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PREFACE. 


HE first edition of this work was published in 1789, in an oc- 

"tavo volume of 534 pages. It was chiefly confined to a des- 
cription of America, and called THz American GeoGRApuy. 

In 1793 the work was enlarged to 1250 pages, and published in 
two volumes, 8vo. under the title of Tre American Univiersat 
GroGRapny ; as it professedly embraced a description of the 
whole world. Three years after it received a new and large im- 
Pression, with very considerable improvements, and was increased 
in size to 1500 pages. 

A fourth edition appeared in 1801 and 1892, which, though but 
lule enlarged, was enriched with much new information, inserted 
in place of absolete or less important matter, omitted or abridged. 

In these successive editions there was a gradual increase in the 
number of maps. In this department, however, owing to the im- 
perfection of American maps, and the want of experienced artists, 
the author was never able to succeed in a degree equal to his 
wishes. 

In 1805 a fifth edition was published ; when the second volume, 
particularly, received important alterations and improvements. 
This edition was accompanied with * anew and elegant general atlas, 
containing sIxTY-THREE maps Crawn by Arrowsmith and Lewis.” 

The sixth edition published in 1812, was so greatly altered, both 
as to matter and plan, in consequence of the great changes, which 
had then taken place inthe world, and the flood of information, 
which had been poured upon us, that the author thought it ex- 
pedient to alter the title of his work, and to obtain a new copy 
right. Information of these alterations may be found in the pre- 
face to this edition. 

The present edition has been very carefully revised. Many 
things, which the recent wonderful changes in the state of 
the world had rendered incorrect and useless, have been omitted 
to give room for the abundant new matter furnished Ly the nume- 
rous publications produced in these eventful times. A thorough 
aad very laborious revision of Eunorz has been made; its civil 
divisions, as settled by the treaty of Vienna, of 1815, noted and de- 
scribed, and its whole arrangement altered so as to accord with the 
present peace establishment. 

Under the several divisions of Asza, much that is new will be 
found, and the recent changes in their boundaries, and in other re- 
spects, noted, as far as our information ex'ended. 

Arrica, in consequence of the many new and important discov- 
eriesy which have lately been made in almtost all parts of it, has 
undergone ap entire change in the arrangement of its divisions, 
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and in most cases a new description, or nearly so, of these divis- 
ions has been given. The progress of discovery in no part of the 
world, within the last ten years, has been so great as in this. 

In Soutn-Amenrica, the valuable and authentic documents fur- 
nished to our government by their Commissioners. sent to visit 
this quarter of the world ; also Mawe’s description of Brazil, have 
been fiithfully and patiently examined, and their substance incor- 
porated into this work. 

The accounts of the Russtan, Dawisn, and Bririsn Domine 
rons in North-America, that of the latter especially, have under- 
gone a thorough revision, and very considerable and valuable ad- 
ditions have been made to them. Such notice of the late north- 
ern expeditions for discovery has been taken, as the information 
at the time furnished. 

But the greatest improvements have been made in our own 
country, the Unirep Starrs. Under this head, the new boun- 
daries, according to the late treaty with Spain, are given; the new 
States and Territories are named and described ; and the progress of 
things generally—the various improvements in agriculture, arts, 
science, literature and religion exhibited, giving a view ofall such 
things, as pertain to geography, down to the present time. 

It has been a particular object of the author in the revision of 
his whole work, in this age of Missions, to point out, and de- 
scribe the various missionary stations in the different quarters of 
the world, for the gratification of the Christian community. 

In making the present revision of this work, the parts of it es- 
pecially which have required the greatest share of labor and re~ 
search, in accordance with the course pursued in former editions, 
the author has received the assistance of his son, SipNEy Epwarps 
Morse, A. M ; and, in other parts, the labors of others, at very 
considerable expense, to avoid undue interference with the frimary 
duties of his sacred office, in a Jarge and respectable parish. 

The work has been considerably enlarged, and the price of it, 
of necessity increased. 

The new authors consulted in the revision of the work for the 
present edition, are generally named in the places where their in- 
formation is introduced. 

The Atlas at present accompanying this work will continue to 
receive improvements, as the materials for the purpose shall come 
into existence. 

OF the diligence and fidelity of the author, in executing the 
whole work, he is willing ¢hat public should judge, for whose in- 
formation he has, during a course of thirty-five years, bestowed 
so considerable a portion of his labors, and whose approbation and 
liberal patronage he has hitherto gratefully received. 

Charlestown, Sept. 1, 1819. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
RISE AND PROGRESS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


{ EOGRAPHY is a term,® derived from the Greek language, 

and literally signifies a description of the earth. It is a branch 

of mixed mathematics, and treats of the nature, figure, and magni- 

tude of the earth; the situation, extent, and appearance of different 
parts of its surface; its productions and inhabitants. 

I begin this introduction to geography by tracing the outline of its 
history, or surveying, in a cursory mannet, the principal stages of 
its advancement to its present state of improvement. This infor- 
mation will be useful to the learner, and show the connection that 
subsists between geography and astronomy, and the necessity of 
some acquaintance with the latter, in order to a full understanding of 
the former. 

In the origin and progress of geography and astronomy, it has 
beeh remarked, that two noticeable peculiarities of our nature appear 
to be recognized, the conviction of our dependence on some superior 
power, and a feeling of relationship to the human inhabitants of 
this earth. 

The writers of the Sacred Scriptures discover very considerablo 
knowledge of geography. They describe a country lying in the east, 
Le. east of the place where Moses wrote the Pentateuch, as the hab- 
itation of Adam and Eve. 

The dispersion of mankind, in consequence of the building of 
Babel, served to increase the knowledge of geography. So did the 
separation of the sons of Noah, after that event. The children of 
Japheth, it is supposed, peopled Europe, and the country in Asia 
north of maunt Taurus: the Canaanites, Arabians, Egyptians, and 
Ethiopians, have been considered as descendants of Ham ; and those 
of Shem dispersed themselves over the fine regions of the east. 
From these three branches of Noah’s family, the whole earth has 
been peopled. 


* Leerypagia, from ya the earth, and ypxq0 to describe. 
vyoL. {. y} ® 
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PREFACE. 


PPE first edition of this work was published in 1789, in an oc- 
tavo volume of 534 pages. It was chiefly confined toa des- 
cription of America, and called THe AmMenican GeoGRAPHy. 

In 1793 the werk was enlarged to 1250 pages, and published in 
two volumes, 8vo. under the title of Tre American Universat 
GEOGRAPHY ; as it professedly embraced a description of the 
whole world. Three years after it received a new and large im- 
pression, with very considerable improveinents, and was increased 
in size to 1500 pages. 

A fourth edition appeared in 1801 and 1892, which, though but 
little enlarged, was enriched with much new information, inserted 
in place of absolete or less important matter, omitted or abridged. 

In these successive editions there was a gradual increase in the 
number of maps. In this department, however, owing to the im- 
perfection of American maps, and the want of experienced artists, 
the author was never able to succeed in a degree equal to bis 
wishes. 

In 1805 a fifth edition was published ; when the second volume, 
particularly, received important alterations and improvements. 
This edition was accompanied with * anew end elegant general atiaa, 
containing sixTY-THREE maps crawn by Atrowsmith and Lewis.” 

The aixsh edition published in 1812, was so greatly altered, both 
as to matter and plan, in consequence of the great changes, which 
Lad then taken place in the world, and the flood of information, 
which had been poured upon us, that the author thought it ex- 
pedient to alter the title of his work, and to ebiain a new copy 
right. Information of these alterations may be found in the pre- 
face to this edition. 

The present edition has been very carefully revised. Many 
things, which the recent wonderful changes in the state of 
the world bad rendered incorrect and useless, have been omitted 
to give room for the abundant new matter furnished Ly the nume- 
rous publications produced in these eventful times. A thorough 
and very laborious revision of Evrore has been made; its civil 
divisions, as settled by the treaty of Vienna, of 1815, noted and de- 
scribed, and its whole arrangement altered so as to accord with the 
present peace establishment. 

Under the several divisions of Asta, much that is new will be 
found, and the recent changes in their boundaries, and in other re- 
spects, noted, as far as our information ex'ended. 

Araica, in consequence of the many new and important discov- 
eriesy which have lately been made in almost all parts of it, has 
undergone an entire change in the arrangement of its divisions, 
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and in most cases a new description, or nearly so, of these divis- 
ions has been given. The progress of discovery in no part of the 
world, within the last ten years, has been so great as in this. 

In Soutn-AMERICA, the valuable and authentic documents fur- 
nished to our government by their Commissioners, sent to visit 
this quarter of the world ; also Mawe’s description of Brazil, have 
been fiithfully and patiently examined, and their substance incor- 
porated into this work. 

The accounts of the Russtan, Danisa, and Britrisn Domine 
IONS in North-America, that of the latter especially, have under- 
gone a thorough revision, and very considerable and valuable ad- 
ditions have been made to them. Such notice of the late north- 
ern expeditions for discovery has been taken, as the information 
at the time furnished. 

But the greatest improvements have been made in our own 
country, the Unirep Stares. Under this head, the new boun- 
daries, according to the late treaty with Spain, are given; the new 
States and Territories are named and described ; and the progress of 
things generally—the various improvements in agriculture, arts, 
science, literature and religion exhibited, giving a view ofall such 
things, as pertain to geography, down to the present time. 

It has been a particular object of the author in the revision of 
his whole work, in this age of Missions, to point out, and de- 
scribe the various missionary stations in the different quarters of 
the world. for the gratification of the Christian community. 

In making the present revision of this work, the parts of it es- 
pecially which have required the greatest share of labor and re- 
search, in accordance with the course pursued in former editions, 
the author has received the assistance of his son, Sipney Epwarps 
Morsg, A. M ; and, in other parts, the labors of others, at very 
considerable expense, to avoid undue interference with the frimary 
duties of his sacred office, in a large and respectable parish. 

The work has been considerably enlarged, and the price of it, 
of necessity increased. 

The new authors consulted in the revision of the work for the 
present edition, are generally named in the places where their in- 
formation is introduced. 

The Atlas at present accompanying this work will continue to 
receive improvements, as the materials for the purpose shall come 
into existence. 

Of the diligence and fidelity of the author, in executing the 
whole work, he is willing ¢iat public should judge, for whose in- 
formation he has, during a course of thirty-five years, bestowed 
so considerable a portion of his labors, and whose approbation and 
liberal patronage he has hitherto gratefully received. 

Charlestown, Sept, 1, 1819. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
RISE AND PROGRESS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


EOGRAPHY is a term,* derived from the Greek language, 

and literally signifies a description of the earth. It is a branch 

of mixed mathematics, and treats of the nature, figure, and magni- 

tude of the earth; the situation, extent, and appearance of different 
parts of its surface; its productions and inhabitants. 

I begin this introduction to geography by tracing the outline of its 
history, or surveying, in a cursory manner, the principal stages of 
its advancement to its present state of improvement. This infor- 
mation will be useful to the learner, and show the connection that 
subsists between geography and astronomy, and the necessity of 
some acquaintance with the latter, in order to a full understanding of 
the former. 

In the origin and progress of geography and astronomy, it has 
beech remarked, that two noticeable peculiarities of our nature appear 
to be recognized, the conviction of our dependence on some superior 
power, and a feeling of relationship to the human inhabitants of 
this earth. 

The writers of the Sacred Scriptures discover very considerable 
knowledge of geography. They describe a country lying in the east, 
Le. east of the place where Moses wrote the Pentateuch, as the hab- 
itation of Adam and Eve. 

The dispersion of mankind, in consequence of the building of 
Babel, served to increase the knowledge of geography. So did the 
separation of the sons of Noah, after that event. The children of 
Japheth, it is supposed, peopled Europe, and the country in Asia 
north of mount Taurus: the Canaanites, Arabians, Egyptians, and 
Ethiopians, have been considered as descendants of Ham ; and those 
of Shem dispersed themselves over the fine regions of the east. 
From these three branches of Noah’s family, the whole earth has 
been peopled. 


° Tewypapic, from ys the earth, and 7290 to describe. 
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The time when attention was first paid, professedly and scientifical- 
ly, to the study of geography, is unknown. The general opinion is, 
that the Greeks, who were the first cultivators of this science in 
Europe, receivéd it, either from the Egyptians or Babylonians; but 


-it cannot be determined to which of these two nations belongs the 


honor of having invented it. Elerodotus informs us, that the Greeks 
first learned the pole, the gnomon; and the twelve divisions of the 
day, from the Babylonians. 

Geography was very imperfect in its beginning, and hes advanced 
slowly toward its present degree of perfection. The true figure of 
~ the earth was unknown to its first inhabitants, and the earliest opin- 
jon seems to have been that, which would most naturally result from 
the first information derived from the senses. It was considered as 

a large circular plane; and the heavens, in which the sun, moon, and 
stars, appear daily to move from east to west, were supposed not to 
be elevated to a very great height above it, and to have been created 
solely for its use and ornament. It is not known who first rejected 
this erroneous hypothesis, and showed that the figure of the earth is 
spherical; but it seems to have been done ata time of remote anti- 
quity. For the accounts we have, relative to the proficiency made by 
the ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans in astronomy, particularly in 
the doctrine of eclipses, furnish sufficient evidence of their acquaint- 
ance with the sphericity of the earth. 

The Egyptians early sent colonies into different places; particue 
arly the Phenicians, who, as far back as the time of Abraham, were 
acommercial people. In consequenge of their pe ee of the 
art of navigation, they were enabled to make, and make, more 
valuable improvements in geography, than were made by any other 
nation of the ancients. 


It appears that the situation of places was first determined accord- ° 


ing to climates; and that geographers were then guided, in fixing 
on the climates, by the form and color of certain animals, which were 
to be found in different countries. The appearance of Negroes, or 
what they called Ethiopians, and of the larger sized animals, as the 
rhinoceros and elephant, suggested to them the northern and south- 
ern limits of the torrid zone: for reason, said they, points out to us, 
that similar things appear in the same temperature of the elements ; 
and that, whether they de plants oF animals, they are produced ace 


cording to the similar state of the air or climate under the same pare 


allels, or in a situation that is similar, being equally distant from ei 
ther pole. Such a gross manner of dividing the climates must be 
considered as one of the first rudiments of geography. A dif 
ferent and more scientific method was used by the Egyptians and 
Babylonians, who determined thé situation of places, or their distance 
from the equator, by observing the length of their longest and shortest 
days. And these observations were made with a species of sun-dial, 
having a stilue or gnomon, erected perpendicularly upon a horizon- 
tal plane, by which the tength of the shadow of the gnomon, in pro- 
portion to its height, might be measured. 

Tt may be conjectured that travelling, soon after it began to be 
much practised 5 in the world, gave rise to a kind of geography, which 
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might furnish in some degree the requisite information relative to 
its way. Itineraries constituted this rudiment of geography. Some, 
who had performed journies, made a rough sketch or description of 
their routes, for the information of others who might afterward wislr 
to travel in the same. The earliest specimen of this kind, of which 
we have an account, is that of Sesostris, an E.gyptian king and con- 
querer, who, as Eustathius relates, « having traversed great part of 
the earth, recorded his march in maps, and gave copies of his maps 
wot only to the Egyptians, but to the Scythians, to their great aston- 
ishment.”* And according to the account of Apollonius of Rhodes, 
he marked the direction of the roads, and the boundaries of the Jand = - 
and sea, upon columns erected at Gia in Colchis. Some have im- 
agined that the Jews made a map of the Holy Land, when they gave 
the different portions to the nine tribes at Shiloh; for Joshua tells 
us, that they were sent to walk through the land, and that they dee 
ascribed it in seven parts in a book ; and by Josephus we are informed, 
that when Joshua sent out people from the different tribes to meas- 
wre the land, he gave them, as companions, persons well skilled in 
geometry. And the same historian afterwards says, that the men, 
who were sent, being ten in number, having gone round and esti 
mated the land, returned to Joshua at Shiloh in the seventh month. 
From these accounts it seems probable, that a geometrical survey of 
the Holy Land was then made; but it cannot be fully determined, 
whether the mensuration was protracted and digested into a kind of 
map, or registered in numbers. 

Homer was first distinguished among the Greeks for his knowl- 
edge of the different nations of the earth, and the countries they ine 
habited. He has described so many places, and with such a degree 
of accuracy, that Strabo considered him as first among the geogra- 
phere of ancient times. 

A taste for the sciences led THates into Egypt, where he lived 
with the priests, receiving their instruction, and giving them some in 
peture ; for it appears, that he showed them a method of measuring 
the height of the pyramids by the length of. their shadows. On his 
return to Greece, he introduced some of the fundamental principles 
ef geography and astronomy: Among other things he taught his 
countrymen that the earth is globular, and may be divided into five 
zones, by means of five parallel circles, viz. the equator, the two 
tropics, and the two polar circles ; aad that the equator is cut ob- 
liqaely by the ecliptic, and perpendicuiarly by the meridian, Thus 
he made them acquainted with the principal circles of the sphere, 
He aiso taught them, that the year consisted of 365 days, which he 
learned from the Egyptians. 

ANAXIMANDER, a disciple of Thales, is supposed by some to have 
been the first, who made a geographical map, and attempted to de- 
lmeate the surface of the earth, with the boundaries of land and water, 


° Mr. Lawton, in bis acoount of North Caroliua, (1714,) states, that “ the na- 
tives of that province drew maps of rivers, Lowns, mountains, and roads, very ex- 
ern and ** withio a small matter of latitude.” They were drawn in the-ashes 
of the fire, or on mats and pieces of bark. Tupaya, a native of one of the So- 
ciety isles, presented Mr. Forster with a chert of about 80 islands, 
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on an artificial globe. It is not improbable that he was acquainted 
with the map of Sesostris, who had sent copies of it throughout the 
then known world: and therefore has rather, perhaps, the merit of 
improving and extending the invention, than that of originating it. 
He was the author of the first Grecian map on record, which is men- 
tioned by Strabo. It is conjectured that Hipparchus refers to the 
map of Anaximander under the title of the ancient maf, which he 
preferred in a few particulars to that of Eratosthenes; and that i¢ 
was a general map of the world, as far as it was then known. The 
knowledge of the earth was indeed very limited at that time, as 
scarcely extended beyond the temperate zone, and did not cven come 
prise the whole of that. The extent of the representation of the 
world from east to west was twice as great as from south to north ; 
hence the reason, why distances on the earth in the former direction 
were denominated /ongitude ; and those in the latter, /atitude. 
Maps were afterward multiplied. 

Some idea of the maps of those times may be formed from what 
Herodotus relates of one, which Aristagoras, tyrant of Miletus, 
showed, for a certain purpose. It was “a plate of brass, on which 
a description of the whole earth, with all the seas and rivers, was 
engraved.” This account of the extent of the map is not to be 
taken in a literal sense, as it probally refers only tothe whole of the 
intermediate countries to be traversed in the proposed march. And 
from the state of geography at that time, it seems rational to con- 
clude, that by the sca, was meant no more than the Mediterranean ; 
by the earth or land, the coasts of that sea, and more particularly the 
Lesser Asia, extending toward the middle of Persia; and by the 
rivers, the Halys, Euphrates, and Tigris, which Herodotus informs 
us must have been crossed in the projected expedition. It contained 
one straight line, called the Royal Highway, with the royal stations 
or places of encampment from Sardis to Susa. Of these the whole 
number was }1!; and the distance, 13,500 stadia, or about 1680 of 
our miles. Herodotus tells us, that 150 stadia, or about 18 of our 
miles, were allowed fora day’s march; therefore 90 days would be 
requisite for performing the whole march. 

uch itinerary maps of the places of encampment were of great 
importance to armies. Alexander had in his army two surveyors, 
Diognetus and Baeton, who measured and kept an account of his 
marches. Pliny and Strabo have preserved these measures. Arrian 
has handed down to us the particulars of the navigation of Nearchus 
and Qnesicritus, who sailed back with Alexander’s fleet from the 
mouth of the Indus, to those of the Euphrates and Tigris. By re- 
ducing Tyre and Sidon, the Greeks informed themsclves of all the 
places to which the Phenicians traded by sea; and we know that 
their commerce extended even to the British isjands. The succes- 
sors of Alexander in the east, by carrying their conquests to the 
mouths of the Ganges, obtained a general knowledge of many parts 
of India. Ptolemy Evergetes led his armics into Abyssinia; and 
from his marches and success in that distant country, a general know]- 
edge of that part of Africa was obtained. 
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BRaTOSTHENES was the first, who attempted to reduce gcogra- 
phy to a system, and introduced a regular parallel of latitude. This 
wastraced over certain places, where the longest day was of the 
same length. He began it at the straits of Gibraltar; thence 
through the Sicilian sea, and near the southern extremities of Pe- 
loponnesus ; whence it was continued through the island of Rhodes 
and the bay of Issus ; there it entered Cilicia, and having crossed the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, was extended to the mountains of India. 
By means of this line he endeavored to rectify the errors of the an- 
cient map, supposed to be that of Anaximander. In drawing this 
parallel he was regulated by observing where the longest day was 
42 hours, which was afterwards found by Hipparchus to be the lati- 
tude of 36 degrees. 

Tne first parallel through Rhodes was ever afterwards considered 
as the foundation of all ancient maps: and many succeeding geog- 
 Yaphers attempted to measure the longitude of the then known world 
in stadia and miles, according to the extent of that line. Eratosthenes 
soon after attempted to draw other parallels of latitude, and also to 
trace a meridian at right angles to these, passing through Rhodes 
and Alexandria, down to Syene and Meroe ; and, as the progress he 
thus made naturally tended to enlarge his ideas, he at last attempted 
the much more difficult operation of determining the circumference 
of the globe, by an actual measurement of an arc of one of its great 
circles. His process was ingenious, and for a first experiment very 


The map of Eratosthenes appears to have contained little more 
than the states of Greece, and the dominions of the successors of 
Alexander, digested from the surveys that had been made. Strabo 
informs us that Alexander very carefully examined the measures of 
his surveyors himself, having always his descriptions from the most 
skilful persons in every country; and that a copy of their surveys 
was given by Xenocles, his treasurer, to Patrocles the geographer, 
who, according to Pliny, was admiral of the fleets of Seleucus and 
Anutochus. His geographical work is often quoted by Strabo and 
Pliny, and he seems to have furnished Eratosthenes with the princi- 
pal materials and authorities for the oriental part of his map of the 
then known world. The voyages of Patrocles under Seleucus upon 
the Caspian sea, and elsewhere, were a kind of supplement to the 
surveys of Diognetus and Baeton, and to the voyages of Nearchus 
and Onesicritus, the two admirals, who were employed under Alex- 
ander. Eratosthenes has also quoted the voyages of Pytheas into 
the great Atlantic ocean, which gave him some idea of the western 
parts of Europe, but not sufficient to enable him to insert them in the 
outline of a map. 

Timocsaris and AgrtsTittus, who flourished about 300 years 
before the christian era, seem to have been the first who attempted 
to fix the longitudes and latitudes of the fixed stars, by considering 
their situation with respect to the equator.* One of their observa- 


© The longitudes and latitudes of the stars were referred to the equator both 
by Timocharis and Hipparchus; and never uniformly to the ecliptic, till after 
€ precession of the equinoxes was fully established by Ptolemy. 
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tions gave rise to the discovery of the precession of the equineéttes, ° 
. which was made by Hipparcaus about 150 years afterward ; and 

he made use of their method in order to delineate the parallels o€ 

latitude and the meridians on the surface of the earth; thus laying 

the first solid foundation of the science of geography, and uniting 

it more closely to astronomy. | 

Although latitudes and longitudes were thus introduced by Hip- 
parchus,. it does not appear that any subsequent writers on the sub- 

ject attended to them before the time of Ptolemy. Srraso, Vi- 
" ‘pruvius and Piiny, have each entered into a minute geographical 
description of the situation of places, according to the lengths and 
shadows of the gnomon, without taking any notice of the degrees 
and minutes of longitude and latitude. The introduction of longi 
tude and latitude into geography laid a foundation for making maps 
or delineations of the surface of the earth in plano, ona plan essene 
tially different from any that had been attempted before, and much 
better. 

War, though one of the greatest calamities that can befal a people, 
has been made subservient to the advancement of geographical 
science. As the Romans were the conquerors, so they became the 
surveyors, of the world. In all their provinces, camps were con- 
structed at proper intervals, and roads raised with substantial ma- 
terials to form an easy communication between the different places 
of encampment. Every new war produced a new survey and itine- 
rary of the countries, which were the scenes of action ; so that the 
materials of geography increased with their wars. At the beginning 
of the second Punic war, according to Polybius, when Hannibal was 
preparing for his expedition against Rome, by crossing from Africa 
into Spain, and so through Gaul into Italy, the Romans measured or 
surveyed all these places with the greatest care. Julius Cosar 
caused a general survey to be made of the whole Roman empire, by 
a decree of the senate. Three surveyors, who were said to have 
been very wise men and accomplished philosophers, were appointed 
to this business, and to each was agsigned a different division of the 
empire. Zenodoxus completed his survey of the eastern part of the 
empire in 14 years, 5 months and 9 days; Theodotus finished the 
northern part in 20 years, 8 months and 10 days; and Polychtus, 
the southern part in 25 years, 1 month and 10-days. This survey 
was begun in the year 44, and finished in the year 19, before Christ. 
The Roman itineraries, that are still extant, show the degree of care 

‘and attention with which their surveys in all the different provinces 
were made; and Pliny has filled the third, fourth, and fifth books of 
his Natural History, with the geographical distances that were thus 
measured. There is likewise still preserved an ancient set of maps, 
called the Peutingerian Table* or maf, published by Velseus and 


© This table or map was found by Conrad Celtes, and purchased by Conrad 
Peutinger, a burgomaster of Augsburg, from whom it derives its name. This 
ancient map was published and explained by Beatus Rheuanus and Marcus 
Velserus: it seems to have been first executed io the fourth century after 
Christ, and is a delineation of a journey through Europe and Asia, beginning 
of tiara Pillars, and ending at the opean, which terminated the conquests>— 
0 exXander. : . 
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Bertius, which gives a sufficient specimen of what Vegetius calls 
the Itinera Picta, designed for the better direction of their armies in 
their marches, 

Straaso and ProLemy were the most eminent of the ancient 
geographers. Strabo, who wrote in the time of Augustus, relates 
very littke more than be saw himself; he made a vast number of 
voyages to obtain the information that was necessary, in order to 
give the requisite certainty to his accounts, and is very short in what 
he relates from others. Hc was a philosopher, as well as a reogra- 
pher. Good sense, perspicuity, accuracy, and solidity of judgment, 
are visible in every part of bis works. He states that the trade of 
the Malabar coast, which was the most important ever carried on 
by the Romans, occupied 120 vessels annually. To Strabo we aro — 
chiefly indebted for our information respecting the geographical 
knowledge of the ancients. The geography of Ptolemy is more 
extensive ; it takes in a greater part of the earth, while it seems to 
be equally circumstantial every where; but this extent renders it 
liable to more errors. He had the merit of carrying into full exee 
cation and practice the invention of Hipparchus for designating the 
situation of places on the earth by latitude and longitude, after ic had 
lain dormant upwards of 250 years; and thus he greatly advanced 
the state of the science. 

The Roman ewpire had been enlarged to its greatest extent, and 
all its provinces well known and surveyed, when Ptolemy, about 
180 years after Christ, composed his system of geography. The 
principal materials for his work were, the froftortions of the gnomon 
to its shadow, taken by different astronomers at the times of the 
equinexes and solstices ; caicudations founded upon the lengths of 
the longest days ; the measures, or computed distances of the princi- 
pal roads contained in the Roman surveys and itineraries; and the 
various reforte of travellers and navigators, who often determined 
the distances of places by hearsay and conjecture. All these were 
compared together, and digested into one-uniform body or system 5 
and were afterward translated by him, as far as was necessary in 
adopting the plaa of Hipparchus, into the new mathematical lan- 
guage of degrees and minutes of longitude and latitude. 

This system, though full of imperfections, continued in vogue till 
the beginning of the 17th century; and the capital errors of Ptole- 
may’s work kept their place in all maps, by a sort of unquestioned 

down even to that time. 

Little was done in geography from the days of Ptolemy to the 
resoration of learning in Europe ; for the Araiian geographers cop- 
ted and retailed all his principal errors. The Crusades, indeed, 
“ prepared a soil for the seed of learning, which began to be scatter 
ed abroad at the fall of the Greek empire, in the 15th century, an 
era memorable for the dawn of political and religious liberty, and 
pregnant with inventions and discoveries of the highest consequence 
to mankind.” 

Passing by the discoveries of Benjamin of Tucela in Spain, a Jew, 
m the southern parts of Europe, the eastern parts of Asia, and the 
northeast eae of Africa, about the middle of the 12th century ; and 
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those of a mission of Franciscan and Dominican monks, in some 
of the Russian provinces as far as Tibet, at the close of the 12th, and 
beginning of the 13th century, we notice the more important and 
extensive benefits conferred by the mercantile excursions of Marco 
_ Polo, about the end of the 13th century. This enterprising Vene- 
tian spent about twenty-six years of his life in travelling, in which 
time he visited most of the large trading cities in Asia, the northern 
borders of China, Ceylon, Malabar, and other parts of Hindoostan, 
and collected information of countries which he did not personally 
visit. 

In the fifteenth century the Portuguese, animated with the desire 
of finding a passage to the Kast-Indics, pushed their inquiries along 
the western coast of Africa, till they found the Cape of Good Hope, 
in 1486. In 1497, Vasquez de Gama doubled the Cape, and the next 
year made a voyage to India, and thus completed the discovery of 
that country by the east. The passage being thus opened, several 
European nations, desirous of sharing in the rich commerce of the 
east, sent their ships to the Indian Sea, where they discovered the 
Asiatic islands, and penetrated to the empire of Japan. The voy- 
ages of the Russians and of others, have completed our knowledge 
of the eastern parts of the continent of Asia. 

The Portuguese had just crossed the equator, when CunisTo- 
rPHER CoLumBus, a native of Genoa, an intrepid u:d skilful naviga- 
tor, conceived the idea of finding India by a western course. He 
spent about twenty years in projecting and preparing for this enter- 
prise. At length, in 1492, he crossed the Atlantic ocean; but, in- 
stead of the Indies, he discovered—AMERICA. 

The improvements in geography at the time of the revival of 
learning in Europe, and since, have been greatly accelerated by the 
progress made in astronomical knowledge. More correct methods 
and instruments for observing the latitude have been invented; and 
the discovery of Jupiter’s satellites afforded a much easier method 
of finding the longitude, than was formerly known. Solar and lu- 
nar eclipses, transits of Mercury and Venus over the sun’s disc, and 
occultations of the fixed stars by the moon, also furnish means for 
determining longitudes. And since the /unar tables were improved 
by Professor Mayer, and time keefers by Mr. Harrison and others, 
this important object has been obtainable by measuring distances of - 
the moon from the aun, and from certain fixed stare, and by keefi- 
ing time. The voyages and travels of different nations also, per- 
formed by enterprising and intelligent men, have brought to our 
knowledge a vast number of countries utterly unknown before. 
Literally ‘many have run to and fro through the earth, and knowl- 
edge has been increased.”’ Even the names, and titles of the works, 
of modern voyagers and travellers, would fill many pages. The 
number is still increasing, and books of travels and voyages.are mul- 
tiplied beyond all former example. ‘With this increase of geograph- 
ical knowledge, there is, happily, a corresponding i increase of desire 
among christian nations to send missionaries and the Holy Bibie, in- 
to all places where it is unknown. From present appearances, the 
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time is not distant, when “ the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of we Lord, as the waters cover the sea.”* 


ASTRONOMY, 


AS CONNECTED WITH THE SCIENCE OF GEOGRAPHY. 


AsTrONoMY is the science, which treats of the heavenly bodies. 
By sts aid we learn the figure and dimensions of the earth, and the 
relative situations of piaces upon its surface. Hence the propriety 
and importance of giving a short account of this science in an Intro- 
duction to Geography. 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 


Angle. An angle is the space included between two linesy which 
meet each other. 

Circle. A circle is a regular figure, bounded by a curve line, every 
part of which is equally distant from a point within it, called the 
centre. The circumference of a circle js the curve line, which 
bounds it. The radius of a circle is the distance from the centre to 
the circumference ; and the diameter is equal to two radii, or the 
lonzest straight line, that can be drawn in a circle. The circumfer- 
ence of every circle is supposed to be divided into 360 equal parts, 
called degrecs ; each degree into 60 minutes ; cach minute into 60 
seconds. An arc of acircle isthe measure of an angle. Thus a 
Tight angle is an angle of 90 degrees, An arc of a circle is part of 
its circumference. 

Sphere. <A sphere is literally a ball, or globe. By the ce/estial 
efhere is meant, the apparently concave orb. which surrounds the 
earth, and in which the heavenly bodies appear to be situated at 

1 distances from the cye. In order to facilitate the knowledge 

the places of these bodies in the sphere, several circles are sup- 
posed to-be described on its surface, and are denominated circles of 
the afihere. The circles of the celestial sphere are supposed to have 
their centres coincident with the centre of the earth, and to mark 
correspondent circles on the earth’s surface, where their planes cut 
it; so that the celestial and terrestrial spheres‘or globes are consid- 
ered as concentric, and as having concentric circles on their sure 


Great circies. Great circles are those, whose planes pass through 
the centre of the sphere, and, of course, divide it into two equal 
parts. Of these there are four, the Equator, the Lclifitic, the Ale. 
ridian, and the Horizon. 

Small circles. Those circles, whose planes divide the sphere un- 
equally, are called smadi circies. Their planes do not pass through 
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its centre. Of these there are four, also; the two Z'rojiics, and the 
two Polar Circles. - 

Axis. The axis of the earth, or any heavenly body, is an imag- 
inary line, around which it performs its diurnal rotation. 

Poles. The Poles are the extremities of the axis. 

Equator. The Equator is a great circle, whose plane divides the 
carth and the heavens into northern and southern hemispheres. 
The axis ofthe earth makes a right angle with its plane. It is often 
called the Eguinoctial ; because, when the sun is directly over it, 
the days and nights are of equal Jengths in all parts of the world. 

Meridian. The Meridian is a great circle, whose plane divides 
the earth and the heavens into eastern and western hemispheres. 
Fhere is an indefinite number of meridians; for all places, that lie 
east or west of each other, have different meridians. They all pass 
through the poles of the earth, and cut the equator at right angles. 
The meridian of any place, also, passes through the zenith of that 
place, or the point directly over our heads; and through the nadir, 
or the point directly under our feet. The word meridian is derived 
from meridies, mid-day ; because whenthe sun is on the meridian of 
any place, it is noon at that place. Geographers usually assume the 
meridian, which passes through the metropolis of their own country, 
asthe first meridian. But as’ great inconveniences and confusion 
_ fesult from this practice, the first meridian, throughout the following 
work, will be that of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 

Ecliptic. The Ecliptic is a great circle, whose plane makes an 
angle of 23° 28’ with the plane of the equator. Considered as a cir- 
cle in the heavens, its circumference is the path, which the earth de- 


scribes annually in its revolution round the sun. The points, in 


which the ecliptic intersects the equator, are called the equinoctial 
frointe ; because, when the sun is in either of those points, it shines 
on both poles, and the day is then equal to the night throughout the 
earth. The meridian, which passes through these points, is called 
the equinoctial colure. The two points in the ecliptic, which are 90 
degrees distant from these, are catled the solstitial pointe ; because, 
when the sun isin either of them, it is summer in the nearest hemi- 
sphere. The meridian passing through these points is called the 
sol.titial colure, and is the only meridian which cuts the ecliptic at 
right angles. The sun passes through the equinoctial points on the 
20th of March, and the 23d of September. The former is called 
the vernal ; the latter the autumnal equinox. The sun is in the sol- 
stitial points on the 21st of June, and the 21st of December. The for- 
mer is called the summer ; the latter the winter solstice. 

The ecliptic is divided into 12 equal parte of 30 degrees each, 
called signs. These begin at the vernal intersection of the ecliptic 
With the equator. and are numbered from west to east. The names 
and characters of the signs, with the months in which the sun enters 
them, are as follows : 


Latin names. English names. Characters. | Months. 
1 Aries The Ram T March 
2 Taurus The Bull ra§ April 


Si os .* 
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Latio names. Faglish, names. Characters. Months. 

3 Gemini The Twins U May 

4 Cancer The Crab 5 June 

5 Leo The Lion 2 July 

6 Virgo . The Virgin mM August 

? Libra The Scales x= September 

8 Scorpio The Scorpion m Ocvober 

9 Sagntarius The Archer i November 
10 Capricornus The Goat vP December 
11 Aquarius The Water Bearer io January 
12 Pisces The Fishes Y 4 February 


The first six are called northern signs; and the last six, southern. 

Zodiac. The Zodiac is a broad belt in the heavens, 16 degrces 
wide ; in the middle of which is the ecliptic. It comprehends the 
orbits of all the planets. 

Horizon. There are two kinds or horizons; the sensible, and the 
rational. The sensible is the small circle, which limits our prospect ; 
where the sky and the land or water appear to meet. There are as 
many of these as there are places. The rational horizon is a great 
circle, whose plane divides the earth into upper and lower hemi- 
spheres. Each place has its own rational horizon, so that there are 
as many rational horizons, as there are spots on the earth’s surface. 
The rational horizon of every place is that great circle of the carth, 
whose circumference is every where 90 degrees distant from the 
place. The poles of the celestial horizon are the zenith and the 

Declination. The declination of a heavenly body is its distance 
north or south of the equator, measured on a meridian. 

Tropics. The Tropics are two small circles, drawn parallel to 
the equator, at the distance of 23° 28’ on each side of it. The north- 
ern is called the tropic of Cancer ; the southern, the tropic of Capri- 
corn. The sun never passes these circles; but, when it has arrived 
at esther, it turns, and goes back toward the other. They, of course, 
bound those places where the sun is vertical. 

Polar Circles. The Polar Circles are two small circles, parallel 
to the tropics, and are described round the poles at the distance of 
23° 28’ from them. The northern is called the arctic circle ; and 
the southern, the antarctic circle. The following considerations will 
explain the reason of their being drawn. The sun, at any one mo- 
ment, illuminates half of the earth. If the sun were always on the 
equator, it would just illuminate the two poles, and the two poles 
would enjoy uninterrupted day. If it were always at the tropic of 
Cancer, it would shine 23° 28’ over the north pole, and all the places 
included within the arctic circle would constantly be illuminated. 
Of course, whenever the sun is in either trepic, those who live di- 
rectly under the nearest polar circle see it for that day without its 
setting. ‘These circles therefore bound those places where the sun 
sets daily. 

A direct or Tight afthere is when both the poles arc in the horizon, 
and the equinoctial passes through the zenith; so that the equator 
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and all its parallels, such as the tropics and polar circles, make right 
angles with the horizon, and are divided by it into two equal parts. 
Hence, that the sun, moon and stars ascend directly aboye, and de- 
scend directly below the horizon. This pcsition is peculiar to those 
places, which are under the equator. 

An odligue sfhere is that, where all the diurnal motions are ol>- 
lique to the horizon. This is common to all parts of the earth, ex- 
cept those under the poles and the equator. -In an oblique sphere, 
one of the poles is €levated above, and the other depressed below, 
the horizon. ~ 

A parallel shhere is when one pole being in the zenith and the 
other in the nadir, the equator and all its parallels are parallicl to the 
horizon. This position is peculiar to those parts which lie directly 
under the poles. ; 

Zones. The surface of the earth is supposed to be divided into 
five unequal parts, called zones, each of which is terminated by two 
parallels of latitude. Of these five zones, one is called the torrid or 
burning zone; two are styled frigid or frozen ; and two temperate 3 
names adapted to the degree of heat and cold, to which their situations 
are liable. 

The torrid zone is that portion of the earth, over every part of 
which the sun is perpendicular at sume time of the year. The 
breadth of this zone is nearly 47 devrees; extending from 23 de- 
grecs and 28 minutes north, to 23 degrees and 28 minutes south lat- 
itude. The equator passes through the middle of this zone, which is 
terminated on the north by the paralle! of latitude, called the tropic of 
Cancer, and on the south by the parallel called the trapic of Capricorn. 
The ancients considered this zone as uninhabitable, on account of 
the heat, which they thought too preat to be supported by any human 
being, or even by the vegetable creation; but experience has long 
since refuted this notion. Many parts of the torrid zone are remark- 
ably populous; and it has been found that the long nights, great 
dews, regular rajns,and breezes, which prevail in almost every part 
of the torrid zone, render the earth not only inhabitable, but also so 
fruitful. that two harvests a year are very common. All sorts of spices 
and drugs are almost sulely produced there; and it furnishes more 
perfect metals, precious stones, and pearls, than all the rest of the 
earth. This zone comprehends the East and West Indies, Philip- 
pine Islands, the greatcr part of South America and Africa, and al- 
most all Capt. Cook’s discoveries, including the northern parts of 
New- Holland. 

The frigid zones are those regions round the poles, whepe the sun 
does not rise for some days in the winter, nor set for some days in 
the summer. The two poles are the centres of these zones, which 
extend from these points to 23 degrees and 28 minutes; that is they 
are bounded by the northern and southern parallels of latitude of 66 
degrees and 32 minutes. That part that lies in the northern hemi- 
sphere is called the north frigid zone, and is bounded by a parallel, 
called the arctic, or north polar circle; and that in the southern hem- 
isphere, the south frigid zone, and the parallel of latitude which 
bounds it is called the antarctic, or south polar circle. 
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The northern frigid zone comprehends Nova-Zenibla, Lapland, 
part of Norway, Baffin’s Bay, part of Greenland, and part of Siberia. 
The southern frigid zone has no land known to us. 

The two temperate zoncs are the spaces containcd between the 
tropics and polar circles. : 

The northern temperate zone contains almost all [.urone, the 
greater part of Asia, part of Africa, the United States of America, 
and the British Colonics. The southern tempcrate zone comprises 
the south part of New-Holland, (including Botany Bay) Cape of ' 
Good Hope, and Cape Horn. 

In the frigid zones the longest day is never Icss than 24 hours; 
in the temperate zones it is of various lengths; and in the torrid 
never more than 13 and an half hours. 

Climates. The word climate has two significations, one georraph- 
fecal, the other astronomical, In common language, the word is used 
to denote the difference in the seasons and the temperature of the 
air. When two places differ in these respects, they are said to be in 
different climates. ~ 

In an astronomical sense, a climate is a tract of the earth’s sur- 
face, included between the cquator and a parallel of latitude, or be- 
tween two parallels, of such a breadth, that the length of the day in 
one, is halfan hour longer than in the other. Within the polar cir- 
cles, however, the breadth of a climate is such, that the length of the 
longest day, or the longest time of the sun’s continuance above the 
horizon without setting, is a month longer in one parallel, as yoy 
proceed toward the elevated pole, than in the other. 

Under the equator the day is always 12 hours long. The longest 
days gradually increase in length, as you advance either northward 
or southward from the equator. The space between the cquator and 
a parallel, at the distance of 8° 25’, where the Jongest days are twelve 
hours and a half Jong, is called the first climate; and by conceiving 

els drawn in this manner, at the incrcase of every half hour, it 
will be found that there are 24 climates between the equator and each 
of the polar circles; 48 in the whole. 

Under the polar circles, the longest day is 24 hours; and on that 
day the sun, when lowest, skims the horizon without setting. As you 
advance from the polar circles to the poles, the sun continucs above 
the horizon for days, weeks, and months, in a constant increase, until 
you arrive at the poles, where the sun is six months above the hori- 
zon; and the whole year may be said to consist of but onc day and 
one night. | 

There are 30 climates between the equator and either pole. In 
the first 24, between the equator and either polar circle, the period 
of increase for every climate is half an hour. In the other six, be- 
tween eitbcr polar circle and its pole, the period of increase for each 
chmate isa month. These climates continually decrease in breadth 
as fou proceed from the equator, as may be seen by attending to the 
following Table: 
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2| Pee [see 4 
5 3 a ais Fo 2! Names of Countries and remarkable places, sisuated 
= Beet eo Lal] in the respective clinutes, north of the Equator. 
Q sty es ec 
d. m. » Within the first climate lie, 
i 121-2) 8 25 1 The Gold Coastin Africa, Malacca in the E. I. 
; Cayenne in S. America. 
2 13 16 25 2 Abyssinia, Siam, Madras, Darien, Barbadoes, 
ne &e. 
a) 13 1-2} 23 50 | 3 Mecca, Bombay, Bengal, Canton, Mexico, Ja- 
- maica, Guadaloupe. 
A 14 30 25 4 Egypt, Delhi, Canary Isles, Florida, Havanna. 
5 141-2] 36 ag 5 Gibraltar, Jerusalem, Ispahan, Nankin, Georgia, 
and the Carolinas. 
6 15 4l 22 6 Lisbon, Madrid, Asia Minor, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Philadelphia. 
7 1512] 45 Q9 7 Rome, Genoa, Constantinople, Caspian Sea, 
New-York, New-England. : 
8 16 49 Ol 8 Baris. Vienna, Nova-Scotia, Newfoundland, Can- 
ada. 
9 16 1-2] 52 00 9 London, Flanders, Prague, Dresden, Cracow, 


Tartary. 

10 17 54 27 | 10 Dublin, Warsaw, Holland, Hanover, Labrador, 
New South Wales. 

il 17 1-2} 56 37 | 11 Edinburgh, Copenhagen, Moscow, capital of 


Russia. 
12 18 58 29 | 12 South part of Sweden, Tobolski, capital of Siberia. 
13 18 1-2] 59 58 | 13 Orkney isles, Stockholm, capital of Sweden. 
14 19 61 18 | 14 Bergen in Norway, Petersburgh in Russia. 
15 19 1-2] 62 25 | 15 Hudson's Straits, North America. 
16 20. 63 24 | 16 South part of West-Greenland, Siberia. 
17 20 1-2/ 64 06 | 17 Drontheim in Norway 
18 21 64 49 | 18 Partof Finland in Russia. 
19 @11-2| 65 @1 [19 Archangel on the White Sea, Russia. 
20 22 65 47 |} 20 Heela in Iceland. 
21 22 1-21 66 06 | 21 Northern parts of Russia and Siberia. 
23 23 66 20 | 22 New North Wales in North America. 
23 23 1-2| 66 28 | 33 Davie’ Straits in ditto. 
Qh 2 66 31 | 24 Samoieda. 
25 jt. month 67 31 | 25 South part of Lapland. 
26 do. 69 48 | 26 West-Greenland. 
27 do. 73 37 | 27 Zembla Australis. 
28 do. 78 80 | 28 Zembla Borealis. 
39 do. 84 05 | 29 Spitzbergen, or East-Greenland. 


3016 = do. 90 00 | 30 Unknown. 
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Latitude. The datitude of a place is its distance from the equa- 
tor, reckoned in degrees, &c. north or south, on the meridian. The 
reatest latitude is that of the poles, which are 90 degrees distant 
m the equator. If the place be situated between the equator and 
the north pole, it is said to be in north latitude; if it lie between the 
equator and the south pole, it is in south latitude. 

The elevation of the pole above the horizon is always equal to 
the latitude of the place; for toa person situated at the equator, 
both poles will rest in the horizon. If you travel one, two, or more 
degrees north, the north pole will rise one, two, or more degrees, 
and will keep pace with your distance from the equator. 

Longitude. Every place on the surface of the earth has its me- 
ridian. The longitude of a place is the distance of its meridian from 
some other fixed meridian, measured on the equator. Longitude is 
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either east or west. All places east of the fixed or first meridian 
are in east longitude ; all west, in west longitude. 

Opposition. A body is in ofifosition with the sun, when the earth 
is directly between it and the sun. 

Conjunction. A body is in conjunction with the sun, when they 
are both in a straight line with the earth, and on the same side of it. 
If the body is between the earth and the sun, it is said to be in its in- 
ferior conjunction ; but when the sun is between it and the carth, 
the body is said to be in its auferior conjunction. 

Quadrature. A body isin quadrature, when a line, drawn from 
the centre of the body to the centre of the earth, makes a right an- 
ple with a line, drawn from the centre of the earth to the centre of 
the sun. 

Elongation. The greatest elongation of a heavenly body is its 
greatest apparent distance from the sun. 

Eccentricity. The eccentricity of the orbit of a planet, is the dis- 
tance from the sun to the centre of the orbit; the sun not being in 
the centre, but in onc of the foci. 

Anhetion. A planet is in its aphelion, when it is farthest from the 
sun. 

Perihelion. The perihelion is that point in the orbit of a planct, 
which is nearest to the sun. 

A Digit isa twelfth part of the diameter of the sun or moon. 

Planets are bodies, which revolve about the sun in orbits nearly 
circular, whose planes make a very small angle with the plane of the 
ecliptic ; and with a motion according to the order of the signs of 
the ecliptic, or from west to east. 

Satellites, or moons, are bodies revolving round the planets, which 
are called their frimarics ; and,in company with them, round the 

Agteroids are very small bodies, revolving round the sun, in orbits, 
making larger angles with the plane of the ecliptic, and with mo- 
tions either direct, i. e. from west to east ; or retrograde, 1. €. from 
east to west. 

Comets are bodies revolving about the sun in extremely elliptical 
orbits ; whose planes may make any angle with the ecliptic, and 
whose motions are either direct or retrograde. 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


The system of heavenly bodies, to which the earth belongs, is 
composed of the Sun, the Plancts; the Satellites, the Asteroids and 
the Comets. 

The Sun, the most glorious of the heavenly luminaries within our 
view, is the source of light, and heat, and motion, to all the bodies 
which revolve around it. 

The number of Planets is seven; the names of which, accerding 
to their nearness to the sun, are Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Herschel, The two first are called inferior planets ; 
the four last, superior, ° 
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The number of Satellites is eighteen. The earth has one; Jupi- 
ter four; Saturn seven; Herschel six. These roll round their ree 
spective primaries, and accompany them in their annual revolutions 
round the sun. 

The number of Asteroids at present known is four. Their orbits 
lic between those of Mars and Jupiter. Their names, according to 
their nearness to the sun, are Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta. 

The number of Comets belonging to our system is not yet ascere 
tained. 

Astronomers haye, at cifferent periods, supposed the pfineinal 
bodies, which compose the solar system, arranged in different or- 
ders, Sucha supposed azrangement is called a system of the world. 
The most distinguished of these systems are the Piolemaic, the Zy- 
chonic, and the Copernican. 

The Protemaic System is so called from Claudius Ptolemy, a 
celebrated astronomer of Pelusium in Egypt; not because he was 
the author of it, but because he adupted and endeavored to support 
it in his astronomical work, called the Almagest, which is the only 
important book of ancient astronomy, that has come into our posses- 
sion. According to this hypothesis, the earth is immoveably fixed 
in the centre of the universe, and all the other bodies revolve round 
it, from east to west, in the space of twenty-four hours, at distances, 
which increase in the order, in which they are here named, viz. the 
Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the 
fixed stars. The sun and planets were supposed to be firmly set in- 
separate crystalline spheres, inclosed by a concave one, containing 
the fixed stars, which would of course be all equally distant from 
the earth. Above this starry sphcre were imagined to be the two 
crystalline spheres, the frimum modile, communicating motion to all 
the interior spheres; and, finally, the emfpyrcan heaven, or heaven 
of heavens, to which a cubic form was attributed. Beside the above 
motion, performed in the course of twenty-four hours, the sun and 
plancts were supposed to revolve about the earth in certain stated 
or periodical times, agreeably to their annual appearances. 

.This system owed its origin toa partial view of the appearances 
in the celestial motions. The motions observed were taken to be 
real. Not suspecting any motion of the earth, which of all things 
appeared to be most immoveably fixed, and unacquainted with the 
doctrine of motion in general, philosophers were unable to correct 
the deceptions of sense, to distinguish apparent from real motion, 
and, in the latter, to trace the cause of the former. The phenomena 
to be explained by this system are inconsistent with it, and show its 
absurdity in a very satisfactory manner. Even in the infancy of as- 
tronomy, those, who endeavored to éxplain the celestial motions on 
this hypothesis, were exceedingly embarrassed ; as the science ad-. 
vanced, difficulties increased, and every new discovery reduced them 
tothe necessity of adopting a new absurdity. And, though igno- 
rance, bigotry aad zeal labored to support it, observation and reason 
dong ago triumphed in its explosiqn and universal rejection by the 
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The Tycuownic or BranEan System was invented by Tycho 
Brahe, a nobleman of Denmark, and one of the most eminent as- 
tronomers of his time. Unwilling to admit any motion of the earth, 
particularly on account of some objections conceived to arise from 
certain passages of Scrifiture,and struck with the palpable absur- 
dity of some parts of the Ptolemaic system, he endeavored to es- 
tablish a new one, more agreeable to his faith and astronomy. 
With Ptolemy, he supposed the earth to be at rest in the centre of 
the universe, and the moon, the sun, plancts, and fixed stars, to re- 
volye about it in twenty-four hours. He also supposed that these 
bodies hed an annual motion around the earth; that: the moon’s 
orbit was nearest to the earth; then the sun’s; and that Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, revolved about the sun as their 
centre, and accompanied it as their primary in its annual revolu- 
tion round the earth. As he denied the earth’s diurnal rotation on 
its axis, he was obliged to admit one of the most gross absurdities 
of the Ptolemaic hypothesis, that is, the revolution of the whole 
universe, to its farthest visible limits, about the earth’s axis, in the 
space of a day, produced by the primum mobile. Some of his fol- 
lowers, however, varied from his system so far as to ascribe this ap- 
parent diurnal motion of the heavens to a real rotation of the earth 
on its axis, and were therefore called Semi-Tychonics. But the an- 
nual motion is as evident as the diurnal, and both are now universal- 
ly admitted by astronomers. 

The Copernican SY8TeM is 80 called from Copernicus, a native 
of Thorn in Royal Prussia, and is the rRuz Soran System. It 
had been taught by some of the Pythagorean philosophers, but was 
nearly lost, when Copernicus undertook to restore it, and published 
new and demonstrative arguments in its favor. It supposes the sun 
to be in the centre of the system, and all the planets to move round 
the sun in the order already mentioned. These, together with the 
asteroids and the comets, form the constituent parts of the Solar 


This supposition readily solves all the appearances observable in 
the motion of the planets, and also agrees with the strictest philo- 
sophical and mathematical reasoning. 

All the planets are opaque and spherical bodies, and receive their 
light from the sun. Their orbits are not circular, but elliptical, or 
oval, and have one common focus, which is occupied by the sun. 
Hence, in their revolutions, they are sometimes nearer to, and some- 
times farther from, that luminary. The inffuence of the sun is the 
cause of the motions of the planets ; and this influence increases as 
their distance from the sun decreases. Hence, also, we see the rea- 
son why the planets move faster, as they approach nearer to the sun, 
and slower, as they recede from it 

The Sun, The Sun is the centre of the system, and is immense- 
ly larger than all the other bodies which compose it. Its diame- 
ter is 883,246 miles, and its density (that of the earth being 1) is 
nearly 3. It weighs 333,938 times as much as the earth; and is 
1,880,000 times as large. It appears from calculation, that a body 
weighing 1 pound on the earth, would weigh 277 pounds on the 
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sun. It revolves, on its axis, in 25 days, 14 hours, 8 minutes; and 
in its orbit, in the same time, around the common centre of gravity 
of the system. Its revolution in its orbit, as is that of all the plan- 
ets, is from west to east. The plane of its orbit is not coincident 
with that of any of the planets; but is nearest to coincidence with 
the orbit of Venus. The axis of the sun makes an angle of about 
825 deprees with the plane of the earth’s orbit. The sun, though 
to the naked eye it appears so extremely bright, yet, with a tele- 
scope of but very small powers, is discovered to have dark spots on 
its surface. ‘These were first observed by Galileo,in 1611. They 
are very uncertain in their number. Sometimes none are visible : 
frequently, however, 20, 30, and 40, are seen at one time. In 1625, 
Scheiner, a German astronomer, counted 50 at a single observation. 
These spots are also very various in their magnitudes. Some are 
barely perceptible. Others have been seen so large, as to be capa- 
ble of covering the continents of Asia and Africa. That which ap- 
peared in 1779, was more than 31,000 miles in diameter, and was 
visible to the naked eye. Thcy, of course, are not permanent, nor 
regular, in their number, shape, magnitude, nor duration. They are 
called by astronomers, macule ; and, when they disappear, the 
places which they occupy generally become brighter than the rest 
of the sun, and are-called facule. By means of these spots, the revy- 
olution of the sun on its axis was discovered. Every spot, if it con- 
tinues long enough without being dissolved, appears to enter the 
sun’s disc on the east side; to go from thence with a velocity con- 
tinually increasing. till it has gone half its way; and then to move 
slower and slower, till it goes off at the west side: after which, it 
disappears about the same space of time which it appeared, and then 
enters upon the east side again, and pursues generally- the same 
course. It follows from these facts, that the spots are attached to 
the surface of the sun; that the sun has a revolution on its axis ; 
and that the ttme which elapses between the first appearance of a 
spot on the sun’s eastern disc, and its re-appearance there, is the pe- 
riod of such arevolution. ‘Tne path of the sun, in his revolution 
round the centre of gravity of the solar system, is very irregular ; 
but his distance from this centre is never greater than the sun’s di- 
ameter. tis not ascertained whether the sun has an atmosphere. 
There is, however, an appearance In the heavens, termed the semiza 
luminosa, or zodiacal light, which is now generally supposed to be 
owing to the atmosphere of the sun. This was discovered by Cas- 
sini, in 1683. In northern latitudes, it is most conspicueus after the 
evening twilight, about the latter end of February ; and before the 
morning twilight, in the beginning of October. It is very extensive, 
and reaches beyond the erbit of Venus, but not so far as that of the 
earth. 

Mercury. Mercury is the smallest of the planets. It is 3224 
miles in diameter, and 36,583,825 miles from the sun. Its bulk is 
to that of the earth, nearly as 1 to 15; and its weight, as 0-165 to 1, 
A body weighing 1 pound on the earth, would weigh 1:03 pounds 
on Mercury. It is not known whether it revolves on its axis; yet, 
as all the other planets do, it is naturally concluded that this does 
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aiso. It revolves round the sun in 87 days, 23 hours; or little Jess 
than 3 months. It emits a very bright, white light. Mercury can 
be seen only a few days atatime. It is visible in the evening about 
the eastern elongation. It then disappears about 6 or 7 wecks, after 
which time it may be seen in the morning, rising before the sun. 
In about 10 weeks, it re-appears in the west, sctting after the sun. 
It has no moon, nor any spots on its surface. Its hourly motion in 
its orbit is 111,000 miles. The heat near the poles uf Mercury is 
not probably greater than that of the torrid zone. Near its equatur, 
water would continually boil, and most inflammable qubstances wou!d 
be destroyed, or converted into vapor. 

Venus. This is the most beautiful of the celestial Juminaries, 
and the only star that is ever visible in the day time. This happens 
once in about 8 years; when the planet is at its greatest north lati- 
tude, and near its farthest distance from the sun. Venus is 7687 
tniles in diameter, and its mean distance from the sun is 68,368,008 
miles. Its bulk, compared with that of the earth, is nearly as 8 to 
9; and its weight, as 0-89 to 1. A body weighing | pound on the 
earth, would weigh 0-98 of a pound in Venus. Its diurnal rotation 
on its axis is performed in 23 hours, 22 minutes, and it moves in its 
orbit 81,000 miles an hour. When Venus appears tothe west of 
the sun, it rises before him in the morning, and is called the morn- 
ing star ; and when it appears to the east of the sun, it shines in the 
evening, after the sun sets, and is called the evening star; being in 
each situation, alternately, about 290 days. 

Mercury and Venos are inferior planets. Their orbits are within 
that of the earth. Mercury never appears more than 26° 20’ from 
the sun, nor Venus more than 47° 48’. Of course, they and the sun 
are never in opposition, i.e. on opposite sides of the earth. They 
have both, however, an inferior conjunction, when they pass between 
the earth and the sun; and a eupcriof conjunction, when they pass 
behind the sun. In their inferior conjunctions, they sometimes pass 
directly over the sun’s disc. This passage is called a transit: In 
their transits, they appear like small, round, black spots, moving 
rapidly over the face of the sun. This appearance proves them to 
be opaque bodies. The transits of Venus are not so frequent as 
those of Mercury. The last transit of Venus was in 1769 ; the next 
will be in 1874. The two last of Mercury were in 1802 and 1815; 
the next will be in 1822. 

The Earth. The Earth is aspherical body. Its figure is very 
nearly that of a perfect sphere, or globe, notwithstanding the little 
inequalities of its surface ; as the largest mountains bear no greater 
proportion to the bulk of the earth, than the smallest Srain of sand 
bears toa common globe. Toe sphericity of the earth is obvious 
from the following considerations: 1. Such a figure is best adapted 
to motion. 2. From analogy ; as all the other planets and heavenly 
bodies are spherical. 3. To people on shore, the mast of a ship ap- 
pears before the hull; but, were the earth a plane, the hull would 
appear long before the mast, by reason of the much greater angle 
which it subtends. 4. To people going to sea, the land disappears, 
though near enough to be yisible, were it not for the convexity of : 
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the water. 5. The carth has bcen sailed round by Magellan, Drake, 
Dampicr, Anson, Cook, and since by many others. This could not 
have happened, if the earth had not been of a globular figure. 
6. The boundary of the carth’s shadow upon the moon, Ina lunar 
eclipse, is always circular: a spherical body only can produce a cir- 
cular shadow. The carth 1s not a perfect sphere, but an oblate sphe- 
rvid ; that is, its equatorial diameter is longer than its axis. The 
difference of these diameters is about 34 milcs. ‘The mean diame- 
ter of the earth, or the diameter in latitude 45 degrees. is 7928 miles. 
Of course, the equatorial diameter is 7945 miles, and the length of 
the earth’s axis 1s 7911. The equatorial circumference of the earth 
is about 24,970 miles; its mean circumference, in latitude 45 de- 
grees, is 24,917 ; and its meridional circumference, 24,865. The 
number of square miles on the earth’s surface is 197,459,101; and 
260,909,292,265 is the number of cubic miles contained in the eartit. 
It performs a rotation on its axis once in 24 hours. The earth’s dis- 
tance from the sun is 94,507,428 miles. Of course, the diameter of 
its orbit is 189,000,000 miles, and its circumference about 594,000,000 
miles. The time in which the earth makes a revolution round the 


sun, is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 48 seconds. Its hourly mo- | 


tion in its orbit is 75,222 miles, which is 140 times greater than that 
of a cannon ball; which moves about 8 miles in a minute, and would 
be 22 years, 124 days, 6 hours, in passing from the earth to the sun. 

The earth is surrounded with a thin, invisible, elastic fluid, called 
air, the whole body of which forms what is called the at:nosphere. 
It being an elastic fluid, is capable of compression ; on which ac- 
count, the lower parts of the atmosphcre arc denser than the upper 
parts, and the density gradually diminishes, the higher you ascend. 
The density of the air is not always the same, it being subject to be 
expanded by heat and contracted by cold. In its mean state it is 
found to be about 850 times lighter than water. But, notwithstand- 
ing the air is so extremely rare, it is capable of producing very con- 
siderable effects upon the rays of light as they pass through it, both 
by reflection and rcfraction. To the atmosphere we are indebted 
for what is called éqwilight ; and were it not for this, we should be 
involved in total darkness, the instant after the sun is set; and there 
would be a sudden transition from darkness to light, at tlie rising of 
the sun, which would be extremely prejudicial to the eyes. From 
the time at which twilight begins and ends, the beginning and end 
arc found to be when the sun is about 18° below the horizon. 

The height of the atmosphere is not yet ascertained. The be- 
ginning and ending of twilight, indeed, show that the height, at 
which the atmosphere begins to refract the sun’s light, is about 44 
or 45 miles. But this may not improbably be owing to the height to 
which the aqueous vapors are carried. That it actually extends 
much higher, is proved by the fact, that atmospheric meteors have 
often been scen at the height of 90 miles. 

Notwithstanding the seeming inequality in the distribution of light 
and darkness, it is certain, that throughout the whole workd, there is 


- nearly an equal proportion of light diffused on every part, if we ex- 


cept what is absorbed by clouds, vapors, and the atmosphere itself. 
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The equatorial regions have indeed the most intense light during the 
day, but the nights are long and dark; while on the other hand, in 
the northerly and southerly parts, though the sun shine less pow- 
erfully, yet the length of time that it appears above the horizon, with 
the longer duration of twilight, makes up for the seeming deficiency. 

Mare. Tie diameter of Mars is 4189 miles, and its mean dis- 
tance from the sun is 144,000,023 miles. Its annual revolution oc- 
cupies I year, 321 days, 23 hours, 31 minutes, and its rotation on its 
axis 24 hours, 39 minutes, 22 seconds. It moves in its orbit at the 
rate of 50,000 miles an hour. Its bulk, compared with that of the 
earth, is as 7 to 24; its density, as 7 to 10; and its weight as 49 to 
240. One pound on the earth would weigh 0°34 in this planet. 
Mars is ofa fiery red color. Marsis an oblate spheroid. It is an 
opaque body, never appearing horned like Mercury and Venus, but 
sometimes gibbous. It has an atmosphere of considerable extent. 

Jupiter. Jupiter, the largest of the planets, is 89,170 miies in 
diameter, and 491,702,301 miles from the sun. Its bulk, compared 
with that of the earth, is nearly as 1400 to 1; its density as 5 to 22; 
and its weight as 312 to 1. One pound on the earth would weigh 
2-3Slbs. in Jupiter. Its shape is that of an oblate spheroid. Its 
ecliptic and equator are nearly coincident; that is, its axis is nearly 
perpendicular to the plane of its orbit. Hence this planet has no sensi- 
ble change of seasons. It revolves on its axis in 9 hours, 55 minutes ; 
and round the sun in 1] years, 314 days, 18 hours, 45 minutes. Its 
hourly motion in its orbit is 30,000 miles, Jupiter is surrounded by 
faint substances, called de/ts. These were discoveredin 1665. They 
are parallel to each other, and to the equator of the planet. So 
many changes appear in them, that they are generally supposed 
to be clouds. The quantity of light and heat enjoyed by Jupiter, is 
to that enjoyed by the earth, as 37 to 1000. 

Saturn. The diameter of Saturn is 79,042 miles, and its distance 
from the sun is 901,668,908 miles, Its bulk is proportioned to that 
of the earth, nearly as 1000 to 1. Its density,as 26 to 288, and its 
weight as 98 to 1. A body weighing I]b. on the earth, would weigh 
1-02 on this planet. It is an oblate spheroid, its axis being to its 
equatorial diameter as 10 to 11. It revolves on its axis in 10 hours, 
16 minutes, 2 seconds, and round the sun in 29 years, 166 days, 15 
hours, 25 minutes. Its hourly motion in its orbit is about 22,000 
miles. The intensity of the sun’s light and heat is about 9} times 
greater at the earth than at Saturn. This planet has belts discover- 
able on its disc ; but they are not so large or numerous as the belts 
of Jupiter. The most remarkable appearance, however, attending 
this, or indeed any of the planets, is a large ring, entirely separated 
from the planet itself, and yet completely surrounding it. The plane 
of the ring coincides with the plane of Saturn’s equator, so that the 
axis of the planet makes a right angle with it. The breadth of the 
larger ring is 7,318 miles; of the smaller 19,024. The space be- 
tween the rings is 2,977 miles, There is no visible connexion be- 
tween them. The thickness of the ring is probably less than 1000 
tales, 
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Herschel. ‘This planet is called in England Georgium sidus, on 
the continent of Europe, Uranius, and generally in this country Her- 
schel. Thereis no reason to believe that it had ever been observed 
by any inhabitant of the earth before the 13th of March, 1781, when 
it was discovered by Dr. Herschel. [ts diameter is 35,1]2 miles, 
and its distance from the sun, is 1,803,534.392. Its hourly motion in 
its orbit is 15,000 miles. Its bulk, compared with that of the earth, 
is nearly as 90 to 1, and its weight as 1684to 1. A body on the 
earth weighing lb. would weigh 0-93)b. in this planet. The period 
of its revolution round the sun is 83 years, 150 days, 18 hours. It 
- has not yet been determined whether it revolves onan axis. Yet 
there can be no doubt of this fact, as its shape is that of an oblate 
spheroid. The quantity of light and heat communicated to the earth 
by the sug, is at least 360 times as great, as that enjoyed by Herschel ; 
and the diameter of the sun, as seen from it, is not more than twice 
the apparent diameter of the planet Venus, as seen from the earth. 
The plane of its orbit is nearly coincident with the plane of the eclip- 
tic. Owing to its immense distance, few discoveries have been made 
respecting it. 

Satellites. A satellite, or moon, is a body revolving round a 
planet, and, in company with the planet, round the sun. Of these 
‘there are 18 in our system, distributed in the following manner : 1 to 
the earth; 4to Jupiter; 7 toSaturn; and 6 to Herschel. 

Lhe Moon. The moon’s diamcter is 2180 miles. This is to the 
diameter of the earth nearly as 20to 73. Its surface is to that of the 
earth as 1 to 134; its bulk as 1 to 49; its density as 5 to 4 nearly ; 
and its weight as 1 to 39. Its mean distance [rom the earth is 239,029 
miles, which is to the sun’s mean distance nearly as | to 390. The 
moon revolves round the earth in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes. The 
interval of time between one new moon and the next, is 29 days, 12 
hours, 44 minutes. The side of the moon, which is towards the 
earth, during its day, receives light both from the sun and from the 
earth ; and, during its night, only the light of the earth. The other 
side of the muon has, half of the time, the light of the sun; and the 
other half is in total darkness. Many astronomers have given maps 
of the face of the moon; but the most celebrated are those of Heve- 
lius in his Selenografhia, in which he has represented the appearance 
of the moon in its different states, from the new to the full, and from 
the full to the new. The spots, visible on the moon, are occasioned 
by the mountains and vallies on its surface. The highest mountain 
observed by Herschel is 1,4, mile. Very few of the others are more 
than halfa mile. It is not uetermined whether the moon has an at- 
mosphere. No clouds or vapors, however, can be discovered near 
its surface. The light of the moon condensed by the best mirrors 
produces no sensible effect upon the thermometer. The surface of 
the earth being about 13 times greater than that of the moon, it 
affords 13 times more light to the moon, than the moon does to us. 

It is remarkable, that, when the moon is full near the middle of 
September, there is less difference between the times of two succe¢s- 
sive risings, than there is, when she is full at any other season of the 
year. By this means she affords an almost immediate supply of 
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light, after sunset, fora whole week together, which is very bene- 
ficial at that season for gathering in the fruits of the earth. Hence 
this full moon is called the Harvest Moon, 

Eclinece. An eclipse of the moon is caused by its entering into 
the earth’s shadow, and consequently it must happen at the full 
@rmoon, or when she is in opposition to the sun, as the shadow of the 
earth must lie opposite to the sun. An eclipse of the sun is caused 
by the intervention of the moon between the earth and sun, and 
therefore it must happen when the moon is in conjunction with the 
sun. or at the new moon. 


The greatest number of eclipses, which can happen i ina year, is - 


seven ; and when this happens, five will be of the sun, and two of the 
moon. The least number which tan happen is two, and these must 
be both solar; for in every year there must be two solar eclipses, 
The mean number in a year 1s about four. 

In a total eclipse of the sun, which is a most sublime spectacle, 
the planets, and some of the brightest of the fixed stars, have been 
seen. 

Jupiter's Moons. These are four in number, and were discovered 
by Galileo, Jan. 8, 1600, who called them Medicea sidera. The pro- 
gressive motion and velocity of light has been discovered by observa- 
tions on the satellites of Jupiter. It is found that light takes up 163 
minutes in passing over the diameter of the earth’s orbit, which is 
about 190 millions of miles. This is nearly at the rate of 200,000 
spiles a second. 

Satellites of Saturn. These were discovered by several philoso- 
phers between the years 1665 and 1788. 

Satellites of Herschel. These are six in number, and were all 
discovered by Herschel in 1787, 1790, and 1794. Ofall the bodies 
hitherto described, the satellites of Herschel alone, revolve from east 
to west, or in a retrograde direction. 

Asteroids." These bodies were entirely unknown till the com- 
mencement of the present century. They appear of the size of stars 
of the 8th magnitude. It was owing to their diminutive size, that 
Herschel refused them a place among the planets, and gave them 
the name of Asteroids, though they are really primary planets, re- 
volving round the sun. 

Ceres was discovered by Joseph Piozzi, at the royal observatory 
at Palermo, January 1, 1801. It appears like a star of the 7th or 8th 
magnitude. All the asteroids are too small to be measured with 
precision Their orbits are all between those of Mars and Jupiter. 
Ceres revolves in 4 years, 7 months, 10 days. Its mean distance 
from the sun is 263,633,000 miles. 

Pallas was discovered by Dr. Olbers of Bremen, March 28, 1602. 
Its periodical revolution is 4 years, 7 months, 11 days; and its 
distance from the sun 267.438,000 miles. The orbits of Ceres and 
Pallas are said to cross each other. 


° From asxp séar, and sos appearance. 
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Juno was discovcred by Mr. Harding, at Lilienthal, near Bremen, 
September Ist, 1804. Its periodical revolution is a little longer than 
those of Ccres and Pallas. Its diameter is 119 miles. Its distance 
from the sun is 286,541,000 miles. 

Vesta was discovered by Dr. Olbers, March 29, 1807. It may be 
seen by the naked eye, like a star of the fifth or sixth magnitudes 
and very much like the planet Herschel. Its periodical revolution 
is 3 years, 2 months, 5 days, and its mean distance, 206,596,000 
miles. These elements all require to be corrected by future obser- 
vations. 

Thus, of the 30 bodies, beside the comets, belonging to our system, 
only eight were known to the ancients; viz. the Sun, Mercury, Ve- 
nus, the Earth, the Moon, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Of the re- 
maining 22,9 were discovered in the 17th century; viz. Jupiter’s 
four moons, by Galilev: Saturn’s fourth, by Huygens; his first, 
second, third, and fifth, by Cassini: 9 in the 18th century; viz. Sat- 
urn’s sixth and seventh moons, the planet Herschel, and his six 
moons, all by Dr. Herschel : and four already in the 19th ; viz. Ceres, 
Pallas, Juno, and Vesta. 

Comets. Comets are bodies revolving in very eccentric ellipses 
about the sun in one of the foci. They are popularly called d/azing 
stare, having this to distinguish them from other stars, that they are 
usually attended with a long train of light, always opposite to the 
sun, and of a fainter lustre the farther it is from the body. When 
a comet is east of the sun, and moving from it, it is said to be bearded ; 
because the light precedes the body or nucleus of the comet like a 
beard. When a comet is west of the sun, and sets after it, it is said 
to be failed ; because a train of light follows it, in manner of a ‘aid, 
When the sun and the comet are on opposite sides of the earth, the 
train is principally hid behind the body of the comet, and the little 
that appears has the form of a border of hair, or coma, whence it is 
called fairy ; and whence the name comet isderived. ‘The sub- 
stance of the bodies of comets must be extremely solid, or they 
would be dissipated in their perihelion, or nearest approach to the 
sun. According to Sir Isaac Newton, the comet of 1680 endured a 
heat 28,000 times as great as that of the sun, in midsummer ; or about 
9000 times as great as the heat of boiling water; or 2000 times as 
great as the heat of red hotiron. The same author calculates that a 
globe of red hot iron, as large as the earth, would not cool in 50,000 
years. If, then, the comet be supposed to cool 100 times faster than 
red hot iron; yet, since its heat was 2,000 times greater, if of the 
bigness of the earth, it would not cool in a million of years. Newton 
supposes the tail to be a thin vapor emitted by the nucleus, ignited by 
the sun. Little is ascertained respecting the magnitudes of comets. 
Many of them appear no larger than stars of the first magnitude, and 
others still Jess. Itis supposed that some of the solar eclipses, re- 
corded in history, have been occasioned by the interposition of com- 
ets between the earth and the sun; as it is found by calculation that 
the moon could not have occasioned them at the seasons when they. 
are said to have happened. 
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The number of comets belonging to our system has never been 
ascertained. Conjecture has limited it to 450. The elements of 97 
of them have bcen determined with some degree of accuracy. The 
angles, which their orbits made with the plane of the ecliptic, were 
found to vary from ! to 88 degrees. The perihelion distance of the 
comet of 1351 was just equal to the carth’s mean distance. The peri- 
helion distance of 24 of the others, was greater than this, and of the re- 
maining 72, less. The least distance of the comet of 1680, was only 
122,000 miles from the surfaee of the sun ; while its greatest distance 
was 12,189,000,000 miles. The perihelion distance of the comet of 
1759 is about 52,000,000 miles ; its aphelion distance 3,342,500,000. 
These are the only two comets whose periods are known. That of 
the latter is about 76 ycays. It appeared in 1759, 1682, 1607, 1531, 
and 1456; and will probably re-appear in 1835. The period of the 
former is 575 years. It appeared in 1680, 1106, 531, and in 44, be- 
fore Christ, and probably will not re-appear, till 2255. There is also 
strong reason to conclude, that the comet of 1264 was the same with 
that of 1556. If so, its period is 292 years; and it ought to appear 
again in 1848. Dr. Halley imagined that the comet of 1661 was 
the same with that of 1532; and that its period was !29 years; but 
in 1790, it was found to have violated its engagements. Dr. Halley 
had the honor first to foretel the return of a comet. It was the comet 
of 1759. The velocity of a comet increases as it approaches the 
son. That of 1680, in its perihelion, moved with the amazing veloc- 
ity of 880,000 miles an hour. The comet of 1744 had a tail of the 
length of 23,000,000 of miles; and that of 1759, of more than 
40,000,000. The-orbits of comets make very different angles with 
the plane of the ecliptic; 50 out of the 97, whose elements have 
been calculated, had a direct motion, or from west to cast; and 47 
from eastto west. The comet of 1680, on the 1!th of November, at 
I hour, 6 minutes, P. M. was only 4000 miles north of the orbit of 
theearth. Ifthe earth at that time, had been in the part of its orbit 
nearest to the comet, their mutual gravitation must have caused a 
change in the plane of the earth’s orbit, and in the length of our year. 
Dr. Halley remarks that, if so large a body, with so rapid a motion, 
asthat of this comet near its perihelion, were to strike against the 
earth, a thing by no means impossible, the shock might reduce this 
beautiful frame to ifs original chaos. Whiston supposed the deluge 
to have been owing to its near approach to the earth. Whether this 
was the fact, however, cannot be ascertained. We only know that 
it was near its perihelion, at the time of the deluge, according {o the 
Hebrew chronology. He also conjectured, that it would, probably, 
be the instrumental cause of the final conflagration. Mr. Cole, in his 
Theory of Comets, advances an hypothesis, which, in some cases, 
thay perhaps be true. He supposes, that the orbit of a comet is not 
an ellipse; but that, when it passes its perihelion, it acquires so 
gteat a velocity, that it continues to recede from the sun, till it comes 
within the attraction of some fixed star: that this attraction may give 
4t a new direction, and increase its velocity anew, till it performs its 
perihelion around that star, as another sun; when it may again fly 
off, and thus visit many different systems. 
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The following table, taken, with some alterations, from Clarke’s 
Commentary on the Bible, wil! presenta full and interesting sum- 
mary ofthe principal bodics in our solar system, together with their 
magnitudes, distances, periods, &c. | 


SUN AND PLANETS. 


{— | Bulk, eg ff 
Names. | Diamet the earthithe eart ezé 
being 1 |being 1. rface 
Sun 883,246 .t,380,000) 533,928 25 14 §& ; 77 
Mercury} 3.224, 3 01654] anknown 111,256 | 1083S 
yr 

enus 7,687 $ 0°8899 $1,398 | 09771 
Earth 7,928 1 1 75 222 | 1:0000 
Moon 2.180, gs | ye 2.335 | 01677 
Mars 4,189 7 0875/1 0 39 2 56,212 | 0:S355 
upiter 89.170 1460 3121 9 55 3 30,358 | 23287 
Saturn 79.042} 1000 97°76 10 16 14 92.351 | 10154 
Sat. Ring | 204,883 10 $215 22,351 
Herschel! 35,112 90 | 16°84 | unknown 15,846 | 09285 


Maan distances roportien, nclination eitedical Repl. 
| from the Sun hele he cchpiie olution. Sidereal Revol. 


tae a | emt CD 


o * “iy. do hm. sly. d. h. m. 

36,583,825 [6:25 7 0 Of0 87 23 3453] 0 87 23 15 
68,360.058 |2-04 $23 45 |0 92416 41 27| 0 224 16 49 
94,507 .428 |1: 1 0 5 4848/1 06 9 
94 507.428 |1: 5 9 O}0 v7 7 43 5|U 27 7 43 
144 000,023 |0°44375 1 51 O | 1 321 22 18 27) t 321 23 30 
491.702,301 |0-:056875 1 19 15 1131514 39 2 11 317 14 27 
901,668,908 [Ol 106 2 3045 29164 7 2t 50 29 176 14 36 
901 668.908 '29 164 7 2t 50 29 176 14 36 
1,803 534,392 0 48 0283294 & 29 0 29 


Beside the bodies named in the above Table, there are belonging 
to the solar system, the 4 Asteroids, and 17 Satellites of Jupiter, 
Saturn and Herschel, which have already been described. : 


OF THE FIXED STARS. 


Those stars, which, when seen by the naked eye, or through tele- 
‘scopes, keep constantly in the same situation with respect to each 
other, are called fixed stars. They are easily distinguished from 
the planets by their twinkling. They appear of various magnitudes. 
This may arise from their different sizes, or distances, or both. As- 
tronomers have distinguished them, from their apparent magnitudes, 
into six classes. The first contains those of the largest apparent 
size ; the second, those which appear next ip bigness ; and 80 on to 
the sixth, which includes all those that can just be seen without 
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telescopes. Those, which can be seen only by the help of the tele- 
scope, are called telescopic stars. Tis classification, however, can- 
not be very exact; for therc are almost endless varieties in their ap- 
parent size, color, or brilliancy ; and, in some of these respects, 
many stars appear to undergo changes, so that the same star may be 


reckoned by some astronomers in the first class, and by others in the 
second or third. 


Number of stars of each magnitude. 


Place. Magnitudes. 
Ist 2d 3d 4th Sth 6th Total. 
In the Zodiac 5 16 44 120 183 646 1014 


Inthe Northern Hemisphere 6 24 95 200 291 635 1251 
Inthe Southern Hemisphere 9 36 84 190 221 323 865 


ee 


Total 20 76 223 512 695 1604 3130 


The stars in the preceding table are so numerous, that it would be 
impossible to furnish names for them all and retain those names in 
the memory. To remedy this inconvenience, the ancients distrib- 
uted them into constediations, to which they gave the names of birds, 
beasts, fishes, &c. from an imaginary resemblance between the forms 
of the constellations, and of those animals. The stars of each con- 
stellation are numbered, according to their magnitude, by the letters 
of the Greek alphabet. q is the largest, @ the second, y the third, 
&c. This division of the heavens was very ancient; for some of the 
constellations are mentioned by Homer and Hesiod, by Amos and 
Job. The following are the names of the constellations in the 
heavens, which are usually delineated on the celestial globe. 


I. Constellations of the Zo- Bootes 


*Taurus Poniatowski 
Cc. 


Ari Draco Lyra 

T Cepheus *Vulpecula et Anser 
Gemini *Canes Seery TORN: Sagitta 
C sts Asterion and Chara§ Aquila 
Vex *Cor Caroli Delphinus 

és Triangulum Cygnus 
Virgo pubes ‘ 

Libra Triangulum minus Equuleus 

Scorpio epeneck *Lacerta 

Sagittarius ae "Minor asda 
Sacoue *Coma Berenices 

Aquarius *Camelopardali III. Constellations south of 
nace *Mons Meneinds "the Zodiae. 

I. Constellations north of Corona Borealis *Phenix 

the Zodiac. Serpens *Officini sculptoria 

Ursa Minor *Scutum Sobieski Eridanus 

Ursa Major Hercules *Hydrus 

Perseus Serpentarius vel Cetus 


Auriga Ophiuchus *Formax Chemica 
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Constellations south of the Canis Minor Centaurus 

Zodiac. *Chamelcon Lupus 
*Horologium *Pyxis Nautica *Quadra Euchdis 
*Reticulis Rhomboid- *Piscis Volans *Triangulum Australe 
alis Hydra Ara 
*Xiphias »Scxtans *Telzscopium 
*Celapraxitellis *Robur Carolinum Corona Australis 
Lepus * Machina Pneumatica *Pavo 
*Columba Noachi Crater *Indus 
Orion Corvus * Microscopium 
Arzo Navis *Crosiers *Octans Hadlianus 
Canis Major *Musca . *Grus 
*Equuleus Pictonius *Apis Indica *Toucan 
*Monaceros — *Circinus  Piscis Australis 


The constellations which have the mark * against them are modern, 
the others are ancient. 

The whole number of the constellations is 90. Of these, 48 are 
ancient, and 42 modern; 33 north of the Zodiuc, 12 inthe Zodiac, 
and 45 south of it. Those stars, which have- never been arranged 
into constellations, are called unformed stars. Those, whose dis- 
tance from the nearest pole is less than the latitude of the place, 
never set below the horizon, and are called circumpolar stars. The 
circles, which they appear to describe in consequence of the earth’s 
rotation, are called circles of frerfretual afparition, Those stars, 
whose distance from the farthest pole is less than the latitude of the 
place, never rise above the horizon. They also receive the same 
name; and the circles, which they appear to describe, are called 
circles of perpetual occultation. ‘The real number of the fixed stars 
cannot be ascertained. Before the invention of the telescope, it was 
not supposed to surpass 3000. But since that event it has been 
found, that, to the greater perfection that instrument is brought, the 
greater, in a very high proportion, is the number of the stars, which 
may be observed. Galileo found 80 stars in the belt of Orion’s 
sword. De Rheita counted 188 in the Pleiades, and more than 2000 
in the constellation of Orion, of which Only 78 are visible to the na- 
ked eye. The fixed stars, as seen through a telescope, are found to 
be collected in clusters. When a small magnifying power is used, 
these clusters appear like small, light clouds, and hence have been 
called nebule. Dr. Herschel has given a catalogue of more than 
2000 nebulz which he has discovered. When these nebulz are 
examined with atelescope of great magnifying power, they are 
found to consist of immense multitudes of stars. Dr. Herschel is of 
opinion that the starry heaven is replete with these nebula ; that 
each nebula is a distinct and separate system of stars ; and that each 
star is the sun or centre of its own system of planets. That brigbt, 
iyregular zone, which we call the Milky Way, he has very carefully 
examined, and concludes that it isthe particular nebula to which 
our sun belongs. In examining it, in the space of a quarter of an 
hour, he has seen the astonishing number of 116,000 stars pass 
through the field of view of a telescope of only 15’ aperture; and, 
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in 41 minutes, he saw 258,000 stars pass through the field of his 
telescope. It is probable that each nebula in the heavens is as ex- 
tensive, and as well furnished with stars, as the milky way ; that 
many nebulz,,within the reach of the telescope, have not yet been 
discovered ; and that very many more lie beyond its reach, in the 
remote regions of the universe. If this be true, the number of 
75,000,000, which La Lande assigned, as the whole number of-the 
fixed stars, will be seen to fall far short of the truth. 

The distance of the fixed stars, however, is so great, that their 
number will, probably, never be calculated with certainty. The 
diameter of the earth’s orbit is 190 millions of miles. Of course, 
when the eye is placed at one end of this diameter, it is so much 
nearer given stars, than when at the opposite end. Yet this im- 
mense distance makes no apparent difference in the size of any of 
them, nor any difference in their relative situations. When seen 
through the telescope, also, their size, instead of being increased, is 
diminished. Dr. Bradley estimates the distance of the nearest fixed 
star to be 80,000 times that of the sun. This estimate is undoubted- 
Jy less than the truth. Light passes from the sun tothe earth in 
about 84 minutes. It would be a year anda fifth in passing from the 
nearest fixed star tothe carth. The distance of the nearest fixed 
star is estimated to be more than 5,000,000,000,000 miles from us; 
a distance which a cannon ball, moving at the rate of 480 miles an 
hour, would not pass over in less than 1,180,000 years. Astrono- 
mers generally, however, have calculated the distance of the near- 
est fixed star at 400,000 times the diameter of the earth’s orbit. 

The real magnitudes of the fixed stars are not known. In astro- 
nomical calculations they are generally supposed to be equal to that 
of the sun. 

With regard to their nature, we can make nearer approaches to 
certainty. We know that they shine by their own light; Ist, Be- 
cause reflected light is too feeble to shine at all to such an immense 
distance, and much more with the bright lustre of the fixed stars; 
2dly, Because, if they borrowed their light from any large, luminous 
body, which was near them, that body would itself be visible. They 
resemble the sun in several other particulars. Many of them are 
observed to revolve on an axis; to have spots on their surface, and 
changeable spots, tuo, like those of the sun. Hence they are very 
fairly concluded to be suns, each one a centre of light, and warmth, 
and motion, for its own system of planets. Many of the stars, which 
appear single to the naked eye, Dr. Herschel has discovered to be 
double, treble, and even quadruple. He has observed about 700 of 
this description. Several stars, observed by ancient astronomers, 
are not now to be found ; and several are now observed, which do 
not appear in their catalogues. The first new star, of which we 
have any accurate account, is that discovered by Cornelius Gemma, 
on November 8, 1572, in the chair of Cassiopea. It exceeded Sirius 
in brightness, and was seen at mid-day. At first, it appeared larger 
than Jupiter; but gradually decayed, and after 16 months entirely 
disappeared. Kepler discovered another in October, 1604, near the 
h@gl of the right feot of Serpentarius. It was extremely brilliant, 
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and larger than Jupiter. It was observed to be every moment 
changing into some of the colors of the rainbow, except while near 
the horizon, when it was white. It gradually diminished, till Octo- 
ber, 1605, when it came too near the sun to be visible, and was never 
secn afterwards. A new star appeared in the neck of the Whale, 
in 1596, and after three months disappeared. It was discovered 
again in 1637, and after an occultation of about 9 months, became 
again visible. The star 4/gol in Perseus has a periodic variation 
every 2 days 21 hours. Its greatest brightness is of the second, its 
least, of the fourth magnitude. It changes from the second to the 
fourth in 35 hours, and back again in the same time, and retains its 
full size for the remaining 2 days 14 hours. Many others undergo 
similar changes. It ought also to be remarked, that the fixed stars 
are now generally believed to have proper motions of their own, and 
that Dr. Herschel concludes, from a great variety of observations, 
that our system is moving towards a point in the heavens, near to 
the star called a Aerculis. 

If each of the fixed stars is a sun to a system. and every planet in 
all these systems is inhabited, like ours, with intelligent beings, as is 
supposable, what sublime idcas, what amazement, does such a view 
of the works of the infinite Creator inspire! ‘Oh Lord, how 
manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made them all.”*— 
«¢ The heavens declare the glory of God: and the firmament show- 
eth his handy work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night showeth knowledge. There is no speech nor language where 
their voice is not heard.’’t 


THE GLOBES, AND THEIR USK. 


A globe is a round body, whose surface is every where equally 
remote from the centre. But by the glodes, sometimes called arti- 
ficial globes, is here meant two spherical bodies, whose convex sur- 
faces are supposed to give a true representation of the earth and the 
apparent heavens. One of these is called the terrestrial, the other 
the celestial globe. On the convex surface of the terrestrial globe, 
all the parts of the earth and sea are delineated in their relative 
size, form and situation. 

On the surface of the celestial globe, the images of the several 
constellations and the unformed stars are delineated, and the relative 
magnitude and position, which the stars are observed to have in the 
heavens, are carefully preserved. 

In order to render these globes more useful, they are fitted up 
with certain appurtenances, whereby a great variety of useful pro- 
blems are solved in a very easy and expeditious manner. 

The brazen meridian is that ring in which the globe hangs on its 
axis, represented by two wires passing through its poles. The cir- 
cle is divided into four quarters, of 90 degrees each. In one semi- 
circle, the divisions begin at each pole, and end at 90 degrees of the 


° Ps. civ. 24. t Ps. xix. 1, 2, 3. ® 
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equator, where they meet. Inthe other semicircles, the divisions 
begin at the equator, and proceed thence toward each pole, where 
they end at 90 degrees. The graduated side of this brazen circle 
serves as a meridian for any point on the surface of the earth, the 
globe being turned about till that point comes under it. 

The hour circle is a small circle of brass, divided into 24 hours, 
the quarters and half quarters. It is fixed on the brazen meridian, 
with its centre over the north pole; to the axis is fixcd an index, 
that points out the divisions of the hour circles, as the globe is turn- 
ed round its axis. Sometimes the hour circle, with its divisions, is 
described or marked about the north pole on the surface of the globe, 
and is made to pass under the index. In some of Adams’ globes, 
the equator is used as an hour circle, over which is placed a semi- 
circular wire, carrying two indices, one on the east side of the brazen 
meridian, and the other on the west. 

The horizon is represented by the upper surface of the wooden 
circular frame encompassing the globe about its middle. On this 
wooden frame there is a kind of perpetual calendar, contained in 
several concentric circles. The inner one is divided into four quar- 
ters of 90 degrees cach; the next circle is divided into the 12 
months, with the days in each according to the new style; the next 
contains the 12 equal signs of the zodiac or ecliptic, each being di- 
vided into 30 degrees ; the next, the 12 months and days according 
to the old style ; and there is another circle, containing the 32 points 
of the compass, with their halves and quarters. Although these 
circles are on most horizons, yet they are not always placed in the 
same order. 

The quadrant of altitude is a thin slip of brass, one edge of which 
is graduated into ninety degrees and their quarters, equal to those 
of the meridian. To one end of this is fixed a brass nut and screw, 
by which it is put on and fastened to the meridian ; if it be fixed in 
the zenith, or pole of the horizon, then the graduated edge repre- 
sents a vertical circle passing through any point of the horizon, to 
which it is directed. 

Beside these, there are several circles, described on the surfaces 
of both globes ; as the equator, ecliptic, cirches of longitude and right 
ascension, the trofiice, frolar ciroles, parallels of latitude and declina- 
tion, on the celestial globe ; and on the terrestrial, the equator, eclif- 
tic, troftice, frolar circles, fiarallels of latitude, hour circles or meridi- 
azs,to every 15 degrees; and on some globes, the sfiral rhumbde, 
flowing from several centres, called fies. 

In using the globes, keep the graduated side of the meridian to- 
wards you, unless the problem requires a different position. With 
respect to the terrestrial, we are to suppose ourselves situated at a 
point on its surface; with respect fo the celestial, at its centre. 
The motion of the former represents the real diurnal motion of the 
earth ; that of the latter, the apparent diurnal motion of the heavens. 

The following Prosiess, as being most useful and entertain- 
ing, are selected from a great variety of others, which are easily 
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solved with a fcrrestriad globe, fitted up with the aforesaid appur- 
tenances. 


I, The iatitude of a filace being given, to rectify the globe for tha? 
jlace. 


Let it be required to rectify the globe for the latitude of Boston, 
42°, 23’, N. 

Elevate the north pole, till the horizon cut the brazen meridian in 
42°, 23’, andthe globe is then rectified for the latitude of Boston. 
Bring Boston to the meridian, and you will find it in the zenith, or 
directly on the top of the globe. And 50 of any other place. 


Il. To find the latitude and longitude of a filace on the glcbe. 


Bring the given place under that half of the graduated brazen 
meridian, where the degrees begin at the equator, and under the 
graduated side of it; then the degree of the meridian over it shows 
the latitude; and the degree of the equator, under the meridian, 
shows the longitude. 

Thus Boston will be found in 42°, 23’, N. lat. and about 71° 
W. lon. 


Ill. To find any place on the globe whose latitude and lonyitude 
are given. 


Bring the given longitude, found on the equator, to the meridian, 
and under the given latitude, is the place sought. 


lV. To find the distance and bearing Of any two given places on the 
globe. 


Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over both 
places, the beginning or 0 degree being on one of them, and the de- 
grees between them show their distance ; these degrees, multiplied 
by 60, give the distance in geographical, and, by 694, the distance in 
English, miles nearly. Observe, while the quadrant lies in this po- 
sition, what rhumb of the nearest fly runs mostly parallel to the edge 
of the quadrant, and that rhumb shows nearly the bearing required. 


V. To find the sun’s filace in the eclifitic. 


’ 


Look the day of the month on the horizon, and opposite to it, you 
will find the sign and degree the sun is in that day. Thus, on the 
25th of March, the sun’s place is 42 degrees in fries. Then lnok 
for that sign and degree in the eclifttic line marked on the globe, 
which is the sun’s place ; there fix on a smal black patch, so is it 
prepared for the solution of the following problems. 

Note. The earth’s place is always in the sign and degree opposite 
to the sun; thus, when the sun is 44 degrees in Aries, the earth is 
41 degrees in Libra ; and so of any other. 
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VI. To find the sun's declination, that is, its distance from the equi- 
noctial line, either northward or southward. 


Bring its place to the meridian ; observe what degree of the me- 
ridian lies over it, and that is the declination. Ifthe sun lie on the 
north side of the line, the declination is zorzh, if on the south side the 
declination is south. 

Thus on the 20th of April the sun has | 14 degrees of north decli- 
nation ; on the 26th of October, it has 124 of south declination. 

Note. The greatest declination can never be more, either north 
or south, than the distance of a tropic from the equator. 


VIL To jfind where the sun is vertical on any day. 


Bring the sun’s place to the meridian, observe its declination, or 
hold a pen or wire over it; then turn the globe round, and all those 
countries which pass under the wire, will have the sun vertical, or 
nearly so, that day at noon. Thus onthe 16th day of April, the ine 
habitants of the north part of Zerra Firma, Porto- Bello, Philiffrine 
Isics, southern parts of India, Abyssinia, Ethiopia, and Guinea, have 
the sun over their heads that day at 12 o’clock. 

Note. This appearance can only happen to those who live in the 
torrid zone. 


VIN. Zo find at what place the sun is vertical at any hour. 


Bring the place where you are, (say Boston) to the meridian ; set 
the index to the given hour; then turn the globe till the index point 
to the upper 12, or noon, look under the degree of declination for 
that day, and you find the place where the sun is vertical. 

Thus on the Ist day of May, at half past 8 o’clock, A. M. the sun 
is vertical at Cape Verd, the W. point of Africa. 

Note. If itbe morning, the globe must be turned from E.to W.; 
if in the afternoon, it must bé turned from W. to E. 


IX. Zo find at any hour of the day, what o’clock it is at any filace. 


Bring the place where you are, to the brass meridian ; set the in- 
dex to the hour, turn the globe till the place you want comes under 
the meridian, and the index will point to the time required. 

Thus, when it is 10 o’clock in the morning, at Boston, it is 24 
minutes past 12 at Olinda, in Brazil, and 8 at Mexico, in New- 
Spain; the former being. at 35° W. lon. and the latter at 100° W. 
longitude. 

Note. By this problem you may also see, at one view, in what 
countries the inhabitants are rising, where breakfasting, dining, 
drinking tea, where going to assemblics, and where to ded. 
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X. Tofind at what hour the aun risea and sets any day in the 
year ata filace, the latitude of which docs not exceed 66 and @ 
half degrees; and also on what froint of the compass it rises 
and sete. 


Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place ; bring the sun’s 
place to the meridian, and set the index to 12; then turn the sun’s 
place to the eastern edge of the horizon, and the index will pointe 
out the hour of rising ; if you bring it to the western edge of the ho- 
rizon, the index will show the hour of setting. 

Thus on the 10th day of April, the sun rises at half an hour after 
5‘o’clock at Boston, and sets half an hour before 7. 

Note. In summer the sun rises and sets a little to the zor‘hward 
of the east and west points; and in winter a little to the southward 
of them. If, therefore, when the sun’s place is brought to the eastern 
and western edges of the horizon, you look on the horizon directly 
against the little patch, you will see the point of the compass on which 
the sun rises and sets that day. 


XI. To jfind the length, of the day and night, at any time of the 
year, and at any filace in @ latitude not exceeding 66 and a half 


degrees. 


Double the time of the sun’s rising that day, and it gives the length 
of the mght; double the time of its setting, and it gives the length of 
the day. 

Thus on the Sd of May, the sun rises at Boston at 5 o’clock, and 
sets at 7; the day therefore is about 14 hours long, and the night 10. 


XII. To find the length of the longest and shortest day at a 
given filace. 


Rectify the globe for that place ; if its latitude be north, bring the 
beginning of Cancer to the meridian; set the index to 12, then bring 
the same degree of Cancer to the east part of the horizon, and the 
index wili show the time of the eun’s rising, which doubled, gives 
the length of the shortest night. 

If the same degree be brought to the western side, the index will 
show the time of the sun’s setting, which doubled will give the length 
of the longest day. 

If you bring the beginning of Capricorn to the meridian, and pro- 
ceed in all respects as before, you will have the length of the longest 
night and shortest day. 

Thus in the great Mogul’s dominions, the longest day is 14 hours, 
and the shortest night 10 hours. The shortest day is 10 hours, one 
the longest night 14 hours 

At Petersburg, the capital of Russia, the longest day and night are 
about 19 andahalf hours. The shortest day and night, 4 and a half - 
hours. 

Note. Inall places near the equator, the sun rises and sets at 
6 o'clock, through the year. Thence, to the foler circles, the days 
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wecrease, as the latitude increases; so that at those circles the 
longest day is 24 hours, and the longest night the same. From the 
folar circles, to the fioles, the days continue to lengthen into weeks 
and months; so that at the pole, the sun shines for six months 
together in summer, and is below the horizon six months together 
in winter. Note also, when it is summer with the northern inhabit- 
ants. it is winter with the southern, and the revcrse; and every part 
of the world partakes of an equal share of light and darkness. 


RIL. Zo find those inhabitants to whom the sun is at this moe 
ment rising, setting, in the meridian,and in the oftfiosite. 


Find the sun’s place in the ecliptic, and raise the pole as much 
above the horizon as the sun, that day, declines from the equator ; 
then bring the place, where the sun is vertical at that hour, to the 
brass meridian; it will then be in the zenith. See what countries 
lie in the western edge of the horizon; for to them the sun is rising ; 
to those in the eastern side it is sectting ; to those under the upper 
part of the meridian it is noon ; and to those under the Jower part of 
I, it is midnight. 

Thus at Charlestown, (Mass.) 10th of Apr'l, at 4 0’clock, A. M. 

The sun is about rising on Brazil, S. America. 

Setting on New-Guinea, and Japan Isles. 

It is noon in Persia, Austria, and Nova-Zembla. 

Ivis midnight in the Bay of Good Hope. 


- 


XIV. Zo find the beginning and end of twilight. 


The ¢wilight is that faint light, which opens the morning by little 
and fittle in the east, before the sun rises; and gradually vanishes 
in the west, after sunset. It arises from the sun’s illuminating the 
upper part of the atmosphere, and begins when it approaches within 
about 18 degrees of the eastern horizon, and ends when it has de- 
scended about 18 degrees below the western; when darkness com- 
mences, and continues till another day dawn. 

To find the beginning of twilight: rectify the globe; bring the 
sun’s place in the ecliptic to the meridian, and set the index to 12 
at neon. Turn the degree of the ecliptic, which is opposite to’ 
the sun’s place, till it be elevated 18 degrees in the quadrant of al- 
titude above the horizon on the west, so will the index point to the 
time when twilight begins. Bring the same degree of the ecliptic 
to 18 degrecs of the quadrant on the east side, and the index will 
point to the time when twilight ends. 

Thus, on the 10th of April, at Boston, twilight begins at 41 
minutes after three in the morning, and ends 19 minutes after eight 
in the evening. In London they have a constant twilight while 
sup is beneath the horizon, from the 20th of May to the 20th of 

uly. : 

_ Under the north pole, the twilight ceases when the sun’s declina- 
tion is greater than 18 degrees south, which is from the 13th of 
November to the 29th of January; so that, notwithstanding the sun 
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‘is absent from that part of the world for half a year together, yee 
total darkness does not continuc above 11 weeks; and beside, the 
moon is above the horizon, at the poles, for a whole fortni,ht o£ 
every month through the year. 


XV. To exflain the planomena of the Harvest Moon. 


Rectify the globe for any northern latitude, for instance, that of 
London ; and as the moon’s orbit makes but a smail angle with 
the ecliptic, suppose the ecliptic to represent the moon’s orbit. 
In September, when the sun is in the beginning of /iéra, if the 
moon be then at its full, it must be in the beginning of aries ; and 
as the mean motion of the moon is about 13° ina day, puta patch 
on the first point of aries, and another 13° beyond it on the ecliptic ; 
bring the former patch to the horizon, and then turn the globe till 
the other comes to it, and the motion. of the index will show about 
17°, which is,the difference of the times of the moon’s rising on 
two successive nights; because the earth must make so much more 
than a revolution in time, before it overtakes the moon the next 
night. This small difference ariscs from the small angle which 
the orbit of the moon makes with the horizon. If you continue 
patches at every 13° till you come to éibra, you will find the differ- 
ence of the timeg of rising will increase up’ to that point, and there 
the difference will be about Ih. 17; and this point of the ecliptic, 
when it rises, makes the yreatest angle with the horizon. Hence, 
when the moon comes to the first point of uries, there will be the 
least difference of the times of her rising, and this happens at the 

- time of the full moon, when the full moon happens about the 21st 
of September. That point of the ecliptic, which rises at the least 
angie with the horizon, will be found to set at thé greatest, and there- 
fore when there is the least difference in the times of rising, there 
will be found to be the greatest in the times of setting. 


XVI. Zo measure the distance from one filace to another. 


Take their distance with a pair of dividers, and apply it to 
the equinoctial, will give the number of degrees betwecn them, 
which, dcing multiplied by 60, (the number of geographicahmiles 
in one degree) gives the exact distance sought: or, extend the 
quadrant of altitude from one place to another, that will show the 
number of degrees in like manner, which may be reduced to miles as 
before. 

Thus the distance from London to Madrid is 11 and a half de- 
grees. From Paris to Constantinople 19 and a halfdegrees. From 
Bristol in England to Boston 45 degrees, which, multiplied by 69 
and a half, (the number of English miles ina degree) gives 3127 
and a half miles. 

Note. No place can be further from anotwer than 180 degrees, 
that being halfthe circumference of the globe, and consequently the 
greatest distance. : 
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AVIT. 7 calculate the circumference of the earth, that is, to find the 
number of miles round it,on sufifiosition of its being a globc. 


A line going round the earth, being supposcd to be a circle, is 
divided, like every other circle, into 360 degrees, and each degree 
into 60 minutes. If the length of a degree, then, be multiplied by 
560, the product is the circumference. Thus, if a degree be 694 
English miles, the circumference is 25,020 miles; if a degree be 
69 2 miles, the circumference is 24,912. 

Note. Sixty geovraphical miles make a degree; the circumfe- 
rence, then, is 21,600 geographical miles. 


XVIII. Zo calculate the diameter of the earth. 


Multiply the circumference by 113, and divide the product by 
355 ; the quotient will be the diameter. Thus, if the circumference 
be 24,912. the diameter is 7928. 

Note. From these dimensions of the earth we may infer, 

Ist. That if a hole were made through it, and a mill stone should 
fall in this hole at the rate of one mile a minute, it would be more 
than 23 days descending to the centre. 

2d. 11 a man, desirous of travelling round the earth, should go 20 
miles a day, he would be nearly 3} years in completing the journey. 

3d. If a bird should fly round the carth in two days, the flight 
would exceed the rate of 525 miles an hour. 


~ 


“XIX. Zo find the superficial content of the earth. 


Multiply the circumference, 24,912 miles, by the diameter, 7928 
miles, the superficial content is 197,502,336 square miles. 


XX. Zo find the solid content of the earth. 


Multiply the surface by one sixth of the diameter, and it will ’ 


give its solidity, viz. 260,966,419,968 solid miles. 


PROBLEMS SOLVED ON THE CELESTIAL GLOBE. 


The equator, ecliptic, tropics, polar circles, horizon and brazen 
meridian are exactly alike on both globes. Both also are rectified 
In the same manner. . 

N. B. The sun’s place for any day of the year stands directly 
against that day on the horizon of the celestial globe, as it docs on 
that of the terrestrial. 

. The latitude and longitude of the celestial bodies are reckoned in 
avery different manner from the latitude and longitude of places on 
the earth ; for all terrestrial latitudes are reckoned from the equator, 
and longitudes froin the meridian, of some noted place, as of London 
by the British, and of Paris by the French. But the astronomers of 
all nations agree in reckoning the latitudes of the moon, plancts, 
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comets and fixed stars, from the ecliptic ; and their longitudes, and 
that of the sun, from the equinoctial colure, and from that semicircle 
of it, which cuts the ecliptic at the beginning of arics; and thence 
eastward, quite round to the same semicircle again. Consequently 
those stars, which lie between the equinoctial and the northern half 
of the ecliptic, have north declination, but south latitude ; those 
which lie between the equinoctial and the southern half of the eclip- 
tic, have south declination, but north latitude; and all those which 
lie between the tropics and poles, have their declinations and Jati- 
tudes of the same denomination. 


Pros. I. Zo find the right ascension and declination of the sun 
or any fixed star. 


Bring the sun’s place in the ecliptic to the brazen meridian ; then 
that degree in the equinoctial which is cut by the meridian is the 
sun’s right ascension ; and that degree of the meridian which is over 
the sun’s place is its declination. Bring any fixed star to the me- 
-Fidian, and its right ascension will be cut by the meridian in the 
equinoctial ; and the degree of the meridian that stands over it is its 
declination. So that right ascension and declination on the celestial 
globe are found in the same manner as longitude and latitude on the 
terrestrial. | 


II. Zo find the latitude and longitude of a star. 


If the given star be on the north side of the ecliptic, place the 90th 
degree of the quadrant of altitude on the north pole of the eclipuc, 
where the twelve semicircles meet, which divide the ecliptic into 
the twelve signs ; but if the star be on the south side of the ecliptic, 
place the 90th degree of the quadrant on the south pole of the eclip- - 
tic: keeping the 90th degree of the quadrant on the proper pole, 
turn the quadrant about, until its graduated edge cut the star; then 
the number of degrees on the quadrant, between the ecliptic and the- 
star, is its latitude ; and the degrees of the ecliptic cut by the quad- 
rant is the star’s longitude, reckoned according to the sign in which 
the quadrant then is. 


III. Zo represent the face of the starry firmament,as seen from 
any given filace of the earth, at any hour of the night. 


Rectify the celestial- globe for the given latitude, the zenith, and 
sun’s place, in every respect, as taught by the problem for the ter- 
restrial ; and turn it about until the index point tothe given hour ; 
then the upper hemisphere of the globe will represent the visible 
half of the heavens for that time: all the stars upon the globe being 
then in such situations, as exactly correspond to those in the heavens, 
And if the globe be placed duly north and south, by mcans of a com- 
pass, every star on the globe will point toward the like star in the 
heavens: by which means the constellations and remarkable stars 
may be easily known. All those stars, which are im the eastern side 
of tlic horizon, are then rising in the eastern part of the heavens ; all 
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in the western are setting in the western part; and all those under 
the upper part of the brazen meridian, between the south point of ° 
the |.orizon and the north pole, are at their greatest altitude, if the 
latitude of the place be north; but if the latitude be south, those stars 
which lie under the upper part of the meridian, between the north 
point of the horizon and the south pole, are at their greatest altitude. 


IV. Whe latitude of the place and day of the month being given: to 
find the time when any known star will rise, be on the meridian, or 
set. 


Having rectified the globe, turn it about until the givén star come 
to the eastern side of the horizon, and the index will show the time 
of the star’s rising ; then turn the globe westward, and when the 
star comes to the brazen meridian, the index will show the time of 
the star’s coming to the meridian of the place ; lastly, turn on until 
the star come to the western side of the horizon, and the index will 
show the time of the star’s setting. 

N.B. In northern latitudes, those stars, which are less distant 
from the north pole, than the quantity of its elevation above the north 
point of the horizon, never set; and those, which are less distant 
from the south pole than the number of degrees by which it is de- 
pressed below the horizon, never rise: and vice versa in southern 
latitudes. 


V. To find at what time of the year a given star will be on the me- 
ridian at a given hour of the night. 


Bring the given star tothe brass meridian, and set the index to the 
given hour ; then turn the globe until the index point to XII. at noon, 
and the meridian will then cut the sun’s place, answering to the day 
of the year sought: which day may be easily found against the likc 
place of the sun among the signs on the wooden horizon. 


METHODS OF FINDING THE LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES Ov 
PLACES FROM CELESTIAL OBSERVATIONS. 


What is meant by latitude and longitude has already been suf- 
ficiently explained ; it remains that we show the methods of finding 
both by celestial observations. 

Of finding the latitude. There are two thetharls of finding tho 
latitude of any place. ‘The first is by observing the height of the 
pole above the horizon; the second, by discovering the distance of 
the zenith of the place from the equator. The elevation of the pole 
is always equal to the latitude ; and is thus found. As there is no 
star, towards which either pole points directly, fix upon some star 
near the pole. Take its greatest and least height when it is on the 
meridian. The half of these two sums (proper allowance being 
made for the refraction of the atmosphere) will be the latitude. The 
other method is this. The distance of the zenith of any place from 
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the celestial equator, measured in degrees on the meridian, is equal 
to the latitude. Fix upon some star lying in or near the equator. 
Observe its zenith distance when it is in the meridian. If it is di- 
rectly in the equator, this will be the latitude. If itis nearer than 
he equator, add its declination to its zenith distance ; if farther, de- 
duct its declination from its zenith distance ; the sum or difference 
will be the latitude. 

Of finding the longitude. There are three approved sil ie of 

t 
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discovering the longitude ; 1st, By the moon’s distance from the sun — 


ora fixed star; 2d, By atime-keeper; 3d, By an eclipse of the moon, 
or of one of Jupiter’s satellites. The last only will be described in 
this place. By the earth’s rotation on its axis in 24 hours, the sun 
appears to describe, in the same space of time, an apparent circle of 
360 degrees inthe heavens. The apparent motion of the sun is 
therefore 15 degrees in an hour. If two places, therefore, differ 15 
degrees in longitude, the sun will pass the meridian of the eastern 
place | hour sogner than the western. The commencement of a 
lunar eclipse is seen, at the same moment of time, from all places 
where the eclipse is visible. If, then, an eclipse of the moon is scen 
to commence, at one place, at 12 o’clock at night, and, at another 
place, at 1 o’clock; the places differ 15 degrees in longitude, and 
the last ties eastward of the first. The nautical almanac, published 
in London, and calculated for the meridian of Greenwich, contains 
the exact time when the eclipses of the moon commence at that 
place. When the time of the commencement of an eclipse at any 
place has been observed, a comparison of it with the time in the al- 
manac will determine the difference of time between the place and 
Greenwich. Ifthe hour is later than the hour in the almanac, the 
place is situated tothe east of Greenwich; if earlier, to the west. 
As | hour in time is 15 degrees in motion, sois one minute, 15 
minutes, and one second, 15 seconds. This would be the easiest 
and most accurate method ot ascertaining the longitude, if we could 
determine the precise moment of time when a lunar eclipse com- 
mences. But this cannot, in general, be determined nearer than 1 
minute, and often not nearer than 2 or 3 minutes. A variance of 
1 minute would make the difference of 15 minutes or miles in lon- 
gitudes of 2 minutes, 30 minutes; and of 3 minutes, 45 minutes. 

This objection does not lie against the method of ascertaining the 
longitude by the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. The telescope enables 
us to determine the precise moment when they are immersed in the 
shadow of their primary. The hour at the place, therefore, being 
ascertained, and compared with the hour in the almanac, we are en- 
abled to determine, as before, the exact difference of longitude. 

On the equator a degree of longitude is equal to 60 geographical 
miles; and of course a minute on the equator is equal to J geo- 
graphical mile. Butas all the meridians cut the equator at right 
angies, and approach nearer and nearer till they cross each other at 
the poles, it is obvious that the degrees of longitude decrease as you 
go from the equator to the pole. They do not, however, decrease 
uniformly ; for a degree of longitude, in latitude 60 degrees, is 30 
miles, or half as long as a degree on the equator. 
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The following Table contains tie length of a degree of longitude in 


English miles 


Lutitude, 


69-2000 [18 65-8134 
671896 19, 65-4300 
69:1578 20 65 0265 
62 1052 21] 64-6037 
4 6903512 122) 64-1609 
68°9363 25; 63-6986 


le, 


ALILUC 


| 


] 


L, 68-1489 


68 8208 {24 
68-6845 [25 
68-5267 126 
683481 27 


i28 
l| 67-9288 ‘2y 


2} 67:6880 ‘30 


63-2177 
62:7167 
62:1963 
61-6579 
61/1001 
60:5237 
599293 


IS) 67 4264 3] 
ls 67-1448 59 
5; 668424 33 
l6' 66-5191 13 
I7 66-1760 ‘35 


593162 
58°685 1 
58:06360 
573696 
566852 


Degrees of 
Longitude. 


55°9842 
55-2659 
54.5303 
§3:7788 
53-0100 
§2:2259 
§ 1°4253 
50-6094 
49°7783 
489313 
48:°0705 
47°1944 
46 3038 
45°3994 
44°4811 
43 5489 
42:°6037 
41-6453 


i ithtude. 


| Degrees of 
| Longitude. 


40°6751 
39 6917 
38°6959 
37-689] 
36°6705 
35°6408 
34:6000 
33°5489 
32°4873 
31416] 
30'3352 
29°2453 
28°1464 
27-0385 
25:9230 
24-7992 
23-6678 
22°5 294, 


for every degree of latitude. 


Latitude. 


Degrees of 
Longitude. 


21°5842 
202320 
19-0743 
17-9105 
16 7409 
15°5665 
143874 
13 2041 
12:0166 
10°8250 
96306 
8 4334 
72335 
60315 
4°8274 
3°6219 
24151 
12075 


ATable, showing the number of geographical miles contained in a de- 
gree Of longitude ineach parallel of latitude from the equator. 
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MAPS, AND THEIR USE. 


A map is the representation of some part of the earth’s surface, 
delineated on a plane according to the laws of projection ; furas the 
earth is of a globular form, no part of its spherical surface can be 
. accurately exhibited on a plane. 

Maps are either general or particular. 

General mafs are such as give us a view of an entire hemisphere, 
or half of the globe, and are projected on the plane of some great 
circle, which terminates the projectcd hemisphere, and divides it 
from the other half of the globe, as the meridian, equator, or the ho- 
rizon of some place ; and, from this circle, the projection is said to 
be meridional, equatorial, or horizontal. 

Particular mafis are such as exhibit a part less than the hemi- 
sphere ; as maps of Europe, Asia, America, or less districts. 

There are two methods of projecting the circles m general maps, 
viz. stereographic and orthographic. Almost all maps are of the 
former kind, and are projected on a meridian. In order to form an 
adequate idea of the construction of maps, we may imagine a globe, 
of thin glass, on which the great and small circles are delineated as 
on the terrestrial globe. Suppose both the poles of this glass globe 
to lie in the horizon, that meridian which is called the equinoctial 
colure, to he coincident with the horizon, and the hemisphere below 
the horizon to be that which is to be projected. In that case the 
plane of the equinoctial colure will be the plane of projection, If the 
eye is now supposed to be placed in that point of the upper hemi- 
sphere where the solstitial colure cuts the equator, and straight lines 
are supposed to pass from every fioint inthe surface of the lower 
hemisphere through the plane of projection, so that they all meet in. 
the eye, it is obvious that every part of the surface of the lower 
hemisphere would be marked or frojected on the plane of pro- 
jection. This is an instance of stereographic projection, on the plane 
of a meridian. The map of the whole earth is commonly contained 
in two circles. The lower hemisphere, projected in this manner on 
the plane of the meridian or colure, would appear to the eye, in the 
place supposed, exactly like the half of sucha map. A new projec- 
tion, obtained by reversing the hemispheres, would give the other 
half of the map. Hence it appears that, in the stereogrephic frojec- 
tion, the eye is placed in the pole of that great circle, whose plane is 
the plane of projection; and that the hemisphere projected is the 
hemisphere opposite the eye. If the eye be supposed to be placed 
at an infinite distance, it is called the orthographic projection. 

In the stereographic projection, the parts about the middle are 
contracted, being much less than those nearer the circumference. 

All the maps in this treatise, and indeed those in almost all others, 
are laid down according to the laws of stereographic projection. 

Maps differ trom the globe in the same manner as a picture does 
from a statue. The globe truly represents the earth; but a map 
hot more thap a plane surface represents one that is spherical. Al- 
though the earth can never be exhibited exactly by one map, yet, by 
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means of scveral, cach containing about 10 or 20 deprecs of latitude, 
the representation will not fall much short of the globe in exactness ; 
because such maps, if joined together, would form a convex surtace 
hearly as round as the globe itself, 

Cardinal Points. The north is considered as the upper part of 
the map ; the south is at the bottom, opposite to the north; the east 
ison the right hand, the face being turned to the north; and the 
weet on the left hand, oppusite to the east. From the top to the bot- 
tom are drawn meridians, or dines of longitude ; and trom side to side, 
farallels of latitude. The outmost of the meridians and parallels 
are marked with degrees of latitude or longitude, by means of which, 
and the scale of miles, which is commonly placed in a corner of the 
map, the situations, distances, &c. of places may be found, as on the 
artificial globe. Thus, to find the distance of two places, suppose 
Philadelphia and Boston, by the map, we have only co measure the 
space between them with the compasses, or a picce of thread, and to 
apply this distance to the scale of miles, which shows that Boston is 
286 miles distant in a straight line from Philadeipnia, If the places 
he directly north or south, east or west, from one another, we have 
only to observe the degrees on the meridians and parallels, and by 
reducing these to miles, we obtain the distance without measuring. 
Rivers are described in maps by black lines, and are wider toward 
the mouth, than toward the head or spring. Mountains are sketched 
on maps as ona picture. Forests and woods arc represented by a 
kind of shrub ; bogs and morasses, by shades; sands and shallows 
are described by small dots; and roads usually by double lines. 
Near harbors, the depth of the water is expressed by figures repre- 
senting fathoms. 

When any part of the heavens or earth is said to be on the right 
or left, we are to understand the expression differently, according to 
the profcssion of the person, who makes use of it ; because, accord- 
ing to that, his face is supposed to be turned toward a certain quarter. 
A geographer is supposed to stand with his, face to the north, because 
the northern part of the world is best known. An astronomer looks 
toward the south, to observe the celestial bodies as they come to the 
meridian. The ancient augurs, in observing the flight of birds, 
looked toward the east; while the poets look westward, toward the 
Fortunate Isles. In books of geography, therefore, by the right band 
we must understand the east; in those of astronomy, the west; in 
such as relate to augury, the south ; and in the writings of poets, the 
north. 


GEOGRAPHICAL THEOREMS, OR PROPOSITIONS. 


These propositions, which are deducible from the nature of the 
foregoing work, the learner will find to be so many real truths, if he 
properly applies and contemplates them upon the globe. 

1. Places lying under the equator have no latitude. 

2. Under the foles of the world the latitude is just 90 degrees. 

3. Going from the equator to the poles, the Jatitude increases, 
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4. The latitude of any place is equal to the height of the pole in 
degrees above the horizon. 

5. Places lying under that meridian, which 1s accounted the first, 
have no longitude. 

6. Those places have the greatest longitude which lie under che 
meridian, opposite to that where longitude begins. 

7. The longitude of any place cannot be greater than 180 Uorvees 
east or west, nor its latitude but 90. 

8. No two places can be farther distant from each orscr tan '3O 
degrees, which is half the circumference of a ereat chal of ite 
globe. 

9. All the inhabitants of the earth enjoy the sw’s Uae an equal 
length of time, and are equally long without it. 

10. Under the equinectial, the days and nights are always causl to 
12 hours; but not exactly so in any other place. 

11. In all places betwcen the cquator and the poles, the days and 
nights are never equal, exccpt at the time of the equinoxes. 

12. In places oxactly under the folar circles, the sun appears, 
when at the summer trofiicy one whole day without setting ; and dis- 
appears one whole day when in the winter tropic: at other times it 
daily rises and sets as elsewhere. 

13. Atall places in the frigid zones, the sun appears every year 
without sctting for a certain number of days ; and disappears tor the 
same space of time. And the nearer to or further from the pole 
those places are, the longer or shorter is its appearance and absence. 

14, To all placcs undcr the same semicircle of the meridian, 
whether on the north or south side of the equator, it is 200” or mid- 
night, ov any other hour of the day or night, at the same time pre- 
cisely. ; 

15. Places lying eastward of any other place have their morning, 
noon, aud evening hours eachicr than at that place, by one hour for 
every 15 degrees it lics eastward of it. 

16, Places lying westward of any other place have their morning, 
noon, and evening hours later than at that place, by one hour tor 
every 15 degrees it lies westward of it. 

17. A person, in going eastward quite round the globe, will gain 
one day in his reckoning ; if westward, he will lose one day. 

18. Two persons, setting out at the same time from a place, to 
make the circuit of the globe, one going eastward, the other west- 
ward, will, on their return, differ in their account of time by two en- 
tire days. 

19. Toall places within the torrid zone, the sun Is vertical, i. e. 
passes over the heads of the inhabitants, ¢wice a year. To those 
under the tropics, once ; but it is never vertical to those in the fem- 
frerate or frigid zones. 

20. People who live to the north of the torrid zone see the sun 
due south at nvon, and their shadows project north; and those who 
live to the south of the torrid zone see the sun due zo7¢/ at noon, and 
their shadows project south. 

21. The nearer the sun is to the zenith of any person, the shorter 
is the shadow at noon. 
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22. Onthe days of the eguizoxres only, that is abeut the 20th of 
March and 23d ot September, the sun riscs exactly in the cast point 
of the horizon, and sets in the west point, toevery place on the earth, 

23. “Lo places in north laéitude, the sun riscs toward the north 
of east, and sets toward the north of west, trom the vernal to the az- 
tumnal equinox ; and rises toward the south of cast, and sets toward 
the souzh of weat, from the time of the autumnal equinox to that of 
the vernal, 

Lastly. In all places of the toriid zone, the morning and eve- 
ning twilight is least; in the two frigid zones itis greatest; and in 
the temperate zones the twilight is a medium betwcen them. 


OX THE TEMPERATURE OF DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE EARTH. 


The presence of the sun is one of the principal sources of heat, 
and its absence the cause of cold; and were these the only sources 
of heat and cold, in the same parallel of latitude, there would be the . 
same degree of heat or cold at the same season; but this is found 
to be contrary to fact; the temperature of the eastern coast of 
N. America is much colder than the western coast of Europe, under 
the same latitude. Very hot days are frequently felt in the coldest 
chmates; and very cold weather, even perpetual snow, is found in 
countries under the equator. We must therefore seck for other 
causes of heat and cold, and these must evidently be partly local. 

One great source of heat is from the earth; whether this arises 
from any central fire, or from a mass of heat diffused through the 
earth, it is not perhaps easy to say; the latter cause is perhaps the 
most probable; and in this case, the heat which is thus gradually 
lost is renewed again by the sun. This heat,imparted from the earth 
tothe atmosphere, tends greatly to moderate the severity of the 
winter’s cold. It is found by observation, that the same degree of 
heat resides in all subterraneous places at the same depth, varying a 
little at diferent depths, but is never Icss than 56 of FARRENHEIT’S | 
thermometer. There is however an exccption to this in mines, 
where there is probably some chemical operations going forward. 
Mr. Kinwan, in his Estimate of the Temperature of different Lat- 
itudee, and to whom we are principally indebted forthe ideas in this 
article, observes, that at 80 or 90 feet (if this depth have any com- 
Bunication with the open air, and perhaps, at a much less depth, if 
there be no such communication) the temperature of the earth varies 
very little, and generally approaches to the mean annual heat. 
Thus the temperature of springs is nearly the same as the mean an- 
nual temperature, and varies very little in different seasons. The 
temperature of the cave, at the observatory at Paris, is about 533 dc- 
grees, and varies about half a degree in very cold years; its depth is 
about 90 feet. The internal heat of the earth in our climate is always 
above 40, and therefore the snow generallf begins to melt first at the 
bottom. 

The next source of heatis the condensation of vapor. It is well 
known that vapor contains a great quantity of heat, which produces 
no other effect, but that of making it assume an aerial, expanded 
state, until the vapor is condensed into a liquid; during which cone 
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densation a certain quantity of heat escapes, and warms the surround— 
ing atmosphere. ‘This condensation is frequently formed by the at- 
. traction of an electrical cloud, and hence arises the great sultriness 

which we frequently experience before rain, and particularly before 
a thunder storm. 

As the earth is one of the great sources of heat, warming the sur- 
rounding air, distance from the earth must be a source of cold; and 
thus we find, that as you ascend in the atmosphere, the cold in- 
creases, In the vicinity of Paris, the temperature of the earth being” 
47°, at the estimated height of 11084 feet it was found to be 21°, 
or 11° below congelation, by M. Cu ares, who ascended in a balloon. 
And Lord Muterave, at the bottom of Hacklyt Hill, lat. 80, found 
the temperature of the air 50°; but on the top, at the height of 1503 
feet, only 42°. Hence we find, that the highest mountains, even 
under the equator, have their tops continually covered with snow. 
Mr. Boucuer found the cold of Pinchina, one of the Cordelieres, im- 
mediately under the line, to extend from 7° to 9° below the freezing 
point every morning before sunrise ; and hence at a certain height, 
whieh varies in almost every latitude, it constantly freezes at night all 
the year round, though in the warm climates it thaws to some degree 
the next day. This height he calls the lower term of congelation : 
between the tropics he places it at the height of 15577 tcct English 
measure. 

The next great source of cold is evaforation. The same cause 
which makes the condensation of vapor a source of heat, makes 
evaporation the source of cold; as it absords the fire in the latter in- 
stance, which it gives out in the former: the heat thus absorbed is 
called /atenz heat, as it produces, in that state, no sensation of warmth. 
Atacertain height above the lower term of congelation it never 
freezes, not because the cold decreases, but because the vapors do 
not ascend so high; this height Mr. BouGcuenr calls the ufifer term 
of congelation, and under the equator he fixes it at the height of 
28,000 feet. Mr. Kirwan has given us the following mtan height of 
the upper and lower terms of congelation, for the latitude of every 5 
degrees, in fect. 


Alt. dower | Alt. ufifer Alt. dower , Alt. ufifier 


Lat. | Term. Term. Lat. |“ Term. Term. 
Sona newer 

0° 15577 28000 45° 7658 13730 

5 15457 27784 50 6260 11253 
10 15067 27084 55 4912 8830 
15 14498 26061 60 3684 6546 
20 13719 24661 65 2516 4676 
25 13030 23423 70 1557 2809 
30 11592 20838 75 |) 748 1346 
35 10664 19169 80 120 206 
40 9016 16207 . 


Sometimes the temperature of the upper air is higher than that of 
the lower air, particularily when a large mass of vapors is condensed 
by electrical agency ; for no part of the heat given out by that cause 
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being lost by communication with air much colder, that which sur- 
rounds the vapors so condensed, must be heated to a considerable 
degree. The clouds, by absorbing the sun’s rays, are more heated 
than the clear air would be. These, and other cir cumstances, render 
the true height of the terms of congclation at any time, subject to 
considerable uncertainty. 

The clearing away of woods lessens the vapors, and consequently 
diminishes the quantity of rain, and increases the temperature. Sev- 
eral parishes in Jamaica, which used to produce fine crops of sugar- 
canes, are now dry for nine months in a year, and are turned into 
cattle-pens, by the clearing away of the woods. Hence, water is most 
plenuful in those countries where woods abound, and the -best 
springs are there found. In America, since the woods in the neigh- 
borhood of their towns have been cut down, many streams have be- 
come dry; ; and others have been reduced so low, as to cause great 
interruptions to mills. 

Of evaporation, the following facts may be observed. 1. That in 
our climates, evaporation is about four times as great from the 21st 
ef March to the 21st of September, as from the 21st of September to 
the 21st of March. 

2. The degree of cold produced by evaporation, is always much 
greater when the air is warmer than the evaporating surface, than 
that which is produced when the surface is warmer than the air, 
Hence, warm winds, as the Sirocco, and Harmatan, are more drying 
than cold winds. 

3. Evaporation is more copious when the air is less loaded with 
vapors, and is therefore greatly promoted by cold winds flowing into 
warmer countries. 

4. Evaporation ts greatly increased by a current of air or wind 
flowing over the evaporating surface, because unsaturated air is con- 
stantly brought into contact withit. Hence, calm days are hottest, as 
has been commonly remarked. 

5. Tracts of land covered with trees or vegetables emit more 
vapor than the same space covered with water. Mr. Wittianms 
(Philadelphia Transactions ) found this quantity te amount to $ more. 
Hence the air about a wood or forest is made colder by evaporation 
from trees and shrubs, while the plants themselves are kept in a more 
moderate heat, and secured from the burning heat of the sun by thc 
vapors which perspire from the leaves. Thus, we find the shade of 
vegetables more effectual to coul us, as well as more ngrecnls than 
the shade from rocks and buildings. 

The heat and cold of different countries are transmitted from onc 
to the other, by the medium of winds. 

From what has been observed it is manifest, that some situations 
are better fitted to receive or communicate heat, than others; thus, 
high and mountainous sit#ations, being nearer to the source of cold 
than lower situations; and countries covered with woods, as they 
prevent the access of the sun’s rays tothe earth, or to the snow which 
they may cunceal, and present more numerous evaporating surfaces, 
must be colder than open countries, though situated in the same lat- 
itude. And since all tracts of land present infinite varieties of sit- 
tation, uniform results cannot here be expected. Mr. Kirwan ob- 
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serves therefore, that it is on water only that we must seck for a 
standard situation, with which to compare the temperature of other 
situations. Now the globe contains, properly speaking, but two 
great tracts of water, the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans; which 
may each be divided into north and south, as they lie on the north- 
ern or southern side of the equator. In this tract of water, he chose 
that situstion for a standard which recommends itself more by 
its simplicity, and freedom from any but the most permanent causes 
of alteration of temperature ; viz. that part of the Atlantic which 
lies between 80° north and 45° south latitude, and extending south- 
ward as far as the gulf stream, and to within a few leagues of 
the coast of America; and that part of the Pacific ocean which 
lics between 45° north and 40° south latitude, and from 20° to 275° 
east longitude. Within this space, the mean annual temperature 
will be found as expressed by the following table. The tempera- 
tures beyond 80° of latitude are added, though not strictly within the 
standard. 


A Table of the mean Annual Temperature of the standard situation, in 


every degree of Latitude. 

Lat. ; Temp. trot ib emp. “Lat [ 
o° 84 | 33° 68-3 62° 
5 83°6 34 67°4 63 
6 83 4 35 | 66-6 64 

7 83:2 36 65°7 65 
8 82°9 37 648 66 
9 82:7 38 63°9 67 

10 82:3 39 63 68 
1 82 40 62 69 
12 81:7 41 61°2 70 
13 81-3 42 60°3 71 
14 80°8 43 59°4 72 
15 80-4 44 58°4 73 
16 799 45 57°5 74 
17 79°4 46 56°4 75 
18 78:9 47 55°6 76 
19 78:3 48 547 77 
20 17°8 49 538 78 
21 772 50 §29 79 
22 76°5 51 524 80 
23 759 52 S511 81 
24 75°4 53 50°2 82 
25 74°5 54 49°2 83 
26 73°8 55 48°4 84 
27 72°8 56 475 85 
28 72°3 57 46°7 86 
29 71:5 58 45°8 87 
30 707 59 45°} 88 
31 69-9 60 443 89 
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The rule by which this table has been computed, was given by the 
famous astronomer ‘Topias Mayer of Gottingen, and is as follows ; 
it was constructed from knowing the mean annual temperatures of 
two fatitudes. Let e be the sine of the latuude ; then the mean an- 
nual temperature will be §4—53 X s*; that is, /rom 84 subtract 53 
multifilied into the square of the sine of the latitude, and the remaine 
deg ia the mean annual temperature. 

The temperatures of different years differ very little near the 
eqaator, but they differ more and more as you approach the poies. 

It scarce ever freezes in latitudes under 35°, except in nigh situa- 
tions; and it scarce ever hails in latitudes higher than 6V°. 

In latitudes between 35° and 60°, in places adjacent to the sea, 
It generally thaws when the sun’s altitude is 40° or upwards; and 
seldom begins to freeze, until the sun’s meridian altitude is be- 
Idw 40°. 

The greatest cold in all latitudes in our hemisphere is generally 
about half an hour before sunrise. The greatest hcat in all latitudes 
between 6U° and 45° 1s about hall past two o’clock in the afternoon ; 

tween latitudes 45° and 35°, about 2 o’clock; between latitudes 
35° and 25°, about half past 1 o’clock ; and between latitude 25° and 
the equator, about 1 o’clock. On sea, the difference between the 
heat of day and night, is not so great as on land, paiticularly in low 
lautudes. ° 

In all jatitudes, January isthe coldest month. July is the warmest 
month in al} latitudes above 48°: but in lower latitudes, August is 
the warmest. The temperature of April approaches more nearly to 
the mean annual temperature, than any other month. 

In the highest latitudes, we often meet with an heat of 75° or 80° ; 
and in latitudes 59° and 60° the heat of July is frequently greater 
than in latitude 51°. 

All countrics lying to the windward of high mountains, or ex- 
tensive forests, are warmer than those to the leeward in the same lat- 
itude. 

The vicinity to the sea is another circumstance which affects the 
temperature ofa climate; as it moderates the heat irom the Jand, 
and brings the atmosphere down to a standard best fitted to the human 
constitution. In our hemisphere, countries which lie to the south of 
any tea, are warmer than those that have the sea to the south ofthem, 
because the winds that should cool them in winter are mitigated by 
passing over the sea; whereas those which are northward of the sea, 
are cooler in summer by the breezes from it. A northern or south- 
ern bearing of the sea renders a country warmer than an eastern or 
western bearing. 

Islands participate more of temperature arising from the sea, and 
are therefore warmer than continents. 

The soils of large tracts of land have their share in influencing 
the temperature of the country: Thus, stones and sand heat and 
cool more readily, and to a greater degree, than mould; hence, he 
violent heats in the sandy deserts of Arabia and Africa; and the in- 
tense cold of Terra del Fuego, and other stony countries in cold lat- 
tudes. 
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Vegetables considerably affect the temperature of a climate. 
Wooded countries are much colder than those which are open anci 
cultivated. 

Every habitable latitude enjoys a heat of 60° at least, for 2 months, 
and this is necessary for the growth and maturity of corn. The quick - 
ness of vegetation in the higher latitudes proceeds trom the ime the 
sun is above the horizon. Rain is but little wanted, as the earth is 
sufficiently moistened by the liquefaction of the snow that covers it 
during the winter. In this we cannot sufficiently admire the wise 
disposition of Providence. 

It is owing to the same provident hand that the globe of the earth 
is intersected with seas and mountains, in a manner, that seems, on Its 
first appearance, altogether irregular and fortuitous; presenung to 
the eye of ignorance, the view of an immense ruin: but when the 
effects of these seeming irregularities on the earth are carefully in- 
spected, they are found most dencficial, and even necessary to the 
welfare of its inhabitants; for, to say nothing of the advantages of 
trade and commerce, which could not exist without seas, we have 
seen that it is by their vicinity, that the cold of higher latitudes is 
moderated, and the heat of the lower. It is by the want of seas, that 
the interior parts of Asia, as Siberia and Great Tartary, as well as 
those of Africa, are rendered almost uninhabitable; a circumstance 
which furnishes a strong prejudice against the opinion of these, who 
. think those countries were the original habitations of man. In the 
same manner, mountains are necessary ; not only as the reservoirs 
of rivers, but as a defence against the violence of heatin the warm 
Jatitudes ; without the Alps, Pyrenees, Apennines, the mountains of 
Dauphine, Auvergne, &c. Italy, Spain and France would be deprived 
of the mild temperature which they now enjoy. Without the Bal- 
pate Hills, or Indian Apennine, and the stupendous mountains of 
Napaul, the highest on the globe, India would have been a desert. 
‘The same may be said of the Andes, and a great part of S. America. 
Hence, Jamaica, St Domingo, Sumatra, and most other islands be- 
tween the tropics, are furnished with mountains, from which the 
breezes proceed which refresh them. 

The annual heat of London and Paris is nearJy the same; but from 
the beginning of April to the end of October, the heat is greater at 
Paris, than at London. Hence, grapes arrive at greater perfection 
in the neighborhood of Paris, than about London. 

The following table contains a comparison of the temperature of 
London with several other places. The first column contains the 
place ; the second, the annual temperature ; the third, the tempera- 
ture of January, that being the coldest month; and the fourth, the 
temperature of July; that at London, as the standard, being esti- 
mated at 1000. The degree of co/d is estimated in the third column, 
and the degree of Aeat in the second and fourth. 
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An. Temp. | Temp. Jan. | Temp. July. 


ish Town, in Jamaica 
Madras ‘ s 


At London, by a mean of the observations made at the Royal So- 
dety from 1772 to 1780, it appears that the mean annual tempera- 
(ure is 519, or in whole numbers, 52°; and the monthly temperae 
ture is as follows : 


January - -  35°9 | July ° - 66°-3 
February - ° 423 | August - - 65°85 
March - - 464 | September - - 59°63 
April ” : 49-9 | October - - 52°81 
May - - 5661 | November - . 44°44 
june - - 6322 ' December - - 41:04 


The greatest usual cold-is 20%, and happens in January; the 
greatest usual heat is 81°, and happens generally in July. 

The limits of the annual variation are 2°5, that is, 1° above, and 
"5 below the mean. 

The greatest variations of the mean temperature of the same month 
in different years, are as follows: 


January - - 6° 1 July - - 20 
February . - 5 | August - 2 
March ° ° 4 | September - ° 3°5 
April - - 3 | October - . 4 
May - - 2°3| November - ° 4 
June . - 2 | December - - 3 


Hence it appears, that the temperatures of the summers differ 
tuuch Jess than those of the winter. 

The most usual variations of temperature within the space of 24 
hours in every month, are, 


anuary : - 6° , July - : 10° 
February . - 8 | August - - 15 
March : - 20 | September - : 18 
April - - 18 | October - - 14 
May - - 141 November - - 9 
Jtne “ : 12 | December - - 6 
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At Petersburg, lat. 59°, 56’, lon. 30°, 24, E.the mean annual 
temperature is 38°-8. from the mean of 6 years. The greatest cold 
observed was that at which mercury freezes, that is, 39° below 0° ; 
but the greatest mean degree of cold for several years was 25° 
below 0°. The greatest summer heat, on a mean, is 79°, yet once it 
amounted to 94°. It seldom hails at this place. 

In lat. 79°, 50’, Lord Mulgrave observed the yreatest heat for two 
days to be 58°, and the least 46%. Mr. Martin observes, that the 
weather in the polar regions is very unsteady; one hour it blows a 
violent storm, and the next there is a dead calm; neither docs it 
blow long in any one point, but sometimes from every point within 
24 hours. After a calm, the north wind springs up first; the sky is 
seldom perfectly clear, and storms are much more frequent than in 
lower latitudes. 

In Europe, unusual cold in summer may arise, cither from a long 
continuance of casterly or northerly winds, or from frequent and 
heavy rains, which are followed by great evaporations. or from a long 
continuance of cloudy weather in June and July, which prevents the 
earth from receiving its proper degree of heat. 

The causes of unusual cold in winter may be these. 1. Unusual 
cold in the preceding summer. For the heat in the winter being in 
a great measure derived from the earth, if this be deprived of its 
usual heat, the want of it must be perceived in winter. The cold 
of January, 1709, was the severest long known in Europe; and Mr. 
Derham remarked, that the preceding June was so cold, that his 
thermometer was near the freezing point on the 12th of that month, 
and the quantity of rain was much greater than usual. Mr. Wolf 
made the same observation in Germany. 2. Heavy rains followed 
bu easterly or northerly winds. This circumstance produces great 
cold at any time, on account of the great evaporation, which then 
takes place by these dry winds. It took place in October, 1708, 
as Mr. Wolf observed ; and an intense cold immediately followed. 
3. Westerly or southerly currents, in the ufifier regions of the ate 
mosphere, whilst easterly or northerly winds frrevail in the lower. 
For the warm currents are deprived of their moisture, by the cold 
of the superior regions; and this, descending in the form of snow,’ 
cools the inferior strata below their usual temperature ; this circum- 
stance also took place in 1709, when the cold was greatest. 4. Zhe 
arrival of Siberian or American winds; Siberia is 2800 miles east 
of London; but according to Mr. Smeaton’s computation, acommon 
high wind moves at the rate of 35 miles in an hour, and therefore may 
pass to London in 3 days from Siberia, and preserve much of its 
original degree of cold. The winds from America may also arrive 
in London in a few days; but their rigor will be abated by passing 
over the sea; but if the sea have been previously cooled by north- 
erly winds, the westerly winds may prove very cold. Mr. Derham, 
on comparing his journals with those of Mr. Robie in New-England, 
found, that after a few days, the American winds passed into En- 
gland. The wind in 1784 was equally severe in America, as in Eu- 
rope. 5. The fall ofa aupfertor stratum of the atmosfiherc. This will 
happen when a cold wind in the upper regions of the atmosphere 
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passes over a country, the lower strata of whose atmosphere are 
lighter ; and hente a low state of the barometer generally precedes 
such extraordinary cold. It is probably for this reason that Holland 
oftener expericnces a greater deyree of cold than other countries 
under higher latitudes; for being a moist country, its atmosphere 
abounds more in vapors, which renders it specifically lighter; thus, 
during the great cold of January, 1783, the barometer was lower 
than ivhad been known to be for 50 years before, during that month : 
and Muschenbrock remarked, that in wintcr, when the mercury in 
the barometer descends, the cold increases. 

Land is capable of receiving much more either heat or cold than 
water. In winter, when the surface of water is much cooled by con- 
tact with the colder air, the dceper and warmer water at the bottom, 
being specifically lighter, rises and tempers the top; and as the 
colder water constantly descends during the winter, in the follow- 
ing summer the surface is generally warmer than at greater depths ; 
whereas in winter it is colder; hence it has been remarked, that the 
sea is always colder in summer and warmer in winter, after a storm, 
the water at great depths being mixed with that at the surface. Of 
the following observations, the three first were made by Lord Mul- 
grave, the three next by Wales and Bayley, and the other by Mr. 
Bladh. Tbethird column expresses the heat of the air over the sur- 
face of the sea; the fourth expresses the depth of the sea in feet ; 
the fifth expresses the heat of the sea at that depth; and the sixth 
expresses the heat of the sea at the surface. 


As the water in the high northern and southern latitudes is, by 
cold, rendered heavier than that in lower warm latitudes, hence arises 
a perpetual current from the poles to the equator, which sometimes 
carries down large masses of ice, which cool the air to a great ex- 
tent. Inland seas of great extent have been frozen in very severe 
winters. In 1668, the Baltic was so firmly frozen, that Charles XI. 
of Sweden, carried his whole army over it; and the Adriatic was 
frozen in 1709. The temperatures of land and water differ more in 
winter than in summer; for in winter, inland countries, from lat. 49° 
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to 70°, are frequently cooled down to 40°, 50°, and some to 70° 
below the freezing point; whereas, the sea below lat. 76° is not 
colder than 4° below that point in the northern hemisphere, except 
some narrow seas inthe north Pacific ocean; but in summer, no 
considerable extent of land is heated to more than 15° or 20° above 
the temperature of the sea, stony and sandy deserts excepted. 

The temperatures of the smaller seas, in general, if not surround- 
ed with high mountains, are a few degrees warmer in summer, and 
colder in winter, than the standard ocean ; in high latitudes they are 
frequently frozen. 

The White sea is frozen in the winter. 

The gulf of Bothnia is in a great measure frozen in winter; but 
in summer it is sometimes heated to 70°. Its general temperature 
in July is from 48° to 56°. 

The German sea is about 3° colder in winter, and 5° warmer in 
summer, than the Atlantic. 

The Mediterranean sea is, for the greater part of its extent, warm- 
er, both summer and winter, than the Atlantic, which, for that reason, 
flows into it. It is sometimes frozen in the neighborhood of Venice. 

The Black sea is colder than the Mediterranean, and flows into it. 

The Caspian sea js situated in the vicinity of high mountains, and 
is in a great measure frozen in winter. Its level is said, by Pallas, 
to be lower than the ocean. 

Some idea may be formed what altitudes on the surface of the 
globe are accessible to men, by considering the height above the sea 
of the inferior line of perpetual snow. Inthe middle of the torrid 
zone, it appears, from Mr. Bouguer’s observations, to be elevated 
5201 yards, and 4476 about the tropics. In middle latitudes there is 
constant snow at the height of 3300 yards. In lat. 80° north, Lord 
Mulgrave found the inferior line of snow to be at the height of 400 
yards: whence we may conclude, that at the poles, there 1s constant 
snow upon the surface of the earth. 

M. Humboldt, in his table of the sow dine, or lower limit of con- 
gelation in different latitudes, states, that, under the equator in S, 
America, on the Andes, near Quito, Chimborazo peak, the perpetual 
snow line is 2445 French toises* above the level of the sea, and 880 
toises below the summit of Chimborazo. In the latitude of Mexico, 
20° N. on Mount Popocatepetl, the perpetual snow line 1s 2300 feet. 
In Mont Blanc, in the latitude of 45° N. 1400. In Sweden and 
Norway, N. lat. 65°, 700 toises. 

In June, 1802, M. Humboldt ascended 19,400 feet on the Chim- 
borazo mountain, which is probably the highest point ever before at- 
tained by man, and beyond which it would be too hazardous to life to 
proceed. The highest flight known of the Condar is 21,000 feet. 
M. Lassac ascended in a balloon, from Paris, 16th Sept. 1804, to the 
height of 22,900 feet. No one has ascended beyond this height. 


* The French foise is to the English fathom nearly as 16 to 15; and the En- 
glish fathom is 6 feet : trom which data the heights above may be ealculated. 
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ATMOSPHERE AND WINDS. 


Air is a fine, invisible fluid, surrounding the earth, and extending 
some miles above its surface; and that collection of it, together with 
the bodies it contains, circumscribing the earth, is called the aimo- 
sphere. 

The constitution of the atmosphere is made up of four parts. 
1. Air, properly so called. 2. Aqueous vapor. 3. Carbonic acid 
gas, or what has been called fixed air. 4. Certain other substances, 
not yet exactly determined. 

The mobility of the atmosphere, in connexion with some of its 
qualities and powers now enumerated, is the origin of two interest- 
ing phenomena, sound and wind. 

The air is susceptible of vibratory motion ; and a degree and par- 
ticular kind of this motion produces sound. Vibrations communi- 
cated to the air by a sonorous body are propagated somewhat in the 
manner of waves on the surface of water, and with the velocity of 
about 13 miles in a minute. 

Few natural bodies have been the subject of more experiments 
than the air; and from these it appears, that itis both heavy and 
elastic. By its gravity, it is capable of supporting all lighter bodies, 
as, smoke, vapors, odors, kc. And by its elasticity, a small volume 
of air is capable of expanding itsclf in such a manner as to fill a very 
large space, and also of being compressed into a much smaller com- 
pass. Cold has the property of compressing air, and heat of ex- 
panding it, But assoon asthe cause of expansion or compression 
is removed, it will return to its natural state. Hence, ifan alteration 
be made in any part of the atmosphere, either by heat or cold, the 
neighboring parts will be put in commotion by the effort which the 
air always makes to recover its former state. 

Wind is nothing more than a stream or current of air, capable of 
very different degrees of velocity, and generally blowing from one 
point of the horizon to its opposite, The horizon, like all other cir- 
cles, is divided into 360 degrees ; but as these divisions are too mi- 
pute for common use, it is also divided into 32 equal parts, called 
rhumbs,or froints of the compass. Winds are denominated east, 
west, north, south, &c. according to the points of the compass on 
which they blow ; and, with respect to their direction, are distributed 
into three classes, viz. general, periodical, and variable. 

General winds are such as blow always nearly in the same direc- 
uon. They are found to prevail in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
between the latitudes of about 28 degrees north and south; blowing 
generally at the equator from the east, on the north side of it between 
the north and east, and more northerly the nearer the northern limit ; 
and on the south side, between the south and east, and more south- 
erly the nearer the southern limit; and arc also called tropical or 
general trade winds. 

Winds mostly originate in variations of the temperature of the at- 
mosphere. An increase of heat in any part rarefies the air, and as 
the resistance is least above, produces an ascending current, which 
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diffuses itself at some greater altitude, where the density is less, and 
at the same time the ambient colder air rushes to the rarefied part to 
restore the equilibrium, and thus winds blow toward it on every side. 
On the contrary, cold condenses the atr; and a partial condensation 
produces winds blowing in every direction from the condensed part. 

The superior degree of heat near the equator, produced by the 
action of the sun, in connexion with the earth’s rotation on Its axis, 
may be considered as the cause of the general winds. For, in cone 
sequence of greater heat, the air becomes more rarefied, and cur- 
rents flow thither from the northern and southern regions; that Is, a 
nerth wind is produced on the north side of the equator, and a south 
wind on the south side. And, since the velocity of the diurnal mo- 
tion is greater at the equator than in any parallel of latitude, and 
since the air, having this motion in common with the earth, when at 
rest with respect to the earth, is proportionally swifter at the equa- 
tor; it follows, that a current moving from the north or south toward 
the equator, having less velocity toward the east than the equatorial 
region, will have a relative motion toward the west; that is, it will 
become an easterly wind, blowing between north and east on the 
north side of the equator, and between south and east on the south 
side. 

Periodical winds are such as blow nearly in certain directions 
during certain periods of time. The monsoona or shifting trade 
winds, and the land and sca breezes, are of this kind. The monsoons 
blow six months in one direction, and then six months in the oppo- 
site, the changes happening about the times of the equinoxes. These 
winds chiefly prevail in some parts of the Indian Ocean. The land 
and sea breezes are winds, which blow from the land in the night, 
and from the sea in the day time, changing their direction every 12 
hours. They obtain in some degree on the coast of every country, 
-but are most remarkable between the tropics. At the islands be- 
tween the tropics, the sea breeze begins about nine o’clock in the 
morning, and continues till about nine in the evening ; a land breeze 
then succeeds, and continues till about nine the next morning. ° 

The periodical winds arise from the difference in the temperature 
of the air over land, and of that over water, occasioned by their not 
acquiring or losing equal degrees of heat in a giventime. The In- 
dian ocean is bounded on the east and north by part of Africa, Ara- 
bia, Persia, and India, the shores of which are situated within the 
limits of the trade winds ; and the sun, after the vernal equinox, ren- 
cers the air above these extensive tracts of land hotter than that 
above the adjacent sea, and thus produces a wind, which soon begins 
to blow toward the land. This direction of the wind continucs from 
April to October, when, the sun having passed to the south side of 
the equator, the air over the land toward the north becomes colder 
than that over the water, the direction of the wind is inverted, and it 
blows on the opposite point the remaining six months of the year. 
And with respect to the land and sea breezes, the effect of the sun 
in heating the air over the land in the day time being greater than 
the heat it produces in the air over the adjacent seas, sea breezes 
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anse; and in the night, the air, which before was hottest, becomes 
and continues coldest, and a land breeze is the consequence. 

Variable wins are those which are subject to no regularity of du- 
ration or change. All the winds in latitudes higher than 40° are of 
this kind. ; 

Between 28° and 40° of south latitude, and between 30° of west 
and 100° of east longitude from London, the wind is by far the great- 
er part of the time between northwest and southwest; and between 
the northern limit of the general trade wind, and the parallel of 40° 
in the Atlantic ocean, the westerly winds prevail, but with less cer- 
tainty. 

Becween the fourth and tenth degrecs of N. lat. and between the 
kmgitudes of Cape Verd and the eastcrnmost of thc Cape de Verd 
Islands, is a tract of sea, which seems to be condemncd to perpetual 
calms, attended with dreadful thunder and lightnings, and such fre- 
quent rains, that it has acquired the name of the Rains. This phe- 
homenon scems to be caused by the great rarefaction of the air on 
the neighboring coast, which causes a perpetual current of air to set 
in from the westward, and this current meeting here with the gene- 
ral trade wind, the two currents balance each other, and cause a 
general calm; while the vapors carried thither by each wind, meet- 
ing and condensing, occasion these frequent deluges of rain. 

Dr. Derham, from repeated observations upon the motion of light, 
downy feathers, found that the greatest velocity of the wind was not 
above 60 miles in an hour. But Mr. Bruce justly observes, that 
such experiments must be subject to great inaccuracy, as the feath- 
or8 cannot proceed in a straight line ; he therefore cstimates the ve- 
locity of winds by means of the shadow of a cloud over the earth, by 
which he found, that, in a great storm, the wind moves 63 miles in 
an hour; ina fresh gale, 21 miles an hour; and ina small, pleasant 
vreeze, 10 miles an hour. Mr. Rouse makes the velocity of a hur- 
Ticane, that tears up trees, and overturns buildings, &c. 100 miles an 
bour. 


CLOUDS. 


The elouds are considered the product of vapors exhaled from the 
sea and land, and which have combined together by certain laws, 
hitherto not perfectly ascertained. They are rarely formed in the 
lower strata of the atmosphere, the vapors from which they proceed, 
wcending, by their less specific gravity, tothe higher regions, where 
the combination takes place. Clouds are not suspended more than 
amile above the surface of the earth; consequently, a person beyond 
that height, on a mountain, sces the clouds below him. All clouds 
are more or less electrified ; those the most so, descend ncarest the 
earth. Clouds move inthe direction of the winds. The various 
figures of the clouds are caused partly by their loose and mobile 
texture, and partly by their electricity ; their colors depend on their 
‘tuation in respect to the sun, and their aptitude to reflect and re- 
fract his rays. 
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TIDES. 


By the term ¢ide is meant the regular alternate rising and falling 
of the water in the seas and rivers. The phenomena of the tides oc- 
éasioned a variety of opinions among the ancient philosophers, and 
the cause was considered as one of the greatest mysteries in nature. 
It remained in obscurity till the latter end of the 16th century, when 
Sir Isaac Newton clearly pointed it out, and showed the agreement 
of its effects with the observed phenomena. 

The flowing and cbbing of the sea are to be attributed to the at- 
traction of the sun and moon; but principally to that of the moon, 
because nearer to the earth. 

_ The tides are higher than ordinary twice a month, viz. about the 
times of the new and full moon; and these are called s/ring tides. 
Because at these times the attraction of the sun conspires with that 
of the moon, or their agency is in the same right line; and conse- 
quently the tides must be more elevated. When the two luminaries 
are in conjunction, or on the same side of the earth, they both con- 
spire to raise the water on the nearest and remotest part; and when 
they are in opposition, that is, when the earth is between them, the 
part nearest to the one is remotest from the other, and vice versa ; 
consequently the effects of their agency are united. 

The tides are less than ordinary twice a month ; that is, about the 
times of the first and last quarters of the moon ; and these are called 
neaf tides. For in the quarters of the moon, the sun raises the wa- 
ter, where the moon depresses it; and depresses it where the moon 
raises it; the tides are made, therefore, by the difference of their 
actions. 

Such would be the phenomena of the tides, were the whole sur- 
face of the earth covered with water; but as this is not the case, 
there being beside the continents a multitude of islands, lying in the 
way of the tide, and interrupting its course; therefore in many places 
near the shores, a great variety of othcr appearances, beside those 
already enumerated, arise. These require particular solutions, in 
which the shores, straits, shoals, rocks, and other objects, must be 
considered. What has been said. will be sufficient to explain the 
theory of the tides in genera], and enable the reader to pursue the 
inquiry, and solve the cifficulties that may arise with regard to any 
particular place. 


RAIN GAUGE. 


The Rain Gauge is an instrument to show the quantity of rain 
which falls upon the earth at any place where you may wish to make 
observations. It consists of. a funnel, communicating with a cylin- 
drical tube at its bottom, into which the rain is conveyed by the fun- 
nel. The depth of the water in the cylinder is measured by a rule 
fixed to a float, the rule passing through the centre of the furinel. 
The divisions on the rule show the number of cubic inches of water 
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that have fallen on a surface equal to the area of the top of the fun- 
nel. The funnel is so contrived as to prevent the water from evapo- 
rating. 

To use the rain gauge, so much water must first be put into the 
cylinder as will raise the float, so that O on the rule may exactly co- 
iacide with the aperture of the funnel. The gauge should be firmly 
fixed in a place, where, whatever winds blow, the fall of the rain. 
tpay not be intercepted by any obstacles. By this instrument, the 
mean annual depths of rain io inches at the places below, has been 
determined. 


Inches. 
London - - - - 21:4 
Paris ° - - - 19°6 
Pisa,inItaly_ - - - - 43-25 
Zurich, Swisserland = - - - 32:25 
Lisle, Flanders - . - 240 


It appears that the most rain falls in places near the sea coast, 
and less and less as the places become more inland. The quantity 
which falls on the western coast of England is sometimes twice as 
such as falls at London. It is also found, that the nearer the in- 
strument is to the ground, the more rain it collects. 


HYGROMETER. 


The Hygrometer is an instrument to measure the moisture and 
dryness of the air; and is formed of substances which will expand 
or contract upon any alteration of moisture. Wood expands by 
moisture, and contracts by dryness; on the contrary, cord, catgut, 
«xc. contract by moisture, and expand by dryness; and various me- 
chanical contrivances have been invented, to render sensible the 
smallest variations in the lengths of these substances. 


SUPERFICIAL CONTENTS OF THE GLOBE, XC. 


The superficial content of the whole globe has been estimated at 
199,000,000 square miles, 60 miles to a degree; of seas and un- 
Rnown parts, 160,000,000 : the inhabited world, 39,000,000O—A mer- 
ica, 14,000,000; Asia, 10,500,000; Africa, 9,500,000; Europe, 
2,600,000 ; N. Holland, 4,000,000 ; Borneo, 228,000; Madagascar, 
168,060 ; and Sumatra, 129,000. 
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A TABLE, 
Exhibiting the heights of some of the moat remarkable Do untains a7zwt 
Places in both Hemispheres from the level of the sea, in Englis #2 
feet.” 


Western Hemisphere. 
Fe . 

Greatest altitade that paline and Madrid in Spaing - = * 227 & 
bannanas grow in, - °° 280 
Town of Caraccas, <- ~ $490 
Jorulla, (volcano) Mexico, - 4265 
La Souffriere, voloano of Guada- 


loupe, a ee 5110) Great-Britain, =~ 437 © 
Inferior limit of pines in the tor- Sna, Fiall, (Iceland) -  - 4560 
ridzoneg - °*.”. 5685 | Mt. Ida, (Turkey) - - 496° 
Stony Mountains, N. Amerieay 6250) Mt. Hecla, (Iceland) ms ° 5010 
Mexico, eee 525] PU de Dome. (France) - 5225 
Blue Mountains, north peak, Ja- Mt. Reculet, (Switzerland) 559O 

maica, eee BEBO Roettruck.(Sweden) ° ~ WOO 
Volcano of Imbabura, frequently Mt. c’Or, (France) = ° 6190 


Mt. Olympus, (‘Turkey ) - 650D 
Mt. Cenis, Chip - - 

Convent of St Gothard, (Alps) 6810 
Pesk of Montaiga, (Pyrenees) 7310 
Voleano, (Isle of Bourbon) - 7680 
Convent on Mount St. Bernard, 
(Switzerland) - - «+ 8400 


‘eots fish, (Quito) °° 
Real del Monte Miue, (N. Spain) 9125 
Quito, - ° . - - 
Superior limits of oaks in the tor- 

rid zone, ° - - - 10500 
Highest limit of treet, - 11125 
Town of Micupampa, (Peru) 11670 


Lake of Toluca, (vei ~ 12195]Sneebutten, (Noor ° 8295 
Superior limits © pines in the tor- Mt. Valina, (highest of the Apes- 

rid zone, - ° ° - 12800 nines) ° - - - 8300 
Farm Ho. of Antisana, ° 13435 | Peak of Lomnitz (Carpathian Mts.) 8640 
Pambamatca, (Andes) - .” 13500| Mount St. Gothard, (Alps) - 89Sso@ 


Perpetual snow in Switzerland a- 

bove the altitude of 8 or 9000 

Mt Libanus, (Vurkey) - 9555 
Awatsha volcano in Kamschatka, 9600 
Pic Blane, (Al 10205 


Heights of Assuay, the apecient 
° Peruvian road, - ° e 540 
Lower limit of perpetual snow, 00 
the equator, ~ «  « 15730 
Tonguragua V oleano, (Quito) 16270 a ee 
Cotocatche Mountains, (Andes) 16450 | Ltalitzkoi Mts. vital chain, Asia) 10735 
Volcano of Papoeatapeil, or great Mt. Etna, (sicily) - © 10950 
volcano of Peubla, (Mexieo) 17720! Le Vignemal, (Pyrenees) - 11010 
Mount St. Blie. = 7” 18090 Mt Perda, do. - > 21266 
i pa limit of lichen plants, 18295: Peak of Venlatta, (Spain) - 11390 
do. - 


Volcano of Catopsxi, (Andes) 18875; Mulahacen, - 11670 
Peak of Teneriffe. - ~ 12176 


Antisana, voleano, Andes) - 19150 
Finisterasharn, ae - -° 12216 


Height attained by Wesers. Hum- 
boldt & Bompland, 23d June, Seohonda Mts. China) — - 128600 


1802, - °- 9400! Broet-Horn, (Switzerland) = - 12815 
Cajambe, (Quito, Andes,) - 19480| Mt. Ozor, (Alps) - 13465 
Highest flight of the Condor, 21080| Peak of Jungfraa, (Switzerland) 13735 
@himborazo, the highest point of Mt. Upbir, (Sumatra 1.) - 13842 
the Andes, ~ - 21470| Mt. Pelvoux, (France) -  ~ 14215 
Mt. Cervin, (5 witzerland) - 14780 
Ortler Spiltze, (Tyrol) ° - 15430 
Mt. Blanc, (Alps, highest in Eu- 
sone) as 28) a Bee ae 
M. ie ascended ina balloon 
from Paris, 16th Sept. 1804, the 
height of 22900 feet. 
Himalaya, or Himmaleh Mts. de- 
tween Hindoostan and Tibet, 
supposed to be the Mons Imaus 
ofthe ancients, - ~° ~ 
Jamaturi, (Napaal) - = ° 25500 
Dhawalageri, (Napaul) - = - 27677 


* Brom Thompson’s Atlas of 1817. 
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LERGTH OF MILES IN. DIFFERENT COUNTRIES, 


There is scarcely a greater variety in any thing than in this sort 
of measure; not only those of separate countrics differ, as the 
French from the English, but those of the same country vary in the 
different provinces, and all commonly from the standard. Thus, the 
common English mile differs trom the statute mile, and the French 
have three sorts of leagues. 

We shall here give the miles of several countries, compared with 
the English, by Dr. Halley. 

The English statute mile consists of 5280 feet, 1760 yards, or 
8 furlongs. 

Eleven Irish miles are equal to fourteen English. 

The Russian vorst is little more than } English. 

The Turkish, Italian, and old Roman less mile, is nearly 1 En- 
glish. 

The Arabian, ancient and modern, is about 1} English. 

The Scotch mile is about 1} English. 

The Indian is almost 3 English. 

The Dutch, Spanish, and Polish is about 33 English. 

The German is more than 4 English. 

The Swedish, Danish, and Hungarian is from 5 to 6 English. 

The French common marine league is nearly 3, and 

The English marine league is 3 nautical mites. 


SCRIPTURE MEASURES OF LENGTI. 


Fing. Yds. Ft. Inches. 


Digit 0 0 O912 
0 0 3648 

0 010-944 

2 |Cubit 0 1 9:888 

4 | Fathom 2 1 3552 

6 | 1h [Ezekiel’s Rod 3 1 :13:328 

192} 48 8 2 1} {Arabian Pole 4 2 7:104 


Schznus, or 


{ a teeana 
1920. 48 js : 
sa 4801160! 80 / 30 | 134 10 Measuring Line 48 111-04 
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THE LONGER 6GCRIPTORE MEASURES. 


Eng. Miles. Yds. Feet. 
¢) O 1824 


0 243 0-6 
© 1216 Oa 
} 672 © 
4 256 o 
S53 288 0 


The East used another span cqual to onc third of a cubit. 

The above are sacred mcasures, in the lengths of which there 
must necessarily be some degree of uncertainty. Arbuthnot makes 
the sacred cubit equal to 1:7325 feet. He also observes, that the 
Sews sometimes made use of a profane cubit, the length of which 
he determined to be 1°485 feet. 


DINEERENT TIMES WHEN THE DAY BEGINS; AND A. SHORT ACe 
COUNT OF THE OLD AND NEW STYLES. 


The ancient Egyptians and Romans supposed the day to begin 
at midnight ; and it is also now considered by the United States of 
America, Great-Britain, France, and most European countries, as 
beginning at that time. In astronomy, however, it is supposed to 
begin at noon, or the time when the sun is onthe meridian. The 
beginning has been fixed at sunrise by some nations, as the ancient 
Babylonians, Persians, &c. and at sunset by others, as the ancient 
Jews, Grecians, &c. 

In the Julian Calendar, or old style, a method of reckoning time 
adopted by Julius Cesar, about 45 years before the birth of Christ, 
which was much preferable to any that preceded it, a year was sup- 
posed to consist of 365 days and 6 hours; each of 3 years in suc- 
cession was considered as a common year of 365 days, and on ac- 
count of the annual excess of 6 hours, another was added to every 
fourth, which consequently consisted of 366 days, and was called 
leap year. As the solar year, or the ume of the apparent annual 
revolution of the sun, is not exactly 365 days and 6 hours, but nearly 
365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 48 seconds, it follows, that the 
Julian year exgeeded the solar by about 11 minutes and 12 scc- 
ends. This annual excess amounts tu 1 day in 129 years. Not- 
withstanding this inaccuracy, the Julian style was generally used in 
Europe till the year 1582, when it was reformed by Pope Gregory 
the thirteenth, whe intreduced what is ealled the Gregorian er new 
style, 
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It having been found that the vernal equifox, which had been 
Gxed to the 21st of March by the council of Nice, held in the year 
325, happened the 11th of March in 1582, the difference of 10 days 
between the civil and real time was taken from the October of that 
year, and the 21st of the next March reduced to the true time of the 
equinox. But the Protestant states refused, at that time, to accede 
to the new style, which the Pope had enjoined on all the ecclesiastics 
within his jurisdiction, and exhorted the Christian princes to adopt 
in their respective dominions ; and it did not commence in the Brit- 
ish empire, of which the present United States of America then 
made a part, till the year 1752, when, the error having increased to 
11 days, they were, by an act of parliament, struck out of the calen- 
dar from the month of September, the third day, according to the old 
style, being called the fourteenth. 

The reformation of the calendar consisted not only in expunging 
the excess of the civil above the real time, but also in the introduc- 
tion of a principle which should prevent a like accumulation of error 
in future. According to the old style, the last year of every century 
is a leap year; but in the new, only every fourth of these leap years 
is retained, the rest being considered as common years. This dimi- 
nution of the number of leap years nearly balances the error, which, 
at the rate of 11 minutes and 12 seconds a year, amounts to 1 day in 
129 years, and 3 days in about 4 centuries. 

It is, however, to be observed, that at the above annual rate of 11 
minutes and 12 seconds, the accumulation in 4 centuries is 3 days, 
2 honrs, and 40'minutes ; so that the deduction of 3 days in 4 cen- 
turies, falls short of the difference between the civil and real time 
by 2 hours and 40 minutes, which error will become equal to ! day 
in 36 centuries. | 


THE EARTH. 


EXTENT AND POPULATION, ORIGINAL POPULATION, HISTORICAL 
EPOCHS, RELIGIONS, DIVISIONS, ARRANGEMENT. 


Extent and Pofiulation. THE globe, which we inhabit, 
contains on its surfacc about 197 million square miles; others 
say 199. The numbers of the human race have been variously 
estimated. In a late work of respectable authority,* states the 
amount, after as much accurate inquiry as the subject admits, 
at about 700 million. Of this, Asia, including the Eastern and 
South Sea Islands, may contain 400 million, Europe 180, Af- 
rica $O. and Amcrica 40. Orhers have reckoned the whole num- 
ber at 765 million. In thie work we have supposed the Eastern 


* Thompson’s Atlss, 1817, Infrod. p. wXie!- 
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continent, including Australasia and Polynesia, to contain 559 million,* 
andthe Western continent, exclusive of its islands, 35 million, 
making only 585 million in the whole. This may be below the 
true numbcr, but the others, it is believed, are above it. 

Original Population. The Sacred Scriptures give us the only 
authentic account of the manner in which the earth was originally 
peopled. From them we learn, that the whole family of man is 
descended from a single pair, whom God created out of the dust 
of the ground; that man was destined for immortality, and that 
“ death and all our wo” have been the consequence of bis trans- 
gression. The state of man was oriynally a state of civilization. 
No vestiges of a savage state are discoverable before the building of 
Babel. The first man was a gardener, the second a husbandman, 
the third a shepherd; and Noah was acquainted with the cultivation 
of the vine. The distinction of property was early recognized. 
Marriage was acknowledged as a divine institution. The sabbath 
was appointed; sacrifices were offered; and tithes rendered. Many 
of the arts appear, either to have been divinely taught, or early in- 
vented. Cain, the first born of the human race, built a city ; and of 
course knew all the arts which such an undertaking requires. Tu- 
bal invented the harp and organ. Tubal-Cain was an artificer in 
brass and iron; and must therefore have known the various steps 
by which these metals are prepared for the manufacturers. ‘ Bowes 
of steel, and moulten mirrors” require, also, superior skill in the 
artist. Noah was well acquainted with the division of quadrupeds 
into clean and unclean, which depended on an accurate classification 
of them into four genera. Aquatic animals were divided into the 
same number of kinds. Astronomy is also proved, by a variety of 
circumstances, to have been considerably known before the deluge. 
Soon after that event, when called to divide the earth among the vari- 
ous families of his posterity, and to disperse them over it, an extensive 
knowledge of the geography of the various countries must have 
becn requisite. Writing was known, also, long before the time of 
Moses. Government was originally patriarchal; afterwards tyran- 
nical. The true God was at first generally worshipped ; afterwards 
athcism appears to have been almost universally prevalent ; but there 
are no traces of idolatry before the flood. 

To prevent this divincly appointed dispersion of the human fam- 
ily,t the tower of Babel was begun by Nimrod and his party, whe 
were principally descendants of Ham, in connexion with numbers of 
the children of Japheth and Shem. These were the first idolaters. 
Many of the children of Ham, as the colonists of Egypt and Syria, 
were not united with him. His empire was soon overthrown, the 
Janguage of his party confounded, and his adherents scattered over 
the face of the carth. Thcy do not appear to have had any part or 


* See Vol. ii. p. 6. 

t This, the prevention of their dispersion, seems to have been the motive 

for the mutual encouragement of those engaged in building this tower. ‘he 

passage in the Bible relating to this subject, may be justly rendered thus: ** Let 

us buikl a tower whose top may reach to heaven, and let us make it a mark les¢ 
we be eeattered 1") President Goguct’s ‘Translation. 
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fet in the division made by Noah; but to have become very exten- 
sively vagabonds and robbers, of whom all early nations seem to have 
had traditions, and to have been described under the common name 
of Giants, 

The division of the earth by Noah among the rest of the human 
race, happened immediately before the building of Babel, et the birth 
of Peleg, the son of Eber. ‘Yo Shem fell the south of Asia; and the 
Jews, Arabs, Persians, Hindoos, the inhabitants of farther India, and 
of the Asiatic Isies, are numbered amony his descendants. Ja- 
pbeth got possession of northern and central Asia; of the isles of the 
Gentiles,or Europe; and finally of America. China appears orig- 
inally to have been settled by a Tartarian population, with which a 
Hindoo colony afterwards intermixed. Japan may claim this min- 
gied parentage. Africa and Syria were allottcd to Ham. From 
Syria, his descendants, the Philistines, were never thoroughly rooted 
out by the children of Israel. Except the Barbary states, in which 
we find a confused medley of feofile, nations, and languages, and the 
Bedouins, or Arabian freebooters, the African population is now al- 
most purely the offspring of Ham. Egypt is to this day called 
Misr, and the Egyptians Misraim ; Abyssinia, Cush; and Syria, 
Abyssinia and Eyypt, united are called’ Ham, by the Asiatic and 
African Arabs.* The true religion was generally preserved long 
after this event. Abraham found it in the kingdoms of Abimelech 
amd Pharaoh, and perhaps it wae never purer than in the countrics 
of Melchizedec and Job. In Mesopotamia, it certainly lasted till 
after the days of Jacob. 

What is now called the Chaldean, was Abraham’s vernacular 
tongue, which was spoken in Mesopotamia among his brethren of the 
family of Eber, who occupied the whole of that country after the 
overthrow of Nimrod. The Hebrew was the language of Syria. 
Abraham learned it in consequence of his living in that country. 

The language, the arts, and the civilization of the various nations, 
thus dispersed, depended on the circumstances in which they were 
placed. In several, these underwent for a long time no perceptible 
variation ; other nations, in consequence of their remoteness from 
their neighbors and from the sea—their change of climate and soil— 
and their difficulty of procuring the metals, particularly iron —appear 
early to have become barbarians. Armenia, or the country round 
the sources of the Euphrates and the Tigris, was the scene of this di- 
vision. In it and the countries adjacent, were collected the arts and 
the letters of the earliest ages ; while, in more distant regions, hardly 
avestige of either was to be found. Profane history teaches us, 
that to Hindoostan, to Persia, to Mesopotamia, and to Egypt, the re- 
moter nations resorted for the learning and the inventions, which 
their fathers had forgotten ; and carried them from these countries 
gradually westward to the farther limits of the continent. At an 
earlier period, as we learn from the book of Job, almost every art 
and science was familiarly known in Arabia. Nor was this state of 
things probably altered, till the children of Ishmae], freebooters, 


® Jaskson’s Morocco. 
VOL. 1. 19 
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according to prophecy, as well as by descent, had become the only 

Arabs.* 

Historical Efochs, Under this we shall notice those events only, 
which have effected important changes in the condition of the earth 
and its inhabitants. Among these are the following. 

The Creation of the Earth, in six days, out of nothing. This 
took place, according to the Hebrew, or commonly received chronol- 
ogy, 1656 years before the flood; according to the septuagint, 2242 
years. 

The institution of the Saddath, on the seventh day of the creation. 

The Fall of our first parents, and the consequent curse on them 
and their posterity. The period of this event is unknown. 

The Deluge, which overspread the face of the whole earth, and 
unpeopled it of all its inhabitants, except one family. Dr. Hales 
supposes that this event took place, A. M. 2256. In this he follows 
the chronology of Josephus. The common reckoning places it in 
1656. 

The division of the earth by Noah among his children and grand 
children, according ta their families, about the time of the birth of 
Peleg. 

The building of Babel, by Nimrod, and his adherents, the subsequent 
confusion of their language, and their consequent dispersion over 
the earth. These were the Titans of Greece. 

The establishment of the Assyrian empire, by Ashur, grandson 
of Noah, A.M. 1787; B. C. 2217. He built the city of Nineveh. 

The establishment of the Egyptian Monarchy, by Misr, the son of 
Ham, and his children, the Misraim; A. M. 1816. B.C. 2188. 

The call of Abraham, and the promulgation of the Abrahamic cov- 
enant, by which God first entered into covenant with man, and a 
church of God was first established on earth, A. M. 2083. B.C. 
1921. 

r The colonization of Athens, by Cecrops, from Egypt; A. M. 2448. 
_C. 1556. : 
The settlement of Troas by Teucer, the son of Scamander; A. M. 

2502. B.C. 1509. 

The giving of the moral law, and the formation of the Jewish 
Church. A. M.2513. B.C. 1491. 

The siege of T¥oy, which lasted ten years, and terminated in the 
destruction of that city, in the 40th year of the reign of Priam, the 5th 
from Teucer, A. M. 2820. B.C. 1184. 

The Colonization of Asia Minor, by the sons of Codrus, in con- 
junction with the Thebans and Jonians; A. M. 2935. B.C. 1069. 

The Building of Rome, A. M. 3256. B.C. 748. 

The overthrow of the Assyrian empire by Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon, A. M. 3403. B.C. 601. 

The overthrow of the Babylonian empire by Cyrus the Great, king 
of Media and Persia. A.M. 3466. B.C. 538. 

The eubversion of the liberty of Greece, by Philip of Macedon. 
A. M. 3667. B.C. 537. 


° See Davies’s Coltio Researches; likewise Jones’s Asia and Asiatio Researches 
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The overthrow of the Persian empire by Aléxanaet of Macedon, 
at the battle of Issus. A.M. 3671. B.C. 338. 

The division of the empire of Alexander among his generals. 

The destruction of Carthage by Africanus the younger. A. M. 
5858. B.C.146. 

The termination of the Egyptian monarchy by the death of Cleo- 

A. M. 3974. B.C. So. 

The birth of the Redeemer. This great event, so long foretold: 
by the prophets of Judea, is universally believed to have taken 
place in the year of the world 4000, according to the Hebrew chro- 
nology, 4 years before the commencement of the vulgar Christian 
era, 

The crucifixion of Christ ; A. M. 4086. A.D. 33. 

The commission of the Afustles to convert mankind to the religion 
of Christ. 

The division of the Roman empire into four parts under Dio- 
clesian, Galerius, Maximian, and Constantius, A. M. 4295. A.D. 
392. 

The daftism of Constantine the Great, the first Christian Roman 
emperor ; who for 24 y€ars had uniformly and powerfully befriended 
Christianity, A. M-4340. A.D. 337. 

The final division of the Roman empire into the eastern and weat- 
ern, between Arcadius and Honorius, by their father Theodosius the 
Great. A.M. 4398. “A.D. 395. 

The taking of Rome by Alaric, A. M. 4412. A. D. 409. 

The establishment of the kingdom of France under Clovis, A. M. 
4513. A. D. 510. 

The establishment of the kingdom of the Lombards, in Italy, which 
lasted 200 years, A. M. 4571. A. D. 568. 

The birth of Mahomet, A. M. 4581. A. D. 578. 


The trruntion of the Saracens into Africa. They had previous - 


conquered all the south-west of Asia, A. M. 4650. A. D. 647. 

The final expulsion of the Saracens from Europe, after they had 
made many vigorous, but unsuccessful attempts to establish them- 
selves in it, for 291 years). A.M. 4965. A. D. 962. 

The invasion of the Eastern empire by the Turks under Tangro- 
lipix, A. M. 5044. A.D. 1041. 

The commencement of the Crusades, under the conduct of Godfrey 
of Bouillon. A.M. 5098. A.D. 1095. 

The establishment of the Mogul empire by J Sante Khan, A. M. 
5209. A. D. 1206. 

The acknowledgment of the Pofie’s sufiremacy, by Palcologus, of 
the council of Lyons. A. M. 5278. A.D. 1275. 

The conguest of Syria, Persia, the Mogul enfiire,and Hindoostan, 
in 1398, and 1399, and the defeat of Bajazet the Turk, two years alf- 
terwards, by Tamerlane. 

The izxvention of gunpowder, not far from the year 1280, 

The invention of the mariner’s compass, A. D. 1302. 

The invention of printing, in the year. 1430. 

The iene of Conatantinofile by the Turks, May 29th, A. M. 
5456. A. D. 1453. This sad catastrophe occasioned the disso- 
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lution of the Constantinopolitan empire, and finally established that 
of the Turks in Europe. 

The revival of learning at Florence, under the patronage of the 
house of Medicis. 

The discovery of America by Christopher Columbus, A. D. 1492. 

The discovery of the fassage round the Cane of Good Hope, by 
Vasco de Gama, A. D. 1497. 

Tue Rerormation, which had been attempted in France by 
Waido, and his followers, the Waldenses, in the 12th century ; in 
Enyland, by John Wickliffe, i in the 14th; and in Germany, by Joni 
Huss and his coadjutors, in the t5th; was strenuously and suc- 
cessfully forwarded and accomplished by Luther and Melancthon in 
Germany, and Zuinglius in Switzerland, and Calvin at France and 
at Geneva, in the middle of the 16th century. 

Tne American revolution, 1776 

The #rench revolution, 1789. 

The institution of London Missionary Society, 1795. 

The introduction of vaccination, by Jenner, 1798. 

The coronation of Bonaparte as Emperor of France, 1804. 

The abolition of the slave-trade in England, Denmark, and the 
United States, in March, 1807. 

The establishment of the Britishand Foreign Bible Society, 1808. 

The downfal of Bonaparte, and consequent emancipation of Eu- 
rope, and a general peace throughout the world, 1815. 

Religions. The religion of our first parents, before the Fall, was 
Natural Religiun. The worshipper asked for blessings, not on ac- 
count of the merits of an intercessor, for he had never offended ; but 
on the ground of a strict obedience to the law of God. This is the 
religion of all beings of unspotted innocence. 

After the Fall, the religion of Adam, and for a considerable time, 
Wat of his posterity, was Patriarchel. The father of the family was 
the priest, who, for his own and their sins, offercd up sacrifices to 
God, merely as types of the great SacriFics, who was, in due time, 
to be offered for the sins of the whole human family. This form of 
reiigion continued among ihe descendants of Enos, till the flood ; 
and after the flood, we find it, in the time of Abraham, in Mesopo- 
tamia, in Syria, and in Egypt, as the settled religion of those coun- 
tries, We find it also, after this, in great purity, in the country of 
Job, and still later existing in Laban’s family in Mesopotamia. 
Among the children of [sracl it continued till the giving of the Law 
on Mount Sinai. Had history been faithful to her trust, probably 
many glimpses of it might have been discoverable for centuries 
afterwards. 

The first corruption of the patriarchal religion was 4theiem, or 
a denial of the existence of God. This appears to have prevailed 
early in the family of Cain, and to have spread, before the deluge, 
over the great body of the human race. The second corruption 
was Gentilism, or the worship of false gods. This is supposed, as 
we have already observed, to have been introduced under the em- 
pire of Nimrod; and when that empire was broken, to have been 
stattered by his ‘subjects over the earth. Considerable time, how- 
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ever, appears to have been necessary to corrupt entircly the primi- 
tive religion. The mythology of the earliest nations is not so com- 
plete a contrast to truth and purity, as that which we find at later 
periods. These false gods have been immense in number and 
kinds. ‘They have been invisible bcings, supposed to have a con- 
troiling influence over the earth; the sun, moon, and stars; light, 
fre. air, winds, water, the ocean, seas, rivers, and mountains; men 
distinguished by their virtues and their vices, the spirits of departed 
men, evil spirits, and the mere creatures of the imagination ; beasts, 
birds, fishes, reptiles, and insects, and those even of the most luath- 
some kinds; trees, shrubs, and plants; minerals of every species, 
from the most precious jewels to the stones of the street. Most 
Gentiles have been Polytheists, or have worshipped more gods than 
one ; most have keen Jdolaters, or have worshipped visible repre- 
sentadions of their deities ; most have offered sacrifices ; and many, 
human sacrifices. Gentilism spread rapidly and extensively; and, 
for more than 2500 years, has been the religion of the great body of 
mankind. 

The covenant with Abraham did not give rise to a new religion. 
It was merely a modification of the patriarchal. 

The Jewise REexLiGiox was insututed at Mount Sinai, 1491 
years before Christ. The children of Isracl were taken by God to 
be bis peculiar people, on the single condition, that they would ac- 
knowledge and worship him as their God. A solemn covenant was 
entered into on both sides, in consequence of which He became their 
Lawgiver, their Judge, and their Saviour. Their religious rites, 
though numerous and burdensome, were exactly fitted to their cir- 
cumstances. They offered sacrifices like the patriarchs, as types 
merely ; and were required, together with them, to offer the sacri- 
fice of the heart. This religion ceased in effect at the death of the 
Redeemer ; for then the Spirit from on high was withdrawn, and 
God refused to accept the offering of the worshipper. Considerable 
bumbers, however, have, in every subsequent age, observed the 
nites of the synagogue. 

Caristianity, instituted by Christ, was planted by his Apostles im- 
mediately after his death. Baptism was made the seal of initiation 
into the church, in place of circumcision. A regular ministry was 
established, whose business it was, not to offer sacrifices, for the 
Great Sacrifice had already been offered ; but to teach mankind the 
scheme of salvation proposed by the Redeemer, and to call them, by 
repentance and faith in Him, to everlasting life. The Christian Re- 
lgion had a rapid progress. By the end of the 4th century it over- 
spread the whole Roman Empire, and numerous and powerful 
churches were found in Europe, Asia, and Africa. These all, at 
length, became subordinate to two, the church of Rome, and the 
church of Constantinople. The churches of Turkey, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Armenia and Africa were under the control of the latter, while 
all the west and north of Europe was subject to the former. This 
division between these churches may be considered as having been 
completed in 859, when Photius, the patriarch, was excommunicated 
by the pope, and anathematized him in histurn. It was partly owing 
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to the division in the empire ; though the eastern and westerma 
churches early differed respecting the worship of images. 

The temporal power of Rome was much more weakened by the 
early attacks of barbarians, than that of Constantinople. This gav© 
the spiritual power an undue influence in the government ; andy 


increased with a strange rapidity, and at Icngth became supreme- 
Its influence controlled every rank in life, and watched and guide ch 
every action. Kings trembled on their thrones, and the peasant im 
his cottage. None were too low to receive its notice; none too 
high to dread its vengeance. The lamp of science burned only am 
the monastery, and every one without was involved in the darkness 
of superstition. 

The patriarch of Constantinople, on the contrary, had always a 
master in the empire. His power was chiefly spiritual. Hence 
the eastern churches were never thoroughly shackled. And, when 
Constantinople was taken by the Turks, in 1453, and the easterm 
Roman empire destroyed, the patriarch was evidently but second in 

wer. 

The first serious check to the usurpation of Rome was given in 
the 12th and 13th centuries, by the Waldenses and Albigenses in 
the south of France. They were driven into Bohemia, Savoy, and 
England; and prepared the way for the subsequent efforts of Wick- 
liffe, Huss, and Knox. From these, however, it in some measure 
recovered. But, in the 16th century, though Leo XK. was pontiff, it 
found io Luther, Melancthon, Zuinglius; and Calvin, antagonists LOO 
formidable to be met; too wise to be circumvented. Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Prussia, and the north of Germany, Scotland, En- 
gland, and Switzerland, were finally emancipated from popish thral- 
dom ; and the other nations of Lurope loosened their fetters. 

The Reformers took the name of Protestants, from their protest- 
ing, in 1529, against a decree of the emperor Charles V. and the 
diet of Spires. The great branches of the protestant religion were 
the Lutherans, the Episcopalians, and the Presbyterians ; for under 
this latter name may be ranked the Congregational churches of Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, Holland, and the United States of America, with 
as much propriety as the church of Scotland. 

The Greek Church, the other great branch of the Christian com- 
munity, suffered extremely by the capture of Constantinople. The 

wer of the patriarch was curbed, and several of his richest prov~- 
ences were dismembered. The churches of Africa, except the Abys- 
sinian, were in a great measure rooted out ; while those of Armenia; 
Syria, and Asia Minor, were brought under the most distressing 
bondage. These losses, however, were supplied, in degree, by the 
accession of European Russia, the most important part of the patri- 

archal empire. 

Beside the Romish, the Greek, and the Protestant religions, there 
+9 still another branch of the Christian church, till lately unknown in 
Europe. This includes the Syrian Christians, who inhabit the in: 
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terior of Travancore and Malabar, in the south of Hindoostan.* They 
were established in that country at nodistant period after the ascen- 
ston of the Redeemer; and, for many centuries, knew no worship- 
pers of the true God but themselves, and the Christians of Antioch. 
When the Portuguese established their power on the Malabar coast, 
1503, they attempted to convert them by force to the Romish church. 
They succeeded with a part. The rest are to this day, what their 
churches always have been, episcopal in their form of government. 
For 1300 years past they have enjoyed a succession of bishops, ap- 
painted by the patriarch of Antioch.t 

The Mahometan Religion is usually considered as having com- 
menced, at Mecca, in 618, the 40th year of the Impostor’s life. It 
professes to acknowledge and to worship the God of the scriptures ; 
and yet, like several classes who style themselves CAristians, denies 
the Divinity of the Son and of the Hoty Guost. Its fundamental 
articles are, that there is one God, and that Mahomet is his Propthet. 
Fire and sword were the means employed to extend it over Persia, 
Arabia, Turkey, Egypt, and the states of Barbary; and they were 
employed with success. Mahometanism soon became divided into 
two great sects, the Schiites, the followers of Ali ; and the Sunnites, 
the followers of Omar. The turmer established itself in Persia, and 
assumed the red turban as its badge. The latter overspread Tur- 
key and its dependencies, wore the white turban, and adhered strictly 
to the law as left by Mahomet and Omar, 

Thus the religions of the world, in the order of their existence, 
are the religion of Paradise, the Pagan, Jewish, Christian and Ma- 
bometan. 

The Pagan overspreads northern, central, and eastern Asia; the 
islands of the Indian and Pacific ; central, and southern Africa ; the 
northern and western parts of N. America; and the central and 
southern parts of S. America. If 765 millions be the number of in- 
habitants on the globe, we reckon that about 475 millions are Pa- 
gans, viz. about 450 in Asia, 20 in Africa, and 5 in America. 

The Jews are dispersed over the globe. A small body politic 
has [ately been discovered in Cochin, who are supposed to have 
settled there soon after the time of the transportation to Babylon. 
The whole mnttmber of Jews on the globe has commonly been esti- 
mated at 3 millions. 

Christianity is the religion of all] Europe, except about one third 
ofthe population of Turkey ; of all America, that is not Pagan ; of 
Abyssinia, and various European settlements in Africa; and of 
Georgia, Cochin, and a few Portuguese and English settlements in 
Hindoostan and the Asiatic isles. ‘Tne whole number of Christians 
onthe globe is probably about 214 millions, viz. 177 in Europe, 30 
in America, 4in Africa, and 3 in Asia. 

The remaining 73 millions are Mahometans, overspreading 
northern Africa, Arabia, Turkey in Asia, Persia, and the south- 
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eastern part of Russia in Asia, and extensively diffused over Hin- 
doostan and Turkey in Europe. Their high-priest is the Mufti, who 
resides at Constantinopie. It will readily be observed that these 
numbers are not supposed to be accurate. They are, however, ace 
cording to the vest information which we can obtain. 

Divisions. The astronomical divisions of the earth by meridians, 
parallels of latitude, lesser circles, and climates, have already been 
detailed. The two great natural divisions of the earth are /and and 
water. About 42 million square miles make up the various divisions 
of land, and about 155 millions are covered with water. Others cone 
sider the ocean as occupying about two thirds of the whole surface of 
the globe. The northern hemisphere contains a vastly larger por- 
tion of land, than the southern, as will appear by a glance at the map 
of the worid. The following are the divisions of land. 

Continents. 4 very large extent of country ie called a contie- 
nent. Of these there are two, the castern and western. The cast- 
ern comprehends Europe, Asia, and Africa; the western N. and S. 
America. The eastern has been generally estimated to contain 
22,600,000 square miles, and the western 14,000,000. The present 
population of both, including the islands, is, according to the best 
data which we possess, about 765,000,000 or 184, to each square 
mile of land on the globe. 

Europe, Asia, Africa, and America are sometimes also called the 
Jour quarters of the globe. 

New- Holland, the largest island on the globe, has sometimes been 
considered as a ¢hird continent. 

FEeNINSULAS. 14 preninsula is a tract of land, surrounded by 
water, excefit at one narrow neck, by which it is connected with the 
Main. 

Africa and S. America are the largest peninsulas on the globe. 
Sweden and Norway, Greenland, (probably) Nova Scotia, Malaga, 
Jutland, Morea, and Crimea, are among the smaller peninsulas of 
note. 

Istanps. Anisland is a tract of land, smaller than a continent, 
entirely surrounded by water. The principal islands on the globe, 
are New-Holland, between the Pacific and Indian oceans, usually es- 
timated to contain 4,000,000 square miles; Borneo, Madagascar, 
and Sumatra, all inthe Indian ocean; Great-Britain, Iceland, and 
Terra del Fuego, in the Atlantic; Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen in 
the Frozen; and Saghalien, Jesso, Niphon, New-Guinea, and New- 
Zealand, in ‘the Pacific. 

IsTHMUSES. 4n isthmus is anarrow neck of land, joining a fie- 
ningula to the main. The two. most noted isthmuses are that of Da- 
rien, which unites N. and S. America, 34 miles wide; and that of 
Suez, which connects Africa with Asia, 60 miles wide. 

ProMonToriges. 4 ftromontory ie a tract of land, projecting far 
into the sea without anisthmus. The most noted are Malaya, Kamt- 
chatka, Tchutskoi, California, Italy, Corea, East Forida, Yucatan, 
and Alaska. 

Caprgs. 4 cafie is the termination of a firomontory, or of any 
other tract of land, running into the sca. The most noted capes are 
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Cape Horn, Cape of Good Hope, North Cape, Cape Taimour, East 
Cape, Cape Prince of Wales, Icy Cape, Cape Verd, Cape Guardes, 
fan, Cape Comorin, Cape Farewell, Cape Sable, Cape Lucas, and 
Cape Florida. 

Mountains. 4 mountain is a tract of land considerably cievated 
above the adjacent country. Mountains are usually found connect- 
ed together in long chains or ranges ; sometimes, however, they 
are single, isolated eminences. The highest mountains on the 
giobe are those of Napaul and Tibet, back of Hindoostan.* The 
longest range isthe 4merican Range, which reaches from the straits 
of Magellan tothe Frozen ocean, almost 10,000 miles, and comprises 
the Andes in South-America, the Cordilleras of Mexico, and the 
Stony or Rocky mountains of North-America. Other long ranges 
are the Altaian, the Uralian, that of Atlas, the Mountains of the 
Moon, the Apalachian, or Alleghany, the Caucasian, the Alps, and 
the Pyrenees. The most noted single mourtains are Mont Blanc, 
Ophir, Peak of Teneriffe, Etna. Hecla, and Vesuvius. 

The following are the divisions of water. 

Oceans. The largest divisions of water are not like those of . 
land, separated from each other. On this account, considered‘as a 
whole, they frequently receive the name of the Occan, or the Sea. 
The word ocean, however, in a subordinate and more common sense, 
means @ large collection of water, separated partly by land, and part. 
ly by @ suftfiosed or imaginary boundary, from some other collection, 
Of these there are four. 

1. The Pacific, which has America on the eastern border, and 
Asia, the Indian ocean, and New-Holland, on the opposite side ; on 
the north it is connected with the Frozen ocean by Behring’s straits. 
On the south an imaginary line, passing from cape Horn to cape 
South, on Van Diemen’s land, separates it from the Southern ocean. 
Pinkerton proposes a line passing trom a headland in New-Holland, 
in fon. 130° east, through Ceram, along the eastern shore of the 
Philippines, to the southern cape of Formosa, as the proper separa- 
tion between the Pacific and Indian oceans. The distance of Ameri- 
caand Asia, at Behring’s Straits, is 48 miles.t This ocean svon 
widens rapidly. In lat. 59° it is about 1440 miles; in 50°, 4300; in 
5° north, its widest point, 10,900; at its southern extremity, 6280. 
This ocean has a multitude of clusters of islands. The large rivers 
which empty into it, are the Kianku, Hoang-ho, Amoor, Columbia, 
and Colorado. | 

2. The Atlantic, which is bounded by America on the west, and 
by Europe and Africa on the east. It is generally considered as 
separated on the north, from the Frozen ocean, by an imaginary 
line passing from North cape due west, to the coast of Greenland ; 
and on the south, from the Southern ocean, by a line passing from 
the cape of Good Hope, to cape Horn. Its width between Nor- 
way and Greenland is not more than 700 miles; between Labrador 
and Great-Britain, 1700; between the United States and France it 
s about 3000 ; in lat. 23° north, its widest point, more than 4500 ; 


° See p. 68. t Sauer’s Expedition, p. 257. 
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across obliquely from Brazil to Africa, about 1500; and in lat. 34° 
S. upwards of 3500. Except the islands in the Caribbean sea, called 
the West- India islands, this ocean contains, comparatively, but few. 
The large rivers which empty into the Atlantic, are the La Plata, 
Amazon, Oronoko, Bravo, Missisippi, St. Lawrence, Nelson’s, and 
the Rhine. 

3. The Indian ocean, which hes between Alrica on the west, 
Asia on the north, and New-Holland on the south-east. Its width, 
in lat. 7° north, is about 2800 miles ; on the equator 6000; and In 
lat. 35° south 4800. The promontory of Hindoostan divides the 
northern part of this ocean into the Arabian sea on the west, and the 
bay of Bengal on the east; an imaginary line passing from the cape 
of Good Hope to New-Holland, is supposed to separate it from the 
southern. The islands in this ocean are very large and very nu- 
merous. The great rivers which flow into it, are the Euphrates, 
Indus, Ganges, Burrampooter, Irawaddy, and Maykaung, or Japan- 
ese river. 

4. The Northern ocean, which lies north of America, Asia, and 
Europe. It is commonly said to be 3000 miles over. Its communi- 
cations with the Pacific and Atlantic have been mentioned. It is 
principally an immense field of ice, extended round the arctic pole, 
and, as appears from the late unsuccessful attempt to penctrate it,* 
forever barring it from the inroads of commerce, and the researches 
of discovery. The shores of this ocean have been but partially ex- 
plored. The voyage round the North cape, in Lapland, tothe White 
sca, is very common. From Archangel the Russians have sailed 
eastward, as far as the mouth of the Petshora, and from the Lena 
westward, as far asthe Katanga. A knowledge of the coast between 
Petshora and Katanga, is still a desideratum in geography. A sin- 
gle voyage has been made from the Lena eastward, through 
Behring’s straits. This was by a Russian, of the name of Deshnef, in 
1648. All subsequent attempts of the same kind have been unsuc- 
_ cessful. Capt. Cook, after passing through Behring’s straits, could 
reach no higher on the Asiatic coast, than cape North, in lat. 68, 56, 
lon. 179, 9, W. On the American, Icy cape, in lat. 70, 29, 
lon. 161, 40, W. was the limit of his discovery. The Tschutski assert, 
that farther N. the American coast tends to the N. W. and ap- 
proaches that of Asia. Farther E. the American coast has been dis- 
covered, but in two places; in 1789, by M‘Kenzie, in about lat. 
‘70° N. and lon. 185° W.,; and in 1771, by Hearne, in lat. 72° N. and 
119° W. These discoverics were made in journies by land. Hith- 
erto no voyager has cver found the northern coast of Greenland; and 
on the other side of the continent no one has ventured farther E: than 
the Icy cape.t 

To this ocean thé herring resort in the autumn to breed their 
young. About the middle of winter they proceed towards the S. 
in three great divisions. The smallest squadron passes through 
Behring’s straits, and visits the coasts of Kamschatka and Alaska. 
The main body, passing between Norway and Greenland, reaches 


_ * See, in this vol. pa under the head of America, art. New Discoveries, 
its close. F Coxe’s Russian Discoveries. 
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Iceland about the beginning of March, in a close phalanx of surpris- 
ing depth, and such extent that the surface is supposed to equal the 
dimensions of Great Britain and Ireland. Here they divide. The 
western division, passing between Greenland and Iccland, covers the 
shores of America, as far as the Chesapeake. The vanyuard of the 
eastern reaches the Shetland isles in May, and the main body arrive' 

in June, towards the end of which month, and through that of July 

they are in their greatest perfection. From Shetland, one division 
passes through the German sea, and arrives at Yarmouth in October. 
The other passes to the west, along both shores of Ireland. In the 
month of October they are supposed to return to the Arctic ocean.* 


ARRANGEMENT. 


Ir will be the object of the following work to give an accurate and 
comprehensive account of the present state of the various countries 
onthe globe; together with such a summary of thcir history, as will 
enable our readers to estimate their relative importance in the various 
periods of time. 

A single glance at the map of the two continents will discover to 
the eye some of the strongest geographical features of both, which 
do not belong, exclusively, to the great divisions of either. Thus, in 
the western, the great Amcrican range of mountains extends through 


‘the continent; the isthmus of Darien, the guif of Mexico, and the 


Canibbean sea, lie between N. and S. America; andthe Gulf-Stream 
coasts the shores of both. Inthe eastern, the Mediterranean lies 
between Europe, Asia and Africa; the Black sea, and the smaller 
seas and straits connected with it, togethcr with the rivers Don and 
Wolga, and the mountains of Ural, belong equally to Europe and 
Asia; and neither Asia nor Africa can prescnt an exclusive claim 
io the Red sea, or the isthmus of Suez. These considerations have 
induced us to form two gencral heads, AMBRICA, and THE EASTERN 
CONTINENT, and under thei to sketch the stronger general linea- 
ments of both. 

Of the four quarters of the world, America, the most inicresting to 


‘our countrymen, will be first described in volume first. Europe, 


Asia,and Africa will follow in their order, and form volume second. 
The countries, which compose the respective quarters of the globe, 
will be arranged witha general reference to their geografihical siu- 
ation. Such an arrangement will best serve to fix on the minda 
clearimpression of thcir relative position; and it need not, like the 
arrangement of Pinkerton, be changed with every new edition of a 
geography. , 

Each country will be described under the two following general 
heads: Hisronicat Geocrapuy, and Natura GgoGRAPHY. 
The historical geography of a country will include its Extent, Boun- 
daries, Names, Original Population, Historical Epochs, Antiquities, 
Religion, Government, Population, Colonies, Army, Navy, Revenue, 
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Political Importance and Relations, Manners and Customs, Lan- 
guage, Literature, Arts, Universities, Citics and Towns, Roads, In- 
land Navigation, Manufactures, and Commerce. In short, it will 
comprehend all that information respecting the present state of each 
country, which would be useful to the historian, who, at some future 
period, might be employed in writing its history. This head includes 
all the articles contained in the three first divisions of Pinkerton. 

Natural geography will comprise Climate and Seasons, Face of the 
Country, Soil and Agriculture, Islands, Seas, Bays, Sounds, Swamps, 
Lakes, Rivers, Mountains, Forests, Botany, Zoology, Mineraloyy, 
Mineral Waters, and Natural Curiosities. This is the same with the 
fourth division of Pinkerton, and will convey that information which 
is a to the NATURALIST, In the most extensive use of that 
word, 

The first will comprehend those articles, which are dependent on 
the instrumentality of man, for their existence or character ; while 
those, whieh owe either their character or existence immediately to 
the AuTHor or Natur, will be classed under the second. Those, 
of course, which are unsettled and variable in their character, will be 
lucluded under the first; while the second will comprise those which 
are fixed and permanent. 

One exception must be made to these remarks. The Agriculture 
of a country is usually more the result of moral, than of natural 
causes. But, as it would be extremely difficult to describe it without 
first giving an account of the sail, they are both made to form one 
article under natural geography. Perhaps it may be thought that 
the articles Extent and Boundaries are another deviation from the 
proposed plan. But the bounds and extent of countries, through 
every period of time, have depended, with scarcely an exception, on 
the power and caprice of man. 
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RXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, ORIGINAL POPULATION, 
HISTORY OF DISCOVERIES, RELIGIONS, GOVERNMENTS, POPU- 
LATION, CITIES, CLIMATES AND SEASONS, FACE OF TRE 
COUNTRY, SEAS, BAYS. AND GULFS, ISLANDS. LAKES, RIV- 
BRS, POINTS OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE TWO OCEANS, 
MOUNTAINS. 


Extent.] WeEcannot speak with certainty as to the extent of 
America, because its northern limit has never been ascertained. 
If, as is probable, Greenland is a part of the continent, it passes 
through 138 degrees of latitude, and its whole lengthis 9591 miles. 
Its greatest breadth, from the extremity of the promontory of 
Alaska, to the easternmost point of Labrador, is 4570 miles ; while 
its least breadth, across the Isthmus of Darien, is only 34 miles. 
The average breadth is about 1500 miles. The greatest breadth 
of South-America, from cape Blanco, on the west, to cape St. 
Roque, on the east, is $520 miles. America extends from cape 
Horn, in lat. 56 S. to lat. 80° N; and from lon. 35° to 168° W. 
from London. It contains, exclusive of its islands, upwards of 
14,000,000 square miles. 

Boundaries.} America has the Atlantic on the east, the Pacific 
on the west, and the Northern or Frozen ocean on the north. On 
the south, the continent is separated from the island of Terra del 
Fuego, by the straits of Magalhaens, or, as it is commonly called, 
Magellan. 

Divisions.] We shall consider this immense continent under 
the three great divisions pointed out by nature, North-America, 
the West-Indies, and South-America. 

Original Popfulation.} Without detailing the numerous hypo- 
theses respecting the sources of the original population of Aracri- 
ca, with which philosophers have amused themselves and man- 
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kind, we shall state, in a few words, the result of our own inqui- 
ries of this subject, together with the facts from which this result 
is formed. 

1. The Greenlanders and Esquimaux were emigrants from the 
N. W. shores of Europe. A colony of Norwegians was planted in 
Iceland in 874. Greenland was settled by Eric Rufus, a young 
Norwegian, in 982; and before the eleventh century, churches 
were founded and a bishopric erected at Garde, the capital of the 
settlement. Svon after this, Bairn, an Icelandic navigator, by ac- 
cident discovered land to the west of Greenland. This land receiv- 
ed the name of Vineland. It was settled by a colony of Norwe- 
gians in 1002, and from the description given of its situation and 
productions, must have been either Labrador or Newfoundland.* 
Vineland was west of Greenland, and.not very far to the south of it. 
It also produced vines spontaneously. Its situation corresponds 
with both Labrador and Newfoundland. Its productions corre- 
spond also with those of the former country, if not with the latter ; 
for Mr. Ellis, in his “* Voyage to Hudson’s Bay,” informs us, that 
the vine grows spontaneously in Labrador: and compares the fruit 
of it to the currants of the Levant. Several Moravian missiona- 
ries, prompted by a zeal for propagating Christianity, have setuled 
in Greenland. From them we learn, that the Esquimaux perfect- 
ly resemble the Greenlanders in their aspect, dress, and mode of 
living ; that the natives of thetwo countries have intercourse with 
ohe another; that some sailors, who had acquired the knowledge 
ofa few Grecenlandish words, reported, that these were under- 
stood by the Esquimaux ; that, at length, a Moravian missionary, 
well acquainted with the language of Greenland, having visited the 
country of the Esquimaux, foung, to his astonishment, that they 
spoke the same language with the Greenlanders ; that there was 
abundant evidence of their being of the same race, and that he was 
accordingly receivedand entertained by them as a friend and broth- 
er.t These facts prove the settlement of Greenland by an Ice- 
landic colony, and the consanguinity of the Greenlanders and Es- 
quimaux. 

The enterprise, skill in navigation, and habits of roving, possess- 
.ed by the early navigators, render it highly probable also, that, at 
some period more remote than the 10th century, they had pur- 
sued the same route to Greenland, and planted colonies there. 
Their descendants, the Greenlanders and Esquimaux, retaining 
somewhat of the enterprise of their ancestors, have constantly pre- 
served acommunication with each-other, by crossing and recross- 
ing Davis’s strait, which separates Greenland from Labrador, and 
which in several places is of no great width. 

‘II. The other tribes of North-America, and all the nations of 
South-America, come froin the N. E. coast of Asia, across Beh- 
ring’s straits. The distance from East cape to cape Prince of 
Wales, is 48 miles. Several islands lie in the straits. In the 
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winter the passage is frozen. In the summer the natives continu- 
ally cross, in canoes, from one coast to the other. Coxe, in his 
Russian Discoveries, mentions, that several] Kamtschadale vessels, 
in 1745, were driven out to sea, and forced, by stress of weather, to 
take shelter among the Aleutian islands, adistance of several hun- 
dred miles. Captain Cook, in one of his voyages, found some na- 
tives of one of the islands in the Pacific ocean, out at sea, in their 
war canoes, 600 miles from home. The distance of ‘the two con- 
linents could not therefore have been any objection. 

The complexion of the Tartars of Asia is the same with that of 
the Aborigines of America ; and the Indians of the western coast 
have, in common with the Kamtschadales, little eyes, small noses, 
high cheek bones, and broad faces. They resemble each other, 
also, in their manner of living; in their mode of emigrating by 
tribes ; s inthe custom of scalping their enemies, and of marching 
in what is called dndian file ; in tattooing their faces with char- 
coal; in making canoes of birch bapk distended over piles of wood, 
aad nicely sewed together ; in using paddles, broad at both ends ; 
in burying along with their dead the articles, which they most 
valued ; and in covering their corpses with mounds of earth and 
piles of stones. 

The Araucanians, the Peruvians, the Mexicans, the Moheaka- 
neews, the Iroquois, and the Chipewyans, all had traditions of 
their ancestors having come from the west, or north-west. This 
harmony of their traditions could not have existed, if they had not 
been true. 

These various nations of America undoubtedly emigrated at 
different periods, and always by tribcs, more or Jess numerous, 
aad possessed of very different degrees of civilization. 

Native Tribes.] The principal Dations and tribes, which occu- 
pied the immense territories of the western continent, beginning 
at the south, were the Araucanians, the Peruvians, the Caraibes, 
the Mexicans, the Californians, the Sioux, the Moheakaneews, the 
Iroquois, the Knisteneaux, the Chipewyans, and the Esquimaux. 

The Indians of Chili and Patagonia all spoke one language. 
We call them Arnaucaniays, after the name of their most power- 
ful tribe. They were more civilized than must of the Tartars. 
They will be particularly described under the article Chili. It is 
sufficient to remark here, that they are at this day, a powerful, 
compact, independent republic.* 

Tas Pzenuviane were farther advanced in civilization, when 
America was discovered, than the European Russians, in the time of 
Peter the Great. We shall defer our aecount of them to the arti- 
cle Perw. 

Tus Canarsus inhabited the West-Indian Islands and the - 
shores of Guiana and Caraccas. A pe account of these, 
aleo, will be given hereafter. . 
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Tue Mexicans constituted a powerful empire. They were 
still farther advanced in civilization than the Peruvians. See a 
further account of them under the article Mexico. 

Tue CaLirornians were much less civilized. They were di- 
vided into many petty tribes. They will be described under the 
head of California. : 

The country lying west of the Missisippi and north of New- 
Mexico, as far as the parallel of 52° N. now included in the United 
States, was inhabited by many independent tribes, whom, for want 
of a better name, we call Tue Srovux, after the name of the most 
numerous tribe. These will be described in their place. 

Tue Moweaxaneews® inhabited the greater part of the United 
States, and probably New-Brunswick and Nova-Scotia. Of many 
of their tribes we have authentic accounts. Their present num- 
ber is small. 

Tue Iroquois, or, as they are commonly called, the Six Na- . 
tions, inhabited the northern and western parts of the state of New- 
York. The remains of these nations will be noticed in our ac- 
count of New-York. | 

Tue KnisTeEweavux still occupy a vast extent of country. Their 
language is the same with that of the people, who inhabit the coast 
of British America, on the Atlantic, with the exception of the Es- 
quimaux ; and continues along the coast of Labrador and gulf 
and banks of St. Lawrence, to Montreal. The line then follows 
the river Utawas, to its source ; and continues thence nearly west 
along the highlands, which divide the waters of lake Superior and 
Hudson’s Bay. It then proceeds, till it strikes Winnipec river, 
and following it through lake Winnipec, to the mouth of Saskat- 
chawine, ascends that river to Fort George; when the line, strik- 
ing by the head of Beaver river to Elk river, runs down that river 
tothe Lake of the Hills. The whole of the tract between this 
line and Hudson’s bay and straits, except that of the Esquimaux, 
in the latter, is occupied by the Knisteneaux. Some of them in- 
deed have penetrated farther west and south, to the Red river of 
lake Winnipec, and the south branch of the Saskatchawine. 

The Knisteneaux are of a moderate stature, well proportioned, 
and very active ; of acopper complexion, and black hair.t Their 
eyes are black, keen, and penetrating ; their countenances open 
and agreeable. They generally pull out their beards by the roots, 
and paint their faces with vermilion. Their dress consists of tight 
leggings, which reach near the hip; a belt of leather a foot wide, 
and five feet long, tied round the waist ; a close vest or shirt reach- 
ing down to the belt ; and acap for the head, made of fur, orna- 
mented with the bush of the animal, and the feathers of birds. A 
kind of robe, shaped like a blanket, is occasionally thrown over the 
whole, and answers both night and day. These articles, with the 
addition of shoes and mittens, constitute the variety of their ap- 


* Dr Dwight’s Manuscript observations. ; 
t These are common to all the natives of North-America. 
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yarel. Their dress is profusely ornamented with fringe and tas- 
sels, moose deer hair, anc porcupine quills. The teeth, horns, and 
claws of various animals are often suspended from the neck. Their 
dress is made hy the women. The female dress differs from that 
ofthe men, in having the vest pass under the belt, and reaching be- 
low the knee. The Knisteneaux women are very neat and comely. 

The tribe is naturally mild and affable, just in their dealings, 
generous, hospitable, good-natured, and indulgent to their chil- 
cren. Chastity and fidelity are not held by them in high estima- 
tion ; for a temporary interchange of wives is not uncommon, and 
the offer of their persons is considered as a necessary part of the 
hospitality due to strangers. When a man loves his wife, it is 
considered his duty to marry her sister, if she has one. Incest 
and bestiality are consmon among them ; and, like most other saye 
ages, they are strongly attached to spirituous liquors. The p 
fession of the men is war and hunting They also spear fish, but 
the women manage the nets. Their females, like those of the 
other Indians, are in a state of dependence and servitude. Their 
life is an uninterrupted succession of toil and pain. They are so 
sensible of their situation, that they frequently destroy their fe- 
male childrén, to save them from the miseries, which they them- 
selves have suffered. These Indians travel in summer in canoes $ 
in winter, when the waters are frozen, in sledges, drawn by dogs. 
They are fond of war, and engage in it from the love of glory, 
and from the desire of revenge. War is always determined on in 
a public council of the whole tribe. They begin every council, 
and every ceremonial and feast, with smoking. ‘This is the com- 
mencement cven of their funerals, and they always terminate with 
afeast, and anculogium. In the spring and autumn, they have 
public, solemn, religious ceremonies, at which they sacrifice white 
dogs, and make large offerings of their property to the Being, 
whom they call by a name signifying the Great Master of Life. 
The scene of these ceremonics is always the bank of a river or 
lake, in the most conspicuous situation. They know the virtues 
of many herbs and simples. The dung of animals newly killed is 
used as a remedy for sprains, and a sharp flint serves them fora 
lancet. They are fond, also, of European medicines, though 1g- 
horant of their application. The Knisteneaux resemble the Mo- 
heskanecws in their mode of living and their language, and un- 
doubtedly had a common origin.* There is good reason to be- 
lieve also, that they were originally the same with the Sioux, or 
the Indians of Louisiana. 

Tug Curpkwyans are numerous. They consider the country 
between lat. 60° and 65° N. and between Ien. 100° and 110° W. 
astheir home. heir language is copious, and difficult to be at- 
tained ; and is spoken in many dialects by the tribes, who wander | 
over the immense tract of country, which begins at Fort Church- 
il, and runs along the ine of separation between them and the 


* The Algonquins arc a tribe of Knisteneaus. 
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Knisteneaux, up tlre Missisippi to the isle ala Grosse ; passing on 
through Buffaloe lake, River lake, and Portage La Loche ; from 
thence it proceeds by Elk river to the Jake of the Hills, and goes 
distinctly west to Peace river, and up that river to its source ; 
thence down the Columbia to lat. 52, 24, lon. 122, 54, where they 
have-the Atnah or Chin nation for their neighbors ; thence due 
west to the sea coast. Between them and the Frozen ocean lie 
the Esquimaux, and on the North-West Coast isa nation differ- 
ent from both. 

The Chipewyans have confused traditions of the creation, the 
fall, the longevity of the antediluvians, the deluge ; and of their 
nation coming many ages since from another country, inhabited 
by very wicked people, across a great lake, which was narrow, shal- 
ty and full of islands, where they suffered great misery ; it be- 
ing always winter, with ice aid deep snow. They believe in the 
transmigration of the soul, and in a future state of rewards and 
punishments. They are sober, timorous, inclined to dishonesty, 
but, what is singular, not addicted to ardent spirits. Their com- 
plexions are swarthy and their features coarse. ‘heir country is 
generally barren, and covered with moss. Thcy have not been 
in America so long us the Knisteneaux. Their progress has been 
only eastward ; while that of the Knisteneaux for some time has 
been westward.* 

Tue Esquimaun possess the sea coast from the Atlantic 
through Hudson’s straits and bay, as far as M‘Kenzie’s river, and 
probably farther. They never quit the coast; and agree in ap- 
pearance, manners, language and habits, with the inhabitants of 
Greenland. Their progress has been only westward.t We shal} 
describe them hereafter. 

Itcannot be doubted, that there were many other small tribes, 
unconnected with these, which have not been mentioned. All that 
can be done, in this case, is to give a general geographical outline 
of the principal zations. It will be observed that we have said 
nothing of the aborigines of western Terra Firma, of Brazil, and 
of Paraguay. This deficiency is owing to a very sufficient cause, 
the want of information respecting them. If, with Clavigero, we 
admit that the equinoctial parts of Africaand America were once 
united, the aborigines of these parts of America may have come 
to this continent by that route. But this is mere conjecture. 

Hi story of Discoveries.) The discovery of America is now uni- 
versally ascribed to Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa ; 
though many attempts have been made to deprive him of the 
glory. The Norwegians, the Welsh and the Germans, each in 
their turn, have stated their respective pretensions. 

The Norwegians certainly settled Greenland, as early as 982 ; 
and, in 1002, planted a colony in Labrador or Newfoundland. 


* For this account of the two Indian nations last dcscribed, the author is in- 


debted to MAK enzie, }. 135 —158. 
t M'Kenzie, {f. 50%. 
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They do not, however, appear, during the existence of this colony, 
to have considered the country as any thing more than an island ; 


and, in a moderate period afterwards, the colony and the country 


seem to have been forgotten. 

The pretensions of the Welsb have a much slighter foundation. 
In the 12th century, a dispute having arisen among the sons of 
Owen Gwyneth, king of North-Wales, about the succession to the 
crown, Madoc, one of their number, went to sea in search of a 
more peacetul settlement. He steered due west, leaving Iceland 
to the north, and arrived in an unknown country, which appeared 
to him desirable ; he returned to Wales, and carried thither several 
of hiscountrymen. This, it is said, took place about 1170. He 
and his colony have not been heard of since. 

The (sermans ascribe the honor of the discovery to Martin Be- 
haim, their countryman. Behaim was an enterprising navigator, 
and the most complete geographer of histime. Buta globe, which 
he constructed in 1492, which afterwards fell into the hands of Mag- 
ellan, furnished conclusive evidence, that he had never made the 
discovery himself, and that be had never heard of its being made 
by others. Beyond the Cape Verd islands he placed the island of 
Aniillia ; beyond this, and near the equator, the island of St. Bran- 
dan ; and, about as far from this, as this was from the Cape Verd 
islands, he placed Zifangu or Japan. Hence Columbus was led to 
suppose, when he discovered the first land, that he was in the 
neighborhood of Japan. The following are the principal epochs 
of discovery. 

874.-Iceland, which is really an American island, was peopled 
by acolony of Norwegians commanded by Ingulph. 

982. Greenland was settled by Eric Rufus, a young Norwegian ; 


and, before the eleventh century, churches were built and a bish-. 


opric erected at Garde, the capital. 

1002. Vineland, which is probably Labrador, possibly New- 
foundland, was discovered by Bairn, an Icelander. A small colony 
of Norwegians was planted there. The fate of this colony has 
never been fully aseertained. 

1492. Christopher Colon, or, as he is commonly called, Chriss 
topher Columbus, a native of Genoa, set sail from Palos in Spain, 
under the auspices of Ferdinand and Isabella, the sovereigns of 
Castile and Arragon. For at least 20 years before, he had been 
fully satisfied of the existence of unknown icgions In the west ; 
and, during the greater part of that time, had been endeavoring 
to secure the patronage of some of the principal powers of Eu- 
rope. I'rom the love, which he bore his native country, he first 
laid his proposals before the senate of Genoa, and offered to sail 
under tbe banners of the republic. The senate rejected his offers 
as chimerical. He then submitted his planto the Portuguese, 
who made a perfidious, but unsuccessful, attempt to anticipate bim 
in the glory of the enterprise. In 1484, he made an unsuccessful 
application to Henry VII. of England ; and, during the eight fol- 
lowing years, experienced a series of mortifying disappointments, 
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at the court of Ferdinand, which would have broken down the reso~ 
lution of any other man. Columbus himself was almost in de- 
spair. He withdrew from court, and was preparing to make 
one more desperate attempt on the generosity and the ambition of 
the English saonake when he was recalled to Castile by the gen- 
erous Isabella, and employed, on his own terms, in her service. 
The poverty of her court prevented her from equipping an arma- 
ment suitable to her own dignity, and the importance of the enter- 
prise. It consisted of three vessels ; the largest, the Santa Maria, 
a ship of no considerable burden, was commanded by. Columbus 
as admiral. Martin Pinzon was captain of the second, called the 
Pinta. The third, the Mena, was under the command of Vincent 
Yanez Pinzon. The squadron was victualled for 12 months. and 
had on board 90 men, mosly sailors, together with a few adventur- 
ers. The expense of fitting out the expedition was 4000 pounds 
sterling ; and to raise this sum the queen generously offered to 
pledge her own jewels. 

On the first of October, he was, by his own reckoning, 770 
leagues west of the Canaries. His men began to mutiny, and he 
was forced to promise to return, if land did not appear in three 
days. Fortunate presages soon arose, such as land-birds, a cane 
newly cut, a carved piece of wood, and the branch of atree, with 
fresh red berries. On the evening of the eleventh of October, he 
was so confident of being near land, that he ordered the sails to be 
furled, the ships to lie to, and a strict watch to be kept, lest they 
should be driven on shore inthe night. During this interval of 
suspense and expectation, no man shut his eyes, all kept on deck, 
gazing intently towards that quarter, where they expected to dis- 
cover the land, which had so long becn the object of their wishes. 
A litde before midnight, Columbus. from the torecastle of the San- 
ta Marra, discovered a light at a distance ; and snortly after, the cry 
of land / tand / resounded from the Pinta, the headmost ship. 
Rodrigo de Triana was the name of the mariner, who was so for- 
tunate as to announce this intelligence to his countrymen. With 
the dawn of Friday, October 12th. a beautiful isle appeared, two 
leagues tothe north. he crews of all the ships unitedly sang Ze 
Deum, with shouts of joy and transports of congratulation. They 
then threw themselves at the feet of Columbus, and begged him to 
forgive their incredulity and disobedience. 

The island was one of the group. called the Bahamas. Colum- 
bus named it San Salvador. but it is now better known by the native 
name of Guanshani, or Cat island. He was the first who lended. 
His men followed, and, kneeling down, kissed the ground, which 
they had all soardently desired to ste. They next erected acru- 
cifix, and prostrating themselves before it, returned thanks to God 
for conducting their voyaye to a happy issue. ‘The natives re- 
garded the Spaniards, as the children of the sun ; and the Span- 
iards were hardly less amazed, in their turn, with the productions 
and inhabitants of the island. 
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Columbus soon afterwards discovered Cuba and Hispaniola. Af- 
ler visiting the Azores, on his return, he arrived at Palos on the 
15th of Murch, 1493. In September of this year, Columbus suil- 
ed upon his second voyage to America ; discovered the islands, 
Dominica, Marigalante, Guadaloupe, Montserrat, Antigua, Porto 
Rico, and Jamaica; founded a town in St. Domingo, being the 
first European settlement in the new world; and returned to 
Spain in 1496. 

1496. Whe fame of Columbus immediately spread through Eu- 
rope. and inspired many with the same spirit of enterprise. In 
the spring of this year, John Cabot, a Venetian, under a commis- 
sion from Henry VII. sailed from England, discovered the ccast 
of Labrador, and coasted portherly, as far as the 67th degree of 
latitude. 

1497. In company with his son, Sebastian Cabot, he discovered 
Bonavista, on the N. E. side of Newfoundland ; and before his re- 
turn. traversed the coast from Davis’s straits, to cape Florida. 

1498, This year Columbus made his third voyage, and, Aug. 1, 
discovered the ConTINENT, at the mouth of the Oronoco, tugether 
with the island of Trinidad. fle then returned to Hispaniola; 
and in October, 1500, was sent back to Spain in chains ! ! 

1500. Pedro Alvarez Cabral, on a voyage to the East-Indies, 
discovered Brazil. 

1502. ‘This year Columbus made his fourth and last voyage. He 
discovered the bay of Honduras, and coasted thence easterly 200 
leagues, as fur as the gulf of Darien. During this voyage, he was 
shipwrecked on the island of Jamaica. He returned to Spain in 
1504. On his arrival he received the fatal news of the death of his 
patroness, Queen Isabella.” 

1513. Vasco Nugnez de Balboa, from the mountains of the isth- 
mus, discovered the Pacific ocean. He afterwards waded into it, 
and took g formal possession of it in the name of the king of Spain. 

Inthe same year John Ponce,a Spanish captain, discovered 
East-F lorida. 

1520. Ferdinand Magalhaens, or Magellan, a Portuguese gen- 
tleman, in the employ of the court of Castile, discovered the straits 
of Magellan, and sailed through them into the Pacific ocean. No 
European before him had ever sailed on its waters. ‘To him it 
owes its Name. 

1528. Captain Vitus Behring sailed from Kamtchatka, north- 
east, as far as lat. 67°, and thus ascertained the separation of Ameri- 
ca and Asia. ‘ 


* This illustrious man was afterwards created duke of Veragua. He died ot 
the gout at Valladolid, on the 20th of May, 1506, in the 59th year of his age ; 
and was buried at Seville, with this most honorable iascription. 

To Castile and to Leon 

Colen gave a new world. , 
Some writers assert that the body of Columbus was carried to the West-Indies, 
and buried in the Cathedral at St. Domingo, in Hispaniola. 
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1534. James Cartier, in the employ of Francis I. of France, on 
the day of the festival of St. Lawrence, discovered the gulf and 
river, which bear that name. 

1553. Sir Hugh Willoughby discovered the island of Spitzber- 

en. 

1578. This year Sir Francis Drake, as brave a man as ever sail- 
ed in an English ship, coasted along the whole western shore of 
South-America. In 1579 he discovered California, and took pos- 
session of the country under the name of Vew-Albion. He passed 
thence to the Moluccas or Spice islands, Sept. 29, 1579, and arrived 
in England, Nov. 3, 1580, after an absence of two years and ten 
months. 

1585. John Davis, an experienced navigator, sailed to the western 
coast of Greenland, and explored Davis’s straits. On another 
voyage he proceeded as far north, as the island of Disco, and discov- 
ered Cumberland’s straits. 

1607. Henry Hudson explored the eastern coast of Greenland, as 
far as 82° north. 

1609. Ina second voyage he discovered Hudson’s river, and as- 
cended it, as faras Albany. 

1610. This year Hudson made his third voyage, and discovered 
the straits of Hudson, and the large inland sea, known by the name 
of Hudson’s bay. 

1616. Captain Robert Bylat, and William Baffin, went in search 
ofa north-west passage to India. Baffin afterwards publisbed an 
account of the voyage. According to this account they went far 
northward of the utmost limits of Davis’s voyage, and discovered 
Horn sound, cape Dudley Diggs, Hackluyt island, sir Thomas 
Smith’s sound, Cary’s Islands, Alderman Jones’s sound, and sir 
James Lancaster’s sound. He claims, also, to have discovered that 
the body of water lying between Greenland and America is a bay, 
and not a strait; and, of course, that Greenland is not an island, but 
apart of the continent. Little credit, however, is given t his rep- 
resentations, and it is not yet ascertained whether Greenland is a 
peninsula or an island. 

1745. In this year the Aleutian or Fox islands, stretching west 
from the promontory of Alaska, were discovered by some Kamt- 
chadale voyagers, who were driven by stress of Weather near to the 
American Coast. 

1772. Mr. Hearne, while exploring the interior of N. Amcrica, 
discovered the Frozen sea, in about 110° W.lon. and in lat. 70°N. 

Mr. M'Kenzic, in 1789, discovered itin the same latitude, and in 
about 135° W. lon. 

We close this concise history of Discoveries, by the following 
summary aecount of 
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The attempt to discover a North-West Passage ; and of the successive 
exfieditions to the north polar regions.® 


Tne idea of a passage to the East Indies, by the North Pole, was 
sugvested, as carly as the year 1527, by Robert Thorne, merchant of 
Bristol, as appears from two papers preserved by Hackluyt; the one 
addressed to king Henry VIII. the other to Dr. Ley, the king’s am- 
bassador to Charles V. Notwithstanding the many good arguments 
with which these adventures were recommended by Mr. Thorne, 
and the offer of his own services, it does not appear, that he prevailed 
so far, as to procure any attempt to be made. 

Borne, in his “ Regiment of the Sea,” written about 1577, mentions 
this as one of the ve ways to Cathay, and dwells chiefly on the 
mildness of climate, which he imagined must be found near the 
pole, from the constant presence of the sun during the summer. 

George Best, the following year, 1578, wrote a very ingenious dis- 
course, with a view to forward the same olffect; and, though he had 
great experience in nautical affairs, he wrote without cffect: he could 
not rouse the attention of the public tu the object. 

No voyage was actually undertaken to explore the circumpolar 
seas, till the ycar 1607, when “ enry Hudson was sent forth at the 
charge of certain worshipful merchants of London, to discover a 
passage by the North Polc, to Japan and China.” Fle sailed from 
the Thames on the first of May, 1607,in the ship Hopewell, with 10 
men and a boy. He fell in with the land to the W. in lat. 73°, on 
the 2ist of June, which he named Hold-with: Hope. He proceeded 
to Spitzbergen, and as far N. as lat. 82°,23’. He concludes an ac- 
count of his discoveries in these words: ‘On the 16th of August I 
saw land, stretching far into 82°, and by the bowing and shewing of 
the sky, much farther ;” but, owing to the ice, he was prevented from 
proceeding, and concluded, that there was no passage that way. In 
consequence of this opinion he was the next year employed to make 
discoverics in the N. E. 

In 1609, a voyage was undertaken by Jonas Poole, in the ship 
Amity, under the patronaye of the Muscovy Company. This voyage 
was attended for a while with flattering circumstances, but in the 
issue nothing was added to former discoveries. Poole was em- 
ployed a second time, in 1631, but was less fortunate than before. 

In 1614, Baffin and Fothkerby undertook this great work, but ac- 
complished very little; though Fotkerby made a second attempt. 
and gave it as his opinion, notwithstanding former failures and 
Present obstacles, that, with perseverance and courage, the object 
mizht be attained. 

All these voyages having been fitted out by private adventurers, for 
the double purpose of discovery and present advantage, it might be 
naturally supposed, that the attention of the navigators would be di- 
siiy to the last, rather than the first, as being less remote:and dif- 

cult. : r 


* Taken from Phipps’s account of his * voyage toward the North Tote, 1773,” 
and recent docaments. . 
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In the year 1773, the Royal Society prevailed on the British gov- 
ernment to engage in this polar expedition. Two ships, the Race- 
horse and Carcass, were accordingly selected and equipped for 
the express purposc: Captain Péiffs was appointed to the com- 
mand, assisted by the most experienced and enterprising naval offi- 
cersand men. The Royal Society, and the Board of Longitude, 
furnished a philosophical and mathematical apparatus, peculiarly 
necessary in such an undertaking, and Mr. Jeraci Lyons was desig- 
nated to conduct that department in the expedition, tor which his 
mathematical science peculiarly fitted him. 

This expedition sailed from the Nore on the 4th of June, 1773, 
and in 37 days anchored in Vogel Sang, lat. 80°, 4’, N. onthe N W. 
coast of Spitzbergen. These vessels however were not able to pen- 
etrate any farther N. than lat. 809, 48’, where they arrived on the 
27th of July. Every attempt was made by Capt. Phipps to clear the 
north of the Seven Islands, but in vain. The ice was so abundant 
and formidable, that he was obliged to return—not, however, tll he 
had braved dangers, which imminently exposed to destruction both 
his ships. 

Notwithstanding all these failures, the hope of future success in 
this enterprise continued to be cherished. Matter to enliven this 
hope has been derived from the reports of the Greenland whalers, 
and others, who have witnessed, especially of late, the breaking away 
of vast masses of ice from the polar regions, by means of which some 
of these enterprising whalemen have penetrated as high as Jat. 82°, 
and affirm that the Arctic sea is navigable even beyond this latitude. 
‘These circumstances conspired to kindle in some British navigators 
a desire vet to gain the glory of discovering the long sought N. W. 
passage. Toeffect this purpose four vessels were equipped early 
in the spring of 1818, viz. the Alexander and the Isabella for Da- 
vis’s straits, and the Dorothea and the Trent for the coast of 
East-Greenland. The two first named ships, from the last ac- 
counts, Aug. 18, 1818, had advanced to lat. 76°, N. lon. 52°, W. with 
high hopes of success. Capt. Muirhead, in this lat. Aug. 1817, expe- 
rienced a great swell, and the sea N. was without ice. The Dorothea 
and Jrent, in their course, penetrated as high as lat. 80°, 30’, lon. 12°, 
E. and there met a sol+1 body of ice. They attempted to proceed 
to the westward, but, as in the case of Capt. Phipps in the Racehorse, 
in 1773, they found an impenetrable barrier in that course, and re- 
turned. Jt yet remains to be determined whether Greenland be a 
part of the old, or the new continent, or anisland. Also, whether 
there be any passage in a N. W. direction by the pole to Bebring’s 
Straits. 

In the opinion of most men of science, all hope of sailing to the pole 
by Sptzbergen is now atan end. Mr. Scoresby, however, has lately 
suggested a new and bold plan of proceeding to the pole from Spitz- 
bergen over the immense fields of ice. For this purpose he proposes 
to adopt the mode which the Russian hunters have often employed 
with such success in exploring the Frozen Sea, from Nova Zembla to 
the shores of Kamtchatka. He proposes to pass the winter in Spitzber- 
gen, and, starting in the spring with sedges, drawn by dogs, to pursue 
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a direct journey of 6 or 700 miles tothe pole. This plan Mr. S. may 
casily form by the fireside, in a comfortable parlor in England, but 
the attempt to accomplish it, will be extremely hazardous, probably 
unsuccessful, and, at best, a mere gratification of curiosity. 

Religione.| The religions which exist in America are the Jewish, 
the Christian, and the Pagan. 

A few Jews are scattered over the large towns of the United States, 
Mexico, the West-Indies, and S. America. 

Of Christians, Roman Catholics are most numerous in America, 
They compose the chief European population of Canada, and nearly 
the whole of that of Brazil and Spanish America. They are found, 
also, in considerable numbers in Maryland; and in several of the 
capital towns in other parts of the United States they have congre- 
gations. 

Almost all the inhabitants of the United States are Protestants, 
as are those of Nova-Scotia, New-Brunswick, New-Britain, Green- 
land, and the islands in the West-Indies, which were settled by the 
English. 

The native tribes of N Amcrica, a few converts to. Christianity 
excepted, are Pagans; as are the nations in Amazonia and Patago- 
hia, as well us most of the tribes in the conquered provinces of S. 
America. 

Governmefts.) The United States are a republic; Greenland 
and British America are provinces; Brazil is now an independent 
kingdom ; Spanish America is struggling to be free; Araucania, in 
Chili, is a republic; a part of the island of St. Domingo is a king- 
dom, and part a republic; and the Aborigines, where they are un- 
subdued, with the exception of the Araucanians of Chili, constitute 
numerous independent petty kingdoms. 

Population.} On this subject we have scarcely any thing to guide 
us but conjecture. That of the United Statesis known. That of 
British America can be nearly ascertained. That of Spanish Amer- 
ica and Greenland can be guessed at; while at that of aboriginal 
America one would hardly venture to guess) From the best infor-® 
mation which we have been able to obtain, we are however led to 
conclude, that the whole population does not exceed 35,000,000. 
Nor do we believe that it falls greatly short of that number. 

Cities.| The cities of America are all, comparatively, of a recent 

cannot vie with those of the second order in the old 
world. They are most of them, however, rapidly increasing, and, 
in the progress of a century, it is not unlikely, that several of them 
will be mentioned among the great cities of theearth. The largest 
are Mexico, in Old Mexico, Rio Janeiro, in Brazil, the Havanna, 
mm Cuba, Philadelphia, New-York, and New-Orleans, in the United 
ic Quebec, in Canada, Buenos Ayres, in Paraguay, and Lima, in 


Climate and Seaaons.| The variety of climate and seasons in 
rica is much greater than in: either of the other three quarters 
ofthe globe. The American continent extends through the torrid 
and northern temperate zones; through a great part of the southern 
temperate, and a considerable proportion of the northern frigid zones. 
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The winters of N. America are colder, and 
than those of Europe, in the same latitudes. 


nearer affinity to 
sons is very vari 
subjected to the 


those of eastern Asiae The 


the summers hotter, 
They bear a much 
weather in both sca- 


able. ‘The equatorial regions of America are never 


intense heat, which prevails In 


the same regions in 


Africa. The complexion of the aborigines of Peru and Brazil 1s- 
few shades darker than that of the Indians of New~ 
milder temperature is owing to the vicinity of the 
Andes. The temperate regions of 5S. America are colder than the 
corresponding latitudes of N. America. It 
N. W. Coast of America 1s much warmer than 


red, and is but a 
England. This 


‘parallels. 


Face of the Country. | America contains no 
‘lar to the Sahara of Alrica, or the extensive sandy plains of central 


Asia. Its surfa 


ce, 


here, is. mountainous, hilly, or uneven. 
Seas. Bays, and Gulfs | Hudson’s sea (commonly called Hud- 


son's bay) is considered as com 


Walsingham, that is, in lon. 65° W. if reac 
which, in lat. 60°, will be about 1050 miles, 
51° and 69° N. lat. Its length of course is 1250 


It lies between 


miles. A southern projection of this sea Is ca 


shores, from Moose river, 1D 


‘5 also said, that the 
the N. E. inthe same 


immense deserts sim- 


without an exception worthy of being mentioned 


mencing at cape Chidley and cape 


hes 30° of longitude ; 
which is its breadth. 


lied James’s bay. Its 


James’s bay, to cape hurchill, are 


generally low and shallow, with a muddy or sandy bottom ; and the 
lands are wooded with pines, birch, larch, and 
Churchill to cape Walsingham, the coasts are all high and rocky to 
the very sea, and woodless, except the mouths 
Seal rivers. Nor are there any trees for a 
The whole western shore is faced with islands. 


the land. Ont 


ered as a W. division 0 
also, is high, rocky 


whale, is taken 
eons are also 


he E. of this bay is East Main, 


in great numbers, in the month 


willows. From cape 


of Pockerekesko and 
great distance inland. 
at some distance from 
which may be consid- 


{ Labrador or New Britain. The coast herc, 
, and lined with islands; and the land barren be- 
yond the efforts of cultivation. In this bay the beluga, of white 


of June. Large stur- 


cauht near Albany. The bay, however, does not 
abound with fish. Shell-fish, the common muscle excepted, are very 


rare. Chesterfield inlet 1s a singular strait, stretching far to the W. 
from the W. end of the bay, but terminates in a magnificent lake of 
fresh water, communicating with this sea, by, what may be called, a 
broad river; the adjacent land is level, rich in pasture, and abound- 

It is not ascertained whether Hudson’s bay opens 
ocean. If it does, the land lying north and east of it 


ing with deer. 
snto the Arctic 
On the S. of 
North Wales. 


+3 an immense island, much larger than any on the American coas. 


this bay is New South Wales; on the W. New 


Caribbean Sea. The great mass of waters reaching from the 


peninsula of Yucatan, on the west, 


cast, and having Porto Rico, Hizpaniola, and 
the Caribbean sea. It extends from 61° to 87° 
W. lon. and from 9° to 21° N. lat. The bay of Honduras makes its 
western extremity. S. of this bay lies the gulf of Darien. 


usually called 


to the windward islands on the 


Cuba, on the north, is 
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Beffin’s Bay. The body of water, which is called Baffin’s bay, 
ues between Greenland on the east, and Labrador and the countries 
north of Hudson’s bay onthe west. Itis not yet ascertained whether 
itis a bay orastrait. It is a very large bay, extending not less than 
1600 miles from N. to S. andnear its northern extremity not less 
than 600 from E. to W. N. of Sanderson’s Hope, in Greenlanc, 
about lat. 75 N. this bay is considered doubtful. Its width, near the 
southern extremity, in that part called Davis’s straits, is not more 
than 350 miles. It opens intothe Atlantic between cape Varewell 
N. and cape Charles E. 

Gulf of Mexico. ‘This celebrated gulf has East Florida on the 
N. E. West Florida and Louisiana on the N. and Mexicoon the W. 
and S. Itextends from 18° to 30° N.and from 83°10 98° W. It 
communicates with the Atiantic and the Caribbean sea between the 
8. point of East Florida, and the N. E. point of Honduras, 

Gulf of St. Lawrence, The guifof St. Lawrence has Labrador 
on the N. Newfounaland and cape Breton E. and Nova-Scotia and 
Canada on the S. and W. It exterds from about 46° to 52° N, lat. 
It has three communications with ¢he ocean, one between Nova-Sco- 
tia and cape Breton, called the gut of Canso; a second between cape 
Breton and Newfoundland; a third between Newfoundland and 
Labrador, called the straits of Belleisle. The depth of this gulf is 
240 miles, and its width at the mouth, 90 miles. It embraces the 
isiand of Anticosti. ; 

Gulf of California. This is a bay lying between the peninsula 


of California and Mexico. Its general course is from N. W. to” 


S. E. It lies between lat. 20, 20, and 32, 30, N. and betwcen Jon. 
105 and 114 E. Its greatest length, from cape Corientes to the 
mouth of the Colorado, is not less than 900 miles. Its average breadth 
is about 200 miles. The western coast is lined with numberless 
islands throughout its whole extent. The river Colorado, which 
empties at the head of the gulf, is the largest in Mexico, and not 
improbably the largest, except the Columbia, which empties from 
America into the Pacific ocean. The gulf communicates with this 
ocean between cape St. Lucas, the southern extremity of the penin- 
sula, in lat. 22, 48, and cape Corientes on the Alexican coast, in lat. 
20, 20.” *<4 

Gulf Stream. Thename of this stream, and its connexion with 


’ the gulf of Mexico, render it proper to describe it in this place. It 


is a remarkable current, occasioned by the general trade winds, 
Commencing at the equator, near the coast of Africa, by a westward 
course it crosses the Atlantic, and running along the shores of Gui- 
ana and Terra Firma, passes through the Caribbean sea, and coasts 
the guifof Mexico. It then issues from the gulf, between cape Flor- 
ida and the island of Cuba, and traversing the coasts of East Florida, 


the United States, New-Brunswick, and Nova-Scotia, proceeds to 


the banks of Newfoundland. There it turns to the S. E.; and, 
passing the Azores, it makes for the coast of Africa, near which, at 
the equator, it commences anew its former circuit. It is casily 


* Venegas, Hist. California. Section IVI. ‘ 
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distinguishable from the other waters of the ocean by the gulf weed, 
with which it is every where interspersed ; by being 8 or 10 degrees 
warmer than the surrounding sea; and by not sparkling in the night. 
In high latitudes, also, it is always covered with a thick fog. It 
passes about 75 miles from the shores of the southern states. The 
distance increases as you go northward. Its breadth is about 40 or 
50 miles, widening tothe north. Its common rapidity is 3 miles an 
hour, and it takes about 20 days for it to run from cape Florida to 
Newfoundland. Northeast and east winds narrow the stream, ren- 
der it more rapid, and drive it nearer the coast. Northwest and west 
winds have a contrary effect. Skilful navigators, in their voyages 
from Europe to New-England, pass the banks of Newfoundland in 
44° or 45° N. lat. and suil thence between the northwestern limit of 
the gulf stream, and the shoals and banks of Sable Island, George’s 
Bank, and Nantucket. | 

Istands.| The principal islands are Spitzbergen, Iceland, Terra 
del Fuego, Cuba, Hispaniola. and Newfoundland. The two first 
have commonly been considered as European isles; but they are 
much nearer to Greenland than to Norway. They will all be par- 
ticularly described hereafter. 

Lakes.) There is nothing in the other parts of the glebe, which 
bears any resemblance tothe immense chain of lakes in N. America. 
Europe has its Ladoga; Asia its Caspian, Aral, and Baikal; and S. 
America its Xarayes: while N. America contains Slave lake, lakes 
Winnipec, Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, Ontario, and Nicara- 
gua; the Ieast of which 1s equal to any of the eastern continent, ex- 
cept the Caspian: it has beside a very great number of inferior size. 

The northern lakes of this continent may be considered under 
three great divisions. 1. Those whose waters are discharged into 
the Arctic ocean. 2. Those whose waters pass into the Hudson’s 
bay. 3. Those which are emptied into the gulf of St. Lawrence. 

1. Lakes, whose waters are emptied into the Arctic ocean. The 
principal southern source of these waters is Elk river, sometimes 
called Athabasca river; which, rising in lat. 54°, Jon. 117°, pursues 
a northeasterly course of about 180 miles, when it receives the waters 
of lesser Slave Jake by means of lesser Slave river; and, after 
running eastwardly about 80 miles, northwardly about 110, and east- 
wardly again about 40, receives the waters of Pelican river, a con- 
siderable stream from the N.E.near Portage La Loche ; which is 
the height of land between the river Missinipi, and Slave lake. 
Thence it runs due north 140 miles, and empties into the southwest- 
ern end of the 

Lake of the Hille. This lake, according to M‘Kenzie, reaches 
from 106° to 111,30, W. and from 58, 40, to 59, 40, N. If this account 
be correct, it is about 180 miles long, but every where very narrow, 
Fort Chipewyan, the great rendezvous of the western traders, lies 
ncar its southwestern extremity, in Jat. 58, 40, N. lon. 110,30, W. Elk 
Tiver issues from the northwestern end of the lake, and, after a course 
of about 20 miles due north, unites with a much larger stream, called 
the Unjigah or Peace river. This isthe principal source of the 
waters of the Slave lake. It rises among the Rocky mountains ina 
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amall lake, in Jat. 54, 24, N. lon. 121° W. near the height of land that 
separates the waters which flow into the Arctic ocean, from those 
which are discharged, by Columbia river, into the Pacific. This 
small lake is two miles in length, LE. by S.; and is only 817 yards 
distant from another lake of the same size, whichis the source of 
Bad river, one of the branches of the river Columbia, which empties 
into the Pacific ocean, in latitude 46° N. longitude 124° W. 
Peace river runs nearly N.a distance of 180 miles from its source, 
where it is 800 yards broad. Its course is then eastward, 280 miles 
to the Forks, where it receives the East Branch, which has not yet 
been explored. For about 320 miles from its source, it runs through 
the Rocky mountains, having them most of the way close to its 
banks. From the Forks, to lat. 57, 40, a little above what is called 
the NEW ESTABLISHMENT, its course is northerly for 140 miles, and 
afterwards northeasterly for about 250; when it unites with Elk 
river, in lat. 59° lon. 111,20. Its current here is very rapid, and its 
width upwards of amile. The united stream takes the name of 
Slave river, and runs a course of 220 miles, a little west of north, 
when it empties into the southern side near the western end of 

Slave Lake. According to M‘Kenzie’s map, this lake lies be- 
tween lat. 60, 30, and 63° N. and between lon. 110° and 119° W. Its 
length, from E. N. E.to W.S. W. is about 270 miles, and its cir- 
cumference, owing to its irregular shape, not less than 1000 or 1100 
miles. Its waters are discharged at the northwest end, through 
M‘Kenzie’s river, in lat. 61, 20, lon. 118,30. This river, after running 
170 miles ina N. W. direction, and 193 miles due north, receives 
the waters of the Great Bear lake (a lake about 70 or 80 miles in 
length) through the Great Bear river. Its general course thence is 
N. W. by N. 422 miles ; when it empties into the Arctic ocean, in 
lat. 70°, lon. 135°. The distance of the head of Peace river, in lat. 
54, 24, N. and lon. 121° W. from its junction with Elk river in 59° N. 
and 113,20, W.is 850 miles. The length of Slave river is 220 miles ; 
the distance of its mouth from the mouth of Slave lake, is 180 miles; 
and the length of M‘Kenzie’s river, 785 miles ; making a total of 
2035 miles.* 

2. Lakes, whose waters pass into Hudson’s bay. There are 
two rivers, through which these waters are discharged; the Mis- 
sinipi or Churchill river, which empties at Churchill fort; and 
Nelson’s river, which empties at York fort. 

Lake la Loche, the length of which is 20 miles, is the source of 
the first. It lies near Portage la Loche, and is discharged by a 
river of the same name; which, after a course of 24 miles, empties 
into the northwest end of Buffalo lake, in lat‘ 56,8. This lake is 
36 miles long, and from 6 to 12 broad, in a northwest direction. 
The distance between this and Black Bear lake is a little more than 
200 miles, following the meanderings of the waters. There are no 
less than 9 lakes in this distance, the chief of which is lake La 
Crosse, about 35 miles long and 12 broad, which reccives the 
waters of Beaver river from the south. Black Bear lake is abou 


* These distancesant) dimensions are obtained fram M‘Kenzic’s Travels 
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45 miles inlength. After leaving this.lake, the river pursues an 
easterly course, about 115 miles, to Portage de Traite; whence it 
runs northeast, and empties into Hudson’s bay, in Jat. 59°. This 
portage separates the waters of the Missinipi from those which 
flow into lake Winnipec. 

The principal western source of these last mentioned waters is 
the river Saskatchawine, the southern and longest branch of which 
rises in the Rocky mountains, in lat. 50°, lon. 115°; and the north- 
ern very near the source of Elk river. ‘The Saskatchawine, after 
running a course, according to M‘Kenzie’s map, of about 500 
miles, receives, in Pine Island lake, the waters of a river, which 
rises near Portage de Traite, and runs in a southeasterly direction 
150 miles, through Beaver lake and several others of smaller ex- 
tent. The united stream, retaining the name of Saskatchawine, 
runs through Cedar Jake, 34 miles long, and 12 broad, and, after a 
course of 90 miles, in lat. 53, 15, falls into the western side of 

Lake Winnifiec, near the northern extremity. The course of 
this lake is about W. N. W. and S.S.E._ Its S. end isin lat. 50°, 
37, lon. between 96° and 98° W. Its N. end is in lat. 54°, 30. 
Its length is at least 280 miles, and its surface larger than any of 
the American lakes, except lake Superior. Its northern banks 
are of black and grey rock; its southern a low, level country, oc- 
casionally interrupted with a ridge or bank of limestone, lying in 
strata, and rising to the perpendicular height of from 20 to 40 
feet. Where the banks are low, it is evident that the waters are 
withdrawn, and never rise to those heights, which were formerly 
washed by them. Atasmall distance west of lake Winnipec, and 
parallel with it, lie two long and narrow lakes, Red Deer lake, and 
lake Manitoba, whose united length, on M‘Kenzie’s map, is not 
much less than that of lake Winnipec. The first receives the 
waters of Red Deer and Swan rivers from the west, and empties 
them, by a narrow outlet of 9 miles in length, into the second ; 
which, at its southern extremity, receives Stone Indian river, and 
empties all its waters into the Winnipec, through Dauphin river, 
at the head of St. Martyn’s bay, in lat. 52, 15, north. Lake Win- 
nipec, from the south, receives Red river, which rises very near 
the source of the Missouri. At its southeastern corner Winnipec 
river flows into it, discharging the waters of Rainy lake, and the 
lake of the Woods. This river rises near the Grand Portage, 

sabout 9 miles from the northwest shore of lake Superior ; and, 
after a course of 220 miles due west, enters Rainy lake. Through 
this lake it runs 45 miles, whence it fows 120 miles, and enters 
the lake of the Woods. This lake is nearly circular, and its diam- 
eter is about 75 miles. Its course thence is northwest, 230 miles ; 
when it empties into lake Winnipec, in lat 50,57. Thus the 
whole distance from the Grand Portage to lake Winnipec, is about 
690 miles, and, the width of the portage being added, makes it 
700. In this distance, owing to rapids and other obstructions, 
there are not less than 40 portages or carrying places. The out- 
let of lake Winnipec is Nelson’s river, which begins at the north- 
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ern end of the lake, and pursues a northeasterly course, till it 
e.npiies into Hudson’s bay, at York fort, inlat. 52, 30, Its length 
is probably not less than 500 miles.® 

3. Lakes, which empty into the gulf of St. Lawrence. The most 
distant source of these waters is the river St. Louis, which rises near 
the head of the Missisippi, and empties into the southwest extrem- 
ity of 

Lake Superior. This is the largest body of fresh water on the 
globe. It lies between lat. 46°, 31’, and 44°, N. and between lon. 85° 
and 92°, 10’, W. Its length 1s 400 miles, and its circumference, in- 
eluding its various bays, is 1600. On its south side is a remarkable 

romeontory, 60 miles in length, called point Shagoimago, Along 
its north shore is the safest navigation, as it is a continued embank- 
ment of rock from 300 to 1400 feet In height. Here are numerous 
coves and sandy bays, convenient for Janding, frequently sheltered 
by islands from the swell of the lake, which is often no very faint 
imitation of the swell of the ocean. The soil on the eastern shore is 
rocky and barren, yielding only stinted trees, brambles, and fruits of 
humble growth. The south side of the lake, east of point Shagoi- 
mago, Is almost a continual straight line of sandy beach, interspersed 
with rocky precipices of limestone, sometimes rising to an hundred 
feet in height. ‘There is not a bay or a creek in this whole distance. 
“The embankments, from that point westward, are in genera] of strong 
clay, mixed with stones, which renders navigation irksome and dan- 
gerous. Lake Superior receives from the northeast the waters of 
Michipocoten river, which rises near the source of Moose river, a 
stream falling into James’s bay at Moose fort; and, from the north- 
west, the waters of lake St. Ann, through Nipegon river, or Red- 
stone, which rises near a branch of the Albany, a river, which falls 
into James’s bay, at fort Albany. East of this river, the shore of the 
lake is flat. 

‘There are many islands in this lake; two of them, Philip and 
Royal isles, have each land enough, if proper for cultivation, to form 
a considerable province. Isle Royal, near the northwest coast of the 
lake, is not less than 100 miles long, and in many places 40 broad. 
The natives suppose these islands are the residence of the Great 
Spirit. Measures have lately been taken, by an association formed 
for the purpose, to survey, and, if practicable, to settle and improve 
these islands, and others which belong to the United States. , 

Not far from the Nipegon is a small river, that, just before it en- 
ters the lake, has a perpendicular fall from the top of a mountain, of 
600 feet.t It is very narrow, and appears at a distance like a white 
garter suspended in the air. There are upwards of 30 other rivers, 
which empty into this lake, some of which are of a considerable size. 
About 100 miles west of cape Shagoimago, a considerable river falls 
into the lake, the head of which is composed of a great assemblage 
of small streams. This river is remarkable for the abundance of 
Virgin copper that is found on and near its banks. Many small islands, 
particularly on the eastern shores, abound with copper ore lying in 


* M'Kenaie. $ Carver 
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beds, with the appearance of copperas. This metal night be easily 
- made a very advantageous article of commerce. This Jake abounds 
with fish, particularly trout and sturgeon; the former weigh from 
12 to 50 pounds, and are caught almost any season of the year in 
great plenty. The waters of lake Superior pass over the falls of St. 
Mary, through the straits of the same name, about 40 miles, and 
empty into 

Lake Huron. The length of this Jake is 250 miles, and its cir- 
cumference, including the coasts of the bays, 1100. It lies between 
lat. 43°, 30’, and 46°, N. and between Jon. 80° and 84°, 30’, W. The 
entrance is crowded with numerous islands. The principal of these 
is St. Joseph, on which there has been, since the surrender of the 
upper posts, in 1794, a military establishment, the westernmost which 
the British have erected. About 200 miles east of the straits of St. 
Mary, in lat. 45°, 53/, it receives, from the north, the waters of lake 
Nipissing, through French river. The Nipissing is 36 miles long, 
and 15 broad ; and its distance from Jake Huron is 75 miles. French 
river has many islands in its course, and its banks consist of hills of 
entire rock. The northern coast of lake Huron is the same, but 
lower, backed at some distance by high lands. The waters of lake 
Simcoe, about equal in size to lake Nipissing, fall into lake Huron 
from the east. 

Lake Michigan. The situation of this lake is between lat. 41°, 40’, 
and 45°, 40’, N. and lon. 85° and 87° W. It is 300 miles long, and 
945 in circumference. A large bay, on the northwest side of it, is 
called Green bay. In this lake are many kinds of fish, particularly 
trout ofan cxcellent quality, weighing often from 20 to 60 pounds. 
Michigan is separated by a barren tongue of land, 90 miles long and 
24 broad, from lake Superior. The southeast extremity of this 
promontory is called the Detour. About 40 miles northeast of this 
point is the island of Michilimackinac,* just without the straits of the 
same name, through which the waters of the Michigan fall into the 
Huron. Fort Michilimackinac is on the south side of the strait. It 
stands so near the water’s edge, that, in a west wind, the waves break 
against the stockade.t ~ 

The waters of lakes Superior, Michigan, and Huron, are all dis- 
charged through Huron river, running south into lake St. Clair. 
The length of this river is about 40 miles, and the circumference of 
the lake, 90. It discharges its waters through the river or strait 
called Detroit (or the strait) into lake Erie. St. Clair lake is of an oval 
form, and navigable for large vessels. Detroit, with its fort, is situ- 
ated on the western bank of the river of the same name, about 9 
miles below lake St. Clair. The settlements are extended on both 
sides of the strait or river for many miles towards lake Erie, and 
some few above the fort. 

Lake Erie} is situated between 41° and 43° N. lat. and 79° and 
83° W.lon. It is 200 miles long, from E. N.E. to W.S. W. and 


* Pronounced Mishilimackinaw. 
ree further information concerning this lake and its environs, sce Michi gap: 
ory. 
} Erie, Erige, or Erike, or the lake of the Cat. Hennepin, 
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710 miles in circumference. A point of land projects from the north 
side into this lake, several miles, towards the southeast, called Long 
Point. The islands and banks towards the west end of the lake are 
so mfested with rattle-snakes, as to render it dangcrous to land oa 
them. The lake is covered near the banks of the islands with large 
pond lilies, the leaves of which lie on the surface of the water so 
thick, as to cover it entirely for many acres together; on these, in 
the summer season, lie myriads of water snakes, basking in the sun. 
Of the venomous serpents which infest this lake, the hissing snake is 
the most remarkable. Itis about 18 inches long, small and speckled. 
When you approach it, it flattens itself in a moment, and its spots, 
which are of various colors, become visibly brighter through rage ; 
at the same time it blows from its mouth, with great force, a subtile 
wind, said to be of a nauscous smell ; and if drawn in with the breath 
of the unwary traveller, will infallibly bring on a decline, that ina 
few months proves mortal. No remedy has yet been found to coun- 
teract its baneful influence. This lake abounds with several kinds 
of fish of fine flavor. It is of a more dangerous navigation than any 
of the others, on account of the craggy rocks which project into the 
water, In a perpendicular direction, many miles together, from the ° 
northern shore, affording no shelter from storms. A regular steam- 
boat navigation is established on this lake. 

Presque Isic is on the southeast shore of this lake, about lat. 42°, 
1. From this to fort Le Beuf, on French creek, is a portage of 
15% miles. About 20 miles northeast of this, is another portage, of 
94 miles, between Chataughque creek, emptying into lake Erie, and 
Chataughque lake, a water of Alleghany river. 

Niagara River and Faille. Fort Erie stands on the northern shore 
of lake Erie, and the west bank of Niagara river, in Upper Canada, 
This lake, at its northeast end, communicates with lake Ontario by 
Niagara river, which runs nearly N. somewhat more than 80 miles, 
embracing Grand and Navy islands in its course, and receiving Ton- 
ewanto creck from the east. Eighteen miles from lake Erie are the 
eetebrated Falls of Niagara, which are reckoned one of the greatest 
natural curiosities in the world. The waters which supply the river 
Niagara, have their source nearly 2000 miles to the northwest, and 
passing through the lakes Superior, Huron, and Erie, receiving 
in their course constant accumulations, forming a stream 742 
yards wide, and of great depth, at length, with astonishing grandeur, 
rush down a stupendous precipice of 187 feet,* perpendicular, and, 
ina strong rapid, that extends 6 or 7 miles below, falls nearly as. 


* Travellers differ as to the height of these falls. Weld, who visited them, 
and has giver’ séveral views of them, states, that the ‘Great or Horse 
Shoe” fall, on the Canada side, where most of the water descends, is 142 feet; 
the other two (for he speake of three) are each 160 feet high. The quantity of 
water which passes down this awful precipice every minute, he estimates at 
670,255 tons —Heriot states the height of these falls on the Canada side, at 150 
feet, and on the opposite, at 164 feet ; and the descent from luke to lake about 
$30 feet. Whieh of these admeasurcmente is the most correct, we undertake 
not to decide. 
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much more. The river then becomes a delightful and navigabfe - 
stream for 7 or 8 miles, and loses itself in lake Ontario. In order to 
have a tolerable idea of this stupendous fall of water, it will be neces- 
sary to conceive that part of the country im which lake Erie is sitez- 
ated, to be elevated above that which contains lake Ontario, about 
800 feet; the slope which separates the upper and lower country is 
generally very steep, and in many places almost perpendicular. It 
is formed by horizontal strata of stone, great part of which is lime- 
stone. The slope may be traced between Ontario and Erie across 
the strait of Niagara and of Genessce river; after which it is lost in 
the country toward Seneca lake. It is to this slope the country is 
indebted, both for the cataract of Niagara and the Great Falls of 
Genessee. For about a mile above the precipice, the bed of the river 
sinks gradually 57 feet, which causes grand and fearful rapids. The 
rapids above the falls, from. whatever point you have a fair view of 
them, afford one of the most stupendous objects of this spectacle ; 
and the vast chasm below, filled with foaming billows, another ; 
while the continual ascent of a cloud of vapor, formed by the spray, 
exhibits a very singular and beautiful appearance. Morning and 
evening, when the sun shines, the rainbow in this cloud is perfect. 
The falls are divided by a small island, which stands on the brink of 
the precipice, and divides the stream, presenting, for 150 yards, a 
perpendicular front of rock, fragments of which lie in confusion at 
its base. At least four fifths, and perhaps nine tenths, of the waters 
pass on the Canada side of this island, though the width of the other 
channel is by far the greatest. 

The best season for visiting these falls is about the middle of Sep- 
tember, and the best position to view them is from the American 
side, where a fight of stairs has been constructed, by which ladies 
May descend nearly 200 feet from the precipice, to the bottom of the 
fails, with perfect safety.* 

On Christmas night, 1795, 2 severe shock of an earthquake was 
felt here, by which a large piece of the rock that forms the famous 
cataract was broken off. Another piece is said to have fallen in the 
summer of 1818. 

The cataract of Niagara, some have supposed, was formerly at the 
northern side of the slope, near the landings; and that, from the great 
length of ume, the quantity of water, and the distance which it falls, © 
the solid stone has been worn away for about 5 miles up toward lake 
Erie, and its present chasm formed. But Gen. Lincoln, who visited 
and examined these falls in 1794, says, “ On a careful examination . 
of the banks of the river, there appears to be no good foundation for 
this epinion.” 

Lake Ontario is situated between 43° and 44°, 10’, N. lat. and be- 
tween 76,° 30’, and 80° W. lon. Its form is nearly oval. Its great- 
est length is from southwest to northeast, 160 miles, according to 
Heriot, and its circumference 450 miles. It abounds with fish of an 


* Centinel of Anguat 30, 1818. 
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excellent flavor, among which are those named below.* Its banks 
is many. places are steep, and the southern shore is covered princi- 
pally with beech trees, and the lands appear good. It receives the 
waters of the Genessee river from the south, and of Onondago,.at 
for. Oswego, from the southeast, by which it communicates, through 
lake Oneida and Wood creek, with the Mohawk and Hudson rivera. 
On the northeast, this lake discharges itself through the river Cata- 
raqui (which at Montreal takes the name of St. Lawrence) into the 
Atlantic ocean. “It is asserted that these lakes fill once in seven 
years, and that 1794 was the year when they would be full; but as 
we are unacquainted with any laws of nawre, by which this periodical. 
effect should be produced, we may with propriety doubt the fact.”’+ 

About 8 miles from the west end of lake Ontario, is a curious 
cavern, which the Messisauga Indians call Manito’ ch wigwam, or 
house of the Devil. The mountains which border on the lake, at this 
place, break off abruptly, and form a precipice of 200 feet perpen- 
dicular descent; at the bottom of which the cavern begins. The 
first opening is large enough. for three men conveniently to walk 
abreast. It continues of this bigness for 70 yards in a horizontal di- 
rection. Then it falls almost perpendicularly 50 yards, which may 
be descended by irregular steps, from one to four feet distant from 
each other. It then continues 40 yards horizontally, at the end of 
which is another perpendicular descent, down which there are no 
steps. The cold here is intense. In spring and autumn, there are, 
once in about a week, explosions from this cavern, which shake 
the ground for 16 miles round. 

The waters of lake Ontario are discharged at its northeast end, 
through a great number of islands, between Kingston and Sackett’s 
Harbor, into the river Cataraqui, or St. Lawrence, which runs a north- 
east course of 690 miles, and empties into the guif of St. Lawrence. 
It meets the tide upwards of 400 miles from the sea, and is so far 
navigable for large vessels. This noble river, if considered as rising 
at the source of the St. Louis, is at least 2000 miles in length; and, 
in its quantity of water, is surpassed by no river on the globe, except 
the Amazon and La Plata. Its size may be estimated from the fol- 
lowing fact. In Niagara river, 8 miles from lake Erie, in the fall 
of the year, its width is 7 furlongs, or { of a mile, its average depth 
21 feet, and its rapidity 6 miles an hour. The commercial advan- 
tages of this river will be great in proportion to the population of its. 
banks. The Indian trade, in a great measure, takes its course 
down the St. Lawrence, particularly since vessels of a considerable 


* It ig estimated that the following quantities of fish have been taken and sait- 
ed in lake Ontario only, in 1818. 
Barrels. Product. 
Siecoes, or Lake Herring, - 4000 $28,000 
White Fish, - © © -« 1200 10,806 
Salmon ‘Troat, - 2 400 5,600 


Total, 5600 44,400 
‘The fitheries of Erie, &c. are considered to be much more productive. 
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size are constantly building for the navigation of the lakes.* The 
steam-boat navigation is established on this river, and on the lakes 
Ontario and Erie. 

Miceragua Leke. This isa large lake in the isthmus of Dari- 
en, communicating with the gulf of Mexico by Nicaragua river. 
It is said by Crutwell, to be 300 miles in circumference. At its 
west end, it is connected, by a narrow strait, with a small lake, 
ealled lake Leon. 

Xarayes Lake. This is the largest lake in S. America. It 
lies in the province of Paraguay, and the river Paraguay, the prin- 
cipal source of the La Plata, passes through it. It in said to be 
very extensive, but we are not informed of its exact dimensions. 

Rivers] The rivers of America, also, in their length, their 
vapidity, and their quantity of water, surpass by much, any of 
the rivers of the old world. They reach from one side of 
the continent to the other; and are not, like most of the rivers of 
Europe and Asia, confined within the limits of a single country. 

Amazon, This is the largest and longest river on the globe. 
It is sometimes called the Orellana, more frequently the Maranon, 
but usually the Amazon. There has been much dispute about the 
true source of the Amazon. Its two most important branches 
arethe Tunguragua, and the Yucayale. The Yucayale is formed 
by the Beni and the 4fpurimac. Till lately, for about a century, 
the Tunguragua has universally been allowed to be the most distant 
branch. In the extracts from the Peruvian Mercury, annexed to 
Skinner’s account of Peru, the subject is ably investigated. It is 
there asserted, that the 4furimac was never doubted to be the 
genuine source, till 1707, when the map of Father Fitz first gave 
the name of Amazon to the Tunguragua. By this map subse- 
quent writers, and even Ulloa, were misled. The Mercury in- 
sists that the 4furimac is the true source, because it is longer and 
larger than the Zunguragua; and at the same time convicts it- 
self of a strange inconsistency, by furnishing decisive evidence, 
that the Beni js still longer and larger than the Afurimac. | 

The Beni rises in the mountains to the E. of the jurisdiction of 
Cidcica, in about lat. 19°S. It runs from S, to N. with many 
windings, receiving various large rivers from the mountains. ‘he 
Jargest of these is the Coroyco, from ihe province of La Pas, on the 
W.. In lat. 13° S. it throws offa branch in an eastern direction, 
which at length falls into Lake Roguaguado, having an extension 
of more than 10 leagues, from E.to W. and of 5 from N. to S. 
From the east end issues an arm, which runs to the Mamora; and 
from the N. side three rivers, the Yutay, the Z¢f, and the Coari, 
run northward to the Amazon; the Beni, after losing this branch, 
pursues a N. W. course, and is joined by the Jpurimac, in lat. 10°, 
38’,S. The united stream takes the name of the 4fo-Paro, or 
Gran-Paro, and continues a N. W. course with great impetuosi- 
ty. In lat. 80°, 26’, S. it receives the Pachited from the S. W. and 


* Smyth. 
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is thenceforward called the Yucayale. Here it turns to the N. E. 
and continues that direction to the Tunguragua. Previous to the 
junction it is augmented by the “guatia, in lat. 7°, 55’, S.; by the 
idanoa or Cuxhiabatay, in lat. 7°; by the Sarayacu, in 6°, 45’; 
and by the Jafichi y Cano Pocati, in lat. 5°. Immediately 
below, it divides into three branches, and at length, forming an ex- 
tensive bay, unites with the Zunguragua, in lat. 4°, 45’, S. 

The purimac, the other source of the Yucayale, rises in the 
wild heaths of Condoroma, in the province of Tinta in Peru, and 
in lat. 16° S. It flows impetuously eastward about $ leagues, tor 
ward the cordillera of Vilcanota; then suddenly turning to the 
W. separates that cordillera from the province of Chambirilcas. 
Entering the province of Aimaraes and Cotabambas, it directs its 
rapid course to the N. W. leaving the province of Cusco to the 
E. ; and in Avancoy declines to the N. E. and ceases to be forda- 
ble. Determining its career to the N. two leagues below the 
ridge of Apurimac, it breaks through the Eastern Cordillera, 
passing between mountains of vast elevation. In lat. 13°, 10%, it 
receives the Cocharcas, or Pampas, from the heights of Guanca- 
Velica, on the W. 3; in lat. 12°, 15’, the Vilcomayo from the E. ; 
and in lat. 12°, 6’, the Jawa, or Indian Mantaro, from the W. 
Here 1t bends to the N. E.; and in Jat. lle, 18’, the Perene joins 
it from the same side. In 10°, 45’, it receives the Paucartambéo, and 
only 3 leagues below falls intothe Beni. 

The Tunguragua, the other main branch of the Amazon, issues in 
10°, 14’, S. from lake Lauricocha, a small lake in the plains of Bom- 
bon, a league in length and half a league in breadth. As it issues from 
the lake, itis 25 yards wide, and of a proportionate depth. It first runs 
S. as far as lat. 12°, and forming a circuit, flows E. through the juris- 
diction of Juaxa; where, after being precipitated from the E. side of 
the Andes. it proceeds northward, as far as the city of Jacn, in lat. 5°, 
21’, S. Thence by a second circuit, it ruus in a direction N. of E.; 
till at Jength, in 4°, 45’, it falls into the Yucayale. The course of 
the Amazon thence tothe occan is a littl N.of E. Atthe mouth 
the southern bank lies under the equator; while the N. bank is near- 
ly in 2° N. 3 

According to Ulloa, the distance from the mouth to Jaen is 900 
leagues; and from Jaen to the source of the Tunguragua, 200 
leagues. Ifthese leagues are Sfanish, the first distance is 3300 
miles, and the second 780: making a total of 4030 English miles. 
If they are marine leagues, the first distance is 3144 miles, and the 
second 692; making a total of 3846 miles. The length of the 
Beni has not yet been explored. From its source to the mouth of 
the Amazon is probably from 4500 to 5000 miles. | 

The Portuguese give the river the name of Afaranon from the 
Tunguaragua to the Madeira ; and thence downward call it the 
Amazon. Maranon was the aboriginal name of the whole river. It 
was called Amazon by Orellana. 

The Amazon and Tunguragua are navigable for the Jargest ships 
to Jaerr. The tide flows up the Amazon 600 miles. 
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Missouri. We are not acquainted with any attempt to explore 
this river, except that made by order of the government of the 
United States in 1804, 5, and6. Inthe account published of this 
expedition for discovery, the latitude and longitude of no one place 
is calculated ; a connected chain of distances is not given; nor are 
we informed on what authority a great many facts, which the trav- 
ellers did not witness, are reported. According to their account, the 
Missouri, near its source, is formed of three branches, which unite 
at one place. These branches, by the map annexed to their account, 
rise among the Rocky Mountains, the northern one near lat. 48° N. ; 
the southern near Jat. 42° N.; and all near lon. 122° W. The 
northern branch, the only one which our travellers explored, was 
navigable 248 miles. The distance from the confluence of these: 
streams to the Great Rapids, is 283 miles ; thence to the confluence 
with Platte river, 1945 miles ; and thence to the confluence with the 
Missisippi, 630 miles ; making a total of 3106 miles, the distance 
which the Missouri is navigable for boats above its confluence with 
the Missisippi. ‘This point is 1395 miles from the gulf of Mexico. 
Ochers believe, that the length of the Missouri, before it meets the 
Missisippi, does not probably exceed 2400 miles.* The waters of 
this river are remarkable for their muddiness and salubrious qualli- 
ties. These qualities it imparts to the Missisippi.+ 
The Missisinfi. This river rises in lat. 47°, 38’, N. and lon. 35°, 
6’, W. Its course is southeasterly to the falls of St. Anthony, about 
600 miles. 
The falls of St. Anthony, in about lat. 45°, received their name 
from father Lewis Hennipin, a French missionary, who travelled into 
these parts about the year 1680, and was the first European ever 
seen by the natives. The whole river, which is more than 250 yards 
wide, falls perpendicularly about 30 feet, forming a most pleasing 
cataract. The rapids below, in the space of 300 yards, render the 

descent considerably greater; so that, when viewed at a distance, 

they appear to be much higher than they really are. In the middle 

of the falls is a’small island, about 40 feet broad, and somewhat long- 
" er,on which grow afew cragged hemlock and spruce trees; and 
avout half way between this island and the eastern shore is a rock, 
lying at the very edge of the fall, in an oblique position, 5 or 6 feet 
broad, and 30 or 40 long. These falls are peculiarly situated, as 
they are approachable without the least obstruction from any inter- 
vening hill or precipice, which cannot be said of any other consid- 
erable falls perhaps in the world. The country around is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. It is not an uninterrupted plain, where the eye 
finds no relief, but composed of many gentle ascents, which, in the 


© See farther account of this river, under the head of Missouri State. 

¢ In a half pint tambler of this water has been foun a sediment of one inch 
of impalpable marle-like substance. It is, notwithstanding, extremely whole- 
some and well tasted, and very cool in the hottest seasons of the year; the row- 
ers, who are there employed, drink of it when they arein the freest perspiration, . 
and never receive any bad effects from it. The inhabitants of New-Orleans use 
no other water, than that of the river, whieh, by being kept in jars, becomes 
perfectly clear. (Hutchins. } 
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spring and summer, are covered with verdure, and interspersed with 
lntle groves, that give a pleasing variety to the prospect. 

A little distance below the falls, isa small island of about an acre 
and a half, on which grow a great number of oak trees, almost all 
the branches of which, able to bear the weight, are, in the proper sea- 
son of the year, loaded with eagles’ nests. Their instinctive wisdom 
has taught them to choose this place, as it is secure, on account of 
the rapids above, from the attacks of either man or beast. 

From these falls this river is boatable to its junction with the 
Missoari, a distance of 1030 miles,* in which its course is nearly 
south. It is not so long, deep, or rapid as the Missouri branch.t 

The Missisippi receives the waters of the Missouri in lat. 38°, 27’, 
N. lon. 89, 36, W. Its course thence to the mouth of Red river, a 
distance of 1068 milés, is nearly S. by W. and from Red river to the 
gulf of Mexico, a distance of 327 miles, about S. E. the whole dis- 
tance being 1395 miles.¢{ Its mouth is nearly in the same longitude 
vith the mouth of the Missouri, or the point where it mingles its 
waters with the Missisippi. 

The following table of the distances of various places on this _ 
tiver, is obtained from Schultz’s Travels. We believe they are 
generally accurate. 

From the Missouri to 


shale: : whole 
miles. distance. miles. distance. 
St Louis 14 14. Natchez 142 998 
St.Genevieve' 73 87 ~— Loftus’ heights 55 1058 


Kaskaskias river 16 103. Line of demarca- 
Grand chain of rocks 75 178 tion between U. 5 1058 


Mouth of Ohio 15 193 S. and Florida 

New- Madrid 75 268 Redriver 10 1068 
St. Francisriver 240 #508 Baton Rouge 104 «1172 
Arkansas 107 615 New-Orleans +136 1308 
Yazoo 241 856 Fort Balize 8% 1395 


The Louisiana bank, from the great bend to cape Girardeau, 157 
miles, continues generally high, except the interval land on the mar- 
gin of the river ; yet it forms, throughout all this distance, only a 
moderately elevated ridge, from one to four miles from the river. 
At cape Girardeau it begins to assume the appearance of a rough 
and mountainous country. This continues 15 miles tothe Grand 
Towers, where the ridge is a perpendicular rocky precipice, 200 
feet high. From the Grand Towers to the grand chain of rocks, 6 
miles, the land gradually descends to its general level, which it after- 
wards continues, without interruption. The Illinois or eastern side, 
on the contrary, from the great bend to the mouth of the Ohio, is a 


* Schaltz. 

{ The Missouri being much larger than the Missisippi branch, some modern. 
geographers are beginning to give the whole river the name of Missouri, which | 
may have been its proper name. But it is probably as vain now to attempt 
to change the name of the Missisippi, as it would be to give ta America the de- 
served name of Columbia. 

¢ Schultz. 
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plain level country, excepta ridge of hills, which commences at the 
American bottom, 62 miles south of the bend, and terminates near 
the Kaskaskias, preserving a distance of from 3 to 12 miles from 
the river. | 

From the grand chain of rocks to fort Placquemine, 43 miles be- 
low New-Orleans, a distance by the river ef 1173 miles, the Louisiana 
bank is but a little higher than the ordinary level of the river. It 
preserves this height for a space from a quarter of a mile to 2 miles 
wide ; westward of which, throughout this whole extent, is aswampy 
country of from 20 to 50 miles in breadth. This bank is inun- 
dated every spring, and often in the autumn ; and the superabun- 
dant waters of the river are thus poured out over the whole surface 
of the swamp, and render it entirely incapable of being inhabited or 
cultivated. In the narrow strip, also, on the margin of the river, 
there is scarcely a spot in all this distance, that furnishes a site for 
a town or a village, which is safe at all times from inundation. New- 
Madrid, the only town on the western side below cape Girardeau, 
has been once inundated; and the street intended to front on the 
river, has been washed away, in consequence of a change in the eur- 
rent. A considerable part of the eastern shore is also inundated, ex- 
cept where it is prevented by the narrow bluffs and headlands. Of 
these there are 14 between the Ohio and the gulf of Mexico. The 
following table exhibits the names, distances, and breadths on the 
river, where they are known, of these bluffs. 

From the great bend to the 


miles. front. miles. frome. 
Tron banks 293 + Grand gulf ° 53 
Chalk banks 5 +4 Petit gulf 20 
Upper Chickasawbluffs!54 1 Natchez 77 25 
Second Chickasaw bluffs 11 1 White cliffs 20 
Third Chickasaw bluffs 26 1 Loftus’ heights 33 
Fourth Chickasaw bluffs 33. 10 —_Little cliffs 103 I 
Walnut hills 253 Baton Rouge 24 


The banks on both sides, throughout this distance, are almost uni- 
versally covered with forest trees. From fort Placquemine south, 
both banks are mere swamps to the river’s mouth. 

The Missisippi has many islands. There are 23 between the 
great bend and the Ohio, 33 between the Ohio and the Upper 
Chickasaw bluffs, 51 between these and Natchez, and 42 between 
Natchez and New-Orleans. Some of these are 5 or 6 miles in 
length, but they are all low, and subject to inundations. They are 
constantly changing their position and appearance, and are generally 
formed in the following manner: A tree, floating down, gets en- 
tangled among the branches on the bank, or in shoal water, in the 
bottom of the river. Other trees, leaves, brush, and the mud of the 
river lodge against it, and in a short time form a solid bank; the 
upper end of which ie constantly enlarged by fresh accumulations of 
these various substances, while the lower part is often undermined 
and washed away by the current. In this way many of these islands 
are constantly ascending the stream. 
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The navigation of this river is attended with various difficulties. 
Sawyers are the bodies of trees, which, their roots having become 
fastened into the bottom of the river, receive from the pressure of 
the current a regular vibratory motion. They frequently disappear 
from 1 to 20 minutes, and then raise their trunks, with pradigious 
swiftness, from 1 to 10 feet above water. They inevitably destroy 
the boats against which they strike. Sicefing sawyers approach 
only within 12 or 15 inches of the surface, and are still more dan- 
gerous. Planters are trees firmly bedded in the soft muddy bottom. 
Some are. perpendicular; others incline up or down the stream. 
They are peculiarly dangerous in the night. . Planters and sawyers 
extend about one third across the river from each side. Falling 
danke are parts of the bank, so undermined by the current, that 
pieces of them, frequently more than an acre in extent, are falling 
into the stream. Boats are often destroyed by them. They are 
sometimes dashed in picces, also, on the upper end of the wooden 
islands, against which they are forced by the excessive rapidity of 
the current in those places. Beside these dangers, against which it 
is impossible always to provide by day, and which render the naviga- 
tion of the river entirely unsafe by night, there is another morc for- 
midable, during the freshet, than either. Below cape Girardeau, in 
consequence of the lowness of the adjacent country, the river has 
worn outlets, or Suyaus, in the banks, through which its waters are 
impelled with great rapidity. Without the utmost care there is 
great danger, when a boat is passing one of these bayaus, that it 
will be carried away by the current, and lost in the swamps. Several 
of these bayaus are properly branches of the main river, conducting 
& part of its’ waters to the sea. Bayau~Chaffalaia commences 3 
miles below the mouth of Red river, and pursues a southwest di- 
rection to the gulf, into which it empties a part of the waters of the 
Missisippi near Vermilion bay. In high freshets it is navigable for 
canoes the whole distance. Bayau Marshac, or, as it is generally 
called, the Ibberville river, is an outlet on the eastern side, 15 miles 
below Baton Rouge, which separates Florida from Orleans. It is 
navigable 3 months in the year fur boats drawing 5 feet water. The 
greater part of the remaining 9 months it is absolutely dry. It con- 
veys the waters of the Missisippi, during freshets, in an E. 5. E. di- 
rection, to lake Maurepas; a lake about 12 miles long and 8 wide, 
and connected, at its eastern end, bya short strait, with lake Pon- 
chartrain, which is about 35 miles long and 25 wide, and generally 
from 12 to 14 feet deep. This lake has several connexions with 
the bay of Spiritu Santo. Bayau Placquemine lies 8 miles below 
Marsbac, and bayau Fourch 32 miles below Placquemine, both on 
the western side of the Missisippi, and communicating with the gulf 
by several branches. Beside these Bayaus, the main branch of the 
Missisippi bas three mouths, or, as they are called, fasses. The caer 
fiaes is 20 miles long, and has 16 feet water over the bar. It is the 
pass principally used ; and, immediately above the bar, which is very 
narrow, bas water sufficient for a ship of the line. Tie south frases 
is 22 miles long, and the southwest 25. They have both about 8 
or 9 feet over the bar. Fort Balize stands on a little island at the 
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north side of the east pass. The breadth of the Missisippi at New- 
Orleans is a mile and a quarter, iis depth from 30 to 40 fathoms, and 
every where from the bar to the mouth of the Ohio, sufficient to 
float a ship of the line. The Devil’s Race Ground is a difficult and 
dangerous passage, !07 miles above the river St. Francis. Thecur- 
rent is very rapid, and the river is crowded with planters and saw- 
yers. The Grand chain of rocks extends in little clusters or islands 
quite across the river. Many of them are visible when the water is 
low. The spaces betwecn these rocks are large enough to afford a 
safe navigation to those who know their situation. The Grand Towe 
era lie 9 miles above. The river here turns to the east. The west 
bank is a solid, perpendicular rock, through which the stream has 
scooped out a basin of 200 or 300 yards in length. In front of this 
basin stand several perpendicular columns of solid rock, of a circular 
figure, upwards of 100 fect higher than the ‘surface, which have 
withstood the force of the current. Forty three miles above these 
is the Picket island f:assage, which is so full of snags, sawyers, and 
planters, as to render the navigation very dangerous at low water. 
These are all the obstructions below the great bend in the Mis- 
sisippi. ee 

Fogs are very frequent on the Missisippi, and those so thick, asta 
render objects at the distance of 100 feet invisible. They commonly 
rise only to the height of 30 or 40 fcet. 

The usual current of the river is 3 miles an hour. In very low 
water itis less; in ordinary freshets it is commonly 4, and, in the 
highest, it never exceeds 5. The passage of ships from the Balize 
to New-Orleans takes up from 5 to 30 days, while a light wind will 
carry ships down in J2 hours, From New-Orleans to Natchez the 
voyage often takes up from 60 to 80 days. Ships rarely ascend 
above this place. Boats descend from Natchez to New-Orleans in 
one week, but are about three weeks in returning. The boating 
business on this river and its branches, is now carried on chiefly in 
steam-boats, which are immensely beneficial to the rapidly increasing 
population in that vast vale, which is intersected by the Missisipp). 
The principal branches of the Missisippi, below its junction with the 
Missouri, are the Ohio from the E. and the Arkansas and Red rivers 
from the W. 

St. Lawrence. <A description of this river was given in our ace 
count of Lake Ontario.* 

La Plata. This river is formed by two others, the Paraguay and 
the Parana. The Paraguay, the principal stream, rises in about lat. 
12° S. runs through the large lake of Xarayes, and, after passing the 
city of Assumption, receives from the west the Pilcomayo, which 
rises near Potosi. It unites its waters with those of the Parana, 
about 750 miles from its mouth. Below this confluence it bears the 
name of the La Plata, or Silver river, which it received from Sebas- 
tian Cabot, who, in 1526, sailed 700 miles up the Parana. Before 
that, period it had been called the Solis, after its discoverer Juan de 
Solis, who arrived at its mouth in 1615. The La Plata receives the 


* See p. 106. 
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Salado and several other large rivers from the west, and in lat. 34° the 
Uraguay, a much larger stream, which rises in Brazil, In lat. 26°, SO’, 
S. The La Plata is navigable for large vessels us far as Assump- 
tion, which is erroneously stated, by the American Editor of Pinker- 
ton, to be 400 leagues. The true distance is 267* Spanish leagues, 
or 977 miles. 

Oronoco. The source of the Oronoco is supposed to be in the 
Ibirmoko mountains, N. W. of lake Parima, in lat. 5 N. and lon. 65 
W. Its course, for the first 300 miles, is from N.to S.; and, where 
R turns westward, lake Parima is at the distance of about 180 miles 
east. About 150 miles from this turn it receives, from the south, 
the Casiquiari in lat. 3°, 30’, N. In lat. 2 N.and about 65 W. the 
Casiquiari receives the waters of “an arm ofthe Negro. This river, 
as has been already mentioned, is the northern branch of the Co- 
queta. The Coqueta, near the equator, divides into the Yupura and 
the Negro. The Yupura pursues a S. E. course to the Amazon. 
The Negro runsa N. E. direction, till about 66 W. ‘There it di- 
vides a little above Fort Charles, a Fort on the frontiers of Brazil 
and Carraccas. The smaller stream runs north, and empties into 
the Casiquiari. The principal stream empties into the Amazon. 
From the Casiquiari, the Oronoco continues its course westward, as 
far as St. Fernando, where it receives, from the S. W. the Guaviari, 
a very considerable river. Here it turns northward, and after rc- 
ceiving the Vichada from the west, pours its waters down the cata- 
racts of Atures. These cataracts completely obstruct the navigation 
ofthe river. They lie, according to Depons, 740 miles from the 
mouth of the Oronoco, and 760 from its source, in lat. 5°, 40’, N.; 
and lon. 68 W. Below the cataracts, 90 milcs, itis enlarged by the 
waters of the Meta, one of its principal tributaries, 500 miles in 
length; which rises in western Terra Firma, and 1s navigable as far 
as Maruco, about 370 miles. Below this, 140 miles, the Oronoco 
receives from the west, the Apara,a river which rises in western 
Terra Firma, near St. Christopher’s, at no great distance from the 
S. W. extremity of lake Maracaybo. The length of the Apura is 
520 miles, 120 S. E. and 400 E.; and in this distance, it is supplied 
by many large rivers from the province of Venezuela. 

The Apura is very large and decp; is navigable about 200 miles ; 
and is even more rapid than the Oronoco, into which it empties its 
waters by many mouths. From the Apura to St. Thomas, the cap- 
ital of Spanish Guiana, about 250 miles, the Oronoco receives no 
large rivers except the Caura, and the Caucapana, both from the S. 
and none below St. Thomas, but the Caroni. About 150 miles below 
St. Thomas and 120 from the sca, it divides itsell, like the Nile, into 
a great number of branches, and discharges its waters into the ocean 
by 50 mouths. The two most distant of these are not less than 180 
miles apart. Only 7 however are navigable; and but one of these, 
the southern, called the Shif’s Mouth, for vessels of more than 200 
tons. This last is near 30 miles wide, and is formed by Point Barima 
im lat. 8°, 45’, N.and the isle of Cangrejos. The banks of the Oronoco 


* Ulloa, 11. 187, 188. 
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for 120 miles, and the islands in its delta, are all low, boryy lands, 
in most places liable to inundations. The Goarauno Indians have 
found here a secure retreat. 

M: Kenzie’s River. This is formed by two branches, Peace and 
Elk River. Peace River, or the Unjigah,riscs among the Rocky 
Mountains in a small Jake in lat. 54°, 24’, N. and lon. 1219 W. 
This lake is only 817 yards distant from another Jake, of the same 
size, from which flows Bad River, a branch of the Columbia. Peace 
River runs nearly N. 180 miles, where it is 800 yards broad. Its 
course is then E. 280 miles, to the Forks, where it receives the 
East Branch, not yet explored. For about 320 miles from its source, 
it runs among the Rocky Mountains, having them, most of the way, 
close to its banks. From the Forks to lat. 57, 40, a little above what 
is called the New Establishment, its course is northerly 140 miles, 
and then northeasterly 250, when it unites with Elk River, in lat. 59, 
N. lon. 111, 20, W. Here its current is very rapid, and its width 
upwards ofamile. E/k River,rising in lat. 54 N. lon. 117 W. pur- 
sucs a northeasterly course of about 180 milcs, when it is increased 
by the waters of Lesser Slave Lake, through Lesser Slave River. 
Thence it runs castwardly, 80 miles, northwardly about 110, and 
eastwardly again 40, when it reccives Pelican River, a considerable 
stream from Portage La Loche, the Acight of land between the Mis- 
sisippi and Slave Lake. Thence it runs due N. 140 miles and falls 
into the S. W. end of the Lake of the Hills. Issuing from the N. W. 
cnd, it runs 20 miles further, and joins Peace River, as has been men- 
tioned. The united stream here takes the name of Slave River, and 
running a little W.of N. 220 miles, falls into the S. side near the 
W end of Slave Lake. Leaving that lake at the N. W. end, in lat. 
61, 20, lon. 118, 30, it takes the name of Af Kenzic’s River, and runs 
N. W. 170 miles, and 193 due north, when it receives the waters of 
the Great Bear Lake, (a lake about 70 or 80 miles long,) through 
Great Bear River. Its general course is thence northwesterly 422 
miles, when it empties into the Arctic Ocean, in lat. 70 N. Jon. 135 
W. The length of Peace River is 850 miles, and that of Elk River 
about 600. The length of Slave River is 220, and the distance of 
its mouth from the mouth of Slave Lake, 180. The Jength of the 
M: Kenzie branch is 785, making a total Jength of M‘Kenzie River 
to its remotest source of 2035.* 

Nelson’s River. This also has two principal sources. The Sas- 
katchawine and Winnifee River. Vie Saskatchawine rises in the 
Rocky Mountains, in lat. 50 N. lon. 115 W.; and running, according 
to M'Kenzie’s map, about 500 miles, in Pinc Island Lake, receives 
the waters ofa river which rises near Portage de Traite. Thence it 
runs through Cedar Lake, and, 90 miles below, falls into Lake Win- 
nipec in Jat. 53,15, N. on its western side. Winnihec River issues 
from Lake Hauteur de Terre only 679 paces from Peche Lake. 
After running 180 miles due W. it enters Rainy Lake. Through 
this lake it runs 45 miles; whence it ows 120 miles, and cnters the 
Lake of the Woods. Its course, after leaving that lake, is N. W. 


* These distances are obtained from M'Kenzic’s Travels. 
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230 mues, when it falls into Lake Winnipec in lat. 50, 57. Its whole 
Jength is 650 miles. The waters of Lake Winnipec are discharged 
at the N. end by WVelson’s River, which runs N. E. about 500 miles, 
emptying into Hudson’s Bay, at York Fort, in lat. 52, 30. The 
sources of the Saskatchawine and the Winnipec are about equi-dis- 
tant from the mouth of Lake Winnipec; and the whole length of 
Nelson’s River is not less than 1450 miles. 

Columbia River. The geography of this river is but imperfectly 
known. Itempties into the Pacific ocean in lat. 46, 40, N. lon. 124 
W. Bad river, its most northern branch, heads among the Rocky 
Mountains, in Jat. 54, 24, N. lon. 121 W. in a small lake, about 2 
tailes long, and only 817 yards from the source of M‘Kenzie’s river. 
This is a small stream, and runs only 40 miles before it falls into a 
much larger branch from the east. About 40 miles lower down, 
this is joined by the Tacoutche-Jesse, a still larger stream from the 
S. E. which here is 16 feet deep, and half a mile wide: and gives its 
name to the whole river. M‘Kenzie followed the united stream 
150 miles farther, til] he came to lat. 52,30, N. Thence he returned 
about 70 miles, and went across the country, and down Salmon 
Fiver to the ocean. The whole distance from the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia, to the source of Bad river, cannot be less than 1000 miles, 
nor to the source of the Tacoutche-Jesse probably less than 1200. 
Captain Lewis and Clarke sailed down the Columbia and its branches 
640 miles to the ocean. But we do not know in what latitude they 
embarked upon it. The Columbia is navigable for sloops as high 
as the tide water, 183 miles; and, for vessels of 300 tons burthen, 
125 miles, (others say 90,) to the entrance of the Multnomah, a large 
southern branch of the Columbia, which is said to rise on the con- 
fines of New-Mexico, near the head waters of the Rio del Norte. 
This whole distance is tide water, through good land, with many In- 
dian settlements. The waters of the Columbia are clear, and abound 
with every variety of fish. At the mouth of this river an establish- 
ment has been made by a colony from the United States, of which 
they have quiet possession, the British government having, in due 
fourm, relinquished their claim to the country. A line of military 
posts will probably be soon established betwcen the settlements on 
the Missouri and those on the Pacific, which will probably be suc- 
ceeded by permanent settlements. 

The Francisco River, is very large, 270 miles inland, formed in 
part by the Rio Buonaventura and its waters, which interlock with 
the waters of the Rio del Norte and La Platte. This river may 
form, hereafter, an excellent communication between the eastern 
settlements, and those on the Pacific ocean. 

Colorado. Little is known of the geography of this river, Ac- 
cording to Humboldt, it rises in lat. 40° N. and probably in about lon. 
110° E. in the mountains of New-Mexico. It is formed of two 
streams, the Nabajoa, the western, and the Zaguananas, the eastern. 
The Zaguananas is made up of the Raphael and the Xavier. In lat. 
about 35° N. it receives the Gila, a very large river from the S. E. 
and empties into the gulf of California in about lat. 32° 30’. The 
whole length of the Colorado cannot be Jess than 1000 miles. 
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Rio del Norte. Of this river we can only say, that it rises in about 
Jat.40° N. 40 miles E. of the head of the Colorado; that it pursues a 
S. E. course till it falls into the gulf of Mexico, in lat. 26°; that 
its length is probably more than 1400 miles; and that it is claimed 
by the United States to be the western boundary of Louisiana. 

Heights of Land. | By the height of land, we intend, not the high- 
est point of lund in the country, or the continent ; but the eminence, 
from the opposite sides of which the streams flow in opposite direc- 
tions, to different large rivers, lakes, or oceans. Of these, there are 
seven important ones in N. America, which follow, beside many 
others. One is the height of land between the Columbia and Peace 
rivers. This isa belt of land 817 yards over, between two small 
lakes, in lat. 54° 24’, N. and lon. 121° W. A second is Portage La 
Loche, which divides the waters of Pelican river, a tributary of 
Elk river, from those of the Missinipi. A third is Portage de Traite, 
which divides the waters of the Missinipi from those of the Sas- 
katchawine. A fourth is Portage Hauteur de Terre, a belt of 679 
paces, between Winnipec river and Dove river. A fifth is that be- 
tween the St. Louis and the Missisippi. A sixth is that between the 
Saskatchawine and the Missouri. Anda seventh is that between 
the Rio del Norte, and the Colorado of California. 

Points of communication between the two Oceans.| No Jess than 
nine of these are mentioned by Baron Humboldt, as having, at dif- 
ferent times, attracted the attention of statesmen and merchants, 
He arranges them according to their geographical position, begin- 
ning with the most northern, and following the coasts to the south of 
the island of Chiloc. The ninth exists in imagination. We shall 
abridge his account of the others, and make such additions as our 
information will warrant. 

1. From the mouth of the Columbia to the source of Bad river, 
lat. 54°, 24’, N. lon. 121° W. is not less than 1000 miles. Of this 
distance, Bad river runs only 40 miles, and is extremely difficult of 
navigation. In it M‘Kenzie was wrecked. Hence its name. A 
more ready way of arriving at the source of Bad river is to enter 
Salmon river, in lat. 52°, 20’, Jon, 128°, 2’, and ascend it about 100 
miles ; thence, by an easy land journey of 240 miles N. E. till you 
strike the Tacoutche-Jesse, in lat. 53°, 30’, lon. 123°; thence up that 
river, 120 miles, and up Bad river to its source, 40 miles. The dis- 
tance from this to Peace river is 817 yards, over a very easy portage, 
so that the head of Peace river, by this course, is only 500 miles from 
the ocean. Hence the course is down Peace river to the mouth of 
Elk river, 850 miles ; up that river to the lake of the Hills, 20 miles ; 
in that lake, 18 miles; up Elk river again, 140, to Portage la Loche ; 
thence, following the meanderings of the waters, to Portage de 
Traite, 480 miles; thence down the Missinipi, to fort Churchill, in 
lat. 59°, a distance probably not less than 500 miles. The distance 
of the mouth of the Columbia from fort Churchill, on this course, is 
not less than 3120 miles, with a water communication the whole 
way, except one portage of 817 yards, and another, at Portage la 
Loche, of 13 miles. That of Salmon river is 2620 miles from fort 
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Charchill ; 240 of which are by land, besides the two portages al- 
ready mentioned.* 

Mr. M‘Kenzie very justly observes, that the government, which 
should open this communication between the two oceans, by forming 
regular establishments in the interior of the country and at the ex- 
tremities of the rivers, would get possession of the whole fur trade 
of N. America, from lat. 48° N. to the pole ; excepting a part of the 
western coast, which has long been included in Russian America.t 

2. Under the 40th degree of latitude, the head waters of the Colo- 
rado and the Bravo are separated by a mountainous tract of only 36 
or 40 miles in breadth. The period is probably very distant, how- 
ever, when any use will be made of this channel of communication. 

3. Immediately west of the promontory of Yucatan is the penin- 
sula of Tehuantepec. In this peninsula, under the 16th degree of 
N. lat. is the head of the river Passo, the principal source of the Hu- 
asacualco, which empties into the bay of Campeachy. Ata small 
distance from the Passo rises the Chimalapa, which empties into the 
Pacific ocean. Aroad was completed in 1800, from the port of Te- 
huantepec to the Huasacualco, and the most precious merchandize 
is sent in this way to Vera Cruz, and from thence to Europe. 

4. The great lake of Nicaragua empties, by the river St. Juan, 
into that part of the Caribbean sea, called the gulf of Darien. The 
communication with the Pacific occan would be effected, by cutting 
a canal across the isthmus, which separates the lake from the gulf of 


*{t ought here to be remarked, that from Portage de Traite there are two 
other communications with the Atlantic. Both proteed from that Portage 
through Beaver and Pine Island lakes, down the Suskatchawine 240 miles to lake 
Winnipec. Thence the first proceeds across the northern end of that lake 60 
miles, and down Neleou’s river oot less than 500, to York fort; making its dis- 
tanee from the mouth of Salmon river 2920 miles, and from the mouth of the 
Columbia 3420. 

The other proceeds down lake Wisnipec, 280 miles, ap Winnipec river, lake 
ef the Woods, Rainy river, and Rainy lake, to the source of Winnipec river, 690 
miles: across the Grand Portage, 10 miles: coastwise on lake Superior to the 
falls of St. Wary, 480 (1) miles: across the northern shure of lake Huron, as far 
as Freneh river, 200 miles: up French river and lake Nipisingue, 115 miles : to 
the head of Little river, 10 miles: to the meuth of that river, where it joins the 
Utawas, lat. 46°, 45’, lon. 78°, 45", 45 miles: to the mouth of the Utawas, 390 
miles: and to Montreal, 10 miles. The whole distance on this route, from the 
month of Salmon river, to Montreal, is 4590 miles, and from the mouth of the 
Columbia, 5090 miles. 

+ Colambia river opens another channel of communication, beside those al- 
ready wmentioned: but the information we possess does not authorize us to speak 
confidently of the distance. According to Captain Clarke’s letter, by going up 
the Columbia 415 miles, up Lewis river 154 miles, and up the Kooskooske 73 
miles, we arrive at the western declivity of the cate mountains. The distance 
thence to the Rapids of the Missouri is 340 miles by land. Of this distance 200 
miles is along a good road, and 140 over tremendous mountains, which, for 60 
miles, are covered with eternal snows. A passage over these mountains is, how- 
ever, practieable from the last of June to the last of Septernber. The small price 
of horses, among the Rocky mountain [odiaus, and those west of them, very 
mach reduces the expense of transportation. Along the three rivers west of 
these mountains, only three portages are necessary. The distance of the rapids 
of the Missouri, from the mouth of the Missisippi in the gulf of Mexico, is, ac- 
cording to Captain Clark, 3775 miles: making the whole distance from the 
mouth of the Columbia, to the mouth of the Missisippi, 4755 miles. 


(1) M‘Kenrie, 1.49. 
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Papagiyo, or that which separates it from the gulf of Nicoya. The 
leneth of the first canal would be 4 marine learucs or 14 miles; that 
of the second, 7 marine leagues or 24 miles. Which of these courses 
is the least mountainous, has not been ascertained. Darapier says, 
there is no chain of mountains across either. Nicaragua lake, at its 
western end, communicates with lake Leon, on which is the city of 
Leon. At no great distance from this city is the river Tosta, which 
empties into the Pacific ocean. From Leon to the port of Relaexo 
is, according to Dampier, SO miles, across a country flat and cover- 
ed with mangle trees. The coasts on both oceans, however, are cx- 
tremely subject to hurricanes and tempests. 

5. On the isthmus of Panama, the river Chagre, which is nearly a 
cuarter of a mile wide at its mouth, runs from the town of Cruces to 
the gulf of Darien, a distance of 43 miles. This river is difficult of 
ascent. From Cruces to Panama there is a road 15 miles long, over 
hills of considerable height, in which merchandize is transported on 
the backs of mules. 

6. South of Panama lie the bay and port of Cupica. From this 
bay to the waters of the river Naipi, is 15 or 20 miles, across a coun- 
try, throughout the whole distance, quite level and proper for a canal. 
The Naipi is navigable, and enters the Atrato a little below the vil- 
lage of Zitara. The Atrato enters the gulf of Darien, and is entirely 
navigable. The ground between Cupica and the mouth of the 
Atrato, says Humboldt, is the only spot where the chain of the An- 
des is entirely broken. 

_ 7 Inthe interior of the province of Choco, the small ravine of 
Rasfadura unites the neighboring sources of the St. Juan and the 
Quito. The St. Juan empties into the Pacific ocean; the Quito, 
with the Andageda and the Zitara, forms the Atrato. A curate of 
the village of Novita, in 1788, employed his parishioners to dig a 
small canal in the ravine; by which, when the rains are abundant, 
canoes loaded with cocoa fass from sea to sea. The mouths of the 
St. Juan and the Atrato are more than 200 miles apart. 

8. In lat. 10° S. the head of the Huanuaco, which runs into the 
Guallaga, a large tributary of the Amazon, is only about 15 miles 
from the source of the Huara, which flows into the Pacific. The 
Xauxo also, a tributary of the Ucayale, has its rise near the source 
of the Rimac. A canal between these rivers is not practicable ; but 
were good roads laid out from Lima to the Huanuaco, the produc- 
tions of Peru, in five or six weeks, would arrive at the mouth of the 
Amazon ; while a passage of four or five months is requisite to take 
them, round cape Horn, to the same point. 

If a canal is ever cut between the two oceans, it will probably be 


at the third, fourth, or fifth of these points. Were it to be made nar- , 


row at first, it would probably soon be widened by the force of the 
Gulf Stream. In time, its width might so far increase, as to prevent 
the nation, which owned the adjoining country, from commanding 
the passage. By it, the productions of the islands and coasts of the 
Pacific ocean would be brought 2000 miles nearer Europe, and 4000 
nearer the United States. Eastern Asia would cease to be inacces- 
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sible, and the isthmus of Darien would no longer prove the bulwark 
of the independence of China and Japan. . 

Mountains.| The mountains of America form two distinct ranges, 
the eastern, and the western. The eastern is the Alleghany range ; 
it bears no proportion to the western in length or elevation ; and, as 
it is contained entirely within the United States, it will be described 
under that head. 

The western is unequalled by any on the globe in its extent, and 
in the number and terrible nature of its volcanoes; though in height 
far below the mountains of Tibet and Napaul.* It commences near 
cape Isidro, in lat. 54° S. and, pursuing a course somewhat west of 
north, preserves, in S. America, a general parallelism with the west- 
ern coast: after running the whole length of S. America, it passes 
through the isthmus of Darien, traverses the extent of the Mexican 
empire, and, gradually deviating from the western coast, continues 
its original direction, till, in lat. 70° N. it reaches the Northern ocean. 
It receives different names in different parts of its progress. In S. 
America, it is called the Andes ; in Mexico, the Cordilleras of Mcex- 
ico ; and, farther to the north, the Rocky mountaine. Its whole 
course is considerably west of north. Its longitude, at the southern 
extremity, is 73° W.; at the isthmus, 80° ; in the northern part of 
Mexico, 108° ; and, at the Northern ocean, 135° W. Its average 
distance from the Pacific ocean, in S. America, is 150 miles. It 
thence passes through Panama, the provinces of Veragua and Nica- 
ragua, sometimes approaching the Pacific, and sometimes the gulf 
of Darien. From the western end of lake Nicaragua, it runs along 
the western coast, as far as the bay of Tehuantepec. In the province 
of Guaxaca, between the rivers Chimalapa and Huasacualco, it 
occupies the centre of the isthmus. Between latitudes 18} and 
21 N. it takes a more northerly direction, and approaches the 
eastern coast-{ From lat. 21 to 32 N. its general course is about 
N. W. by N. and through this tract it observes a general parallel- 
ism with the western coast. In lat. 32, the coast bears away west- 
ward and the range, from that parallel, pursues a direction about 
N. N. W. tothe Frozen ocean. At Jeast 124 degrees of latitude 
lie between its northern and southern extremities; and not less 
than 62 degrees difference of longitude. Its length, from cape 
Isidro to the isthmus, Is not Jess than 4600 miles ; from the isth- 
mus to the northern part of Mexico, 4400 ; thence to the Frozen 
sea, 2500; making a total of 11,500 miles. The following rivers 
in N. America, viz. M'Kenzie’s, Cgylumbia, Nelson’s, Missouri,{ 
Rio del Norte, Red river, Arkansas, (and Colorado, or Sabine ; 
and, in S. America, the Oronoco, Amazon, and La Plata, with their 
principal branches, all take their rise among these mountains. 
The range itself is not broken by either of them. 


* See the aceount of the height of the principal mountains on the globe, p. 68. 
tT Humboldt, |. 47. + M'Kenzie, 11. 300. 
VOL. &. 16 
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Andes. The average distance of the western skirts of the Andes 
from the Pacific ocean is about 150 miles. The Andes of Chili 
are 140 miles in breadth.t Throughout the greater part of Peru 
they form a double chain. The western ricge comprehends Pa- 
chinca, Ilinissa, Chimborazo, &c.; the eastern, Cotopaxi, the 
Altar, Sanga, &c. Chimborazo is said to be the highest summit 
in the whole range. It is about 100 miles south of Quito, and 10 
north of Riobamba. According to the latest admeasurements, its 
height is 21,470} feet above the level of the sea; about 6000 feet 
higher than Mont Blanc. The height of Cotopaxi is 18,875 feet ; 
and that of Pachinca, 15,929 feet.6 These eminences are all near 
Quito. In Chili the summits Manfios, in lat. 28°, 45'S. Tupun- 
gato in 33°, 24’, Dercabezado in 35°, Blanquillo in 35°, 4’, Longava ~ 
in 35°, 30’, Chillan in 36°, and Corcobado in 43°, are asserted by 
naturalists to be more than 20,000 feet above the level of the ocean || 
We believe, however, that none of them have been measured. 
Most of the high summits are found between the equator and 4° 
south, and in the middle and southern parts of Chili. In Terra 
Firma, the southern parts of Peru, and the northern parts of Chili, 
few summits are found ofany note. Inthe northwestern parts of 
Terra Firma, on the banks of the Chagre, they form mountain- 
ous land of not more than 1200 feet in height. 

Throughout their whole extent, in S. America, the chain is every 
where broken and interrupted by crevices, like open furrows; and 
the plains on the ridge are of small extent. These plains, however, 
are often of an immense height. Several in the province of Quito 
are from 5000 to 6000 feet ; thaton which the city of Santa Fe de 
Bogota is built, is 8413 ; that of Caxamarca, in Peru, 9021 feet; and 
that’of Antisana, 13,435 feet. 

According to Humboldt, there are three remarkable chains con- 
nected withthe Andes, and proceeding from them from west to east : 
the northern, or that of Venezuela ; the middle, or that of Parima ; 
and the southern, or that of Chiquitos. 

Northern. The northern contains the loftiest summits. It 
branches off from the Andcs of Quito, and pursues a N. N. E. course 
to the province of Caraccas. Through that province its course is 
nearly east, to the gulf of Paria, near the island of Trinidad. Its 
ordinary breadth is 50 miles, in some places it is 70 miles broad, and 
never less than 35. Its distance from the coast of Caraccas Is not 
very great; and throughout the province the greater part of the 
range is capable of being cultivated and inhabited. The highest 
summit, in that province, is the eastern Pichaco, near the town of 
Caraccas, whose height 1s 7668 feet ; the next Tumeriquiri, about 
5610 feet high.** The highest mountain in the whole of this 


”: This distance, in Patagonia, has never been ascertained. In the southern 
part of Chili it is little less than 300 miles ; from lat. 32° Lo 37° south, not more 
than 120 : and, from lat. 24° to 32° south, 210. (i) In Peru, it varies considera- 
ably. Near Lima it is about 120 miles; near Quito, about 150. 

t Molina, f.6. = ¢ Thomsons’ Atlas. § Ulloa, F. 424. [} "Molina, t. 6. 

@ Homboldt, 1. $8—43. ** Depons, 1. 51—52. 
(l) Wolina, £4. 
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range, Is the Nevada of Merida, in western Terra Firma, 16,037 
feet. The average height of this range, according to Pinkerton, is 
from 4000 to 5000 feet. 

Middle.* This range is broader, but less lofty than that of 
Venezuela. It branches from itnear Popayan, and stretching 
from west to east, from the sources of the Guaviari, appears to ex- 
tend to the northeast of that river, forming the cataracts of May- 
pura and Atures in the Oronoco, Jat.5°N. Thence if continues 
its course, with a breadth sometimes of 120 leagues, northeast to 
the river Caronis ; thefice eastward by the lake of Parima ; where 
its breadth is 60 leagues, and where it separates the branches of 
the Oronoco and the Essequebo from those of the Amazon ; and 
thence southeastward to the Atlantic. The volcano Duida, the 
highest summit in the range, in lat. 3°, 13‘, N. not far from Es; 
meralda, is 8480 feet in height.t 

Southern. The southern range, or that of Chiquitos, unites. 
the Andes of Peru and Chili, with those of Brazil and Paraguay ; 
and stretches from La Paz, Potosi, and Tucuman, through the 
provinces of Maxos, Chiquitos, and Chaco, towards the govern- 
ment of the mines and of St. Paul, in Brazil. The highest sum- 
mits appear to be between 15° and 20°S. Very little, however, 
is known respecting them. 

Parallel with these three great ranges there are, according to 
Humboldt, three very extensive vallies ; that ofthe Oronoco, that 
of the Amazon, and the Pampas of Paraguay, all opening on the 
east, but shut on the west by the Andes. The valley of the Ama- 
zon, which lies between the middle and southern ranges, Is cover- 
ed with forests, so thick that the rivers alone form roads ; while 
thatofthe Oronoco and the Pampas are savannahs, or grassy plains, 
with a few scatttered palms. The Pampas extend from lat. 19° 
to 52° south. 

Cordilleras of Mexico. The contruction of this chain is very 
different from that of the S. American Andes, as well as from 
most other mountains. It is not, like them, a chain of summits 
rising out of a plain, and often broken by intervening vallics. Here 
the ridge of the mountains itself forms the plain, and it is the di- 
rection of the plain which designates that of the whole chain; 
while the summits are either dispersed on the plain, or ranged in 
lines, which Lear no relation of parallelism with the direction of 
the Cordillera. In Peru the intervening vallies prevent the in- 
habitants of the mountains from travelling in carrjages ; while car- 
rages pass on this range as far as Santa Fe in New-Mexico, a dis- 
tance of more than 1700 miles. This plain extends from lat. 18° 
to 40° N. and is there said to decline insensibly towards the north. 
The ascent of this plait: from either ocean is gradual, and its ele- 
vation is from 6000 to 8000 feet above the level of the sea. The 


_° This range is called, by Depons, the mountains of Santa Fe; by Pinkerton. 
“he range of Paramos. 
¢ Pinkerton. 
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highest summits in the Cordillera, are Popocatepetl, a volcano, in 
lat. 18¢, 36’, N. and lon. 98°, 33°, W. 17,720 feet ; Citlaltepetl. or 
the Pic d’Orizaba, a volcano, in lat. 19°, 2’, N. lon. 97°, 15’, W. 
17,571 ; Itztaccihuatl, or the White Woman, in 19°, 10’. north, 98, 
35, west, 15,700 feet; Tolucain 19°, 12%, N. and 99°, 26’, W. 
15,159 feet ; and Nauhcampatepetl, 13,514 feet above the level of. 
the sea. 

Tothe north of the city of Guanaxuato, which lies in lat. 21° 
N. Ion. 100°, 55’, W. the Cordillera divides into three branches. 
The eastern runs in the direction of Charcas and Real de Ca- ‘ 
torce, and loses itself in New-Leon. The western retains a con- 
siderable height, as far as Bolanos ; when it sinks rapidly, but 
regains a considerable height in lat. 30. It terminates at the, 
river Gila. The central is the principal branch, and is from Gua- 
naxuato, the continuation of the Table Land of Mexico. It passes’ 2 
between the Bravo and the Colorado of California, and loses itself .{' 
in the unexplored regions of the north.* 

| Rocky Mountains. In the latitude of Cook's Entry these moun- 
tains begin to be parallel with the western coast, and continue s0, 

as far south as the mouth of Columbia river. There they deviate! 
eastward, and decline considerably in their height. During their 
parallelism with the coast, they extend frum 6 to 8 degrees of lon-— 
gitude in breadth. Along their eastern skirts is a narrow strip of ! 
very marshy, boggy, and uneven ground, the outer edge of which . 
produces coal and bitumen. M‘Kenzie discovered this bog as far | 
north as 66; and, in his second journey, in Jat. 56 N. lon. 126 | 
‘W. Mr. Fidler observed the same at the source of the south 
branch of the Saskatchawine, i in lat. 52 N. lon. 121, 30, W. Next! 
to this narrow belt are immense plains or meadows, commencing t. 
at the junction of the river of the mountain with M‘Kenzie’s river, f 
in about lat. 62 lon. 123, widening as they continue east and south, 
till they reach the Red river at its confluence with the Assiniboin ; ., 
whence they take a more southern direction, along the Missisippi, 
towards Mexico. Adjoining to these plains is a broken country: l 
composed of lakes, rocks, and soil.+| Wedo not know whether, . 
the height of either of the summits of the Rocky mountains has 
been ascertained. 4 

There is one extensive branch of the Rocky mountains, which 
has not yet received a name. It separates from them in lat. 54 
north, lon. 121 west, at the sources of the Tacoutche-Jesse an 
Peace rivers. It pursues an eastern direction, dividing the Sas- 
katchawine from the Elk, tillit passes Portage de Traite, formin 
the banks of the Missinipi or Churchill river, in 55, 25, north 3 
thence it bears E. S. E. as faras Nelson’s river; thence S. E. to 
lat. 50, lon. 89, striking Hill’s Severn, and Albany rivers. Here 
an angle stretches from it, about S. W. till it passes north of the 
source of the Missisippi. ‘The principal range keeps a course 


* Humboldt, Book I. Chap. 3d. ¢ MKenzie, II. 299—301. 
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south of east, to the source of the river Utawas ; thence it runs 
neatly N. E. to the coast of Labrador, dividing the waters of Hud- 
son’s bay from those of the river and gulf of St. Lawrence. 

From the head of Beaver river, on the west, in about lat. 54, a 
fork proceeds from this branch, between the waters of Elk river 
and the Missinipi, forming Portage la Loche, and continuing to 
Jat. 57, 15, dividing the streams which run to Hudson’s bay, from 
those which fall into the North sea ; thence its course is nearly N. 
to beyond lat. 65 ; when an angle runs from it south of west, passes 
tothe north of Slave lake, and strikes M‘Kenzie’s river near lat. 
64. These branches are all connected more or less remotely with 
the Rocky mountains. They are generally low, and ere not known 
tocontain any very lofty summits.” 

Mountains of California. It ought also to be mentioned here, 
that a range of mountains commences near cape St. Lucas, the 
southern extremity of the peninsula of California, and runs very 
Near the coast as far north as Cook’s Inlet, and probably much far- 
ther. This range is not known to have any high summits below 
the latitude of Cross Sound. ‘There the range rises, and, accord- 
ing to La Peyrouse, soon gains a height of more than 10,000 feet. 
Mount St. Elie, or Elias, the highest in the chain, is, according to 
the Spanish navigators, who measured it with great care, 18,090 
feet in height, above the level of the neighboring ocean.+ It is 
visible 60 leagues off at sea. 
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e EXTENT, POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 


Extent.) NORTH-AMERICA is separated from South, 
by an imaginary line, crossing the western extremity of the isth- 
mus of Panama, and dividing the jurisdictions of Darien and Vera- 
gua. Its most southern parallel is 7, 30, N.; how far it extends 
horth has never teen ascertained. If Greenland is a part of the 
continent, it lies, according tothe best maps, between lat. 7, 50, 
and 82° N. and between lon. 4, and 168, W. Its greatest length; 
from north to south, is 5178 miles; and its breadth, from the pro- 
montory of Alaska, to the eastern coast of Labrador, is 4570 ; 
While from cape Prince of Wales, to the eastern coast of Green- 
land, as it is laid down by Arrowsmith, is 164 degrees of longitude, 
Which, in an oblique direction, is not Jess than 4820 miles. 


" M'Kenzie, Il. 298, 299, t Hamboldt, I. 48. 
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Political Divisicns.] North-America may be considered under 
the following divisions, Russian America, Danish America, British 
Possessions, United States, Sphanish Provinces, and Aboriginal 
America. 


Russian America comprehends the island of Spitzbergen, on the 
east; and the promontory of Alaska, the islands which are near it, 
and the coast between Portlock harbor and Behring’s straits, on 
_ the west. 


Danish America comprises the island of Iceland, and the countre 
of Greenland. 


The British Possessions in North-America are the following : 


Newfoundland I. New-Britain,com- New S. Wales 
Cape Breton I. prehending New N. Wales 
Prince Edward or St. 1. Labrador 

John’s I. 2. East-Main 
Nova-Scotia Lower Canada | 
New-Brunswick Upper Canada 


i 


The United States. See the divisions under the head of U. 
States. 


Spanish America includes 
East-Florida New- Mexico Old-Mexico 
West-Florida California ; 


Aboriginal America includes the territorics lying north of New- 
Mexico and Louisiana, west of the British possessions, and east 
of the Russian. 


Arrangement.) In describing these various countries, we shall 
have a general regard, in our arrangement, to their geogtaphical 
situation. Spitzbergen lying farthest to the northeast, we shall 
take it in connexion with the rest of Russian America, and give 
them the first consideration. Danish America will follow; and 
the others in the order, in which they are arranged above. 
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Those parts of N. America, which are claimed by the Russian 
empire, are the islands of Spitzbergen, lying northeast of Green- 
land; and the Northwest Coast, from Portlock harbor to cape 
Prince of Wales, in Behring’s straits. 
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SPITZBERGEN. 


STUATION AND EXTENT, DIVISIONS, NAME, DISCOVERY, CLI- 
MATE AND SEASONS, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, HARDORS, MOUN- 
TAINS, BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, MINERALOGY, GENERAL REMARKS. 


Situation and Extent.) THE islands of Spitzbergen consist of 
one large island and numerous smaller ones on various parts of its 
coast. They lie in the Frozen ocean, N. of Norway and Lapland, 
and E. of Greenland, between Jat. 76°, 30’, and 81°, N.; and be- 
tween lon. 9 and 24° E. Their length, from South cape to the north 
part of the Seven Islands, 1s about 420 miles; their greatest breadth 
is not more than 180.* 

Divisions.) Onthe chart of Capt. Phipps, are named, Spitz- 
bergen Proper, on the W. Seven Islands, N. E. Northeast- 
land, Southeastland, and Straats Vorland, on the east of Spitz- 
bergen, from which they are separated by Wyde Janz water. 

Name,] Spitzbergen is a Dutch word, signifying sharp mountains. 
This name was given it in 1595, by William Barentz,a Dutchman, 
in consequence of the many sharp and rocky mountains with 
which it abounds. These islands have been often, but improperly, 
called East-Greenland, as that name belongs to the eastern shore of 
Greenland. 

Discovery.) Sir Hugh Willoughby discovered Spitzbergen in 
1553. He took it, however, for a part of the continent of America. 
Barentz and Cornelius visited it in 1595, and unfairly claimed the 
honor of the discovery. In 1773, Captain Phipps, afterwards lord 
Mulgrave, sailed along the whole western and northern coasts, and 
thus determined it to be an island. 

Clinate and Seasons.) he longest day in Spitzbergen 1s be- 
tween 4 and 5 months, and the longest night of equal length. Du- 
ring the continuance of its night, from the latter part of October, 
to the beginning of February, tie weather is so intensely cold, as 
to render the country almost uninhabitable. In 1634 seven Dutch 
seamen were Icit on the island, with their own consent, to pass the 
winterthere. Not one of them was found alive in the following 
spring. Several instances ofa similar kind occurring about that 
ume, the island was believed not be habitable. Eight English sail- 
ors, however, who were afterwards left there by a whale ship, sur- 
vived the winter. In 1743 four Russian sailors were shipwrecked 
on the eastern shore of Spitzbergen ; and, of the four, three lived 


* Phipps’ Chart. 
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to return, after a residence of 6 years and 3 months. The com- 
mon heat in the summer is about 50° of Fahrenheit, though in the 
sun it is frequently as high as 89°. In the winter the snow often 
falls as hard, and as minute as fine sand. 

Face of the Country.} These islands have never been explored. 
The coasts, in most places, are inaccessible. They are formed of 
high, barren, black rocks, without the least mark of vegetation ; in 
many places bare and pointed ; in others covered with snow. Capt. 
Phipps saw no springs or rivers, the water, which is abundant, 
being all produced by the melting of snow from the mountains. In 
the vallies, between the high mountains in the northeast part of 
the island, are large bodies of ice, called Icebergs. Their face to- 
wards the sea is perpendicular, and of a very lively light green 
color. One was observed by Capt. Phipps 300 feet high, with a 
cascade of water issuing from it. 

Harbors.} Schmelrenburg harbor lies on the western side, in 
lat. 79°, 44’, N. lon. 9°, 514, E. It is well sheltered from all winds, 
is 13 fathoms deep, and has a sandy bottom. Close to this harbor 
lies Amsterdam Island, where the Dutch used formerly to boil 
their whale oil. They attempted many years since to settle a 
colony on it; but all the people perished, owing not to the severity 
of the weather, but to the scurvy. Magdalena bay and Hamburgh- 
er’s bay lie alsoon the west side, between lat. 79° and 80°. On 
the northern shore is the harbor of VogelSang- The most 
northerly point of Spitzbergen is the Seven Islands, in lat. 81°. 
Capt. Phipps discovered thata current runs along the west coast, 
half a knot an hour, north. It is supposed to be a branch of the 
gulf stream. 

Mountains.} There are many summits on the island, but none 
of very great height. The height of one on the coast, in lat. 79, 
44, was found by Capt. Phipps to be 1503 feet. He saw no appear- 
ance of present, or remains of former, volcanoes. Many of the 
mountains on the coast are, however, much higher. Some of them 
are visible 30 marine leagues off at sea. Inthe surrounding ocean - 
there are also many mountains of ice. ‘hey are formed in this 
manner. A large field of ice, driven by the wind or a current 
against a smaller field, forces it out of the water, till it lodges upon 
the superior surface ; and the height is afterwards increased by 
the snow and the spray of the sea. Some of them rise 1500 
feet out of the water. North of the island, in lat. 81°, 30’, there 
is an immense bank of ice stretching for more than 20 
degrees of longitude, without the smallest: appearance of any 
opening. 

Botany.) In these dreary regions, not a plant is found, except 
_a few capable of enduring the utmost severity of cold. 

The only tree ts the dwarf willow, which here rises but a few 
inches above the ground. 

The smaller plants are the bulrush, the mouse-ear, two species 
of crowfoot, four of the saxifrage, two of scurvy-grass, one of sea- 
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weed, wild celery, endive, water-cresses, seven varictics of moss, 
and eleven of the herb liverwort. 

Zooloyy.| The rein-deer and the arctic fox are the only beasts 
on the island. 

The birds are the eider duck ; the puffin; the fulmar; four vari- 
eties of divers, the northern diver, a bird 3 feet 5 inches in length ; 
the traile, the black guillemot, and the auk ; three species of gulls, 
the kituwake, the dung-hunter, and the ivory gull; the greater 
tern; and the greater. brambling. 

The amphibious animals ar. the sea-horse, called often the sea- 
cow, and sumetimes the morse; the polar bear; the common seal, 
and the sea-snail. 

Tue fish are the common whale, the fin-fish, the coalefish, and five 
varieties of the crab. 

Mineralogy.| A coarse kind of marble is the only mineral which 
Capt. Phipps observed during his residencc on the islands. 

General Remarks.| Spitzbergen, when first discovered, was en- 
tirely destitute of inhabitants; nor were any found on it by the En- 
glish, when they visited it in 1773. It is, however, the constant re- 
sort of the Dutch whalers, and 20 or 30 sail visit it évery summer. 
Pinkerton asserts that the Russians have taken possession of it, though 
he does not mention how or when. It is true, a Russian expedition 
sailed from Archangel in 1764, and in August of that year rcached 
Bell sound, on the western coast, in lat. 77°, where they erected five 
houses, and left a lieutenant and 16 mcn. The object of. the expe- 
dition was to discover a northwest passage tothe Pacific ocean. In 
this they failed, as did two other expeditions sent out in the two fol- 
lowing years. After that, the establishment in Bell sound was de- 
serted.* Every year, however, a ship goes from Archangel to win- 
ter on the western coast. At this time itis entirely uninhabited.t 
The extreme severity of its climate, the barrenness of its soil, its 
distance from the track of commerce, and the impossibility of visite 
ing it during two thirds of every year, will forever render it, what it 
was obviously intended ta be, a mere resting place for fishermen. 
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NORTHWEST COAST. 


RXTENT, ISLANDS, THE COAST, RUSSIAN SETTLEMENTS, D{8- 
COVERIES. 


Extent.) THE most southern settlement of the Russians is one 

at Portlock harbor, lying between 58° and 59° N. They claim, by 
© Coxe’s Russian Discoveries, 398407. ft Tooke’s Hassian Empire, iii. 92. 
VOL. I. 17 
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right of discovery, the whole coast from this station northward, as 
far as cape Prince of Wales, comprising not less than 2500 miles 0 
sea-coast ; together with the numberiess islands, which line the shore, 
and the long chain of islands, which reaches {rom the promontory of 
Alaska to the coast of Kamtchatka. 

Islands.| ‘The islands claimed by the Russians may be consider- 
ed under three divisions ; the Kurilian isles, the Aleutian, aud the 
‘slands on the American coast. 

The Kurilian isles extend from the southern promontory of Kamt- 
chatka, toward the islands of Jesso an? Japan, supposed to be 21 in 
number, of which the largest are Poro, Muschir, and Mokanturn. 
Several of these ‘slands are volcanic, and some contain forests of 
birch, alder and pine, and all abound in foxes of various colors. 
They were first visited by the Russians in 1713. The particular isles 
+n the south of this chain are not accurately distinguished by their 
names, being called differently by different navigators. They were 
peopled from Kamtchatka ; and some of the inhabitants, in the inte- 
Mor of the isles, are called hairy Kurilians. ‘They wear long beards ; 
live on seals, and the produce of the chase; are hospitable and do- 
cile, and “ have all embraced the Christian religion.”* 

Aleutian Isles. The Aleutian or Fox islands lie in a curve line 
southwest of Alaska. The westernmost, Atto6, is about 300 miles 
from Kamtchatka. About half way between lie Bebring’s and Cop- 

er islands. ~ Attoo and Agattoa are the two largest near the west 
ern end of the chain. ‘Fhey are about 40 miles long. East of these 
lie a great number of small islands, which are little more than rocks 
standing out of the water. Those near the American coast are much 
the largest. Of these, Urnnak is about 100 miles in length, Una- 
laska 120, and Oonemak still larger. Unalaska is the most impor- 
tant of all these islands. It has on the northeast side 3 large, good 
harbors, formed by 3 promontorics. It contains two volcanoes, near 
one of which is a copious hot spring. The land is, in general, rocky; 
with loamy and clayey grounds ; but the grass is extremely coarse 
and unfit for pasture. It contains scarcely any wood. Its trees are 
the larch, white poplar, pine, and birch ; ts shrubs, the dwarf cher- 
ry, whortleberry, and raspberry. The land animals are foxes, mice, 
and weasels ; the amphibious, beavers, sea-cats, and sea-lions. The 
fish are cod, perch, pilchards, smelts, roach, needle-fish ; and various: 
kinds of shell-fish. The birds, eagles, partridges, ducks, and teals. 

The inhabitants of these islands are of a middle stature, taw)yy 
brown colour, with black hair. They wear coats made of birdskins, 
and cloaks of the intestines of whales. Inthe gristle of the nose 
they place a bone from the ends of which they suspend strings of 
beads. They are filthy in their persons. Their common food is fish 
and whale fat. ‘They live in caves from 40 to 80 yards long; covered 
with grass and earth. They are generally mild and gentle in their 
dispositions, and civil and hospitable in their behavior. They are 


* Brooke’s Gaz. edit. 1817. This article more properly belongs, perhaps to 
the Eastern Continent. ‘hese islands are tlearer the Arverican coast than any 
of the Asiatic isles, and hence have been inserted in this place. 
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by no means deficient in capacity, and have just ideas of the impor- 
tance of good order and subordination. The beauty and proportion 
with which they make their boats, instruments, and apparel, evince 
an unusual degree of ingenuity. They are tributaries tothe Rus- 
sians, and their principal employment is hunting for Russian adven- 
turers; who pay them in beads and tobacco. ‘The whole number of 
inhabitants in the Aleutian islands is estimated by Mr. Sauer at 2500. 
They were more numcrous when they were discovered. They speak 
the same language with that spoken on the promontory of Alaska. 

TIelands on the American Coast. From Alaska eastward, the whole 
coast is lined with islands. The principal of these is Kodiak. Its 
Jength, according to Sauer’s map, is about 150 miles, its breadth 70. 
It is just without the mouth of Cook’s inlet, and very near the cont- 
nent. The islands lying round Kodiak are wholly rocky and moun- 
tainous. Kodiak itself has a range of mountains running through 
it; but a great part of the island is well adapted to agriculture. It 
contains extensive natural meadows, yielding a large quantity of 
grass. The climate, though it lies between 57° and 59° N, is often 
so mild, that cattle can continue out the whole wintcr. The trees 
found on it are the willow, aloes, birch, ash, fir, larch, and alder, be- 
side five specics of apples; and the various species of berries are 
abundant. European hortulane plants find here a favorable soil. 
The quadrupeds are foxcs, wolves, gluttons, lynxes, bears, wild boars, 
rein-deer, hares, ermines, martens, sables, marmots, dormice, wild 
sheep, marmosets, and hedgehogs; the amphibious animals, otters, 
beavers, sea-lions, sea-otters, and seals; the birds, cranes, geese, 
ducks, gulls, ptarmigans, ravens, jackdaws, magpies, herons, puf- 
fins, and snipes ; and the fish, the whale, turbot, stockfish, herring, 
salmon, and crab. The inhabitants are called Xinaghi. In their 
mode of life they very much resemble the Alcutians. They often 
live to the advanced age of 100 years. They are about 5000 in num- 
ber. They speak the same language with that spoken on the Amer- 
ican coast,* between Kodiak and Portlock harbor ; though in most 
of its words different from the Aleutian. The men are all employed 
by the Russians in hunting and fishing, and the women in curing the 
fish and drying the skins. They pay tribute to Russia. 

The Coast.| The natives on the coast, from Alaska to Portlock 
harbor, lat. 57° 40’, are very numerous. According to Shclikoff’s 
narrative, not less than 50,000 had, in 1784, professed obedience to 
the Russian government.t They compose several tribes, which are 

uently at war with each other. 

be Indians farther north appear still to be independent. Those 
near cape Rodney and cape Prince of Wales spcak the same lan- 
guage with that of the Tshutski,f the nation which inhabits the op- 
posite coast of Asia. They frequently sail across Behring’s straits 
to the Asiatic side to make war upon them. They, as well as the 
islanders and other natives of the coast, are uncommonly skilful in 


* Sauer’s Expedition, p. 191. ¢ Coxe’s Rassian Discoveries, 285. 
$ Sauer’s Expedition, 245. 
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the use of their boats or Baidars, and, with the utmost ease, outrow 
a much larger number of Russians and Kamtchadales. 

Russian Settlements.| The principal of these is on the southeast- 
ern side of Kodiak island. It was established by an enterprising 
Russian of the name of Shelikoff in 1784. About 50 Russians are 
stationed there. The harbor called Treeh Svatitely is not very large ; 
but its shores are uncommonly bold, and the water more than 150 
fathoms deep. All the islanders are in the Russian service. 

The establishment next to this in consequence is at Unalaska. 
There is another on the island of Afagnack, a little north of Kodiak ; 
and others on the coast, at Cook’s inlet, cape St. Elias, port Etches, 
port Mulgrave, and Portlock harbor. In all these settlements, ac- 
cording to Hassel, there were in 1809 about 800 inhabitants. 

Discoveries.| Vitus Behring, a native of Denmark, first explored 
the regions which we have been describing. On the 14th of July, 
1728, he sailed from Kamtchatka river, and went as far north, ac- 
cording to his own account, as lat. 67° 18’, When there, however, 
he saw no land to the north or east; and does not appear to have 
known that he had sailed through the straits, which bear his name, 
or that he had been near the American continent. It is altogether 
probable, that, owing to some great mistake in his calculations, he 
estimated his Jatitude much higher than it really was. Certain we 
are, he neither knew of the separation, nor the contiguity, of the twe 
continents. In 1741, however, Behring and Steller discovered the 
continent near Bristol bay. From that period, till the voyage of 
Capt. Cook, the Russians were continually attempting ,to explore 
America. Cook, in a single voyage, did more to discover these re- 
gions, than they had done in 50 years. He ascertained the line of 
the American coast, and the vicinity of the continents; and traced 
the eastern coast of Asia as high as 68°, and the western coast ef 
America as high as 71° N. latitude, 
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TIE possessions of Denmark on the western continent are con- 
fined to N. America. Except the three West-India islands of St. 
Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John, she now claims only Iceland and 
Greenland. 
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ICELAND. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT, NAMES, ORIGINAL POPULATION, HISTOR- 
ICAL EPOCHS, ANTIQUITIES, RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, POPU- 
LATION, REVENUE, CHARACTER AND MANNERS, LANGUAGE, LIT- 
ERATURE, CITIES AND TOWNS, ROADS, MANUFACTURES AND COM- 
MERCER, CLIMATE AND SEASONS, FACE OF THE COUNTHY, SOIL AND 
AGBICULTURE, RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, FORESTS, ZOOLOGY, MINE 
RALOGY, MINERAL WATERS, NATURAL CURIOSITIES. 


Situation and Extent.) ICELAND isan island, situated in the 
northern Atlantic ocean. Jt is 120 miles east of Greenland, and 270 
northwest of the Ferro islands. It lies between lat. 63° and 67° N. 
and between lon. 13° and 28° W. Its length, from east to west, 
is 400 miles, and its breadth 270.* 

Names.) The Thule of Beda and the Thila of king Alfred are, by 
many, believed to have been Iceland. Nardoddr, a Norwegian pi- 
rate, in 861, being driven on the coast, gave it the name of Snio-land 
(Snowland ;) and Floke, a Swede, the greatest navigator of his time, 
visiting it four years afterwards, called it Iceland, which it has ever 
since retained. 

Original Population.) We know lite of the people who inhab- 
ited Iceland when the Norwegians arrived there. The most ancient 
chronicles affirm that they were Christians; and conjecture has 
derived them from England and Ireland. 

Fiiatorical Efpochs.| %61. Discovered by Nardoddr, as he was 
driven out of his course by the winds, on his return from Norway 
to Ferro. 

$78. Settled by a colony of Norwegians under Ingolfz ; and in 
60 years time the whole island was inhabited. 

928. Before this year the island had been divided into number- 
less petty principalities, the chiefs of which were constantly en- 
gaged in war and robbery. To alla this state of confusion, a 
government was instituted, (in its form a mixture of aristocracy and 
democracy) which extended over the whole island. Owing to its 
want of strength, it failed of its effect ; and, for the three succeed- 

centuries, Iceland continued a scene of rapine and violence. 

1120. Iceland was converted about this time to the Christian re- 
ligion after the exertions of 240 years. 

1261. The island became subject to Hakans, king of Norway. 

1363. With Norway it was brought under the dominion of Mar- 
garet, queen of Denmark, and has ever since been a colony of that 
government. 


* Yon Troil, Let. fil. 
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1551. Christian ITI. after 1! years exertions, succeeded in intro- 
ducing Lutheranism into Iceland. 

Antiquities.| Yon Troil mentions the ruins of an old castle near 
Videdal, about 200 rods in circumference ; the remains of which on 
the north side are 120 feet in height, though they are very low to- 
wards the south. It is not known when or by whom it was built. 
There are also several of the Pagan temples and burying places still 
to be found. 

Religion.| The Lutheran is the present religion of Iceland. Its 
church enjoys a happy tranquillity. It composes two secs; that of 
Skalholt, containing 127 parishes; and that of Hoolum, containing 
62, Allthe ministers are native Icelanders, and receive a yearly 
salary of 400 or 500 rix-dollars from the kifgs exclusive of what they 
have from their congregations. 

M‘Kenzie’s account ofthe moral and religious state of these island- 
ers, 18 very interesting, and shows that human beings, when religious 
and moral, can be cheerful and happy, in the midst of poverty. 

«The moral and religious habits of the people at large may be 
spoken of in terms of the most exalted commendation. In his do- 
mestic capacity, the Icelander performs ail the duties which his sit- 
uation requires, Or renders possible ; and while, by the severe labor 
of his hands, he obtains a provision of food for his children, it is not 
less his care to convey to their-minds the inheritance of knowledge 
and virtue. In his intercourse with those around him, his character 
displays the stamp of honor and integrity. His religious duties are 
performed with cheerfulness and punctuality ; and this even amidst 
the numerous obstacles, which are afforded by the nature of the 
countrys and the climate under which he lives. The Sabbath scene 
at an Icelandic church is indeed one of the most singular and inter- 
esting kind. The little edifice, constructed of wood and turf, is sit- 
uated perhaps amid the rugged ruins of a stream of lava, or beneath 
mountains which are covered with never melting snows; ina spot 
where the mind almost sinks under the silence and desolation of sur- 
rounding objects. Here the Icelanders assemble to perform the du- 
ties of their religion. A group of male and female peasants may 
be seen gathered about the church, waiting the arrival of their 
pastor; all habited in their best attire, after the manner of 
the country ; their children with them; and the horses, which 
brought them from their respective homes, grazing quietly arou 

the little assembly. ‘The arrival of anew comet is welcomed by 
every one with the kiss of salutation ; and the pleasures of social in- 
tercourse, 50 rarely enjoyed by the Icelanders, are happily connected 
with the occasion which summons them to the discharge of their re- 
ligious duties. The priest makes his appearance among them as a 
friend: he salutes individually each member of his flock, aud stoops 
down to give his almost parental kiss to the little ones, who are to 

w up under his pastoral charge. These offices of kindness pe™ 
formed, they all go together into the house of prayer.” 

The following is his account of the manner in which the clergy 

of Iceland are educated, and of their circumstances after settlement. 


% 
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‘‘When a young man, intended for the office of the priesthood, 
has undergone the required examinations, he leaves the school, and 
usually returns to his native place ; where, in assisting his family to 
obtain their scanty and hardly-earned provision, he submits to the 
same labors as the meanest of those around him. During our first 
journey in Iceland, we were attended by a person in this situation, 
who performed for us all the menial offices of a servant and guide. 
These young men are stil] called upon, however, to pursue their 
theological studies in as far as their limited means will allow ; and to 
provide for this necessary part of discipline, the superintendence of 
the bishop is still continued, who annually transmits to each candi- 
date for the priesthood, a series of Latin questions, as a test of his 
diligence and proficiency. The nature of these questions will be 
seen from the subjoincd list, which was sent to some of the students 
of divinity in the summer of 1810.* The dissertations in reply to 
them, are conveyed to the bishop at Reikiavik by those who come 
down to this part of the coast to fish, or to dispose of their tallow and 
other commodities tothe merchants. After a certain period of pro- 
bation, and personal! examination by the bishop on the doctrines and 
duties of their profession, the candidates are received into orders, and 
await the occurrence of vacancies, which may affurd them a place of 
final settlement. It is not, however, a life of luxurious ease, which 
they enjoy, when their abode is thus determined. From the scant- 
iness of the provision which is made for them in their public situa- 
tions. the toil of their own hands is necessary to the support of their 
families; and besides the labors of the little farm, which is attached 
to his church, the priest may often be seen conducting a train of 
loaded horses from the fishing station to his distant home; a journey 
not unfrequently of many days; and through a country wild and 
desolate beyond description. ‘Their habitations are constructed 
merely of wood and turf, like those of the farmers of the country, 
and are equally destitute of all internal comforts. A stove, or place 
for containing fire, is scarcely ever to be found in them: often there 
is only one apartment in the house to which the light of the sun has 
free access, or where there is any flooring but the naked earth; and 
the furniture of this room seldom comprehends more than a bed, a 
broken table, one or two chairs, and a few boxes, in which the clothes. 
of the family are preserved. Such is the situation during lite of the 
Icelandic clergy ; and amidst all this wretchedness and these priva- 
tions, genius, learning, and moral cxcellicnce, are but too frequently 
entombed.’’t 


* Examen Theologicum Candidati—solvendum. 
Quid libri Vcteris Testament: docent de resurrectione mortuorum ? 
An mali genii homines ad peccandum solicitant ? 
la quo econsistit venia peccatorum nobis per Jesum parta? 
ternitas pensrum post hanc vitam quibus argumentis probatur, et quomod¢ 
cum benignitate Summi Numinis concilianda est ? 
Explicentur Matth. xv. 4, 5,6; et 1 Cor. iii. 15, 16. 
Qualis fuit status religionis in patria nostra ante reformationem ? 


T M‘*Kenzie. 
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Government.) The governor, who is appointed by the crown of 
Denmark, resides at Bessested, a town in lat. 64° 6° N. lon. 22° 56’ 
W. His power is very limited. 

Causcs are first decided in the Haerads-thing, or county court, 
from which the parties may appeal to the Al-thing, or common court, 
which sits yearly at Thingvalla. It is composed of the governor 
and 12 of the most respectable men in the island. An appeal lies 
from ns decisivus to the supreme court at Copenhagen. Must 
questions are determined according to the laws of Denmark. 

Population.} The number of inhabitants is 60,000. At the be- 
ginning of the 15th century they were far more numerous; but, in 
the years 1402, 1403, and 1404, the island was nearly depopulated 
by a disorder. called the dlack plague, which at that time almost des- 
olated the north of Europe. In 1707, 1708, 16,000 of the inhabitants 
tied of the small pox. They are now probably increasing in num- 
ber. They are principally of Norwegian descent. Considerable 
colonies, however, from Denmark and Sweden, have at different 
times settled in Iceland. 

Revenue.} Iceland yields an annual revenue to the Danish mon- 
archy of about 30,000 crowns. 

Character and Manners.) The ancient Icelanders lived by war, 
piracy, and the chase. The introduction of Christianity and the loss 

‘of their independence produced a great change in their character and 
mode of living. 

They are middle-sized, well made, though not very strong. Their 
‘poverty does not prevent them from being unusually hospitable. 
They are obliging and faithful, submissive to government, zealous 
in their religion, and warmly attached to their native country. They 
are not very industrious; but are fond of amusements; particularly 
‘of athletic diversions; of games of chance, in which, however, they 
never play for money ; and of visiting each other for the purpose of 
reading and reciting the history of Iceland. Their dress consists of 
very broad, ill-looking shoes, worsted stockings, a wide pair of 
breeches, a linen shirt, a short jacket, a short coat over it, anda large 
three-cornered h The clothes of those, who dwell north of 
Arnasfiord, ae @hhics of those, who live south of it, of a 
coarse black cloth. Their houses are usually about 9 feet high, are 
made of drift-wood or lava, and have no chimnies, the smoke issuing 
from a square hole in the roof. ‘Their food, morning and evening, 
is curds and sour whey ; and at noon, dried fish. o 

Those, who live on the coasts, are employed principally in fishing ; 
those, who live in the interior, in the care of their cattle. Few of 
them outlive 60. The prevailing diseases are the scurvy, gout, Se. 
Anthony’s fire, jaundice, fevers, pleurisy, and lowness of spirits. 

Language.j The Icelanders have a language of their own, 
called the Icelandic. It is intermixed with afew Danish words. It 
is the same with that which was formerly spoken in Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway ; and it has preserved itself so pure, that any 
Icelander understands the most ancient traditional history. The 
Danish is also usually spoken by those who live on the coast. ‘The 
Runic alphabet, which consisted of only 16 letters, was formerly made 
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use of ; but about the year 1000, the Latin characters were generally 
adopted. Few of the Icelanders, however, understood the art of 
writing before that time. 

Literature.) The arts and sciences were extensively cultivated 
in Norway at the period when Iceland was settled ; and, while the 
traces of literature were diminished, and at length destroyed, in the 
mother country, by the troubles which shook the whole north for 
several centuries, they were on the contrary carefully preserved in 
the colony. Poetry flourished long before the introduction of the 
Roman letters, and seven of their early poets, or Ska/ds, have sur- 
vived the flight of eight centuries. This is owing in part to their 
intrinsic merit; and, undoubtedly, in part to the fact, that the lan- 
guage, in which they wrote, is still the vernacular language of Ice- 
Jand. The list of their poets, who have lived since that period, 
contains no less than 240. The three most distinguished of these 
were Snorre Sturleson, the author of the Edda, who died in 1241; 
Olafe Huitaskald, who died in 1259; and Sturla Thordson, who 
died in 1284. Their language is peculiarly rich in poctical express- 
ions ; and they have no less than 136 different sorts of versification. 
The numbdcr of their historians and writers of annals is also very 
great. The period, when literature most flourished in Iceland, was 
between 1120 and 1350. Ait present. though they have few men 
of learning, yet they are far from being an ignorant people. The © 
peasants all of them can read; and, beside being well instructed 
in the principles of their religion, they are also acquainted with the 
history of their country ; and many of them can repeat from memory 
the finest passages of their poets. Printing was introduced into 
the island in 1530, and many valuable editions of books have pro- 
ceeded from the Icelandic press. 

A society was instituted at Copenhagen in 1779, with the pro- 
fessed view of aiding the literature of Iceland, and bettering the con- 
dition of the inhabitants, by the suggestion of improvements in their 
rural economy. Fourtcen volumes of their transactions have been 
published by the socicty. A second Icelandic society was estab- 
lished in the island in 1794, under the auspices of the chief justice 
Stephenson, who had been a strenuous advocate for the removal of 
the former society from Copenhagen to Iceland. The original 
number of members was not less than 1200, most of the farmers, as 
well as clergy and civil officers of the country, being included. 
The object of the institution is the promotion of knowledge and im- 
provemeat among the people; and with this view, a fund is pro- 
vided by the annual contribution of a dollar from cach member, 
and devoted to the publication of books, to be distributed among the 
subscribers. ‘ Such js the present state of mental cultivation among 
this sugular people. The disparity of their physical and mora! cir- 
cumstances forms an interesting feature equally in the history of 
literature, and in that of the human species. While the calamities 
of internal warfare, and the oppression of tyrannical governments, 
have clouded with ignorance and barbarity, countries on which the 
sun of nature, sheds its brightest beams,—the possession of peace, of 
political liberty, and well ordered laws, has given both intellectual 
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and moral exaltation to a community which has its abode at the very 
confines of the habitable world.”* 

Cities and Towns.| The principal towns of Iceland are Skalholt, 
Hoolum, ‘Thing valla, Bessested, and Patrixfiord. The two last are 
seaports. The first and the two last lie near the southern end of 
the island; Thingvalla is more central ; Hoolum is farther north. 
The whole number of seaports on the island is 22. The towns are 
all of very moderate size; the greater part of the inhabitants of the 
island living on scattered farms. The coast is much more populous 
than the interior. 

Roads.| The roads of Iceland are so very bad, that the inhabit- 
ants are unable to use carriages of any kind. Twenty miles is con- 
sidered a long day’s journey. 

Manufactures and Commerce.} The men manufacture leather, 
work at several mechanical trades, and a few im gold and silver. 
' The women sew, and spin, and make the coarse black cloth. of the 
country, called wadma/. There is a woollen manufactory at Beikavik, 
in which 15 men are employed. 

The trade of Iceland was in the hands of the Norwegians till 
1408 ; when the English took it, and carried it on till the Reforma- 
tion. At that time the Hanse towns got possession of it,and kept it 
till 1619, when Christian IV. of Denmark farmed it out to a com- 
pany of Danish merchants. This company being found incompe- 
tent tothe undertaking, was suppressed in 1662. From that time 
to 1734, the trade of each haven was sold to the highest bidder. 
Since 1734 another company has hada grant of it, for which they 
pay 6000 dollars annually. This company sends to Iceland about 
30 ships every year, loaded with corn, bread, wine, iron, and wood ; 
and carries away fish, flesh, butter, blubber oil, skins, wool, woollen 
cloths, and not less than 2000 Ibs. of eider down. This monopoly is 
extremely pernicious to the Icelanders, and the Dutch smugglers 
prevent it from being of any service to the company. 

Climate and Seasons. | The climate is not unwholesome, as the usual 
heat is not extreme, nor the cold in general very rigorous. The ther- 
mometer has been known, however, to rise to 104° of Fahrenheit ; 
and, in the winter of 1753, 54, the cold, occasioned by the ice in the 
surrounding ocean, was so intense, that horses and sheep dropped 
down dead on account of it. Frosts and snow occasionally exist in 
June, July and August. If they last any length of time, they are al- 
most always followed by a famine. Thunder storms are rare. 
Northern lights, lunar halos, ignis fatui, and fire-balls are frequent. 
In the month of January the northwest winds usually bring immense 
quantities of ice from the coast of Greenland. This ice consists 
partly of mountains, sometimes 360 feet above water; and partly of 
field ice, of the depth of one or two fathoms. 

Face of the Country.) The surface of this island principally con- 
sists of ridges of mountains and barren rocks. The mountains are 
many of them covered with cternal snows ; they cross the country in 
every direction, and render the greater part of it incapable of cultt- 


vation. 
* M'Kenzie’s Travels in Iceland, 1811. 
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Soil and Agriculture.| The husbandry of the Icelanders is con- 
fined to the raising of cattle, horses, and shcep,of which there are 
said to be 60,000 on this bleak island.* Their horses are of the 
Norwegian breed, small, but strong. Corn willnot grow. The in- 
land parts of the island do not lie waste. One finds every where, at 
lite distances, farms consisting almost wholly of meadow land. 

Rivere.} The chief rivers are in the east. The Skalfanda, the 
Oxarfird, and the Brua, all run from south to north. 

Mountains.) The mountains consist of bruken ridges running 
in every direction. Many of the summits are considerably elevated. 
Snaefeld is 6861 feet above the sea, and Asian 6000. They are 
generally volcanic ; and the number of eruptions, which have taken 
place within the notice of history, is prodigious!y great. The first 
on record was in the middle of the 9th century, the second about 1000. 
The chronicles mention 23 irruptions ot Heela between that year 
and its last, in 1766, and 40 of other mountains. Mount Hecla is in 
the southern part of the island, 25 miles from the seacoast. Its 
height is 5000 feet. During its eruptions, ashes and stones are said 
to be often thrown to the distance of 150 miles. ‘The lava thrown 
out in the eruptions of this and the other mountains is often sufficient 
to cover many miles of country, and to destroy many farms and vil- 
lages. That which took place in 1783, ina high mountain in the 
western part of the province of Shapterfiall, seems to have been un- 
paralleled in its violence, and in its desolation. It continued from 
the 8th of June, to the 13th of August. The lava, which it threw 
out, covered a tract of country, 90 miles long, and 42 broad, to the 
depth of from 100 to 120 feet. Twelve rivers were dried up, 20 
villages destroyed, and 224 people lost their lives. The fire-spout 
rose to so great a hcight, as to be visible 240 miles. A considerable 
quantity of ashes and sand fell at erro, and covered the whole sur- 
face of the ground, whenever the wind blew from Iceland. Ships, 
also, sailing between Denmark and Norway, were frequently cov- 
ered withthem. In many parts of Holland and Germany, a sulphur- 
ous vapor was observed in the air, accompanied with a thick black 
srooke ; and in some places a light grayish substance fell upon the 
earth every night, which burnt with a bluish flame. This obscurity 
in the air even reached the island of Great-Britain; for the atmo- 
sphere was covered, during the whole summer, with a dark thick 
haze, which prevented the sun from appearing witb his usual splen- 
dor. ‘Two new islands were thrown up soon after from the bottom 
of the sea. One 3 miles in circumference, and a mile in hejght, rose 
about 100 miles southwest from Iceland, where the water had been. 
100 fathoms deep. It has since disappeared. The other lay on the 
northwest, between Iceland and Greenland, larger than the former, 
and very lofty. <A little while before the fire broke out, there js said 
to have been a very remarkable eruption on the east coast of Green- 
_ land, the flame of which was visible in Norway. The two volcanoes 
are supposed to have had a communication beneath the ocean.t 


© M‘Kenzie’s Travels in Iceland, 1811. t Encyclop. art. Iceland. 
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Forests.) Nothing like a forest or a wood is known throuzhout 
the island. A few birch trees grow here and there, which are never 
more than. 12 feet high or 4 inches thick. Theinhabitants burn 
turf, fern, juniper, crowberry bushes, the bones of cattle, fishes 
moistened with train oil, and even dried cow-dung. But their, prin- 
cipal resort for fuel is to the coast for drift wood. Every year great 
quantities of the Norway and common firs, of the linden, willow, 
cork wood, and red wood are thrown upon the coast. For that de- 
posited on the northeast coast at Langanas, they are principally in- 
debted to the spring floods of the Oby, the Yenisea, the Lena, and 
other great rivers of Siberia. But the still greater quantities which 
reach the northwest coast, are believed to come from the Amazon, 
Oronoco, Missisippi, and other great rivers on the American conti- 
nent. The gulf stream, though the greatcr part of it turns south- 
eastward, near the banks of Newfoundland, nevertheless occasions a 
Northern current along the eastern coast of Labrador and between 
Iceland and Greenland. Capt. Phipps found, that it ran, with the ve- 
locity of half a mile an hour, even on the western coast of Spitzber- 
gen. Down this current the wood of milder climates is directed by 
Providence, to supply the wants of these inhospitable regions. 

Zoology.] Foxes and wild cats are the only wild beasts that in- 
habit Iceland. But great numbers of arctic bears every winter come 
over dy ice from the coast of Greenland. 

The swan, eider duck, wild goose, wild duck, ptarmigan, and 
falcon are the principal birds. | 

The river fish are soles, flounders, herrings, trout, salmon trout, 
and salmon ; great numbers of whales, and innumerable codfish, are 
found upon the coast. 

Mineralogy.| Marble, red and black jasper, the Iceland agate, 
rock crystal, and native sulphur, are mentioned by Von Troil among 
the minerals of the island. 

Mineral Waters.| Hot springs are found in every part of the 
country. Upwards of 60 are enumerated in the Letters on Iceland. 
The most noted of these is one called Geyser, two days journey from 
Hecia, near Skalholt. The diameter of the basin is 59 feet, and 
the height to which the water is thrown, is often more than 100. 
The heat of the water is 212°. 

Naturel Curiosities.) Beside the volcanoes and the hot springs 
already described, we may mention under this head the cavés of 
lava. After an eruption, the upper crust of the lava grows cool, and 
hardens; while the melted matter beneath it, continuing liquid, often 
runs from below, forming a cavity. These caves are very nume- 
rous. The inhabitants make use of them for sheltering their sheep 
and cattle. The cave of Surtheller is between 34 and 36 feet high, 
from 50 to 54 feet broad, and 5034 feet long. 

_ Though Iceland is dreary and barren, few countries present more 
Interesting objects to the inquisitive mind. 
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GREENLAND. 


SITCATION AND EXTENT, NAME, ORIGINAL POPULATION, HiISTOK- 
ICAL EPOCHS, RELIGION, POFULATION, FISHERY, CHARACTER 
AND MANNERS, CITIES AND TOWNS, CLIMATE AND SEASONS, 
FACE OF THE COUNTRY, RIVERS, BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, MINE- 
RALOGY. ‘ 


Situation and Extent.) CAPE Farewell, the southern extremity 
of Greenland, is in lat. 59° 38’ N. and in lon. 42° 45’ W. How far 
the country reaches north, has never been ascertained. It is known 
to extend farther than lat. 76° N. and, if Baffin may be credited, far- 
ther than 78°. The maps generally represent it as extending beyond 
82° [tis bounded on the west by Baffin’s bay and Davis’s straits, 
which separate it from Labrador. Late voyages to these northern 
regions (especially O-Reilly’s) scem to confirm the opinion, that 
Greenland, so called, is a cluster of islands, the largest of which is 
tothe southward. The insular character of this territory is confirm- 
ed from the following tact. ‘ A whale, struck by a man at Spitz- 
bergen, escaped, and was in a short time after killed and taken by a 
relation of the same man, who was then at Davis’s straits. This cu- 
rious fact was determined by the harpoon, bearing the mark of the 
former, being found in the body of the fish when taken. The crea- 
ture must therefore have found a way to Davis’s strait in a course 
much nearer than by the southern cape.’’* 

Name.) Greenland seems to have derived its name, not from its 
verdure, as has been supposed, but from the following combination 
of ideas and phrases. Bernard O*Reilly, Esq. says that Succanuk is 
the term adopted by the native Greenlanders for * the Juminary (the 
Sun) that brings back their fishing months with his presence ;” so 
that the south part of the country is called Succanunga, Land of the 
Sun. Apollo, (the sun,) when clad in Latin form, is Gryneus. The 
Irish or Celtic term for a midsummer sun }s Grian ; hence Groen, 
or Greenland.* 

Original Population.| The natives of Greenland are Esquimaux, 
the same people who inhabit Labrador, and the northern coast of 
America, as far as M:Kenzie’s river, and probably to the western 
extremity of the continent. 

Historical Efsochs.) 982. Greenland was discovered by the Nor- 
wegians, who planted acolony there. Ina little time the country 
was provided with many towns, churches, and bishops. <A consid- 
erable commerce was carried on between Greenland and Norway. 
In 1406, however, all intercourse ceased between the two countries. 
This colony was scattered over both the eastern and western coasts. 
Those in the west are said, about that time, to have been extermi- 


* O'Reilly’s Voyage to Davis’s Strait, 1817. 
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nated by the natives. What became of the eastern colonists is nut 
known. Their country, about that period, appears to have been ren- 
dered whoily inaccessible by the mountains of ice, which floated frem 
the more northern seas, and from that day to this have lined the 
whole coast.* All access to it from the west has also becn prevent- 
ed, by a stupendous range of muuntains, perpetually covered with 
snow, which separates the two parts of Greenland from each other. 
It is conjectured that the descendants of the castern colony are still 
living. 

1576. An attempt was made by the English, under admiral Fro- 
bisher, to settle the country. They landed upon the western coast, 
built a house of stone, and Icft a variety of toys for the natives. 
They returned home the same year, and the design was abandoned. 

1604. A Danish admiral, named Lindenow, sailed for Greenland, 
with the express design of discovering the eastern settlement. In 
the account of his voyage, Lindenow affirmed, that he landed on the 
east coast, but saw no vestiges of the old colony. Little credit, 
however, is given to his narrative ; for, a very short time after, Car- 
sten Richards, having been sent out on the same discovery, was un- 
able to make land on the eastern side of the country. He could only 
descry the high mountains at a great distance. Every similar at- 
tempt has had a like issuc. 

1712. The Greenland company at Bergen, in Norway, transport- 
ed a colony to the western coast, in lat. 64° N. The reverend Hans 
Egede accompanied them as their minister. To him we are indebt- 
ed for the best account of modern Greenland. He made several at- 
tempts to explore the eastern coast, but could not reach it. 

Religion.| The Danes and Norwegians are Lutherans. The Ab- 
- origines are Pagans, except a number in the south, around the mis- 
sionary stations of New-Herrnhut and Lichtenfels, whom the labori- 
eus and exemplary Moravian missionaries have been the mcans of 
converting to Christianity. 

Popfulation.| The colony from Norway occupy the western coast, 
from lat. 64° to 68° N. It is probable that the country is inhabited 
as far as lat. 76° N.; and the Norwegians appear to have had a fac- 
tory, some time since, as far north as lat. 78°. They are believed to 
amount to from 7000 to 10,000. Itis impossible to ascertain the 
number of the natives. They are said to have amounted, io 1733, 
to 30,000, when the small pox destroyed great numbersof them. In 
1746 their nusmbers were estimated at 20,000. These estimates 
were all made by a factor, who resided in the country upwards of 40 
years. 


* A Danish paper of 1818 states, that 450 square miles of ice have recently 
been detached from the eastern coast of Greenland and the neighboring regions 
of the Pole. This mass had rendered that coast inaccessible for 400 years; but 
at present they can penetrate without obstruction as far as lat. 83°. ‘‘ This 
breaking up of the polar ices,” says a letter from Copenhagen, “accounts for the 
continual tempest from the southeast, with heats, storms, and a very electrical 
state of the atmosphere, which, during three years, have caused us tn Denmark 
to experience hot winters, and cold, humid summers.” 
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Fishery.) Greenland is valuable principally on account of its 
fisheries. In 1785 Great-Britain employed 153 ships in this fishery, 
and the Dutch 65. The number has since increased. 

Character and Manners.) The natives, in their appearance, re- 
semble the Laplanders. They are short, brawny, and inclined to 
corpulency; with broad faces, flat noses, thick lips, black hair and 
eyes, and a yellowish, tawny complexion. They are vigorous and 
healthy ; but short-lived. In their dispositions they are cold, phleg- 
matic, indolent, and slow of apprehension ; but very quiet. orderly, 
and good-natured. They are extremely filthy in their mode of living. 
Their whole business is fishing and hunting. They live, in the win- 
ter, in huts made of stone or turf, several families usually occupying 
the same building. In summer they live in tents of a conical form, 
covered on the inside with deer skins, and on the outside with seal 
skins. | ; 

Cities and Towns.) There isa Danish settlement called Good 
Hope, in lat. 64°, and another in Disco bay, called Disco, not far from 
68°. New-Herrnhut, Lichtenfels, and Lichtenau, are the principal 
Moravian establishments. These places are the residence of the 
Moravian missionaries. The native inhabitants around the two first 
of these places have all been baptized, so that no trace of Paganism 
is now left in that neighborhood.* | 

Climate and Seasons.) Between lat. 64° and 68° N. inthe sum-. 
mer, which continues from the last of May to the middle of Septem- 
ber, the weather is warm and comfortable, while the wind blows east- 
erly; though even at this time storms frequently happen, which 
rage with incredible violence. The sea coasts are often infested 
with fogs, that are alike disagreeable and unhealthy. Near the shore 
the low lands are clothed with verdure; but the inland mountains 
are perpetually covered with snow. Above lat. 68°, the cold is pro- 
digiously intense ; and, towards the end of August, the whole coast 
is covered with icc, which lasts till May. 

Face of the Country.) Greenland is generally mountainous. We 
have already mentioned that the eastern and western divisions are 
separated by a broad and lofty range of mountains. How far this 
continues northward, is not known. The mountains are barren; the 
vallies and low grounds, especially near the sea, are fruitful. Seve- 
ral of thc mountains are visible 40 leagues at sea. 

Rivers.) We know the name of none of these, except Baal’s riv- 
er, near Jat. 64° N. It runs southwest, and has been navigated 40 
miles up the country. 

Botany.) A few oaks are found in the more southern districts. 
Wild thyme, tormentil, juniper, the blueberry, bilberry, and bram- 
ble, are indigenous ; as are the willow and birch; but they are of a 
small, stinted growth. Corn will not arrive at maturity; many of the 
hardier European vegetables thrive very well. 

Zoology.| The quadrupeds, which abound most, are rein-deer, 
foxes, hares, dogs, and white bears. The dogs are used as beasts of 
burden ; and draw the sledges of the Greenlanders 70 miles a day. 


* Periodical account of the brethren, 1804. 
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Sea and water fowl, eagles, ravens, falcons, and other birds of 
prey, are very numerous ; as is likewise a species of linnet, which - 
warbles very melodiously. 

Whales, swordfish, and porpoises, abound on the coast; as well 
as halybut, turbots, cod, and haddock. Scals and morses, also, are 
very numcrous. 

Mineralogy.) Crantz mentions among the minerals, spar, quartz, 
talc, garnets, mica, coarse marble, serpentine, asbestos, amianthus, 
rock crystal, and black schor]. Copper and gold are belicved to 
exist in the mountains. 
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BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT; DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND POPULA- 
TION, GOVERNMENT. 


UNDER this general head we embrace all that part of N. Amer- 
ica, which lies E. and N. of the United States, except what belongs 
to Russia; though nine parts in ten, probably, of this vast territory, 
belong to the Indian tribes, who inhabit them. 

Boundaries and Extent.) On the S. it is separated from the Uni- 
ted States by the division line settled in the treaty of 1783,” as far as 
the Lake of the Woods, lat. 49° 20! N. lon. 94° 30’ W. Thence W. 
on the parallel of lat. 49° 30’, tothe Pacific ocean. Sir Alexander 
M‘Kenzie supposes that a line from the Atlantic E. to the Pacific 
W. on the parallel of 45°, would describe the southern boundaries of 
the British N. American dominions; and that sucha line would 
leave as much territory S. of it, belonging to the British, as there is 
N. of it, belonging to the U. States, and other powers. The differ- 
ence between these two lines is very wide, and remains to be settled 
between the two governments. We shall consider the former as 
the S. boundary of the British dominions, till it shall be regularly 
settled by treaty. Onthe E. British N. America is bounded by the 
Atlantic ocean, Davis’s straits, and Baffin’s bay ; N. by the Northern 
ocean ;t W. by the Pacific ocean, from lat. 49° 30’ to lat. 58° N. ; 


* See Boundaries of Unrttep STaATsEs. 

+ Baffin’s bav, in every part, was explored in the summer of 1818, by the Brit- 
ish ships Isabella and Alexander, sent out to explore the long sought N. W. pus. 
sage. Capt. Koss, who commanded these ships, confirms Buaffin’s account of this 
Ray, with the exception of some errors in the latitudes and longitudes of 
places, which he has cerrected ; and has ascertained that no passage exiats be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans through Davis's straits and Baffin’s bay, 
the whole being found tu be surrounded by high land. In lat. 74° N. the land 
stretches westward to lon. 84° W. These ships traced the bay the whole way 
down to Cape Walsingham, which they ascertsined to be in lat. 66° N. lon. 60° 
W. Between the latitudes of 76° and 78°, in the arctic regions, a nations of hu- 
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and thence to the Northern ocean, by Russian America. The 
length E. to W. between the two oceans is about 4300 miles ; the 
breadth about 3100 miles. The most southern point of this vast 
territory is in lake Erie, lat. 42° 30’ N.; the most northern is Icy 
cape, lat. 71° N. 

Divisions] This country is divided by M:Kenzie into two 
grand divisions, which we designate by astern and Western. 
The £astern division embraces all the country lying E. of a line 
drawn from a point in the strait of St. Mary, between lakes Huron 
and Superior, lat. 46° 30’ N. to the head of James bay, in about 
Jat. 51° N. The Western division includes all west of this line. 

He makes a further na/ural division of this territory. A ridge 
of high land, commencing on the coast of Labrador, running S.W. 
to the source of Ottawa or Utawas river, dividing the waters going 
either way tothe river and gulf of St. Lawrence and Hudson’s bay, 
divides the Eastern grand division of British N. America. The 
same ridge continued westwardly, and branching several ways, di- 
vides the eastern part of the Westcrn grand division—as the great 
ridge, called the Rocky Mountains, does its western part, of which 
more particular notice will be taken in our description of that part 
of British N. America. . 

The principal seas, lakes and rivers in these northern regions 
have been described under the general head of 4merica. 

Of the Eastern division, M‘Kenzie states, “more than half is 
represented as barren and broken, displaying a surface of rock and 
fresh water lakes, with a very scattered and scanty portion of soil.” 

Of the Western division, the same writer says—* This whole 
country will long continue in the possession of its present inhabit- 
ants, as they will remain contented with the produce of the woods 
and waters for their support, leaving the earth to its virgin state. 
The proportion of it that is fit for cultivation is very small], par- 
ticularly in the interior parts, and is also very difficult of access; 
and while there are any lands unoccupied at the south, there will 
be no inducement to settle it. Beside, its climate generally is not 
sufficiently genial, to bring the cultivated productions of the earth — 
to maturity. It will also be an asylum for the descendants of the 
original inhabitants of the more southern country, who prefer the 
modes of life of their forefathers, to the improvements of civiliza- 


saan beings was discovered, who had supposed that the world, to the south, was 
ali iee. These people, existing in these icy regions from generation to genera. 
tion, we know not how long, “‘had never tasted of the fruits of the earth—had 
no idea of a Supreme Being—had never any enemies to encounter.” Their 
ehiefs, till these navigators taught them the contrary, had “ supposed themselves 
the monarchs of the universe.” 

There now only remains to be discovered the termination, if it has one, of 
Middleton’s Repulse Bay, and a few degrees to the northwurd of it, to deter- 
mine whether Greenland is an island, or is joined to the American continent. 
A body of men. prepared for the purpose, from the northernmost station of the 
Hadson’s Bay Company, with the greatest ease, might ascertain this, in one sea- 


eon. (1) 
(1) London Courier. 
VOL. I. 19 ; 
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tion. Of this disposition there isa recent instance. A small 
colony of Iroquois emigrated to the banks of the Saskatchiwine, in 
1799, who had been brought up from their infancy under the 
Romish missionaries, and instructed by them at a village within 
9 miles of Montreal.’’*® 

Subdivisions and Population.) The Eastern division of British 
N. America Is subdivided as follows, beginning at the E. and pro- 
ceeding W. viz. 


. 


Subdivisions. Population. Date. 
I. Newfoundland I. 70,000 1813 
2. Cape Breton J. 2.500 
3. Prince Edward's I.f 9.000 
4. Nova-Scotia - 75,000 1811 
5. New-Brunswick 60,000 
6. New-Britain Unknown 
7. Lower Canada 224,000} 1811 
8. Upper Canada 136,000$ 1811 


The numbers without date, and some of the others indeed, are 
conjectural in great measure, as no actual census has been taken, 
but in, perhaps, two or three instances. The whole number of 
souls in this Lastern division, at the present time, including In- 
dians, may be estimated at about 700,000. 

Government.) Newfoundland and Cape Breton have govern-. 
ments peculiar to themselves. New-Britain has no government. 
The other provinces have their own legislatures, and are govern - 
ed by their own laws. 

The governor general of British America usually resides at 
Quebec, in Lower Canada. He is governor, for the time being, 
of that one of the six provinces in which he happens to be per- 
sonally present. 

The governor general of Nova-Scotia is governor, for the time 
being, of that one of the four last mentioned provinces in which 
he happens to be personally present. He usually resides at Hal- 
ifax, in Nova-Scotla. 

Each province has its own lieutenant governor, who acts as gov- 
ernor in the absence of the governor generals. 


* M‘Kenzie, vol. HI. p. $82. Tt Formerly St. Joba's L 
+ Exclusive of Iodians. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND ISLAND. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT, ORIGINAL POPULATION, TOWNS AND 
SETTLEMENTS, GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, RELIGION, TOWNS, 
BANKS, HARBORS, FISHERY, CLIMATE AND SOIL, FACE OF THE 
COUNTRY, RIVERS. 


Situation and Extent.| NEWFOUNDLAND limits the north- 
eastern side of the gulf of St. Lawrence. It is separated from La- 
brador by the straits of Bellisie, and from Cape Breton by the princi- 
pal mouth of the gulf. It lies between lat. 46° 45’ and 52° 31’ N. 
and between lon. 52° 31’ and 59° 40’ W. Its length is $81 miles, 
and its breadth varies from 40 to 287. Its shape is triangular. 

Original Pofiulation.) The aborigines of this island were even 
more warlike, than their brethren on the continent. The tribe still 
occupies the northern and more unfrequented parts of the island. 
They are very shy of the settlers, but sometimes commit depreda- 
tions, and even with the bow kill persons who are employed in the 
fishery on the coast. They are not numerous, but seem to be incon- 
querably savage. . 

Settlements.} 1497. Sebastian Cabot discovered the island. 

1504. Some French fishermen came upon the coast, and fished 
upon the banks. | 

1610. Mr. John Guy, with 39 others, began a settlement at 
Conception bay. Guy was employed by the London and Bristol 
company. Previous to this time Placentia was scttled by the 
French. 

1613. By the treaty of Utrecht Newfoundland was acknowledged 
by the French to belong to England. 

Government.| The admiral of the squadron is governor under a 
distinct commission, as commander in chief of all his majesty’s 

forces in Newfoundland and islands and coast contiguous. His re- 
sidence is at St. John’s. He sometimes spends only a few weeks in 
the island towards the end of the season, and then returns home for 
the winter ; but occasionally continues his residence through the year. 
The island is not colonized, nor any of its towns or settlements in- 
corporated ; so that there is no local legislation, The laws are ad- 
ministered by a supreme, and a surrogate, court. There is a chief 
justice with a bench of magistrates, and a vice admiralty court. But 
the want of local legislation is complained of as a great grievance. 

Population.) The population, in 1813, was from 60 to 80,000; 
and, in the height of the season, nearer 100,000. Since the peace, 
trade has declined, and with it the number of settled inhabitants, at 
least a fifth part. A great proportion of the settlers have usually 
been from Ireland. 
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Religion.}| The Catholics are to the Protestants as 4 to 1}. 
There have usually been 10 Catholic priegts in the island, with a 
bishop. and several chapels; 4 episcopal churches, several Metho- 
dist missionary chapels, and one Congregational society. 

Towns and Settlements.| St. John’s is the capital, and indced 
the only place that can with propriety be called a town. It lies on 
the eastern side, near the south end of the island, in lat. 47° 35’ N. 
lon. 53° 25'F.. The population of St. John’s in 1813, '14, '15, was 
about 12,000. The old buildings along the water side were gen- 
erally confined, small and inconvenient,—the streets were narrow 
and dirty, and in summer offensive. In February, 1816, a dreadful 
fire destroyed 117 houses at the east end of the town, mostly new, 
and some of them spacious. In November, 1817, two still more 
dreadful conflagrations laid waste nearly the whole of this afflicted 
town. Not less than halfa million sterling of property was de- 
stroyed ina few hours. Supplies of provision were sent from Bos- 
ton and New-York to the sufferers, in the dead of winter, at great 
risk. The town is rebuilding. ; 

Placentia stands on a large bay of the same name on the southern 
end, near the eastern side of the island. The bay is an excellent 
harbor, and is much resorted to by the fishing ships. 

Bonavista stands on the eastern side near the middle of the island, 
on Bonavista bay, in lat. 49° 20’ lon. 53° 25% 

Harbor Grace, Port de Grave, Carboneer, and Brigus, are consid- 
erable settlements in Conception bay, and from their compactness, 
have the appearance of towns; as also Trinity, in the bay of that 
name. 

Fishing Banks.) The Great Bank lies 100 miles from the S. E. 
shore. It is 300 miles long and 75 broad. To the east of this lies 
False Bank. The next is Green Bank, 240 miles long and 120 
broad ; then Banguas, about the same size ; then Sand Island Shoals, 
Whale Bank,and Bank of St. Peter’s, with several others of less 
note. These banks extend from lat. 41° to 49° N. 

Harbors.) There are about 100 bays and harbors on the coast, 
in many of which are complete anchoring places, being clear of rocks, 
and having a good bottom. The principal are Fortune, Placentia, 
and St. Mary’s,on the south; Conception, Trinity, Bonavista, Notre 
Dame, and White bay, on the east; and the bay of Islandson the 
west. 

Fishery.} The fishery is divided between the shore and the 
Banks ; the latter commences earlier; and finishes sooner, than the 
former, and is the most productive; but the former, being on the 
coast, is most beneficial to the settlers. In 1813,’14,during the war 
in Spain, the export in fish and oil amounted to £ 1,000,000 sterling. 
At present the trade is on the decline. The grant of the best fish- 
ing shores tothe French since the peace has contributed to this de- 
cline. The French give a bounty to their fishermen. 

Climate, Soil, &c.) Inthe winter the climate is severe, nothing 
but snow and ice being visible; and the bays and harbors are en- 
tirely frozen. Tbe snow storms are very heavy and frequent; at 
other times the winter season is very pleasant, the sky clear, and the 
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air dry. From the first fall of snow, to its breaking up in May, 
travelling is the greatest amusement of the inhabitants, as there are 
few roads in the island except such as are made over the snow and 
ice. The snow, which falls here when the weather is severe, is as 
fine as dust, which is the case also in Spitzbergen, and other very 
cold countries. In the spring, and even through the summer, fogs 
are prevalent, but are confined chiefly tothe shore. The land near 
the coast is rocky and barren, and the few fields and gardens seen 
around the settlements, are cultivated at great expense and labor. 
Potatoes and kitchen vegetables are produced, with fine gooseberries 
andcurrants. Strawberries, raspberries, and a kind of cranberry, are 
indigenous. 

Fresh meat at all seasons is very dear, and frequently not to be 
obtained. The supply is casual, mostly from Halifax and Prince 
biog Island. The chief supply of provision is from Great- 

ritain. 

Face of the Country.) Thecountry, for 60 miles from the south- 
em coast, is hilly, but not mountainous. The hills increase in 
height, as they recede from the sea. They do not forma chain of 
hills, but rise and fall irregularly and abruptly. The coasts are 
high, and the shores remarkably bold. The mountains on the S. W. 
side, near the sea, are very high, and terminate in lofty headlands; 
such as Chapeau Rouge, a remarkably high promontory, Cape 
St. Mary’s, and Cape La Hune. The hills, on the N. E. terminate 
in pyramids, but form no continued chain. The country is much 
wooded, and the hills are covered with birch, hazel, spruce, fir, and 
pine, all of a small growth ; which is chiefly owing to the inhabit- 
ants taking off the bark to cover the fish stages. The hills in the 
porth, however, are entirely bald. The interior, as far as it has ge 
penetrated, where there are no mountains. consists of morasses, or 
dry, barren hammocks, covered with stinted black spruce. In some 
parts of the island there is timber sufficiently large for the building of 
merchant ships; the hulk is made of juniper, and the pine furnishes 
masts and yards. 

Rivera.) The rivers are all short and unfit for navigation, but 
they are of use in floating down the wood with the spring floods, 
They are, also, excellent guides for the hunters of beavers and other 
animals to penetrate up the country ; which, as yet, has never been 
done deeper than 30 or 40 miles. 

re are several small islands on the coast, the chief of which 
are St. Peter’s and Miquelon, on the S. and Twillengate, Penguin, 
Fogo, and Belle Isle, on the N. 
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ISLAND OF CAPE BRETON, 


SITUATION AND EXTENT, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, HARBORS, 
LAKE, 80IL AND PRODUCTIONS, POPULATION, GOVERNMENT, 
CHIEF TOWNS, MINES, POLITICAL IMPORTANCR, TRADE, HISTORY. 


Situation and Extent.) THIS island, formerly called by the 
French, Jsle Royale, lies between lat. 45 28 and 47° N. and between 
lon. 59 44 and 61 29 W. about 130 miles to the eastward of Halifax. 
It is about 109 miles in length, and from 20 to 84 in breadth; and 
is separated from Nova-Scotia by a narrow stait, called the Gut of 
Canso, which is a communication between the Atlantic ocean and 


Face of the Country.] The shores of the island are bold and safe 
to approach. On the eastern side the land is low, on the northwest 


Harbors.] The principal are Arichat, Louisburg, Main, or Dieu 
Spanish river, and St. Ann’s, on the E, Side; on the W. Port Hood, 

argaret, Chetican, and St, Peter’s: the last is a very commodious 
place for carrying on the fishery. 

Lake.) The Bras d’Or is a large lake of water which nearly in- 
tersects the island, in a line from N.to S. leaving a Portage of only 
& quarter of a mile between the lake and the sea. A number of large 
rivers empty into the Bras d’Or, and open an easy communication 
with all parts of the island. 

Soil and Productions. ] There is a great Proportion of arable land 
on this island; that on the banks of the lake is considered equal te 
any in N. America. The island abounds in timber and hard w 
as pine, beech, birch, maple, spruce and fir. When the French had 
possession of the island, Great pumbers of masts were cut here, and 
shipped. for France. 

Population.} On this island there are about 3000 (Pinkerton says 


of the establishment, paid by the British Government, amounts an- 
hually to 2200/. sterling. 

Chief Towns.| The Principal towns are Sydney and Arichat. 
Sydney is the seat of government, and is built on the S. E. branch of 
Spanish river, Very handsome barracks were erected here in 17 85, 
and at present a garrison is kept here of 200 men, under the com- 
mand of a major-general, who is president of the council, and who 
commands in the absence of the lieutenant governor. 

Arichat is the next Place in consequence to Sydney. It is situa- 
ted on the Isle Madam, and entirely inhabited by fishermen. A 
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pumber of merchants from the islands of Jersey and Guerisey, carry 
on the fishery at Arichat ; and, before the present war, loaded from 
20 to 25 sail of square rigged vessels at this port with dry cod-fish ; 
but this trade has much declined. 

Mines.| At the mouth of Spanish river are the coal mines, which 
at present are open ; they are a royalty, and yield a revenue of 12,0002. 
yearly.® 

Political Importance.) Thisisland may be considered as the Dune 
kirk of N. America, and the key to Canada; and the very valuable 
fishery in its neighorhood depends for its protection on the posses- 
sion of this place, as no nation can carry it on without some convenient 
harbor of strength, to supply and protect it. 

Trade.) ‘The peltry trade was ever a very inconsiderable object. 
It consisted only in the skins of afew lynxes, elks, musk-rats, wild- 
cats, bears, otters, and foxes, both of a red, silver and gray color. 
Some of these were procured from a colony of Michmac Indians,. 
who had settled on the island with the French, and never could raise 
more than sixty men able to beararms. The rest came from Prince 
Edward’s I. or the neighboring continent. Greater advantages are 
now derived from the coal mines, which are situated near the en- 
trance of the harbor, the working of which, and the fishery, are the’ 
chief employment of the inhabitants. The coal lies in a horizontal di- 
rection, about 6 or 8 feet below the surface, and may be worked with- 
litle digging, or draining of the waters. Notwithstanding the de- 
mand for this coal in New-England,from the year 1745 to 1749, these 

‘mines would probably have been forsaken, had not the ships which. 
were sent out to the French islands wanted ballast. In one of these 
mines, a fire has been kindled, which has not yet been extinguished. 

In 1743, while this island belonged to the French, they caught. 
1,149,000 quintals of dry fish, and 3,500,000 do. of mud fish, the value 
ef both which, including 3,116} tons of train oil drawn from the 
blubber, amounted to 926,577/. 10s. sterling, according to the prime 
cost of the fish at Newfoundland. The whole value of this trade, 
annually, at that period, amounted to a million sterling. No less 
than 564 ships, besides shallops, and 27,000 seamen, were employed. 
in this trade. Charlevoix, in his history of France, says, “ This fish- 
ery is a more valuable source of wealth and power to France, than 
even the mines of Peru and Mcxico would be.” At present the in- 
habitants of this island take about 30,000 quintals of fish, annually, 
which are shipped for Spain and the Straits, principally by mer- 
chants from the British island Jersey, who yearly resort here, and 
keep stores of supplies for the fishermen. 

History.| Though some fishermen had long resorted to this island 
every summer, the French, who took possession of it in August, 
1713, were properly the first settled inhabitants. They changed its 
name to that of Isle Royale, and fixed upon fort Dauphin for their 
principal settlement.. This harbor was 2 leagues in circumference. 
The ships came tothe very shore, and were sheltered from the 
Winds. Forests, affording oak sufficient to fortify and build a large 


* Rees’ Cyclopedia. 
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city, were near at hand; the ground appeared less barren than in 
other parts, and the fishery was more plentiful, This harbor might 
have been rendered impregnable at a trifling expense ; but the diffi- 
culty of approaching it (a circumstance that had at first made a 
stronger impression than the advantages resulting from it) occasion- 
ed it to be abandoned, after great Jabor had been bestowed upon the 
undertaking. They then turned their views to Louisburg, the access 
to which was easier; and convenience was thus preferred to se- 
curity : The fortification of Louisburg, however, was not begun tll 
1720. 

In the year 1714, some fishermen, who till then had lived in New- 
foundland, settled in this island. It was expected that their number 
would soon have been increased by the Acadians, who were at liberty 
from the treaties that had been granted them, to remove with all 
their effects, and even to dispose of their estates; but these hopes 
were disappoimed. The Acadians chose rather to retain their pos- 
sessions under the dominion of Britain, than to give them up for 
any precarious advantage they might derive from their attachment 
to France. Their place was supplied by some distressed adventurers 
from Europe, who came over from time to time to Cape Breton ; 
‘and the number of inhabitants gradually increased to 4000. They 
were settled at Louisburg, Fort Dauphin, Port Toulouse, Neruka, 
and on all the coasts where they found a proper beach for drying the 
cod. 

This island remained in possession of the French tll 1745, 
when it was captured for the crown of Great-Britain by a body of 
troops from New- England, under the command of lieutenant-gene- 
ral William Pepperell, and has ever since remained in possession 

“Of the British. 


PRINCE EDWARD’S ISLAND. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT, NAME, SOIL AND PRODUCE, CAPITAL, 
POPULATION, RELIGION, GOVERNMENT. 


Situation and Extent.) THIS island is pleasantly situated in the 

Gulf of St. Lawrence, near the northern coast of Nova-Scotia, and 

is 103 miles long, and from 10 to 35 broad. It is indented with 
bays, and intersected with rivers. 

Name.) This island was formerly called St. John’s, but was in- 
corporated about 12 or 14 years since by the name of Prince Ede 
ward’s, after Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son of Geo. III. 

Soil and Produce.} The soil is light, and free from rocks or 
‘stones ; the produce,however, is not sufficient to repay the labor of 
cultivation. Cattle and sheep are few. Hogs thrive on food which 
they find in tbe woods. 

Capital.) Charlottetown is the capital, and the only town in the 
island. Itis the residence of the lieutenant governor, The 
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town is well laid out, the streets at right angles, built of wood, and 
contains about 12 or 1300 inhabitants. There are some few settle- 
ments on the coasts ; but very few of the townships which have 
been faid out are settled. 

Population.| The number of inhabitants is estimated at 8 oF 
10,000, many of whom are from Scotland ; of late many have come 

rom Ireland. 

Religion.| The Church of England has an establishment at 
Charlottetown ; where also is a presbyterian, and a methodist 
ehurch. The methodists have several congregations in the island. 

Government.| Since the island has been colonized, there has 
been a legislature, council, and house of representatives, with the 
lieutenant governor at the head of the executive department. 


The other islands in the gulf of St. Lawrence worthy of notice, 
are, 

ANTICOSTI, near the mouth of St. Lawrence river, about 120 
miles long and SO broad. It has no convenient harbor, and is un- 
inhabited. 

The MAGDALEN ISLES, Ion. 61° 40’ W. and between lat. 
47° 13° to 47° 42’ N. and inhabited by a few fishermen. These 
Islands were formerly frequented by sea-cows, now become 
scarce. 

ISLE PERCEE, about 15 miles south of cape Gaspe. is a small 
but remarkable island, being “a perpendicular rock, fiterced with 2 
natural arches, through which the sea flows. One of these arches 
ts sufficiently high to admit a large boat to pass freely through it” 


NOV A-SCOTIA,* 


CHAP. I. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, NAMES, HISTORICAL EPOCHS, RELI- 
GION, GOVERNMENT AND LAWS, DIVISIONS, POPULATION, 
SEMINARIES OF LEARNING, CHIEF TOWNS, ROADS, TRADE. 


Extent.| NOVA-SCOTIA is a large peninsula, reaching from 
the province of New-Brunswick into the Atlantic. It lies between 


* This aceonnt of Nova-Scotia received the corrections, and important 94- 
cae of Sic G. Prevost, in 1811. Little authentic information has since been 
received. 
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lat. 43 80 and 48 4.N. and between lon. 58 50 and 67° W. Its 
length is 307 miles, its breadth 154, and it contains about 14,000 
square miles. 

Boundaries. Bounded N. E. by the gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
the straits of Northumberland and Canceau; E. 5S. aid S. W. by 
the Atlantic ocean ; W. by the bays of Fundy and Verte, and the 
province of New-Brunswick,with which it is connected by an isth- 
mus about 18 miles wide. 

Names.| The name first given this province by the French was 
Acadia, which was intended by them to denote a country of inde- 
finite extent inthe northern part of N. America. James I. of 
Scotland gave it its present name in the year (621. 

Historical Efochs.} In the year 1594, one May, an Englishman, 
touched upon the coast. 

1598. The Isle of Sable was peopled by a number of French 
convicts, left there by the Murquis De la Roche, who explored the 
~ west of Nova-Scotia, but made no settlement. 

1605. Henry IV. of France granted the Sieur de Montz a pa- 
tent of the American territories from lat. 40° to 48° N. In the 
following year that adventurer made a settlen.ent at Annapolis. 

1613. Annapolis was destroyed by an English expedition from 
Virginia. 

1621. James I. of Scotland granted sir William Alexander of 
Menstry a patent of Nova-Scotia under the great seal of Scotland ; 
by what right it is hard to tell. It was created into a pulatinate, to 
be held as a fief of the crown of Scotland; andthe patentee had 
the usual powers of a count palatine. No settlements of any con- 
Sequence were made under this patent. 

1749. The English government published proposals for the es- 
tablishment of a new settlement at Chebucto(Hualifax.) An expe- 
dition sailed from England in the autumn of this year, under gen- 
eral Cornwallis, consisting of 2700 persons. Parliament devoted 
40,000/. sterling, to defray the expense, and 30,000 annually to sup- 
port the settlement till 1755. Many ofthe settlers, however, soon 
deserted. The soil was barren, the climate severe, and the Indians 
numerous and hostile, and prompted to war, and furnished with 
weapons, by the Canadian French. The progress of the settlement 
for the first 11 years was extremely slow. 

1760. The capture of Canada this year relieved the settlers of 
their dangers from the Indians and French. Emigrants came over 
from England in great numbers, and the prospects of the colony 
began to brighten. 

1763  Nova-Scotia by the treaty of Paris was finally ceded to 
Great Britain. Since that time the province has advanced rapidly 
in commerce and population. 

Religion.| The established religion is that of the church of 
England. ‘rhe diocese of Nova-Scotia includes New-Brunswick, 
Cape Breton, and St. John’s island. It was first made a bishopric 
in 1787. There were in 1811, 19 missions. The ministers are 
supported partly by the society in England, and partly by the gov- 
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ernment. The presbyterian clergyman at Halifax has the same . 
allowance from government, as any clergyman of the church of 
England. The Roman catholics have a church in Halifax. 

Goverament and Laws.| At the settlement of Halifax, in 1749, 
the government of Nova-Scotia was unconnected with any of the 
neighboring colonies ; but in 1763 New-Brunswick and Cape Bre- 
ton were joined to it, and the whole was under one governor. Thus 
it remained till 1784, when Canada was made the seat of a general 
government, to which Nova-Scotia, New-Brunswick, Cape Breton 
and St. John’s Island were ina manner made subject. The gover- 
hor-general, however, had no power but in the province where he 
resided. In 1808, the civil and military authorities were joined in 
the person of the governor ; and the provinces of Nova-Scotia, News 
Brunswick, Prince Edward, and Cape Breton, erected into one 
toilitary command, of which he is the head. 

The legislature consists of three authorities, the governor, the 
council, and the house of represeniatives. 

The power of the governor varies with his instructions. 

The powers of the two houses of assembly resemble those of the 
parliament. 

The house of representatives consists of 59 members; 20 of | 
whom are county members, and the remainder are sent by the dif- 
ferenttownships. Their proceedings are regulated by the parlia- 
mentary precedents of Great-Britain. 

The common Jaw of England is in full force in Nova-Scotia, and 
al] statutes made before the settling of the colony, except such as 
are inapplicable to the state of the country. There are also several 
statutes made by the legislature of the province ; but few, how- 
ever, that alter the operation of English laws. The supreme court 
possesses the joint jurisdiction of the courts of exchequer, king’s 
bencn, and common pleas ; and the practice is the same as in those 
tribunals. This court consists of achief justice, appointed and 
supported by the crown; and of three puisne judges, nominated 
by the governor, and paid by the province. The governor is the 
chancellor. He is assisted by two masters in chancery. The judge 
of the court of admirality is appointed by the king. The practice 
of these courts resembles that of the same courts in England. The 
council of the province is a court of errors, a high court of appeals, 
and a court of marriage and divorce. An appeal lies from the in- - 
ferior courts to the council, and frgm them to the privy council, if 
the matter in dispute be above 500/. Few instances have occurred 
of such an appeal. All these courts are held in Halifax. Besides 
these there is an inferior court in every county, at which the cus- 
tos rotularum, or oldest magistrate, presides. Each county also 
has a court for the probate of wills. 

Divisions. | Nova-Scotia in 1811 was divided nto the following 
counties and townships : 
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Counties. 
Halifax, lying partly 
‘onthe Atlantic, and 
extending from Lu- 
frenburgh county to 
St.Mary’s river on the 
N. E. and partly. lying 
on the bay of Fundy 
and the gulf. 

Hants, lying on the 
bason of Minas and 
river Pigaquid. 


King’s, lying on the 
bay of Fundy. 


Annapolis, lymg on 
the bay of Fundy- 


Shelburne, bound- 
ed S and E. by the 
Atlantic, and W. by 
Annapolis county. 


Queen’s, bounded S. 
by Shelburne co. E. 
by the Atlantic, and 
W. by Annapolis co. 
Lunenburgh, bound- 
ed N. by Halifax 
countysS. by Queen’s, 
E. by the Atlantic, 
‘W. by part of Anna- 
polis county and part 
of Hants. 
Sydney, bounded 
E. by the Atlantic, 
N. and W. by the 
t of Canceau and 
the gulf, and S. by 
Halifax county. 


Townshifie. 


Halifax 
Londonderry 
Truro 
Onslow 
Colchester 


Lawrence Town 


Pictou 


Windsor 
Falmouth 
Newport g 
Rawdon ¢ 
Douglas 
Cornwallis 
Horton 
Parrsborough 
Aylesford 
Dilmot 
Pamille 
Annapolis 
Clements 
Digby 
Clara 


New-Edinburgh 


Shelburne 
Argyle 
Yarmouth 
Barrington 
Tasket 
Palmio 
Liverpool 


Lunenburgh 
Chester 
New-Dublin 


Manchester or 


Gaysborough 


By whom settled. 


Irish and Scotch 
New-Englanders 
Scotch 
Irish and Scotch 
New-Englanders 
Scotch 


New-Englanders 


American refugees 
intermixed with a 
few German and A- 
cadian families 


American refugees 


A few Acadians 
New-Englanders 


Germans 


American settlers 
and fishermen 
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Counties. Townships. By whom settled. 
Camberland,bound- Cumberland English and Amer- 
ed on the N. E. by Amherst ican settlers. 


the straits of North- 
umberland, S. W. by 
the bay of Fundy, E. 
by Halifax county, 
and W. by the New- 
Brunswick line. 


Population.) The number of inhabitants in 1811 was between 
70,000 and 80,000: they have since increased. The great body 
of the people are of English origin. Considerable numbers have 
settled there from Massachusetts and Connecticut. After these, 
the Scotch and Irish are most numerous. There are a few Ger- 
mans, also, and a few French Acadians . 

The Mickmacks were the aborigines of the province. They 
inhabit the eastern shore, between Halifax and Cape Breton. They 
are supposed now to have about 300 fighting men. Their num- 
bers are fast diminishing. 

Seminaries of Learning.) Inthe year 1789, a seminary, called 
King’s college, was established by an act of the legislature of the 
province, at Windsor, in the county of Hants, and was put under 
the care of a president, whose salary was fixed. The governor, 
lieutenant-governor, bishop, chief justice, secretary of the province, 
speaker of the house of assembly, and the attorney and solicitor 
general, were appointed overseers, as a body corporate. A char- 
ter was promised them by government; but various causes pre- 
vented its being granted, until the year 1802 ; when it was passed, 
and a liberal fund established for the support of the institution, 
The judge of admiralty was added to the number of overseers. A 
valuable library was purchased and sent out. Three scholarships, 
of 30/. sterling per annum, were established by the society for the 
propagation of the gospel, for the encouragement of students in 
divinity. The university scholarships are only 20/. per annum. 
The president’s salary is 400/.; that of the professors, 100/. 

At Pictou, a public seminary has lately been established, which 
is described under the article Pictou. 

Almost every village in the province has a small school; and 
each mission has a schoolmaster, who receives a salary from the 
society for the propagation of the gospel. 

Chief Towns.) Hairax, the capital of the province, is situated 
in lat. 44° 40’ N. ona spacious and commodious harbor, of a bold 
and safe entrance. The town is built on the west side of the har- 
bor, on the declivity of a commanding hill, whose summit is more 
than 300 feet above the level of the sea. The town is laid out in 
oblong squares. The streets cut each other at right angles. The 
town ard suburbs are about two miles in length; the general 
breadth is a quarter of a mile. Jts population is above 15,000. 
kis reguJarly built, and, until within the last 10 or 12 years, the 
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houses were entirely of wood. Brick is now more used than for- 
merly. The government house Is a large edifice, situated in the 
south suburbs of the town. It is built wholly of hewn stone, pro- 
duced and manufactured in the colony. Almost all the public 
buildings are of wood. Some handsome plices of public worship 
have lately been erected, and the local jurisprudence has been much 
improved. At the north end of the town is the kiny’s naval yard, 
completely supplied with stores of every kind for the navy. Hal- 
ifax is reckoned inferior to no place in British America for a seat 
of government; as well from the fact that the harbor is open and 
accessible, at all seasons of the yeur, as from its easy entrance, and 
its proximity to the principal interior setllements of the province. 
The country around the town is very rocky, and the soil bad, and 
in general very unfit for cultivation. 

Pictou is rather a district than a town, containing at leust 
10,000 inhabitants, many of whom are from Scotland. Ihe har- 
bor, which is one of the best in the province, is formed by the 
junction of three rivers, called the East, Middle, and West. 
There are several other harbors in the district; but’ that called 
Pictou lies on the N.E. coast, over against P. E. Island. It is dis- 
tant N. E. from Halifax 100 miles. Its trade consists chiefly in 
the exportation of timber. great quantities of which wre shipped 
every season for Great-Britain, and dry goods are brought in re- 
turn. Within the last year or two, a public seminary, for gram- 
mar and classical learning, has been established in this place, of 
which Rev. Thomas M:Culloch is at present the Principal. This 
institution is open to youth of all denominations, and, from the 
abilities of its Principal, promises great good to the province. 

LIvERPOOL is a commercial settlement on the sea coast in 
Queen’s county. It is built on Liverpool bay, and contains 200 
houses. The inhabitants are generally Americans, and almost all 
merchants or mariners; many are both. The town is regularly 
built on one long street. The trade is chiefly in fish and lumber 
to the West-Indies and Spain. 

The other principal towns are Lunenburch, Barrington, Argyle, 
Yarmouth, Digley, Annapolis, and Windsor. 

Shelburne and Manchester, once so flourishing and pepulous, 
are now almost deserted. The former, in 1783, contained 600 
families ; now (1811) it has not as many individuals. In Man- 
chester, in the same year, there were 200 houses, or rather huts ; 
now there are 5 houses and 3 barns. 

Roads.| The tevenue of the province, for some years, was laid 
out by the governor almost entirely in the improvement of old 
roads, and the opening of new ones. In 1810, 10,000/. was ex- 
pended in this manner. 

The principal post road in the province is that from Halifax to 
Digby. Carriages of any description may puss this road with 
great safety and expedition. The distance is 150 miles, and the 
mail goes once a week. There are two packets established be- 
tween Digby and St. John’s in New-Brunswick, for the convey~ 
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ance of the mails ever the bay of Fundy. Both cross once a week. 
There are two roads from Halifax to Pictou: one, the old road 
through Truro, 100 miles; the other, the new road by the head of 
Marquadaboit, 110 miles. The mail travels this road once a fort- 
night 

There are two roads to Cumberland: one, by Colchester, 134 
miles; the other by Windsor, 118 miles. A packet boat sails every 
week in the summer from Windsor to Parrsvorough, on the oppusite 
side of the basin of Minas. 

In short, there isno settlement in the province, which has not a 
road opened with Halifax; and the traveller may ride from the bay 
Verte round all the coast to Chignecto bay, without meeting any 
other interruption than rivers, with established ferries. * 

Trade.) Since the year 1753, this province has increased in 
wealth and commerce in a degree scarcely credible. In 1753, the 
exports amounted to 29,552/.; the imports to 934/. In 1810, 
the imports from Great-Britain alone, into the single port of Hal- 
fax, amounted to 600,000/.; and che imports into the whole province 
to 1,200,000/. 

The exports consist chiefly of timber, fish, and lumber, to Great- 
Britain and the West Indies. The export of timber has of late years 
been very extensive, and the numerous harbors, from the bay of 
Chaleurs, to the bay of Fundy, inclusive, have been covered with 
vessels for cargoes of timber. More than 200,000 tons were ex- 
ported from that district in 1810. The fisheries, however, afford 
the principal article ofexport. The coast abounds with cod, salmon, 
mackerel, haddock, herring, and alewives. The mackerel are 
caught in great quantities on the coasts in the county of Sydney. 
There is a herring fishery on the shores of the basin of Annapolis. 
The settlers smoke them, and send them to the United States and 
tothe Wes-Indies. Shad are caught in great quantities in the small 
Tivers, and in the basin of Minas. 


CHAPTER II. 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


ULIMATE AND SEASONS, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AGRI- 
CULTURE, BAYS, CAPES, LAKES, RIVERS, BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY, MINERAL SPRINGS. 


Climate and Seasons )} THE winters of Nova-Scotia are generally 
mild and salubrious. The average height pf the thermometer, in 
the winter of 1809, was, at Windsor, 30°. Once it was as low as 
1s®. During that winter the harbor of Halifax was frozen over, 
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which had not happened for 20 years. From 1717, to 1807, the win- 
ters were mild, and were thought to be growing milder. Since 1807 | 
they have been uniformly much more severe. The average height 
of the thermometer, in the summer of 1810, was 68°. Once it was 
up to 98°, and, in the month of August, 1799, it rose to 100°. It never 
was higher in the province. The spring is usually late, and the 
weather rainy and unhealthy. The summer is warm, though seldom 
toan excess. The rains are not often violent, and rarely continue 
long. The first two months of the autumn are healthy, mild, and 
pleasant. 

The accounts that are given of thé continual fogs of Nova-Scotia 
are very much exaggerated. In the interior a sea-fog is hardly 
known. And, though Halifax and other places on the coast are 
often visited with it in the summer, yet it seldom advances more than 
8 or 10 miles into the country. 

Face of the Country.) The N. E. shores present to the stranger 
a gloomy and forbidding appearance. Between Halifax and Tor- 
bay the settlements are poor, and few; and the shore rocky and 
barren. Many miles of coast are formed of mere rock, with a very 
scanty covering of soil, often without any. For a considerable dis- 
tance into the interior, also, the country wears the same discouraging 
appearance. The settlers here are Scotch and Irish fishermen, who 
are Roman Catholics, and live in extreme poverty. One hut fre- 
quently contains (wo families with their live stock. 

The S. W. coast bears the marks of industry and cultivation, 
particularly the county of Lunenburgh; which, though small, is 
one of the most flourishing and opulent; and far more so, than its 
neighboring counties, Queen’s and Shelburne. Annapolis, King’s, 
and Hants, have many flourishing settlements. All the counties 
that border on the bay of Fundy are mountainous, and the uncleared 
hills are covered with hard wood of various kinds. 

The highest land in the province is Ardoise hill, about 34 miles 
N. W. of Halifax. It isone of an extensive range of hills, begin- 
ning at the shore of the basin of Minas, near the settlement of Noel, 
and running '5 or 18 miles eastward, and then in a south course 
almost parallel with the bay of Fundy, until it meets the sea-near 
cape St. Mary. 

Another range of mountains runs from the southwest shore of the 
basin of Minas, along the bay of Fundy, as far as Anhapolis. 

The northwest extremity of this range is 430 feet high. 

The most remarkable land on the south shore of Nova-Scotia is 
the high land of Aspotageon, which lies on the promontory which 
separates Mahone from Margaret’s bay. This land may be seen at 
a great distance from the offing, and is the land generally made by 
ships bound from Europe and the West-Indies to Halifax. The 
summit of this land is about 500 feet perpendicular from the level of 
the sea. 

In King’s county there are more than 10,000 acres of marsh 
land that is dyked, und S000 that is not dyked. In Cumberland 
county there are 20,000 acres of dvked marsh land in one hody. 
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There are also great quantities of the same land in Annapolis and 
Hants counties. : 

Soil and Agriculture.| The soil of these counties is rich and 
productive, and in general consists of a coarse loam; except on the 
plains between Annapolis river and the mountains, and the shores of 
the bay. There it is sandy and dry.: Grain grows abundantly in 
every part of these counties; and enough might be raised in them 
to supply the whole of Nova-Scotia. 

The soil, in the counties on the seacoast, is generally barren, and 
the agriculture very little improved. This, however, is partly owing 
to the fact, that the inhabitants are so generally engaged in the fish- 
eries. The consequence is, that almost all the land retains its an- 
cient covering of pine, spruce, fir, and hemlock. The county of 
Lunenburg is an entire exception to these remarks. 

The country west of cape Canceau is more improved, and there 
are many flourishing settlements. 

Bays.) Between Canceau and cape Sable, the two extremities of 
this province, there are perhaps more bays and harbors than on any 
other coast in the world. , 

The bay of Fundy is the largest, except the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
which has been already described. This bay puts up between New- 
Brunswick and Nova-Scotia, from the south, about 150 miles. Its 
breadth at its mouth is 100 miles; but from the gut of Annapolis to 
St. John’s is only 36 miles. The bay branches towards the north. 
The western branch is called Chignecto channel; the eastern the 
basin of Minas, The southeast arm of this basin is called Cobcquid 
bay. Tides rise in the bay of Fundy 30 feet, in the basin of Minas 
40 feet, in Chignecto channel 60 feet. The rise of the tide is so 
Very rapid, that swine and other animals feeding on the shore, which 
the tide overflows, are often overtaken, and overwhelmed, unable 
to make their escape. . 

Between cape Canceau and cape Sable, are the harbors of Can- 
ceau, 45 leagues northeast of Halifax ; Torbay, St. Catherine’s bay, 
Country, Siscomb’s, Beaver, Sheet, and Ship harbors, Jeddore, Tan- 
gier, Chebucto, St. Margaret’s, and Mahone bays; Liverpool harbor, 
Port Rouway, Barrington, and Robomcoups bays. 

To these may be added Verte, Pictou, and Chedabucto bays on the 
Coast northwest of cape Canceau; Townshend’s bay in the county 
of Shelburne ; and St. Mary’s in the county of Annapolis. | 

Capes.| ‘The principal capesare cape Sable at the southern, and 
vape Canceau, at the northern extremity of the province; cape 
Blowmidown, at the south side of the entrance from the bay of Fun- 
dy into the basin of Minas, and cape d’Or on the north side; cape 
Split to the west of cape Blowmidown, and Chignecto cape to the 
west of cape d@Or; cape St. Mary, the southwest extremity of the 
province ; cape Negro, Sambro’s Head, Pope’s Head, and cape 
Lewis, now cape St. George. 

Lakes.) There are few lakes in the province of any considerable 
sixe. The largest, lake Rossignal, is 20 miles from Annapolis, be- 
tween that place and Shelburne. _It is the source of Liverpool river. 
Porter’s lake lies a little east of Halifax, and empties its waters into 
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the ocean about 15 miles east of that place. It is 15 miles long, 
and one half a mile broad. Potowack, or Chester lake, is on the 
road from Chester to Windsor, 15 miles from the former. Shuben- 
accadie is 20 miles from Halifax, and 7 from Windsor. 

Rivers.) Annapolis river runs in King’s county, and flows 47 
miles into Annapolis basin. It is navigable at high tides, for vessels . 
of 100 tons, 14 miles. The Shubenaccadie, rising one mile from 
Dartmouth, runs 55 miles, and empties into Chebequid bay. It 
forms several lakes in its course, and is joined by Guy’s river about 
30, and by the Stewiack, 18: miles from its mouth. The Pigaquid 
rises in the county of Lunenburgh, 8 miles from Chester, and after a 
course of 29 miles, falls into the basin of Minas. Near its mouth It 
receives the St. Croix, Kennetcook, and Wemiguen. The tide flows 
up very rapidly 16 miles. Vessels of 400 tons go up at high tide 10 
miles to Windsor, and those of 100 tons, 5 miles farther. 

Botany.) The natural productions of the soil are the same as 
those of the United States. : 

Zvology.) The animals also resemble those of New-England, but 
are not so numerous. 

Mineralogy.}. There are mines of various descriptions in many 
parts of.the province ; but it is very doubtful whether, in the present 
state of the country, any of them would pay the expense of opening 
apd working. 

A good deal of iron ore has been found near Annapolis. Pieces of ~ 
copper ere were found some years ago at cape d’Or and Haute isle, 
and near cape Chignecto, but none lately. 

There are many extensive coal mines.at Cumberland, and others in 
many parts of the province; but none are worked, except a small 
one near Cobequid, from which the neighboring settlers get-the 
chief part of their fuel. Halifax, the only place where coal is. gen- 
erally burned, is supplied from cape Breton and Scotland. 

The province abounds in limestone, which is found in cvery coumty. 
Great quantities of gypsum are quarried in Hants,and at Canceau, 
and exported to the other provinces and the United States. There 
are extensive quarries of freestone near Pictou. 

Mineral Springs) Near Windsor, in Hants county, is a strong 
chalybeate spring, but its properties have never been ascertained. 
_ The earth around is strongly impregnated with iron, and its waters 
are wonderfully cathartic. There is another of the same appearance 
and qualities pear Shelburne, and one near Pictou. 
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PROVINCE OF NEW-BRUNSWICK. 


BOUNDARIES, POPULATION, CHIEF TOWNS, RIVERS, SOIL, &C. BAYS 
AND LAKES, TRADE, FORTS, ANIMALS, INDIANS, HISTORY. 


Boundaries.) BOUNDED west by the District of Maine, from 
which it is separated by the river St. Croix, and a line drawn due 
north from its source to Canada line ; north by the southern boun- 
dary of the province of Lower Canada, until it touches the seashore 
at the western extremity of Chaleur bay: then following the various 
windings of the seashore to the bay of Verte, in the straits of North- 
umberland ; on the southeast it is divided from Nova-Scotia by the 
several windings of the Missiquash river, from its confluence with 
Beau basin (at the head of Chignecto channel) to its main source; 
and from thence by a due east line to the bay of Verte, before men- 
tioned: the northern shores of the bay of Fundy constitute the re- 
mainder of the southern boundary. Several islands in Passamaquoddy 
bay are also within the limits of the province. 

This province formed a part of the province of Nova-Scotia, 
until the year 1784, when, for the convenience of the loyalists, who 
bad resorted here from the United States, it was erected into a sepa- 
rate province. 

Population.) The number of inhabitants in this province proba- 
bly exceeds 60,000, although we have no means of ascertaining the 
nember with exactness. 

Chief Towns.) - The city of St. John, the capital of this province, 
is situated on high ground, at the mouth of the river St. John. The 
_ streets ar: spacious and regular. It contains upwards of 2000 in- 
habitants, several well built houses, a handsome church for Episco- 
palians, one for Presbyterians, and one for Methodists, and a city hall. 
This city was incorporated 1785, during the governor’s residence 
there, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, six aldermen, and six 
assistants, the two former appointed by the governor, the latter chosen 
annually by the inhabitants in their respective wards, into 6 of which 
the city is divided, four on the eastern, and twoon the western side 
of the harbor; the two latter comprehend the district originally 
called Carleton, including the ruins of Fort Frederick. The tides rise 
here sometimes upwards of 30 feet; in consequence of which, this 
harbor is never obstructed by ice, but open for navigation through 
the whole winter. A light-house has been erected on Partridge 
island, at the entrance of the harbor. 

Frederickton, the present seat of government, formerly called St. 
Anne’s, lies about 80 miles up the river St. John, at the head of 
sloop navigation. This town is regularly laid out, in spacious 
streets, crossing each other at right angles, upon a plain. It has a 
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church, an elegant province hall, for the accommodation of the gen- 
eral assembly and courts of justice, and several well built houses. It 
has upwards of 500 inhabitants. In this town and its vicinity, several 
valuable tracts of land are appropriated for the support of a college, 
and vested in a corporation, erected by charter for the government 
of this institution, the foundations of which have been thus wiscly 
laid by the governor. 

St. Andrews, situated in the rear of an island of that name on the 
east side of an arm (called Scoodic) of the inner bay of Passama- 
quoddy, is very regularly laid out in the form of an oblong square. 
It has but few houses, built on a small scale. The few inhabitants 
it contains are chiefly employed in the lumber trade. The common 
tides rise here about 18 feet. 

Rivers, Soil, &c.) St. John is the principal river in this province. 
From its entrance into the bay of Fundy, to its main sourcc, is come 
puted to be 350 miles. The tide flows 80 or 90 miles up this river. 
It is navigable for sloops of 50 tons 80 miles, and for boats 200. Its 
gencral course from its source is E.S.E. It is the common route 
to Quebcc. It furnishes the inhabitants with herring, salmon, bass 
and sturgeon. About one mile above the city of St. John is the only 
entrance into this river. It is about 80 or 100 yards wide, and 
about 400 yards in length. This passage is called the fails of the 
river. It being narrow, and a ridge of rocksrunning across the 
bottom of the channel, on which are not above 17 feet of water, it is 
not sufficiently spacious to discharge the fresh waters of the rivers 
above. Tic common tides flowing here about 20 feet, the waters 
of the river, at low water, are about 12 feet higher than the waters 
of the sea; at high water, the waters of the sea are about five feet 
higher than the waters of the river ; so that in every tide there are 
two falls, one outwards and one inwards. The only time of pessing 
with safety is at the time when the waters of the river are level with 
the watcrs of the sea, which is twice in a tide, and continues not 
more than twenty minuree each time. At other times it is impass- 
able, or extremcly dangerous. This passage resembles thas at Hell- 
Gate, near New-York. The banks of this river, enriched by the an- 
nual freshets, are excellent land. About 30 miles from the mouth of 
this river commences a fine level country of rich intervale and 
meadow lands, well clothed with timber and wood, such as pine, beech, 
elm, maple and birch. This river has many tributary streams, which 
fall into it from each side, among which are the Oromocto river, (by 
which the Indians have a communication with Passamaquoddy,) the 
Nashwach and Madamkiswick, on which are rich intervales, that 
produce all kinds of grain, in the highest perfection. 

There is good intervale land also on the Kennebeccasis, an eastern 
branch of the St. John, which empties 3 miles above the falls. It 
runs nearly parallel with the bay of Fundy, and has it source about 

.50 miles eastward, near the source of the Petitcodiac, and passes 
through Sussex vale, a well inhabited and remarkably fertile tract of 
land, on which stands the academy for the instruction of the Indians, 
erected under the direction of the “ Incorporated Company for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in New-England, and parts adjacent in 
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America.” This charitable institution was transferred from New- 
England to this province after the peace of 1783. At this academy 
40 Indian children are fed, clothed, and instructed, under the direc- 
tion of a board of commissioners, of which the governor of the proy- 
ince is president. 

- This noble river,in its numerous and extensive branches, waters 
and enriches a large tract of excelient country, a great part of which 
is settled and under improvement. The uplands, in general, are 
covered with a fine growth of timber, such as pine and spruce, hem- 
lock and hard wood, principally beech, birch, maple, and some ash. 
The pines on this river are the largest to be met with in British 
America, and afford a considerable supply of masts (some from 
20 to 30 inches diameter) for the British navy. 

There are 3 rivers which fall into the bay of Passamaquoddy ; 
the largest is called by the modern Indians the Scoodic ; but by De 
Mons and Champlaine, Etchemins. Its main source is near Penob- 
scot river, with which the Indians have a communication; the car- 
rying place between the two rivers is but 3 miles. The rivers 
which fall into Passamaquoddy bay have intervales and meadows on 
their banks, and were formerly covered with a large growth of tim- 
ber, as appears from the remaining large trunks of trees which are 
still visible. The Indians say, that about 60 years ago, in a very dry 
season, a great fire destroyed most of the timber on the east side of 
Passamaquoddy bay, and particularly on the Magaguadavic or 
Eastern river, which falls into the bay, where it raged with great 
violence, and spread as far eastward as the river which falls into the 
St. John, and extended northerly and westerly beyond the Dickwas- 
sector Digdequash river, which falls into the same side of the bay. 

Merramichi river, on the northeast coast of New- Brunswick, falls 
into the head of a bay of the same name. A little above its conflu- 
ence with the bay, it forms into two branches, and runs through a 
fertile tract of intervale ; and the land in general in this quarter is 
well clothed with timber of various kinds. From this river there is 
a communication with the St. Jubn, partly by land, but principally by 
water carriage, in canoes. The salmon fishery is carried on to good 
advantage, and the cod fishery is improving near the entrance of the 
bay. 
Petitcodiac river falls into an arm of the bay of Fundy, called 
Chignecto channel. From its confluence, after a course of some 
miles northerly, it takes a western direction; and the Indians have 
a communication from the head of it with St. John river, by a por- 
tage across to the head of Kennebeccasis. Mecmramcook river is 
eastward of Petitcodiac, and takes a northeasterly direction. 

The rivers Ristigouche and Nipisiguit run from west to east into 
Chaleurs and Nipisiguit bays, which communicate with the gulf of 
St. Lawrence. The river St. Croix empties into Passamaquoddy 
bay, and forms part of the boundary between New-Brunswick and 
Maine. 

Bays and Lakes.) The coast of this province is indented with nu- 
merous bays and commodious harbors. The principal are Chaleur, 
Merramichi, Verte, which is separated from the bay ef Fundy by a 
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narrow isthmus of about 18 miles wide; bay of Fundy, which ex- 
tends 50 leagues into the country; Chenigto or Chignecto bay, at 
the head of Fundy bay ; Passamaquoddy bay, bordering on the Dis- 
trict of Maine. At the entrance of this bay is an isiand, granted to 
several gentlemen in Liverpool in Lancashire, who named it Camp- 
obelia, Ata very considerable expense, they attempted to form a 
scttlement bere, but failed. On several other islands in this bay 
there are settlements made by people from Massachusetts. Among 
the lakes in this province, which are very numerous, and as yet 
without names, is Grand Lake, near St. John river, about 30 miles 
long, and 8 or 10 broad, and in some places 40 fathoms deep. 
Trade, Forts, Animals, Indians, History, &c. See Nova-Scotia. 
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NEW BRITAIN. 


BOUNDARIES, EXTENT AND DIVISIONS, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, 
SOIL AND POPULATION, ORIGINAL POPULATION, RELIGION, AND 
CHIEF TOWNS. 


Boundaries, Extent, and Divisions.; THIS inhospitable country 
is separated from Newfoundland I. on the S. E. by the strait of Belle 
isle. It has the gulf of St. Lawrence, and Lower Canada, S. Hud- 
_ son’s and James’ bays, W. and Davis’ straits, N. E. It lies between 
lat. 50° and 62° N. and lon. 58° and 80° W. Length from 6. E. to 
N. W. 1050; breadth on an average 550 miles. It is divided by a 
high ridge of land running N. and S. into Laérador and Kast Main.* 
Labrador lies along the N. E. coast upon Davis’ straits, from the 
strait of Belle isle, to cape Chidley, which forms the southern point 
of the entrance into Hudson’s bay. East Main lies W. of it, along 
the eastern shores of Hudson’s and James’ bays. 

Face of the Country, Soil, Population, s'c.| This is a rocky, barren, 
frozen country, and is, consequently, inhabited only by a few savages, 
whose numbers areainknown, but are proportioned, doubtless, to the 
scantiness of their means of subsistence; nor is it probable, from the 
same cause, that they will herealter increase. The fresh and salt - 
waters, with a small quantity of game, which the few stinted woods 
afford, supply the wants of nature. Along the S. E. coast, near the 
strait of Belle isle, there are several fishing establishments, connect- 
ed with mercantile houses in Newfoundland. 

Original Population.) The aborigines of Labrador, and of the 
country lying west of Hudson bay, and horth of Churchill river, 
were Esquimaux and Knisteneaux ; those who inhabited the coum 
try south of Churchill river, were Chepewyans and Knisteneaux. 
Rhe country inhabited by these last nations has been already defined, 
and their manners and character described. 


* MKenziz. fT Ibid. 
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_ The Esquimaux occupy the whole ‘peninsula of Greenland, the 
coasts® of Labrador, and the whole northern coastt of America. 
They are universally believec to be of European origin, for the fol- 
lowing reasons. 5 

Their principal settlements were in Greenland and Labrador, 
end their progress has been westward. The other American 
tribes consider them as a totally distinct race of men, and constant- 
ly treat them as such. In their complexion, form, and general ap- 
pearance, in their character, and mode of life, they differ essentially 
from the other tribes. In all these respects they resemble strongly 
the Laplanders. The complexion of the other aborigines is red; 
that of the Esquimaux dnd Laplanders is tawny.§ The Esquimaux 
in their persons are short, brawny, and inclined to corpulency. The 
Laplanders resemble them in these respects. Both nations also 
have broad faces, flat noses, thick lips, large mouths, black hair and 
eyes. The dress, feod, huts, furniture, canoes, arms, modes of hunt- 
ing, fishing, cooking, and travelling, bear as strong a resemblance, 
as the circumstances of the two nations will permit. 

The Esquimaux are said. to be absolutely without any govern- 
ment. They are the mildest tribe on the borders of Hudson’s bay. 
Murders seldom happen among them. The crime is detestable in 
their view, and the murderer is forsaken by his former friends, and 
even by his relations. The women perform the most laborious of- 
fices, and eat after the men. ‘ 

Religion and Chief Towns.) The great body of the inhabitants in 
these extensive and dreary regions are Pagans. The Moravians 
have missionaries stationed at Okkak, Nain, and Hopedale, on the 
N. E. coast, where, from the latest accounts, it appears, that they are 
boring with patience and increasing joy and success. The poor Es- 
qumaux “are remarkably diligent in their attendance upon divine’ 
worship, and take great delight in every opportunity afforded them 
tohear the gospel.” These missionaries have established schools, 
which are flourishing. || | 

Rivers, Lakes, &c.) East Main rivcr, at the mouth of which is 
East Main factory, Harricanaw river, and another river, name un- 
known, issuing from the Mistissinny lake, all run from the highlands, 
W. into the S. E. end of James’ bay. There are few other rivers of 
much size in New-Britain. : 


1) 

* The interior of Labrador was occupied by the Kaisteneaux (the Worthern 
fndians of Mr. Hearne.) 

t Mr. Hearve discovered them at and pear the mouth of a Mine river, 
which empties into the Frozen ocean, in lon. 112°; and Mr. M‘Kenazie found 
them at the mouth of M'Kenszie’s river, inlon. 185°. He says there can be nc 
doubt that they roam to the western extremity of the continent. 

t M‘Kenzie, II. 304. . 

Hearne, 166, and Leems’ Danish Lapland, Chap. Sd. 
Periodical account of the brethren. 
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CANADA. 


UNDER this name is comprised a¥ the country lying between the 
United States on the S. and New-Britain and Hudson’s bay on the 
N.; and between the gulf of St. Lawrence, and a line from Cape 
Gaspe passing round the W. end of Anticoti I. to the coast of Labra- 
dor, on the E. ; to the line on the W. which separates the great Zast- 
ernand Western divisions of British N. America, already described.® 

Canada thus defined, is divided into Upfer and Lower Canada, 


LOWER CANADA. 


CHAPTER I. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, NAME, DIVISIONS, ORIGINAL POPULATION, 
INDIANS, HISTORICAL EPOCHS, RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, POP 
ULATION, BEVENUE, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, LANGUAGES, 
LEARNING, CITIES AND TOWNS, INLAND NAVIGATION, MANU- 
FACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


Extent.] LOWER Canada lies between lon. 59° 30’ and 92° W, 
and between lat. 46° and 52° N. It greatest length from E. to W. 
is 1100 miles. Its greatest breadth is about 350 miles; though the 
average breadth is much less. 

Boundaries.| Bounded N. by New-Britain, James’ bay,and New 
South Wales; E. by the gulf of St. Lawrence; S. E. and S. by New- 
Brunswick, Maine, N. Hampshire, Vermont, N. York, and Upper 
Canada; W. it terminates ina point a little W. of lake St. Joseph.t 

The division line between Upper and Lower Canada commences 
at a stone boundary on the north bank of the lake St. Francis, in the 
river St. Lawrence, fat. 45°, at the cove, west of Pointe au Boudet, and 
pursues a northerly course till it strikes the Ottawa river; thence 
it ascends that river to the head of lake Temiscaning or Tinnis- 
Kamaings ; and thence continuing a W. N. W. course to lon. 92° 
W. about 30 miles W. of lake St. Joseph. 

Name.] Aceording to father Hennepin, “the Spaniards were the 
first who discovered Canada ; but at their first arrival, having dis- 
covered nothing considerable in it, they abandoned the country, and 
called it Ii Capo di Nada, that is, a Cape of Nothing ; hence by cor- 
ruption sprung the word Canapa.” 


® Page 149. + Thompson’s Atias, 1317. 
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Divisions.| This province in 1812 was divided into 21 counties, viz, 


Gaspe Richelieu York St. Maurice 
Cornwallis Bedford Montreal Hampshire 
Devon Surrey Effingham Quebec 

Hertford Kent Leinster Northumberland 
Dorchester Huntingdon Warwick Orleans 
Buckinghamshire 


These counties are subdivided into parishes. A part of Lower 
Canada, bordering on Vermont, Memphremagog lake, N. Hamp-. 
shire and Maine, S. and S.E.; and having the French settlements 
er seigniories, on the St. Lawrence, N. is called The Townships. It is 
laid out in townships, generally ten miles square ; most of them are 
settled with emigrants from the U. States. The principal town is 
Stanstead, on L. Memphremagog, which has about 3000 inhabit- 
ants ; from. which are formed 7 military companies. They have a 
meeting house, and 6 school houses. In all the townships, are 2 
Congregational, 1 Episcopal, and.7 Methodist and Baptist ministers ; 
4 schools supported by government, and many others by the inhab- 
tants. The soil and climate generally good. 

Original Popfuiation.; Various tribes of Knisteneaux Indians oc- 
cupied the whole country of Lower Canada, at the period when it 
was settled from Europe. During the American war, the Mohawks, 
one of the Six Nations, or Iroquois, removed from the Mohawk river, 
in New-York, and planted themselves in this province. 

Historical Epochs.) 1497. Discovered by John Cabot, a Venetian, 
in the service of the English. | 

1534. James Cartier, a Frenchman, under commission of Fran- 
cis L. explored the gulf of St. Lawrence, and the next year ascended 
the river, and wintered at St. Croix, where he erected a wooden 
cross. : 

1603. A patent for an exclusive trade was granted to Sicur de 
Monts, who employed Champlain to make ‘further discoveries in 
Canada. 

1608. Champlain sailed up the St. Lawrence as far as a strait, 
called by the Indians Quebec, where on the 3d of July he began to 
build, and here he passed the following winter. At this time the 
settlement of Canada commenced. 

1628. A company of rich merchants, 107 in number, was estab- 
lished by patent for an exclusive trade. 

1629. Quebec was taken by sir David Keith; and surrendered 
to the French by the treaty of St Germain. | 

1642. The company above named acquired a right of soil. 

1663. The charter of this company was revoked. 

1664. Canada was put under the government of the West-India 
company. . 
1690. Sir William Phipps, with an armament from Boston, made 
an unsuccessful attack on Quebec. | 

1711. Another like attack was made on this city, by general Hill 
and admiral Walker, from England. 

1759. Sept. 13. An English army under general Wolfe made a 
successful attack on Quebec, which surrendered on the 18tb. 

VOL. 1. — 22 
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. 1760. The whole province of Canada surrendered to general 
Amherst, and was confirmed to Great-Britain by the treaty of 1763, 
under whose dominion it has since continued. 

1775. Canada was invaded by a body of provincial troops under 
general Montgomery ; Montreai was taken, and an unsuccessful at- 
tempt made upon Quebec, in which the general was slain and his 
troops routed. 

1778." An act was passed by the parliament of Great-Britain, ex- 
pressly restraining itself forever, from imposing any taxes or duties 
in the colonies, except for the regulation of trade, the produce of 
which taxes or duties to be disposed of by the provincial assem- 
blies.? 

1784. Canada was made the seat of a general government, to 
which the other provinces were, in a manner, made subject. 

1791. Upper and Lower Canada were divided, and each consti- 
tuted a distinct government independent of the other. 

._ Religion.| A large proportion of the inhabitants are Roman Cath- 


olics. In 1811, there were 15 clergymen of the church of England in 


the province, with a bishop at their head, and about 140 Roman Cath- 
olics, who also have a bishop, and two respectable seminaries, one at 
Quebec, and the other at Montreal. The Catholics had at this time 
11 missionary stations in different parts of the British dominions, 
supplied with missionaries. The other denominations of Christians, 
which are fast spreading in this province, are Presbyterians, or Con- 
-gregationalists, Baptists, and Methodists; but the want of able and 
pious religious teachers is deeply felt, especially in the townships 
lately settled 'on the northern borders of Vermont. 

By the constitution the king may empower the governor to make 
allotments of land out of the crown lands already granted, for the 
support of a protestant episcopal clergy in each province ; and one 
seventh of the amount of all future grants is appropriated to that 
purpose. 

Government.) Canada is a province belonging to Great-Britain. 
It has, however, a government of its own. 

The governor general of British America, as he customarily re- 


‘sides in this province, is its ordinary governor. He is appointed by 


the crown. A lieutenant governor chosen in the province executes 
that office in his absence. The governor fixes the time and place 
of holding the elections and the assembly, and has power to prorogue 
and dissolve the assembly at pleasure. 

The legislature is made up of a legislative council and an assem- 
bly, who, with the consent of the governor, have power to make laws. 
The legislative council is composed of not less than 15 members, 
from Lower, and 7 from Upper Canada, who hold their seats for life ; 
unless forfeited by 4 years continual absence, or by swearing alle- 
giance to some foreign power. They are summoned by the governor 
genera] with the approbation of the king.. ‘he house of assembliv 


* In the 18th year of George III. 
¢ Quebeo Almanac, &e. fur 1811. 
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consists of not less than 16 members® for Upper, and not less than 
$0 for Lower Canada, chosen by the freeholders in the several towns 
and counties ; the council and assembly are to be called together, at 
least once in every year, and every assembly is to continue four years, 
unless sooner dissolved. 

No bill becomes a law till it has passed both houses, and received 
the king’s assent through the governor. This must be given within 
two vears, or the bill cannot afterwards become a law. The king in 
council may annul any law, to which his assent has been official-. 
ly given, within two years after a copy of the law is received by the 
secretary of state. 

The governor, with some of the council selected by the crown,, 
constitute the high court of appeals in the province. 

Popfiulation.} The number of inhabitants in Lower Canada, in 
1783, was by actual enumeration 113,012. The number, in 1806, 
was. according to Mr. Heriot. 150,000. In 1811. they were estimated 
at between 200,000 and 300,000,t The greater part of these were 
descendants of the original French colonists. Jn the last 7 years, 
both provinces have been peopling fast by immigrations both from 
Europe and the U. States. The fatest accounts state, that in the 
Lower province are 400,000, and in the Upper 200.000. 

Indians.}] The number of Indians in both the Canadas has been 
estimated at from 60.000 to 100,000, and from 20.000 to 30.000 
warriors. Smith reckons, that in Sept 1812, there were 20 000 
Warriors in the British interest. Seven tribes were in the settled 
parts of Canada. Six of these live on the Crand river, viz. the 
Mohawks, Chinfewas, Delawares, Massasaugas, Tuscaroras, and 
Senecaz. Each of these nations have their king or chief. and their 
village and council house. They also speak a different language, 
yet understand each other very well. These six nations of Indians 
on the Grand river, in number 1976, have attained toa toleruble 
degree of civilization. They speak the English language with 
some propriety, and have schools and the gospel continually 
among them. The school teacters are paid by the king, and also 
their preacher. A number of these Indians have very good En- 
glish learning, and are very industrious: some of the familics 
have raised in one year 300 bushels of wheat. They are very kind 
to strangers, and will give the best of their food or drink to them. 
They are all firmly attached to the interest of the British govern- 
ment, and are exercised in the military use of arms, several tines 
in the year. They can muster 600 warriors ; though the Massa- 
saugas are not guod to fight, nor for any thing else. 

Besides those of the Mohawks on the Grand river, there is a 
considerable number of this tribe living near the bay Quantie, on 
the north side, about the middie. They own a tract of land 12 
miles square, and have also schools and the gospel among them. 


* In 1812 the number was 26, two thirds of them natives of the U. States 
Clergymen are not eligible to the legislature. 
f Qaebee Almanae for 1811. + New Monthly Mag. 1818. 
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There is a small tribe of Indians, called the St. Regie Indians, 
living on the river St. Regis, near the lower part of the province. 
There is also a small tribe, called the Moravian Indians, living in 
the western district. They have the gospel preached them by the 
Dutch Moravians, among whom they live. They are of the Dela- 
ware tribe. On some islands near, and in, lake Huron, there is 
a considerable number of Indians, called the Huron Indians, who 
are great warriors. 

Near the head of the Ottawa river, there is a small tribe of In- 
dians, called the Veftiisingui Indians. They live ona lake of the 
same name, and were once converted to the Catholic religion, at 
which time they were a numerous tribe. They are of the Algon- 
quin nation, some of which now reside about lake Superior. 

The Canadian Indians cost the British crown about 30001. ster- 
ling a year. This sum is expended in furnishing them with fires 
arms and ammunition, by meansof which they kill their game; also 
in blankets and clothes, bread, meat, and tobacco. These things 
are called gifts from the king, but are chiefly purchased by the in- 
terest of funds in England belonging to the Six Nations, for land 
sold by them to the king. 

The most of the Indians in the province of Upper Canada have 
been converted from idolatry, to the belief of the Christian relig- 
ion, by the Roman Catholic priests, while the province belonged 
tothe French; but since it has been governed by the British, 
there has been less attention to the religious instruction of the In- 
dians than formerly. Those taught in the Christian faith are Pro- 
testants. The young Indians care little for any religion.* 

Army.) The militia of Lower Canada is organized in 30 divis- 
ions, with their proper officers. Eight of these divisions are with- 
in the district of Quebec, 3 in that of Three Rivers, 6 in that of the 
Eastern townships, and 13 in that of Montreal. 

Revenue.] The only revenue to Great-Britain arises from an 
advantageous commerce. The expenses of the civil list amount 
to 20,000/. sterling, one half paid by the province, the other by 
Great-Britain ; of the military establishments, with repairs of 
forts, to 100,000/. ; and of presents to the savages, and salaries to 
officers employed in trading with them, to 100,000/. more. The 
advantages of the commerce are thought to be more than a coun- 
terbalance to these expenses. 

Manners and Customs.] The manners of the Canadians in the 
larger towns are tinctured with French levity. The French in- 
habitants, generally, both men and women, are extremely ignorant 
and superstitious, and blindly devoted to their priests. Many of 
those, who are employed in the fur trade, are sunk far below the 
aborigines ; but in consequence of the emigration from England 
and the United States, an increasing spirit of industry, and the es- 
tablishment of schools and Christian churches, morals are -im- 
proving. 


°M. Smith’s View of Canada, 1818. 
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Languages.| The French is universally spoken. The English 
is restricted to the British and American settlers. 

Learning.| There are two universities, one at Quebec, the 
other at Montreal, both belonging to the Roman Catholics, and 
respectable institutions, well endowed, and furnished with learned 
professors. By an act, 41, Geo. III. an English school is estab- 
lished in each of the principal villages of the Lower province.— 
For more information on this head, see AZontread. 

Cities and Towns.) Quuszc is the capital of the province. It 
stands on a point of land on the N. W. side of the river St. Law- 
rence, lat. 46° 48'39’'°N. lon. 71° 20/ 6’ W. at its confluence 
with the river St. Charles, and about 320 miles from the sea, 36¢ 
from Boston, 797 from Halifax, 419 from Albany, 180 from Mon- 
treal.© The town is divided into Upper and Lower. The Upper 
town stands on a high limestone rock ; is of great natural strength, 
and extremely well fortified. The highest part of the fortifica- 
tions, which is called cape Diamond, is 400 or 450 feet above the 
river, and the precipice is nearly perpendicular. The northeast 
part of the Upper town, which is near the point formed by the 
two rivers, is on a similar precipice, nearly or quite 200 feet high, 
and from which you look down upon the Lower town, as from a 
very high steeple. In case of attack from the harbor, the cannon 
of the Upper town are discharged far above the tops of the houses 
inthe Lower town; and so perfectly is the garrison defended 
from shipping by the height of the place, that no breast-work is 
necessary at the grand battery, which overlooks the harbor. The 
ascent from the Lower town to the Upper is crooked, steep, and 
defended by massy gates and strong walls. Carriages, however, 
of aH sorts, ascend without difficulty. The Lower town is situated 
upon low Jand, at the foot of the rock, which has been gradually 
gained from the river. The streets are irregular, uneven, narrow, 
and some of them unpaved. The houses are almost universally of 
stone, small, ugly, and inconvenient. ‘The fortifications are extensive, 
but irregular. A large garrison is maintained, but 5000 soldiers 
Would be necessary to man the works, The umber of inhabitants, 
in 1806, according to Heriot, was 15,000. Others, who have Jate- 
ly visited this city, say, 12,000. ‘T'wo thirds of them are French ; 
and the presence of the legislature, the courts, and the garrison, 
render the town gay and lively. The Luwer town is inhabited 
principally by tradesmen and sailors. Tie rock which separates 
it from the Upper, extends, with a bold and steep front, a consid- 
erable distance westward, along the St. Lawrence. The Upper 
lown contains some good houses, particularly the chateau of the 
governor, which is a noble edifice. ‘here are also three or four 
otber public buildings, large, expensive, and of a respectable ap- 
pearance. This part of the town frequently suffers from a scarcity 
of water, which is always abundant in the Lower. The monas- 
teries are almrost extinct; yel there are three nunneries. The 


"© Quebec Almanac for 1811. 
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markets are well supplied, and the little carts are often drawn by 
dogs. The St. Lawrence, opposite the town, is a mile wide. A 
little below, it widens to 4 or 5 leagues, and continues that width 
to the sea. It forms here a safe and commedious basin for ships, 
and is from 20 to 25 fathoms deep. If Mr. Heriot’s estimate of 
the population of the town is correct, its growth for some time 
past has been rapid; for in !784 it contained only 6,472 inhabit- 
ants. The surrounding country presents a most sublime and 
beautiful scenery ; and the banks of the river, between Quebec 
and Montreal, furnish a pleasing succession of neat country seats 
and flourishing farms. 

Mowyrre at, the second city in rank in Lower Canada, was orig- 
inally called Villa Marie. \t stands on the east side of an island in 
the river St. Lawrence, which is 30 miles long, and 12 broad. 
the middle of the island is a bigh mountain, which the French ° 
ed Mont-real, a name which was afterwards transferred to the city 
and island. The ‘town is 200 miles below lake Ontario, and 180 
miles above Quebec, in lat. 43° 35’ N. Jon. 73° 11’ W. at the head 
of ship navigation. The St. Lawrence is 3 miles wide at this place. 
The city forms an oblong square, divided by regular streets, and was 
surrounded by a strong wall, built by order of Louis XIV. The city 
stands, in a.considerable part, on rising ground. Most of the houses 
are badly built. Formerly all the houses might be scen from the 
harbor, as the hill on which the town is built falls gradually to the 
water: but the town has lately so increased, is so compactly built, 
and so extended, that this is not now the case. Before the town is 
& perpendicular bank about 10 fect high, extending nearly half a 
mile on the river. The city and suburbs contain (1818) from 2500 
to 3000 houses, built of stone, covered with cement, and about 
25,000 inhabitants. By some, however, the population is thought to 
be but 13,000. There is a superb French cathedral, built in 1725, 
now in elegant repair, and two nunneries of the black and gray or— 
der, The court house and jail are handsome buildings. The 
monument, 50 feet high, erected in 1808, in memory of Lord Nel= 
son, Is afine object. In the southern part of the city is a collegc, 
under the care of the catholic clergy, containing (in 1818) 200 stu- 
dents. A large new college edifice of stone was erected in 18177. 
Here are four protestant churches, for Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Methodists. 

The chief trade of the city is in furs; though, during the Amer — 
ican embargo, and since, its foreign trade was very much increase cf _ 

A regiment of soldiers is stationed here. The British northhwe sz 
company, which has proved a formidable rival in the fur trade to the 
Hudson bay company, is composed principally of Montreal me xy. 
chants, 

Trois Rivigrgs is pleasantly situated on the northern side of the 
St. Lawrence, 90 miles southwest of Quebec, and the same distance 
from Montreal. It is but thinly inhabited, though commodion s}y- 
situated for the fur trade, and was formerly the seat of the Frenmecj, 
government. It is the great resort of the savages, who come dow, 
the Three Rivers, to dispose of their skins and furs. The inhatyig. 


ad 
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ants are generally rich, dnd have elegant and well furnished houses, 
and the country round wears a fine appearance. In this town is a 
Jarge parish church, a hospital, and female academy. It sends two 
members tothe assembly. Two islands at the mouth of the river 
produce the appearance of three rivers; hence its name: lat. 46° 19/ 
N. lon. 72° 30’ W. 

Beauport is a village about 6 miles north of Quebec. It contains 
about 150 houses of stone and wood. There is a handsome Cath- 
elic church, with three spires. The mountains of this name are the 
grandest in Canada. Thcy commence 15 miles W. of the village, 
andextend N. BE. along the northern bank of the St. Lawrence, 
probably to its mouth. The peaks are 500 to 1000 feet high. 

La Praire is a little village on the opposite side of the river to 
Montreal. 

Sorelle lies 45 milcs below Montreal, and contains 100 scattered 
houses. Its chief business is ship-building. 

Inland Navigation.| Probably no country in the world has equal 
advantages furnished by nature for an extensive and easy inland 
navigation as N. America. In Canada there art two routes west- 
ward to fort Chepewyan, the great rendezvous of the western tra- 
ders, situated near the southwest extremity of the lake of the Hills, - 
in lat. 58° 40’ N. lon. 110° 80’ W. The southern is up the St 
Lawrence and lake Ontario, and up Niagara river, 7 miles to Queens- 
town, where there is a portage of 6 miles, to Chippawa. Thence 
merchandize is transported in batteaux 18 miles to fort Erie, at the 
head of Niagara river, whence it is shipped up lake Erie, Detroit 
river, lake St. Clair, Huron river, and lake Huron, to the falls of 
St. Mary. The other route is up the Uttawa to the mouth of Little 
river, up that river 45 miles; thence by land to lake Nepisingui 10 
miles; thence down that Jake and French river, and across by the 
northern shore of lake Huron. to the falls of St. Mary. This last 
route is alone taken by the men employed in the fur trade. The 
other is taken to transport merchandize for the western country to 
Detroit and Michilimackinac. The route from the falls of St. Mary, 
westward, has been already described. A canal is in contemplation, 
from the head of the Twelve Mile Creek, to the Chippewa rivers, 
by which to connect the waters of lake Ontario with those of lake 
Erie. The ground has been surveyed for this canal, and the level 
taken. The labor and expense it is said will not be great. ‘Through 
this canal, should it be made, will be conveyed the articles which 
now pass up the Niagara, are disembarked at Queenstown, and Car- 
ried 9 miles, by land, to Chippawa around the Niagara Falls, at 
great expense. Anotlter canal is proposed to connect La Chine 
with Montreal. These are splendid projects, intended by - the Ca- 
nadians to counteract the effects of the grand New-York cana] on 
their commerce.* 

The river Sorelle connects Lake Champlain with the St. Lawrence 
between Montreal and Quebec, and furnishes the former of these 


* See Montreal Gaz. Sept. 23, 1818. 
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towns an advantageous connexion with the~ northern parts of New- 
York and Vermont. 

Manufactures and Commerce.) Ship-building is carried on at 

Quebec and Sorelle with considerable success. Flour, biscuit, and 
pot-ashes, are extensively manufactured for exportation. The sugar 
consumed in the interior is manufactured from the sap of the maple. 
A few coarse linen and woollen cloths are made for home consump- 
tion. 
_ The imports of Canada, before the conquest by the British, in the 
most flourishing years, amounted to 160,000/. sterling; and its ex- 
ports to 80,000/. Twelve vessels only were engaged in the fishery, 
and six in the West-India trade. The exports, at that time, con- 
sisted wholly of furs and fish. In 1802 the exports exceeded half 
a million sterling. Besides furs and fish, there were exported in that 
year 1,010,000 bushels of wheat, 38,000 barrels of flour, 32,000 cwt. 
of biscuit, large quantities of pot-ashes, and considerable quantities of 
American ginseng. In the export of these articles 211 vessels were 
employed, amounting to 36,000 tons. The fur trade and fisheries 
also have greatly increased.* 3 | 

The fur trade has become a very interesting object. The north- 
west company was formed in 1783. They employ in the concern 
s0 clerks, 71 interpreters and clerks, 1120 canoe-men, 35 guides, 
and about 140 canoes. Each canoe will carry about 3,400 Ibs. 
weight, and is navigated by 8 or 10 men. These canoes compose 
two fleets, each of which starts every other year from Montreal, 
loaded with coarse linen and woollen clothes, milled blankets, arms, 
ammunition, tobacco, coarse sheetings, thread, lines, twine, hard- 
ware, silk and cotton handkerchiefs, hats, shoes, stockings, calicoes, 
printed cottons, &c. obtained from England, and spirituous hquors 
and provisions purchased in Canada. The English goods are or- 
dered in the October but one preceding, are shipped from London 
in March, arrive in Montreal in June, and are made up in the 
course of the following winter and spring. The canoes leave 
Montreal in May, arrive in the Indian country and dispose of the 
goods for furs in the winter; which arrive at Montreal in Septem- 
ber, are shipped for London, where they are sold in March and 
April, and paid for in May and June. Nearly four years, of course, 
a from the first purchase of the goods, to the time of selling the 

urs. 
. The produce of the year 1798 consisted of the following furs and 
peltries : 


106,000 Beaver skins 6,000 Lynx skins 
2,100 Bear do. 600 Wolverine do. 
1,500 Fox da, 1,650 Fisher do. 
4,000 Kitt Fox do. 100 Raccoon’ do. 
4,600 Otter do. $3,800 Wolf do. 
17,000 Musquash do. 700 Elk do. 


© The substantial articles of export, in 1810, were peltries, lumber, flour, pork, 
and beef. ‘The vessels cleared in that year were 661. Their tonnage amoun! 
to 148,898; their seamen to 6,578. : clr Wonnageamoanted 
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32,000 Marten skins 750 Deer skins 
1,800 Mink do. 1,200 Dressed do. 

500 Buffalo robes, and a quantity of castorum. 


That of 1810 consisted of the following : 


98,523 Beaver skins 2,536 Fisher skins 
10,75) Bear do. 39,521 Raccoon do. 
2,645 Otter do. 19 Wolf do. 
9,971 Musquash do. 534 Elk do. 
554 Marten do. $2,551 Deer do. 
169 Mink ~~ do. 2,428 Cased and open Cat, do. 
327 Lynx do. 1,833 Swan do. 
517 Wolverine do. 2,684 Hare do. 


Siace 1810 we have no authentic information on this article. 


CHAPTER II. 


f 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE AND SEASONS, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AG- 
RICULTURE, RIVERS, LAKES, MOUNTAINS, BOTANY, MINERAL- 
OGY, NATURAL CURIOSITIES. 


Citmate and Seasons.| WINTER commences early in Novem- 
ber, and lasts till April. The cold is so intense that the largest riv- 
ers are frozen over, and even the mercury in the thermometer often 
reduced to a solid state. The ice on the rivers is usually two feet 
thick, and that close to the banks of the St. Lawrence, called dord- 
age, is commonly 6 feet. The snow usually lies from 4 to 6 feet deep. 
The spring is extremely short, and vegetation surprizingly rapid. 
The thermometer, in July and August, frequently rises above 809, 
and sometimes above 90°. 

Face of the Country.) Lower Canada is every where hilly, and in 
many places mountainous. Far the greater part of the country is 
stiJl covered with forests. 

Soil and Agriculture.| The soilis generally a Joose, blackish 
earth, ten or twelve inches thick, covering a bed of clay. It is very 
fertile. Marl is employed as a manure, and is found in great abun- 
dance on the banks ofthe St. Lawrence. Wheat is raised in large 
quantities for exportation. Barley, rye, and other sorts of grain, are 
productive. A little tobacco is raised for private use. Culinary 
vegetables thrive very well, The meadows, which are well water- 
ed, yield excellent grass, and feed great numbers of large and small 
cattle. 

VOL. 1. 23 
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Rivers] The St. Lawrence has been already described.* The 
Ottawa, or Grand river, rises in Upper Canada, near the head of the’ 
lake Abitibbe, a branch of the Moose. About 120 miles from its 
source it runs through the southern end of lake Tomiscanning, and 
about 80 miles below, receives Little river from the south. It emp- 
ties into the N. W. side of the St. Lawrence, at the upper end of 
Montreal island. Its course is 600 miles, in a direction, on the whole, 
E.S. E. Erom lake Tomiscanning to within-a little distance from 
its mouth, it divides Upper and Lower Canada. 

The Sorelle and the St. Francis fall into the St. Lawrence from 
the south, betwcen Montreal and Quebee. 

The Saguenai, 120 miles long, and Black rivers, and many smaller 
streams, fall into it below Quebec, from the north. 

; The Connecticut rises and runs a little distance in this prov- 
ince. 

The river St. John is formed of several branches, which meet 
about lat. 47° 30’ N. Jon. 68° W. and passes S. E. and S.a little to 
the east of the N. E. corner of the United States, into the province of 
New-Brunswick, and thence into the bay of Fundy. 

Lakes.) Tomiscanning and Abitibbe in the west, and Mistis- 
sinny in the north, are the only lakes whose names we ar@ acquainted 
with in this territory. 7 

Mountains.) There are some mountains around the head waters 
of aa river, and on the south bank of the St. Lawrence near its 
mouth. 

Botany.| The trees of New-England, with the excoption of the 
various species of oak, are found in both Canadas, but generally in- 
ferior in their size. LEvergreens prodominate in the forests. 

Zooloyy.| See this article under the head United States. 

. Mineralogy.| The mineralogy is of little consequence. Even 
iron is rare. Large quantities of black sand are found both on the 
northern and southern shores of lake Ontarioand Erie. There are 
said to be lead mines which produce a little silver. 

Natural Curiosity.| The falls of Montmorency are situated 
upon a river of the same name, which empties into the St. Lawrence 
on its northeasterly side, in the district of Beaupour, about 3 leagues 
below Quebec ; and from their beauty, magnificence, and aston- 
ishing height, merit the attention of the admirers of nature. They 
are 20 rods from the conflucnce of the two rivers, and may be dis- 
tinctly viewed as you sail down the St. Lawrence. The banks of the 
Montmorency are perpendicular, both above and below the falls, 
and are composed of a sq? stone, resembling that brought from Con- 
necticut river. They are perfectly regular, and nearly as smooth 
as ifthey had been under the hand of the artist. The river is 50 
yards wide, and so rapid that the quantity of water is very great. 


* P. 107. It has been thought iacorrect to say that this river conveys more 
water to the ocean than any other river on the globe, except the Amazon and La 
Plata. The Missisippi, and several others, are supposed to be much deeper, and 
to convey a greater quantity. The fact that it passes throngh so tong a chain of 
lakes, which spread a wide surface for evaporation, tends rather to diminish, than 
merease the quantity of its water. 
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About 50 feet above the perpendicular cascade, the water begins to 
tumble over rocks at an angle of 45°, till it arrives at its great leap ; 
where it falls in one unbroken, uninterrupted shect to the bottom. 
The height of the perpendicular fall is 240 feet. If these falls are 
inferior to those of Niawara in grandeur and sublimity, they certainly 
rival them in beauty, and excel them in height. 


UPPER CANADA. 


SITUATION, EXTENT AND BOUNDARIES, CIVIL DIVISIONS, SETTLE 
MEXKTS AXD FOWNS, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOL, PRODUCTIONS 
AND AGRICULTURE, RIVERS, LAKES, AXD BAYS, POPULATION, 
MILITIA, GOVERNMENT, STATE OF LEARNING AND SCHOOLS, RE- 
LIGION, MORALS, COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, ROADS, ANIMALS) 
BIRDS, REPTILES AND FISHES, MINERALS AND MINERAL WATERS. 


Situation, Extent and Boyndaries.| UPPER Canada is a long and 
narrow strip of territory, extending from lake St. Francis, in the 
river St. Lawrence, lon. 74° W. lat. 45° 10’ N. on the S. E. 
to Jake Winnipec, lon. 98° W. lat. 54° N. on the N. W. about 
1200 miles. It has Lower Canada and New Suuth Wales on the 
N. E. and the divisional line between Canada and the U. States, 
which passes through the lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, Superior, up — 
to the Winnipec, on the S. W. Onthe N. W. it is bounded by the 
waters which connect lake Winnipec with Hudson’s bay. The 
breadth is from 200 to 500 miles. | 

Civil Divisions.) Upper Canada is divided into eig4t districts, 
which are subdivided into 24 counties, containing 156 townships, gene 
erally 12 miles square, each of which is divided into 14 concisions, 
in the whole 2184; which are again subdivided each into 24 lots 
of 200 acres each, making 32,416 lots in all, or 10,483,200 acres. 
So much has been surveyed. 

The districts are, 

1. The Eastern, on the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers, in the 

NW. E. corner of the province, inhabited by Scotch and French. 
' 9, Johnstown, next, S. W. as you proceed up the St. Lawrence 
Ss. W. \ 

3. Midjand, comprehending Kingston, and the beautiful peninsula 
between the bay of Quinti or Quantie and lake Ontario. This district 
is large, fertile, and thick settled with rich farmers. 7 
or Nad lies next, to the S. W. from Quinti bay, 60 miles in 
ength. 


5. Home, adjoining the last, to the S. W. 
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6. Niagara, S. of Home, on the peninsula between lakes On- 
tario and Erie. It is divided into Lincoln and Halderman counties. 
The latter is on Grand river, and in possession of the Six Nations of 
Indians already mentioned.* ; 

7. London, extending from the Indian lands on Grand river, 90 
miles, along the N. shore of lake Erie, between 41° and 42° N. lat. 
It is a fine wheat country, healthy, and increasing in population. 

8. Western district, extending from London to the western end of 
the province. It has some fine plains, inhabited for more than 109 
years by the French. 

The counties are 


Glengary Ontario Durham Kent 
Stormount Addington York Middlesex 
Dundas Lenox Lincoln Simcoe 
Grenville Prince Edward Norfolk llalderman 
Leeds Hastings Suffolk 

Frontenac Northumberland Essex 


Settlements.| In the E. part of the province,- on the St. 
Lawrence, the settlements do not extend back from the river, 
From Kingston, S. W. for 50 miles, including the peninsula of 
Quintj bay, and the lake, are continued settlements. For 100 miles 
further on, the scttlements do not extend more than 6 miles from 
the shores of the lake. N.of York, particularly on what is called 
Yonge street, which extends N. to lake Simcoe, farms are numee 
rous and well cultivated. W. of York, 20 miles, there are few settle- 
ments ; thence, on Dundas street, 20 miles farther, is thickly settled. 
Goot’s Paradise, at the head of Burlington bay, consists of fine, rich, 
sandy plains, is populous for 7 miles from the shore, to the foot of the 
slope. From the top of this slope, 15 miles W. there are fine settle- 
ments in twotownships. About 40 miles up Grand river, is a flour. 
ishing Dutch settlement, in Brant’s township. London district, al- 
ready described, has many settlements, and its population is fast in- 
creasing. Fronting the Ottawa river, 20 townships, rapidly settling, 
had been Jaid out before the year 181). | 

Towns.) York, formerly Toronto, the seat of government, stands 
on York harbor, on the north side, near the west end of lake Onta- 
Tio, lat. 43° 35’ N. nearly opposite the mouth of Niagara river, which 
is 34 miles distant by water, and 90 by land. A long and narrow 
peninsula, called Gibraltar point, forms and embraces this harbor, 
securing it from the storms of the lake, and rendering it the safest 
of any on the coast. The town is projected to extend a mile anda 
half in length, from the bottom of the harbor, along the lake. Many 
houses are already completed, some of which display considerable 
taste. It was laid outin 1791. Within the last ten years its growth 
has been rapid. 

Kingston is in lat. 44° 8’ N, Jon. 75° 41’ W. 65 miles above Pres- 
cott. It stands at the head of the St. Lawrence, on the north shore, 
opposite Wolf island, near the bottom of lake Ontario. It occupies 
the site of fort Frontenac, was laid out in 1784, and is of considerable 
size. It hasan excellent harbor, in which the king’s shipping on 


* Page 171. 
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Jake Ontario winter. It has an Episcopal church, a hospital, and a 
barrack for troops. It 1s nearly opposite Sackett’s harbor, 27 miles 
distant, In a straight line; 34 by the road, and 36 by water or 
ice. Presque isle harbor, on the U. States side, is 75 miles S. E. from 
Kingston. 

Newark stands on the west bank of Niagara river, at its mouth, in 
lat. 43°. It extends a mile along the lake. It contains two churches, 
one Episcopal, the other Presbyterian. 

The town of Niagara is opposite Niagara fort, which is on the 
American side of the river, which is here 1200 yards wide. Pres- 
cott village and fort are on the N. bank of the St. Lawrence, op- 
posite Oowegatchie river, and Ogdensburgh ; where the river is 2 
miles wide. 

Queenstown stands on Niagara river, 7 miles above Newark. It 
contains an Episcopal church. 

Chipawa is a little village 3 miles above the falls, and 6 above 
Qucenstown. 

Elizabethtown, in the district of Johnstown, near lake Ontario, 
was scttled in 1784, chiefly by British people. The London mis- 
sionary society have a missionary established here. 

Face of the Country, Soil, Productions and Agriculture.| There 
are no mountains in this province, and but few high hills, except 
the elevated ridge (in some places nearly 500 feet almost perpen- 
dicular) which crosses Niagara and Genessee rivers, already de- 
scribed.* S. W.of Niagara falls, 30 miles, arethe short hills, of 
good soil, and capable of cultivation to the top. Along the N. shore 
of lake Ontario, and near it, the ground gradually rises toa consid- 
erable height, whence, tothe N. the country is pretty level. Atno 
great depth in the earth, are plenty of stones, (in many places 
limestone,) but none on its surface. The soi) of this province is 
generally very good, particularly W. and S. W. of the bay of 
Quinti, around the N. shore and head of L. Ontario, and along the 
W. bank of Grand river. The timber of the lower part. of the 
province is chiefly hemlock, birch, and beech ; that of the middle 
part, on L. Ontario, beech, sugar maple, and white pine; W. of 
Grand river, white pine, elm, bass, black walnut, oaks, chesnut, 
balm of Gilead, &c. 

In the lower parts of the province, in the bottom of some shallow 
lakes, grows a species of rice, the stalk like oats, the kernel of the size 
of the common rice, not so white, but better tasted, and more easily 
cleaned. The Indians collect it in their canoes, and sell it, in con- 
siderabje quantities, to the inhabitants. The fruits, grains, &c. which 
grow io the northern parts of the United States, grow here. Agri- 
culture is yet in its infancy, but fast improving. Wheat, and other 
grains common in the northern states, are successfully cultivated 
here. 

Rivers.| The St. Lawrence and the Ottawa have been described. 
The latter runs the first 120 miles of its course, wholly in this pro- 
vince, and the Moose and Albany rivers the first part of theirs. 

The Trent, from the west, falls into lake Ontario above Kingston, 
discharging the waters of Rice lake. The Thames is a considerable 


® Page 106. 
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stream, which, fromthe east, runs into lake St. Clair. The Chipawa 
falls into the Niagara at Chipawa. Holland river connects lake 
Simcoe with lake Huron; as does French river, lake Nipissing. 
The Michipicoten falls into the N. E, corner of lake Superior; and 
the Nipigon into the northern side, pouring in the waters of lake St 
Anne. 

Lakes.| Half of lakes Ontario, Erie, St. Clair, Huron, Superior, 
Rising lake, lake of the Woods, and lake Winnipec, belong to Up- 
per Canada. Lake Nipissing lies north of Huron, about 40 miles 
jong and 15 wide, and lake Simcoe eagg-of it, about as large. Lakes 
St. Anne, Sturgeon, St. Joseph, and several others, lic N. and N. W. 
of Jake Superior. 

Bay} The bay of Quinti is a very long, narrow harbor on the 
northern shore of lake Ontario. It is formed by the county of Prince 
Edward, which is a large peninsula, running out eastward from the 
northern shore of the lake. The eastern end of the peninsula is 
called Point Pleasant. From Point Pleasant to the western end or 
head of the bay is 50 miles. It is navigable the whole distance for 
the vessels of the lake. The peninsula forms three townships, 
Ameliasburgh, Sophiasburgh and Marysburgh. At no great dis- 
tance from the commencement of the peninsula, it becomes so nar- 
row as to form a short portage from the head of the bay into the 
Jake. ‘The towns, which front the north side of the bay, are Sidney, 
Thurlow, Adolphustown, and Fredericksburg. A little west of the 
portage, T'rent river supplies the bay with the waters of Rice lake. 
A canal has been proposed across the portage, which would convert 
the peninsula into a large island. 

Climate.| On lakes Ontario and Erie, the climate is temperate, 
and observed to be warmer in winter, than in the same latitudes E. of 
the lakes, and is less liable to sudden changes. Westerly winds 
prevail in winter, and northerly insummer. Snow storms come uni- 
formly from the N. E. The coldest winds are from the S. E. and 
S.; rain from the N. and N. W. Hurricanes and tornadoes are not 
common. Along the N. shore of L. Ontario, are appearances which 
have given rise to a conjecture that “ about 600 years ago, all the 
timber was torn up by the roots,” in a tornado. 

Popfiulation.| The number of inhabitants, in 1783, was 10,000, in 
1806, 60,000,* in 1811, 136,000, not including Indians.t The inhab- 
itants are composed chiefly of emigrants from New-England and New- 
Jersey. Some of the settlers are from Great-Britain. Many of the 
towns have the names of the towns in New and Old England. 

Militia.) The number of men liable to do military duty, from the 
age gf 16 to 60, including Indian warriors, in the province, in 1811, 
‘was 22,660. 

Government.) In 1791, the British Parliament divided what was 
then calledthe Province of Quedec, into Lower and Upper Canada, and 

ve to each a government to suit their respective inhabitants, the 

ormer being chiefly.French, the latter English. The constitution 
of this province provides for the creation of a legislative council and 
assembly. The king appoints the governor, and he, with the king, 


* Heriot’s Travels. {7 Smith. 
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the legislative council. The freemen elect the assembly, who make 
Jaws for the welfare of the people, which are not valid without the 
sanction of the governor and council: on the other hand, no law 
is valid, “* without the advice and consent of the legislative assembly.” 
The number of members of assembly, in 1812, was 26, two thirds of 
them natives of the U. States. Slavery-was abolished by act of as- 
sembly, 1793. 

State of Learning and Schools.) The great body of the people 
in this province are very deficient in their education, owing to the 
poverty of many of the new settlers, and their sparse settlements. 
But since these obstacles have been removed, more attention is 
peid to literary improvements, and many schools are supported. 
There is still great room for improvement, and competent ins 
structers, of good character, are much wanted, and would be well 
supported, especially a few of liberal education. - A public free 
school is kept in every district, 8 in all, by order of the king, who 
gives to each instructer 100/. sterling a year. 

Retigion.} The inhabitants of this province, generally, would 
class themselves as belonging to one or other of the following de- 
nominations of Christians, viz. 1. Methodists, who are the most 
numerous, and scattered over the whole province. 2. Baptists, of 
whom there were, in 1813, 1000, gathered in 15 churches, with 
\l preachers. 3. Episcopalians, 6 ministers and congregations. 
4. Presbyterians, 10 congregations, and 7 ministers. 5. Quakers, 
or Friends, 5 congregations. Beside, there are some Dutch 
Moneasts, (probably miscalled, for Menonists,) Tunkers, a few 
Catholics, and some others, who all enjoy religious liberty, and the 
Quakers, Menonists and Tunkers are exempted from military du- 
ty. Whe episcopal clergy are paid by the king. ‘ One seventh 
part of all the land in Upper Canada, by the constitution, is ap- 
propriated to the maintenance of a Protestant (episcopal, it is pre- 
sumed) clergy within the province.” This land lies in 200 
acre lots, whicb are leased, and the rents given to the clergy, to 
the amount of 800 dollars each a ygar. 

Morals.) The main body of the people are represented as 
peaceable, just, generous in their intercourse, benevolent and kind 
to each other. Instances of theft, which is a capital crime here, 
are very rare, as are other gross offences. Profane swearing is’ 
seldom heard; and the sabbath in many parts regarded. Drunk- 
enness is rare. 

Commerce.] In the 8 years preceding 1813, the exports of 
Lower and Upper Canada dmounted annually to 2,500,000 dollars ;- 
the greater part from the Upper province. During the years 
1802, °3, ’4 and ’S, the average quantity of wheat cxported was 
1,012,000 bushels, 40,000 barrels of flour, 34,000 weight of bis- 
cuit, beside potash, furs, timber, &c. In 1809, ’10, and ’11, tim- 
ber and casks were sent to England, yearly, to the amount of 
200,000/. sterling. In these years 320 vessels were employed, 
whose tonnage amounted to 4600. Dry goods, groceries, &c. are 
imported in large quantities, from England and the U. States. 
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Manufactures.) Salt and iron, in small quantities, (which may 
be greatly increased,) also hats, shoes, boots, tin and crockery 
ware, in great plenty, are manufactured in this province, as are 
linen and woollen cloths, whiskey, and apple and peach brandy ; 
all for home consumption. 

Roads.} To encourage the settlement of this province, at the 
first, the king gave Jarge sums for opening roads, and for a num- 
ber of years, about 1808 to 1813, directed that nearly the whole 
revenue of the province, amounting to 50,000/. sterling, should be 
laid out in opening and improving the public highways. This, 
with the required stated labor of the inhabitants on the roads. has 
made them in many parts good, in all others tolerable. No tolls 
aré exacted on any road or bridge in the province. 

Animals, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes.) The animals common in 
the northern states, are inhabitants of this province. No rats are 
to be found here. Bears are plenty, and make depredations on 
the corn in autumn, and are used by the inhabitants for food. 
Hedgehogs are here in great numbers. The Indians eat them. 
Deer also are plenty. Wild ducks and geese abound on the lakes, 
‘and in some other waters, especially where there are no inhabit- 
ants near. Inthe northern part of the province are no snakes, 
‘but they are sufficiently numerous at the S. W. end. Some years 
‘since, people of respectability assert, that they saw several large 
‘snakes, 20 yards long. In June, 1811, a snake was seen by a par- 
ty of gentlemen in L. Ontario, near the mouth of Credit river, 16 
miles above York, within 7 yards distance, which played round the 
boat, which they judged was 30 feet long and 3 in circumference. 
Tracks of these snakes have been seen on the soft shores of the 
lake, which have resembled the track made by a large log drawn 
through the mud. Seals have been caught in the lakes. 

Fish of many kinds, and in large quantities, live in the waters 
‘of this province, among which the salmon and salmon trout are 
far the best. The salmon trout, weighing from 15 to 30 pounds, 
fatter than the salmon, appear im the spring. There is a species 
‘of herring, which, in the month of November, are taken at Bur- 
lington bay, in nets, in great abundance. The white fish in lake 
Erie are valuable. 

Minerals and Mineral Waters.) {ron ore has been found in great 
quantities, and of excellent quality, in the districts of Johnstown 
and London, some of which has been wrought iato excellent iron. 
In the Forks of Grand river, 50 miles from its mouth in lake 
Erie, on land belonging to the Six Nations of Indians, there has 
been discovered a body of plaster of Paris, which makes a goed 
manure. Valuable clays, used in painting, have been found in 
Townsend and other places. Salt, and medicinal springs of value, 
have been discovered in-many places in the province. There -isa 
spring about 2 miles above Niagara falls, that emits an inflammae 
ble gas ; which, if-confined in a pipe, will boil water in 15 minutes. 
There is a salt spring -on a creck 15 miles from Newark, from 
which salt is made. 
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WESTERN DIVISION OF BRITISH N. 
AMERICA. 


UNDER this head we embrace all that part of British America, 
which lies west of Lower and Upper Canada. : 

The grand features of this extensive and inhospitable portion of 
N. America, its principal lakes, rivers, and mountains, we have ak 
ready described.* Of its native inhabitants, the Knisteneaux, 
Ckipewyans and Esquimaux, we have also given an account.t The 
pages referred to contain the principal part of our information, 
collected from M‘Kenzie, Hearne, and others, respecting this 
country, a great part of which may he considered as terra incoge 
nita. Itis the region of the fur trade, which, from the earliest 
settlement of Canada, was considered of the first importance to the 
colony. The pioneers in carrying on this trade, became in a great 
Measure amalgamated with the Indians, and by their vices pre- 
vented the success of the Catholic missionaries, who had early 
penetrated 2500 miles beyond the civilized part of the colonies.{ 
These religious men, however unsuccessful (in consequence of 
the injudicious manner of conducting their missions) in converting 
the natives, were of great service to those commanders who en- 
gaged in distant expeditions, and enabled them te extend the fur 
trade as far W. as the banks of Saskatchawine river, in lat. 53° N. 
leon. 102° W. Two unsuccessful attempts were made to penetrate 
even to the Pacific ocean. Many stations were established by the 
French traders, which have. been since occupied by the English 
Hudson Bay and Northwest Companies ; the latter established in 
1783. | 

About the year 1780, the small pox was introduced among these 
Indians, as was supposed, by a war party from the Missouri, and 
spread the most deplorable misery and desolation, to a great extent, 
over this country, from which it has not yet recovered. 

Two divisions in this vast territory are marked on our best 
modern maps, viz. New South Wales, and New North Wales. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


THIS country is bounded E. by James’ bay ; S. E. by Albany 
river, which separates it from Lower Canada; S. W. by the ele- 
vated ridge, mentioned p. 145, which divides it from Upper Can- 


* See pages 100—102; 116—119 ; 144, 145. t Pp. 88-90. 
+ M‘Kenzie, vol. J. 5. 
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ada; N. W. by Churchill river, which separates it from New N. 
Wales; N by Hudson’s bay. It lies between lon. 82° and 95° W. 
and lat. 51° and 58° N.; about 700 miles lonz by 300 broad. 

It is intersected nearly in the middle by Severn river, which 
connects lake Winnipec with Hudson's bay. Severn House is on 
the W. side of this river, at its mouth in Hudson’s bay ; and Ga- 
nadian House is on the E. sice of its outlet from lske Winnipec. 
An eastern branch of this river. passing through Cat lake, on 
which is Cat Lake House, connects it with lake St. Joseph, on the 
border of Lower Canada, where is situated Osnaburgh House. 
From lake St. Joseph issues. to the north, Albany river, which 
connects this lake with James’ bay, on the bank of which, lon. 88°, 
is Glouces'er House, and at its mouth is Albany fort W. of the 
Severo, is Nelson’s river, already described, connecting Hudson’s 
bay with the head of Winnipec lake, at the mouth of which is 
York fort. In about lon. 97° W. lat. 54° 20’ N. isa fall of water 
1400 feet, in the eastern branch of this river, called White fall.* 

This country lies in forest, and is inhabited by the Nenawe- 
wheck Indians, a tribe of the Knisteneaux, and the few traders. 
who occupy the several Houses or stations we have mentioned. 


" NEW NORTH WALES. 


THIS country is bounded S. E. by Churchill river, which sepa- 
rates it from New S. Wales; E. by Hudson’s bay ; N. by Ches- 
terfield inlet ; W. by a spur of the Ridge, mentioned p. 145, which 
passes N. to the Northern ocean. Of this country we know little, 
except that it is full of lakes, inhospitable, and has few Indian in- 
habitants, and few stations for traders. 


General Remarks. The whele country W. of New S. and New 
N. Wales, ard N. of the United States, extending to the Icy sea N. 
Behring’s straits N. W. and the Pacific ocean W. has been but 
very partially explored. From what is known, there appears to 
be no strong inducements to know more of it. Various tribes of 
Indians dwell on its rivers and lakes. and hunt in its mountains 
and forests, taking the fish from the one, and the animals from the 
other, for their sustenance and clothing. The Stony or Rocky 
mountains pass from the northern boundaries of the U. States, 
lat. 49° 30’ N. lon. 115° W. far toward the Icy sea. W. of these, 
along the Pacific ocean, from S.to N. are noted on the maps, 
New Hanover, New Cornwall, and New Norfolk, on a coast lined 
with islands and harbors. 


* Thompson’s Atlas, 1617. 
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We cloee our account of this part of N. America with the fol- 
lowing extract from M'Kenzie,® the only intelligent traveller (ex- 
cept Hearne) who has explored these dreary regions, and pub- 
lished an account of his discoveries. 

“ The last, but by no means the least, is the immense ridge, or 
succession of ridges, of stony mountains, whose northern extrem- 
ity dips in the North sea, in lat. 70° N. and lon. 135° W. running 
nearly S. E. and begins to be parallel with the coast of the Pacific 
ocean, from Cook’s entry, and so onwards tothe Columbia. From 
thence it appears to quit the coast, but sull continuing, with less 
elevation, to divide the waters of the Atlantic from tho3e which 
run into the Pacific. In those snow-clad mountains rises the Mis- 
sisippi, if we admit the Missouri to be its source, which flows Into 
the gulf of Mexico; the river Nelson, which is lost in Hudson’s 
bay ; M‘Kenzie’s river, that discharges itself inio the North sea; 
and the Columbia, emptying itself into the Pucific ocean. The 
great river St. Lawrence, and Churchill river, with many lesser ones, 
derive their sources far short of these mountains. It is, indeed; 
the extension of these mountains so far south on the sea-coast,. 
that prevents the Colum)ia from finding a more direct course to 
the sea, as it runs obliquely with the coast upwards of eight de- 
grees of latitude before it mingles with the ocean. ; 

Itis further to be observed, that these mountains, from Coék’s 
entry to the Columbia, extend trom six to eiyht degrees in breadth 
easterly ; and that along their eastern skirts is a ‘narrow strip of 
very marshy, boggy, and uneven ground, the outer edge of which 
produces coal and bitumen: these I saw on the banks of M-Ken- 
zie’s river, as far north as lat. 66°. I alsa discovered them in my 
second journey, at the com:nencement of the Rocky mountains, 
in 56° N. lat. and 120° W. lon.; and the same was observed by 
Mr. Fidler, one of the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company, at 
the source of the south branch of the Suskatchawine, in about lat. 
52° N. and lon. 112° 30’ W.t Next to this narrow belt are ime 
mnense plains, or meadows, co nmeucing ina point at about the 
junction of the river of the Mouatain with M‘Kenzie’s river, 
widening as they-continue east and south, till they reach the Red 
Fiver, at its confluence watn the Assiniboin river, from whence 
they take a more southern direction, along the Missisippi towards 
Mexico. Adjoining to these plaiis.is a broken country, composed 
of lakes, rocks, and soil. 

From the banks of the rivers running through the plains, there 
appeared to ooze a saline fluid, concreting into athin scurfon the 
grass. Near that part of the Slave river where it first loses the name 
of Reace river, and along the extreme edge of these plains, are 
wery strong salt springs, which in the summer concrete and crys- 
Yallize in great quantities. About the lake Dauphin, on the S. W. 


® Journal of a Voyage through the Northwest Continent of Amerisa, 1789 to 
1793, vol. If. p. $82—386, N. York Edit. ; 

¢ Bitamen is also found on the coast of the Slave luke, in lat. 60° N. near it 
discharge by M‘Kenzie’s river; and also near the forks of the Elk river. 
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side of lake Winnipec, are also many salt ponds; but it requires # 
regular process to form saltfrom them. Along the west banks of 
the former is to be seen, at intervals, and traced in the line of the 
direction of the plains, a soft rock of limestone, in thin and nearly 
horizontal strata, particularly on the Beaver, Cedar, Winnipec, and 
Superior lakes, as also in the beds of the rivers crossing that line. 
It is also remarkable, that, in the narrowest part of lake Winnipec, 
where it is not more than 2 miles in breadth, the west side is faced 
with rocks of this stone 30 feet perpendicular ; while, on, the ease 
side, the rocks are more elevated, and of a dark gray granite. 

The latter is to be found thoughout the whole extent north of this 
country, to the coast of Hudson’s bay, and, as | have been informed, 
along that coast, onwards to the coast of Labrador; and it may be 
further observed, that betwcen these extensive ranges of granite and 
limestone are found all the great lakes of this country. 

There is another very large district which must not be forgotten ; 
and behind ali the others in situation as well as in soil, produce, and 
climate. This comprchends the tract called the Barren Grounds, 
which is to the north of a line drawn from Churchill, along the north 
border of the Reindeer lake, to the north of the Laks of the Hills and 
Slave Jake, and along the north side of the latter to the Rocky moun- 
tains, which terminate in the North sea, lat. 70° N. and lon. 135° 
W. in the whole extent of which no trees are visible, except a few 
stinted ones, scattered along its rivers, and with scarce any thing of 
surface that can be called earth; yet this inhospitable region is in- 
habited by a people who are accustomed to the life it requires. Nor 
has bountiful nature withheld the means of subsistence ; the reindeer, 
which supply both food and clothing, are satisied with the produce 
of the hills, though they bear nothing but a short curling moss, on a 
species of which, that grows on the rocks, the people themselves 
subsist when famine invades them. Their small lakes are not fur- 
nished with a great variety of fish; but such as they produce are 
excellent, which, with hares and partridges, form a proportion of 
their food. 

The climate must necessarily be severe in such acountry as we 
have described, and which displays so large a surface of fresh water. 
Its severity is extreme on the coast of Hudson’s bay, and proceeds 
from its immediate exposure to the N. W. winds that blow off the 
Frozen ocean. 

These winds, in crossing directly from the bay over Canada and 
the British dominions on the Atlantic, as well as over the eastern 
states of N. America to that ocean, (where they give to those coun- 
tries a length of winter astonishing to the inhabitants of the same 
latitudes in Europe,) continue to retain a great degree of force and 
cold in their passage, even over the Atlantic, particularly at the time 
when the sun is in its southern declination. The same winds which 
come from the Frozen ocean, over the barren grounds, and across 
frozen lakes and snowy plains, bounded by the Rocky mountains, 
lose their frigid influence, as they travel in a southern direction, till 
they get to the Atlantic ocean, where they close their progress. Is 
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nat this a sufficient cause for the difference between the climate in 
America, and that of the same latitude in Europe ? 

The climate on the west coast of America assimilates much more 
to that of Europe in the same latitudes : I think very little difference 
will be found, except such as proceeds from the vicinity of high 
mountains covered with snow. This is an additional proof that 
the difference in the temperature of the air proceeds from the cause 
already mentioned. 

Of the inhabitants of the coast of the Pacific ocean, we know tinthe 
more than that they are stationary there. The Nadowasis or Assini- 
boins, as well as the different tribes not particularly described, inhab- 
iting the plains on and about the source and banks of the Saskatch- 
awine and Assiniboin rivers, are from the southward, and their pro- 
gress is N. W.” 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
CHAP. I. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, NAMES, ORIGINAL POPULATION, HISTORI- 
“CAL BPOCHS, GOVERNMENT, COURTS, LAWS, RELIGION, Div18- 
1ONS, POPULATICN, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, LAXGUAGRS, LIT- 
ERATURE, UNIVERSITIES, ARTS, RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETIES, ARMY, NAVY, REVENUE, PUBLIC DEBT, NATIONAL 
FUNDS, MINT, POST OFFICE, BANKS, CITIES, ROADS, INLAND 
NAVIGATION, MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


Extent.) THE United States, since the late treaty with Spain 
has been concluded, extend from lat. 25° to 49° 37’ N. and from lon. 
64° 54to 135° W. The length from E. to W. is about 3700 miles ; 
the breadth from S. to N. about 1700. : 

Boundaries.| Bounded E.by the British Province of New- Brunswick 
and the Atlantic ocean; S. by the Gulf of Mexico, and the northern 
Spanish provinces in the viceroyalty of Mexico or New-Spain, from - 
which itis separated by a line commencing at the mouth of Sabine 
river, lat. 29° 36 N. up this river till it crosses the parallel of lat. 32° 
thence due N. to Red river; up that river to the 100th degree of 
W. longitnde ; thence on that degree tothe Arkansaw, and up it to 
its source ; thence to the 42d. degree of N. latitude, and on this par- 
allel W.to the Pacific ocean. The Pacific ocean forms the west- 
ern, and the Russian* and British North-American Provinces, the 
northern, boundary of the United States. Commissioners have been 
appointed, and are now engaged, in fixing the northern boundary of 
the United Statcs, which have ever been definitely settled. 

Names.J Juan Ponce, in 1515, gave tne name of Florida to the 
whole eastern coast of North-America. Queen Elizabeth, in 1584, 
called the whole of the country between Canada and Florida, Vir- 
ginia. In 1606, all the country N. of the present Maryland line was 
called Worth- Virginia ; and tbe country S. of that line, South Vir- 
ginia. The Dutch, in 1614, settled on the island of Manhattan, and 
claimed, what are now, the statesof New-York, New-Jersey, Penn- 
svlvania, and Delaware ; to which tract they gave the name of Atw- 
Netherlands. Ali the country 5S. of 36° 30’, including the Carolinas. 
Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama and Missisippi, received the name of 
Carolana, in 1630; and that of Carolina, in 1668. The tract now 
comprising Maine, New-Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode-Island and Connecticut, received the name of New-En- 
glaridin 1643, The inhabitants of these states glory in the name 
of Yankees. Fora long period before the revolution, the whole 
county was called The British Provincesin North-America, and often 
The Colonics by way of distinction. On the 4thof July, 1776, the 
Thirteen Colonics assumed the name of Tue Unitep STates oF 
AMERICA: a name which they have ever since retained. ™~ 


® Sce p. 671. 
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Some attempts have been made to give the United States a name 
which shall distinguish them from other parts of America, and that 
of Columbia, and #redunia, have been selected for this purpose ;_ but 
neither has yet obtained. 

Original Population.) The aborigines of the United States were 
divided into numerous independent tribes; but those in the Newe 
England and middle states composed two. and only two, distinct na- 
tions. ‘These were the Moheakanneews, and the Iroquois. We 
call them nations, not because they formed a body politic, governed 
by the same laws, and obcying the same sovereign; but because 
they spoke a common language, and acknowledged a common ori- 
gin. The Moheakanneews first settled the New-England and mide 
die states, and had probably been here centuries before the Iroquois 
intruded upon them from the northwest. All the Indians north of 
the Potowmac, east of the Missisippi, and south of the St. Lawrence, 
except the Iroquois, are known to have been tribes of this nation. 
The tribes south of the Potowmac were the Cherokees, the Creeks, 
the Chickasaws, Choctaws and Tuscaroras. These are known tobe 
distinct nations from the Moheakanneews ; though far less atten- 
tion has been paid to the history of the southern Indians, than to 
that of the Indians of New-Enyiland. 

MoweaKanngEws. The Moheakanneews of New-England* 
composed 10 distinct tribes, speaking different dialects of the same 
language.. The Abenaguis or Tarrateens inhabited Maine; the 
Pigwackets, the eastern and southern parts of New-Hampshire; 
the Coos Indians, the western part of that state and the state of Ver- 
mont; the Wampanogas in the old colony of Plymouth; the Mas- 
sachusetts round about Boston ; the Nipnets in the county of Wor- 
cester ; the Nashaways, a small tribe, in the same county; the Mo- 
heakanneews or Stockbridge Indians, in the county of Berkshire ; 
the Narragansetts, in Rhode-Island; and the Pequods, in Connecti- 
cut A succinct account of these various tribes willbe given in 
the geography of the respective states. For the character and man- 
ners of these Indians we must refer our readers to the writers who 
have treated of tlie history of New-England. 


® The colonists, who peopled New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland, appear to have paid but little attention to the history of the la- 
dians. Gn that account we are anable to enumerate the tribes of Moheakan- 
oeews, whieh occupied those states. We only know from the Indians themselves, 
perticalariy by one of their authors of the Stookbridge tribe, that those states 
were inhabited by men speaking the same language with themselves. 

The Micmacs of Nova-Scotia, and the Marechites of New-Brunswick, are be- 
lieved also to have been Moheakanneews. 

The Knisteneaux were andoubtedly the same people with the Moheakaa- 
neews; for many of their words were the same, as appears from the vocabulary 
of M'fKenzie. 

M‘Kenzie, who was well acquainted with the language and character of the 
Knisteneaux, considers them also as originally the same people with the Sioux 
or Indians of Louisiana. The evidence of national identity, in this case, is furnish- 
ed prineipally by identity of language, and partially, also, by similarity of appear- 
ance, customs and traditions. The various tribes of Moheakanneeyws all under- 
stoed each other: Their dialects were not more different from each other, than 
t Dorie and Ionie ; nor as much se as those of Yorkshire and Cornwall io 
nil, or as those of Normandy and Provence in France. 


id 
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Iroquors. The Iroquois occupied both sides of the Mohawk, 
and all the western part of the state of New-York, the northwestern 
parts of Pennsylvania, and a part of the country on lake Erie, in the 
state of Ohio. Their territorics comprehended about 60,000 square 
miles. Their influence, however, was felt through all the adjoining 
country. They constituted 6 tribes, the Mohawks, Oneidas, Sen- 
ecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, and Tuscaroras. The Mohawks were 
the oldest and most powerful tribe. The Tuscaroras were the 
youngest. They joined the confederacy long after the others, hav- 
ing migrated from North-Carolina. 

Historical Efochs.) Nothing will be mentioned under this article, 
which does not concern the United States as a nation; since all the 
events, which affect only the individual states, will be mentioned in 
their respective histories. 

1723. The British government proposed to the colonies to form . 
one general government. The object was to facilitate the collection 
of troops. This proposal was rejected. 

1741. An expedition, British and American, went against the 
island of Cuba, but returned without accomplishing its objects. 

1745. Louisbourg, a French fortress in the island of Cape Bre- 
ton, was taken, June 16, by an expedition from New-England. 

1754. A union of the colonies under one colonial government 
was again proposed, and prevented by the colony of Connecticut. 

1755. An expedition from New-England subdued the Frenth 
force in Nova-Scotia, and reduced the province. 

The same year the British and Americans made an unsuccessful 
attempt to break up the French settlements on the Ohio. General 
Braddock, their leader, was killed. 

The same year a French expedition from Canada, commanded 
by baron Dieskau, was defeated, on the shore of Jake George, by sir 
W. Johnston. 

1765. The stamp act passed the British parliament. This was 
the first attempt to lay a direct tax on the colonies. The right to 
lay the tax was denied, and the first colonial congress was convened 
at New-York, which declared the rights and grievances of the 
colonies, and presented a petition to the king, and a memorial to 
both houses of parliament. 

1773. The destruction of the tea in the town of Boston, and of 
the Gaspee schooner at Newport. 

1775. The battle of Lexington on the 19th of April roused ali 
America. 

The provincial congress of Massachusetts immediately voted to 
raise an army of 30,000 men. On the 17th of June occurred the 
battle of Breed’s- Hill, so honorable to American valor. About the 
same time, the articles of confederation were proposed by the second. 
congress at Philadelphia. On July 2d, general Washington took 
the command of the American army. 


1776. The British, March 17th, were compelled to evacuate 
Boston, and sail for Halifax. 
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On July 4th, the colonies were declared independcnt. The British 
took possession of New-York, Sept. 15th, and ina short time the 
surrounding country fell into their hands. General Washington 
retreated across the Delaware. 

1777. The‘Americans under gen. Washington were defeated at 
Brandywine, Sept. 11. On the 17th of October gen. Burgoyne sur- 
rendered his whole army to gen. Gates. 

1778. The treaty of alliance with France was formed, Feb. 6. 

1780. The defeat of the Americans at the battle of Camden. 

1781. The defeat of the British, under Tarleton, by gen. Mor- 
gan, at the battle of the Cowpens, on the 17th of January. On the 
8th of Sept. defeated cul. Stewart at the battle of Eutaw, and cleared 
Carolina of the British troops. 

On the 19th of October, Cornwallis surrendered his army to gen. 
Washington in Virginia. 

1782. Peace was concluded, on the 30th of November, between 
Great-Britain and the United States. 

The independence of America was acknowledged by Holland, 
April 19, 1782; by Sweden, Feb. 5; by Denmark, Feb. 25; by 
Spain, March 24; by Russia in July, 1783; by Prussia in 1785. 

1787, Sept. 17th. The federal constitution was agreed on by del- 
egates from all the states except Rhode-Island.* 

On the 30th of April, 1789, general Washington was inaugu- 
rated president of the United States at New-York; and re-elected 
on the 4th of March, 17938. Onthe 4th of March, 1797, he relin- 
quished the office of chief magistrate, to which he had been twice 
summoned by the gratitude of the American people ; and, on the 
14th of December, 1799, resigned a life of unrivalled usefulness and 

lory. : 

: In March, 1797, John Adams, esquire, was appointed president 
of the United States. He continued in office 4 years. .In 1861, 
Thomas Jefferson, esquire, was appointed to the same office, and re- 
appointed in 1805. In 1809, James Madison, esquire, was elected 
to the same office. In June, 1813, war was declared by the United 
States against Great- Britain, which lasted nearly two years. In 1817, 
James Monroe, esquire, succeeded Mr. Madison in the office of 
president of the United States. ; 


® The following exhibits at one view, the order, time, &c. in which the seve- 
ral states ratified the federal constitution. 


Majority. 
Delaware, December 93, 1787, unanimously 
Pennsyivania, December 13, 46 to 23 23 
New-Jersey, December 19, unanimously 
Georgia, January 3, 1788, unanimously 
Conneeticat, January 9, 128 to 40 88 
Massachusetts, February 6, 187 to 168 19 
Maryland, April 28, 63 to 12 51 
South-Carolina, May 23, 149 to 73 76 
New-Hampshire, June 21, 57 to 46 il 
Virginia, June 25, 89 to 79 10 
New-York, Jaly 26, SO to 25 5 
North-Carolina, November 27, 1789, 193 wo 75 118 
Rhode-Island, May 29, 1790, 3 
Vermont, January 10, 1791, by a great majority. 
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Government.; The United States were originally British colo- 
nies. The governments established over them by the mother coun- 
try were of four kinds. The first was a charter government, by 
wich the powers of legislation were vested in a governor, council, 
and assembly, all chosen by the freofile. This secured to the gov- 
erned far more freedom than either of the others. Of this kind 
were the governments of Connecticut.and Rhode-Island ; and the 
inhabitants of those states, from the time of obtaining their charters, 
enjoyed the same degree of liberty, which they have enjoyed since 
the revolution. Of this kind also was that of Plymouth colony, 
and originally that of Massachusetts. The second was a frofirie- 
tary government, in which the proprietor of the province was gov- 
ernor; although he generally resided in England, and administered 
the government by a deputy of his own appointment; the assembly 
only being chosen by the people. Such were the governments of 
Penasylvania and Maryland; and originally those of New-Jersey 
and the Carolinas. The third was a royal government, in which the 
governor and council were appointed by the crown, an the assem- 
bly by the people. Of this kind were those of New-Hampshire, 
New-York, Virginia, Georgia, New-Jersey, after 1702, and the Care 
olinas, after 1728. The fourth was a mixed government, in which 
the governor alone was appointed by the crown, and both the council 
and assembly were chosen by the pcople. .The governor, however, 
had the right to negative a certain number of the council; but not 
to fill up vacancies thus occasioned. Of this kind was the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts. This variety of governments created differ- 

ent degrees of dependence on the crown. The charter governments 
_ had the sole powcr of enacting laws; but the laws might not be 
contrary to the laws of England. in the others, the laws must be 
ratified by the king. | 

On the fourth of July, 1776, the colonies declared themselves 
FREE AND INDEPENDENT, and by seven years of distressing but 
successiul war, proved to the world the truth of their declaration. 
At the same time, by their delegates in congress, they published 
ARTICLES OF CONFRDERATIONy 1D which they styled themselves 
Tue Unirep Srates oF AmeERica. These were ratified by con- 
gress. July 9t. 1778. 

By these articles the thirteen states entered into a firm league of 
friendship, and beund themselves to assist each other against every 
enemy. Each state, however, retained its own sovereignty, and eve- 
ry power, jurisdiction, and right, not delegated to congress. Each 
State Was annually to appoint not less than two, nor more than sev- 
en, delegates, who were to meet every year, on the first Monday in 
November. No person could serve as delegate more than three, 
in any term of six years; nor could any delegate hold any office 
under the United States, Each state could recal its delegates dur- 
ing the year, and appoint new ones. In determining questions, each 
state had one vote. Each state was bound to abide by the deter- 
mination of congress, on all questions submitted to it by the con- 
federation. These articles were to be invariably observed by the 
several states, and the union was to be perpetual ; nor was any al- 
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 teration to be made in any of the articles, unlcss first agreed to in 
congress, and afterwards confirmed by the legislature of each state. 

These articles, after the war had ceased to give them vigor, 
were found inadequate. A convention met in Philadelpiia in the 
summer of 1787, consisting of deleyates chosen by each state, to 
fix upon the necessary amendments) This convention proposed 
an entirely new form of government, which was afterwards adopted 
by the several states, and which, since its adoption, has been mate- 
tially altered. ‘We give it here with the latest adilitions. 

Constitution. We.the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tran 
guillity, provide for the common defence, promote the general wel- 

e, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our -pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States 
of America. 

Ant. I. Sec.1. All legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
senate and house of representatives. , 

Sec. 2. The house of representatives shall be composed of mem- 
bers, chosen every second year by the people of the several states, 
and the electors in each state shail have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the state legislature. 

No person shall be a representative who shall not have attained 
to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of 
the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that state in which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several states, which may be included within this union, accordin 

to their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding 
to the whole number of free persons, including those bound to ser- 
vice for a term of years, and including Indians not taxed, three fifths 
of al! other persons. The actual enumeration shall be made with- 
in three years after the first meeting of the congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent term of ten years, in such mati- 
ner as they shall by law direct. The number of representatives 
shalJ not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each state shall 
have at least one representative ; and, until such enumeration shall 
be made, the state of New-Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 
three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode-Island and Providence Planta- 
tions one, Connecticut five, New-York six, New-Jerscy four, Penn- 
sylvannia eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North- 
Carolina five, South-Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

‘When vacancies happen in the representation from any state, _ 
the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies. 

The house of representatives shall choose their speaker and 
other officers ; and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Sec. 3. The senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two senators from each state, chosen by the legislature thereof, for 

six years ; and cach senator shall have one vote. 
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Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the 
first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three 
classes. The seats ofthe senators of the first class shall be vacated 
at the expiration of the second year, of the second class at the expi- 
ration of the fourth year, and of the tbird class at the expiration of the 
sixth year, so that one third may be chosen every second year; and 
if vacancies bappen by resignation or otherwise, during the recess of 
the legislature of any state, the executive thereof may make tempo- 
rary appointments until the next meeting of the legislature, which 
shall then fill such vacancies. 

No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to the 
age of thirty years, and becn nine years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state 
for which he shall be chosen. 

The vice-président of the United States shall be president of the 
senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The senate shall choose their other officers, and also a president 
pro-tempofe, in the absence of the vice-president, or when he shall 
ex ‘rcise the office of see of the United States. 

The senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. 
When the president of the United States is tried, the chief justice 
shal] preside: And no person shall be convicted without the con- 
currence of two thirds of the members present. “ 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than 
to removal from office, and disqualification to hold or enjoy any of- 
fice of honor, trust, or profit, under the United States; but the party 
convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, trial, 
judgment, and punishment according to law. 

Sec. 4. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
senators and representatives, shal] be prescribed in each state by the 
lezislature thereof; but the congress may, at any time, by law, 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing 
senators. 

'The congress shall assemble at least once in every year; and such 

meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shail 
by law appoint a different day. 
' Sec. 5. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own members ; and a majority of each shall 
constitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller number may 
adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the at- 
tendance of absent members, in such manner and under such pen- 
alties as each house may provide. 

Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings ; punish 
its members for disorderly behaviour; and, with the concurrence of 
two thirds, expel a member. 


Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings; and from 


time to time, publish the same, excepting such parts as may, in 
their judgment, require secrecy: and the yeas and nays of the mem- 
bers of either housc on any question, shall, at the desire of ene fifth 
of those present, be entered on the journal. 
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Neither house, during the session of congress, shall, without the 
consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any 
other place than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Sec. 6. The senators and representatives shall receive a com- 
pensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of 
the treasury of the United Sgates. They shall, in all cases, except 
treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest, 
duringetheir attendance at the session of their respective houses, 
and in going to or returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in either house they shall not be questioned in any other 
place. 

No senator or representative shall, during the time for which he 
was elected, be appointed to any civil office, under the authority of 
the United States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments 
whereof shall have been increased, during such time : and no person 
holding any office under the United States, shall be a member of 
either house, during his continuance in office. 

Sec. 7. All bills, for raising a revenue, shall originate in the house 
of representatives; but the senate may propose or concur with 
amendments, as on other bills. 

Every bill whicb shall have passed the house of representatives 
and the senate, shall, before it become a law, be presented to the 
president of the United States. If he approve, he shall sign it: but 
if not, be shall return it, with his objections, to that house in which 
it shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at large, on 
their journal, and proceed to re-coneider it. If, after such re-con- 
sideration, two thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall 
be sent, together with the objections, to the other house, by which it 
shall likewise be re-considered: and if approved by two thirds of 
that house, it shall become a. law. But, in all such cases, the votes 
of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays: and the names 
of the persons voting for and against the bill shal] be entered on 
the journal of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be re- 
turned by the president, within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it 
shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a law, im like 
manner as if he had signed it, unless the congress, by their adjourn- 
ment, prevent its return; in which case it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the concurrence of the 
senate and house of representatives may be necessary, (excepton a 
question of adjournment,) shall be presented to the president of the 
United States; and, before the same shall] take effect, shall be ap- 
proved by him ; or, being disapproved by him, shall be re-passed by 
two thirds of the senate and house of representatives, according to 
the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

Sec. 8, The congress shall have power, : 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the 
debts, and provide for the common defence and general welfare of 
the United States: but all duties, imposts and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States. 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 
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To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the sev- 
eral states, and with the Indian tribes. . 

To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform jaws on 
the subject of bankruptcies, throughout the United States. 

To coin money; rcgulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin ; 
and fix the standard of weights and measures. 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and 
current coin of the United States. 

To establish post-offhices and post roads. 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing 
for limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries. 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court. 

Todefine and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offences against the law of nations. 

- Todeclare war; grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water. 

To raise and support armies. But no appropriation of money for 
that use shall be for a longer term than two years. 

To provide and maintain a navy. 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces. 

To provide for calling forth the militia, to execute the laws of the 
union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 

To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the militia, 
and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the ser- 
vice of the United States: reserving to the states respectively, the 
appointment of the officers, and the authority of training the milida 
according to the discipline prescribed by congress. 

To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over 
such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as-may, by cession of 
particular states, and the acceptance of congress, become the seat of 
the government of the United States; and to exercise like authority 
over all places, purchased by the consent of the legislature of the 
state in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings: and 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers, vested by 
this constitution in the government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof. 

Sec. 9. The migration or importation of such persons, as any of 
the states now existing, shall think proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
hibited by the congress, prior to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight: but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, 
not exceeding ten dullars for each person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may 
require it. 

No bill of attainder, or ex post facto law, shall be passed. 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in p: oportion 
to the census or enumeration herein before directed to be taken. 
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No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any state. 
No preference shall be given, by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue, to the ports of one state over those of another: nor shall 
vessels, bound to or from one state, be obliged to enter, clear, or 
pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law: and aregular statement and ac- 
count of the reccipts and expenditures of all public money shall 
be published from time to time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States. And 
no person. holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, 
without the consent of the congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or tide, of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, 
or foreign state. 

Sec. 10. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation ; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money ; 
emit bills of credit; make any thing but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post 
facto law, or law impairing the ooligation of contracts, or grant 
aay title of nobility. 

No: state shall, without the consent of the congress, lay any int- 
posts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be abso- 
lutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; and the net 
prodece of all duties and: imposts, laid by any state on imports or 
exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the United States ; 
and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and control-of the 
congress. No state shall, without the consent of congress, Jay any 
duty of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war, in ume of peace, 
enter into any agreement or compact with another state or with a 
foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in 
such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 

Art. If. Sec. 1. The executive power shall be vested in a 
president of the United States of America. He shall hold his of- 
fice during the term of four years, and, together with the vice- 
president, chosen for the same term, be elected as follows : 

Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole num- 
ber of senators and representatives, to which the state may be en- 
' titled.in the congress. But no senator or representative, or per- 
son holding an office of trust or promt under the United States, 
shall be appointed an elector. 

The electors shall meet in their rempective states, and vote by 
ballot for two persons, of whum one, at least, shall not be an inhab- 
itant of the same state with themselves. And they shall make a 
list of all the persons voted for, and of the number of votes for each ; 
which list they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the 
seat of the government of the United States, directed to the presi- 
dent of the senate. ‘The president of the senate shall, in the pres- 
ence of the senate and house of representatives, open all the cer- 
tifacates, and the votes shall then be counted. The person having 
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the greatest number of votes shall be the president, if such num- 
ber be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; and 
if there be more than one who have such majority, and have an 
equal number of votes, then the house of representatives shall im- 
mediately choose by ballot one of them for president: and if no 
person have a majority, then, from the five highest on the list, the 
said house shall in like manner choose the president. But in 
choosing the president, the votes shall be taken by states, the rep- 
resentation from each state having one vote ; a quorum for this 
purpose shall consist of a member or members from two thirds of 
the states : and a majority of all the states shall be necessary to a 
choice. In every case, after the choice of the president, the per- 
son having the greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
the vice-president. But if there should remain two or more who 
have equal votes, the senate shall choose from them, by ballot, the 
Vice-president. 

The congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, 
‘and the day on which they shall give their votes; which day shall 
‘be the same throughout the United States. 

__No person, except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of the 
‘United States at the time of the adoption of this constitution, shall 
‘be eligible to the office of president. Neither shall any person be 
‘eligible to that office, who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident within the 
United States. 

~ In case of the removal of the president from office, or of his 
‘death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties 
‘of the suid office, the same shall devolve on the vice-president ; and 
the congress may, by law, provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, both of the president and vice-president, 
“declaring what officer shall then act as president : and such officer 
shail act accordingly, until the disability be removed, or a presi- 
‘dent shall be elected. 

The president shall, at stated times, receive for his services, a 
‘compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished, 
‘during the period for which he shall have been elected: and he 
shall not receive, within that period, any other emolument from 
‘the United States, or any ofthem. ~ 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take the 
‘following oath or affirmation : 

‘© I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute 
the office of president of the United States: and will, to the best 
‘of my ability, preserve, protect, aud defend the constitution of the 
United States.” . 

Sec. 2. The president shall be commander in chief of the army 
‘and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several 
states, when called into the actual service of the United States. 
He may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in 
each of the executive departments, upon any subject relating to 
the duties of their respective offices : and he shall have power to 
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grant reprieves and pardons for offences against the United States, 
except in cases of impeachment. 

He shal! have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the senators pres- 
ent concur: and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate, shall appoint, ambassadors, other public 
Ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme court, and all other 
officers of the United States, whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law. But 
the congress may, by law, vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers, as they shall think proper, in the president alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

The president shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may 
happen during the recess of the senate, by granting commissions, 
Which shall expire at the end of their next session. 

Sec. 3. He shall, from time to time, give to the congress infor- 
mation of the state of the union, and recommend to their consid 
eration such measures as he shull judge necessary and expedient. 
_ He may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both houses, or ei- 
ther of them; and, in case of disagreement between them, with 
respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such 
time as he shall think proper. He shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers. He shall take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed ; and shall commission all the officers of the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. The president, vice-president, and all civil officers of 
the United States, shall be removed from office. on impeachment 
for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 

Aat. III. Sec. 1. The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts 
as the congress may, from time to time, ordain and establish. 
The judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
their offices during good behaviour ; and shall, at stated times, re- 
ceive for their services, a compensation, which shall not be dimin- 
ished during their continuance in office. 

Sec. 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and 
equity, arising under this constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under their au- 
thority ; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; 
to controversies to which the United States shall be a party; te 
controversies between two or more statcs, between a state and cit- 
gzens of another state, between citizens of different states, between 
citizens of the same state, claiming lands under grants of different 
states, and between a state, or the citizens thereof, and foreign 

states, citizens, or subjects. 

In all cases, affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and 
consuls, and those in which a state shall be a party, the supreme 
court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the othor cases before 
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mentioned, the supreme court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both 
as to law and fact. with such exceptions, and under such regulations, 
as the congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be 
by jury; and such trial shall be held in the state where the said 
crimes shall have been committed; but when not committed within 
‘any state, the trial shall be at such place or places as the congress 
may by law have directed. 

Ser, 3. Treason against the United States shall consist only in 
levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason un- 
less on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in opcn court. " 

The congress shall have power to declare the punishment of trea- 
son: but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or 
forfeiture, except during the life of the person attainted. 

Art. 1V. Sec. 1. Full faith and credit shall be given, in each 
state, to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every 
other state. And the congress may, by penal laws, prescribe the 
manner, in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, 
and the effect thereof. | 

Sec. 2. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the several states. 

A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or other crime, 
who shall flee from justice, and be found in another state, shall, on 
demand of the executive authority of the state from which he fled, 
be delivered up, to be removed to the state, having jurisdiction of the 
crime. 

No person, held to service or labor in one state, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labor; but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due. 

Sec. 3. New states may be admitted by the congress into this 
union ; but no new state sha!l be formed or erected within the juris- 
diction of any other state—nor any state be formed by the junc- 
tion of two or more states, or parts of states——without the consent 
of the legislatures of the states concerned, as well as of the con- 

ress. 3 
J The congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting, the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States: and nothing in this constitution shall 
be so construed, as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or 
of any particular state. 

Sec. 4. The United States shall guarantee to every state in this 
union a republican form of government; and shall protect each of 
them against invasion, and on application of the legislature, or of the 
executive, (when the legislature cannot be convened,) against domes- 
tic violence. - 

Arr. V. The congress, whenever two tnirds of both houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this consti- 
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tuition, or, on the application of the legislatures of two thirds of the 
several states, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, 
which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as 

rt of this constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three 

urths of the several states, or by conventions, in three fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed 
by the congress : provided, that no amendment, which may be made 
prior tothe year one thousand eight hundred and eight, shall in any 
manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the 
first article ; and that no state, without its tonsent, shall be deprived 
of its equal suffrage in the senate. 

Arr. VI. All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, 
before the adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid against the 
United States under this constitution, as under the confederation. 

This constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land ; and the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, 
any thing in the constitution or laws of any state to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

‘The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the mem- 
bers of the several state legislatures, and all executive and judicial 
officers, both of the Wnited States and of the several states, shall be 
bound, by oath or affirmation, to support this constitution ; but no re- 
ligrous test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States. 

Art. VIL. The ratification of the conventions of nine states 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this constitution between 
the states so ratifying the same. 

AmeEnvMEnNtTs. The following articles in addition to, and amend- 
ment of, the constitution, of the United States, having been ratified 
by the legislatures of nine states, are equally obligatory with the con- 
stitution itself. ) a 

I. Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thercof, or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peace. . 
ably to assemble, and to petition the government for a redress of 
grievances. 

II. A well regulated militia being necessary for the security of a 
free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed. 

III. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house 
without the consent of the owner ; nor in time of war, but in a man- 
ner to be prescribed by law. 

IV. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures, shall not be violated; and no warrants shall issue but upon 

e€ cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and the persons or things to be 
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V. No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a rrand 
jury, exccpt in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia when in actual service, in time of war or public danger; nor 
shall any person be subject, for the same offence, to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled, in any criminal case, 
to be witness against himsclf; nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use, without just compensation. 
~ VI. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right 
to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the state and 
district wherein the crime shall have been committed, (which dis- 
trict shall have been previously ascertained by law,) and to be inform- 
ed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in his favor; and to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defence. 

VII. In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed 20 dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserv- 
ed; and no fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise re-examined 
in any court of the United States, than according to the rulcs of the 
common law. 

VIII. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor crucl and unusual punishments inflicted. 

IX. The enumeration in the constitution of certain rights, shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

X. The powers not delegated to the Unitcd States by the consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states re- 
spectivcly, or to the people. 

Xl. The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed 
to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by citizens of another state, or by 
citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

XII. The following is in licu of the third paragraph of the first 
section of the second article of the constitution. 

The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote, by 
ballot, fur president and vice-president, one of whom, at least, shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same state with themselves; they shall 
name, in their ballots, the person voted for as president, and, in dis- 
tinct ballots, the person voted for as vice-president; and they shall 
make distinct lists of all persons voted for as president, and all per- 
sons voted for as vice-president, and of the number of votes for 
each, which lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, 
to the scat of the government of the United States, directed to the 
president of the senate—the president of the senate shall, in pres- 
ence of the senate and house of representatives, open all the cer- 
tificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatcst number of votes for president, shall be the président, 
ifsuch number be a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed; and if no person have such majority, then from the per. 
sons having the highest numbers, not excecding three, on the list 
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of those voted fur as president, the house of representatives shall 
choose immediately. by ballot, the president. But in choosing the 
president, the votes shall be taken by states, the representation from 
each state having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall consist 
ofa membcr or members from two thirds of the states, and a ma- 
jority of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. And if the 
house of representatives shall not choose a president whenever the 
right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of 
March then next following, then the vice-president shall act as 
president, as in case of the death or other constitutional disability of 
the president. 

The person having the greatest number of votes, as vice-presi- 
dent, shall be the vice-president, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed ; and if no person have a ma- 
jority, then, from the two highest numbers on the list, the senate 
_ shall choose the vice-president—a quorum for the pupose shall con- 
sist of two thirds of the whole number of senators, and a majority of 
the whole number shall be necessary toa choice. But no person 
constitutionally ineligible to the office of president, shal! be eligible 
to that of vice-president of the United States. 

Beside this general government, each state is an independent 
sovereignty, possessing a republican form of government ; retaining 
ali the powers not expressly vested in congress, and entrusted toa 
governor, legislature, and judiciary, chosen directly or indirectly by 
the people. Abstracts of the constitutions of the several states will 
be given in their proper places. 

Courts.) The courts of the United States are of three hinds, a 
sufrreme court, circuit courts, and district courte. The first is cs- 
tablished by the constitution; the two last by laws of, congress. 
The supreme court consists of a chief justice, and six associate 
jadges. It is only a court of appeals, and a court of errors. The 
attorney general of the United States is the public prosecutor before 
this court. 

The circuit courts consist of a judge of the supreme court, and 
the district judge of thc state. 

The United States, for this purpose, are divided into 7 circuits, 
and 25 districts. 

The first circuit includes the districts of New-Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Rhode-Island ; the second, those of Vermont, Con- 
necticut, and the two districts of New-York; the third, those of 
New-Jersey and Pennsylvania; the fourth, those of Maryland and 
Delaware ; the fifth, those of Virginia and North-Carolina; the 
sixth, those of South-Carvlina and Georgia; the seventh, those of 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Beside these, the districts of Maine, 
Columbia, Michigan, Indiana, Missisippi, Louisiana, and Missouri, 
have each district judges, though they have not yet all been formed 
inLO Circuits. 

The circuit court sits twice a year in each district composing 
the circuit, in one of which the judge must reside. The district 
courts are held by the judge of the district, who has no authority 
out of his own district. These courts are held statedly four timeg 
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a year in each district, and as much oftener as the judge directs. 
The public prosecutor, before the circuit and district courts, is a 
district attorney. _A marshal is appointed, also, for each district, 
with the powers of a sheriff. The jurisdiction of these courts is ex- 
pressly limited by the 2d section of the 3d article of the constitution. 
All the objects of their jurisdiction are of a national character. 

Laws.) The laws, to which the citizens of the United States are 
subject, consist of national and state laws. 

The national laws are all written. They consist of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, public treaties, and acts of congress. The 
state laws are divided into written and unwritten. The written are 
the acts of the state legislatures. The unwritten isthe common 
law of the state, where that is ascertained. In other cases, the com- 
mon law of England is generally adhercd to by the state courts, where 
the circumstances of the country do not render it inapplicable. 

By an act of congress, the laws of the several states are regarded 
as rules of decision in trials at common law, in the courts of the 
United States. Of course the laws of the state in which the trial is 
held, regulate the court. As part of the laws of the states are un- 
written, this act gives a common law jurisdiction, in civil cases, to 
the federal courts. In criminal cases no such provision exists. 
The fenal code of the United States rests, therefore, upon the con- 
stitution and acts of congress. 

The state courts are bound, in their decisions, by the national 
laws, as well as by the laws of the state. 

Religion.} The constitution establishes no one form of religion, 
but secures to every citizen the free exercise of his own. Ina few 
of the states provision is made by Jaw for its support; in the others, 
the people are left at liberty to support it, or not to do it, at their 
option. The public teachers of religion are maintained differently 
in different towns and states ; all, however, in one or more of the 
following methods : by taxes, funds, pew rents, small glebcs, land 
rents, or voluntary contributions. 

The great body of the people denominate themselves Christians ; 
a very few are Jcws; anda few others are open infidels; a great 
number have yet their religion b choose. 

The following are the denominations of Christians: Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Friends, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, German Lutherans,-Dutch Reformed, Roman Catholics, Mo- 
ravians, Mennonists, Tunkers, Universalists, and Shakers, 

The Con6rREGATWNALISTS are the most numerous denomina- 
tion. There are about 1000 congregations of this denomination in 
New-England, beside a considerable number scattered through the 
middie and southern states. Their whole number is probably not 
less than 1200, and nearly an equal number of ministers and candi- 
dates. 

After them PresByTerraxs are the most numerous. They have 
a constitution and a confession of faith. Their supreme ecclesias- 
tical judicatory is styled Zhe General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. Subordinate bodies are synods, presbyteries and churche 
sessions. There were within the bounds of the general assembly 
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in 1810, 5 synods, 36 presbyteries, 772 congregations, and 434 minis- 
ters ; besides a considerable number of licentiates. In 1817, there 
were 10 synods, with the same number of presbyteries, and a large 
increase of churches and ministers. The great body of the Pres- 
byterians inhabit the middle, southern and western states. 

The number of Episcopa. churches in 1808, in New-England, 
was 65, and of ministers, 48. In the middle states there were 68 
churches and 66 ministers, and in the southern, 105 churches and 
111 ministers: in all 240 churches and 213 ministers. There has 
been a large increase since. There are seven dioceses inthe U. 
States, in which are as many bishops. A bishop, with certain of his 
clergy, form a state convention. But the general convention of the 
protestant episcopal church, its the body to whose care the interests 
ofthe whole church are intrusted. This convention is composed of 
two houses: the house of bishops, and the house of delegates, con- 
sisting of clergymen and laymen. 

The Frienps are most numerous in the middle states. An ac- 
count was taken in 1812 of all the meetings of Friends in America, 
by which it appears, that there were 89 congregations connected: 
with the yearly mecting in R. Island, and 98 connected with the 
yearly meeting in New-York. 

Meruopists. The great body of this denomination live in the 
interior of the southern states, though they are scattered throughout 
.the union. They style themselves Zhe United Socicties of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Their number, in 1809, amounted 
to 154,500.* These are the Wesleian or American Methodists. 
They had three bishops in 1817. The total number of this denom- 
ination throughout the world, was estimated, in 1816, at 436,290. 

The Baptists are independents in their government and disci- 
pline. Of this denomination there were in 1818, 138 associations; 
2682 churches, 1859 ministers, and 190,000 members.t 

The LutueErans have about 100 congregations in Pennsylvania 
and New-York. They are of German extraction. The German 
Calvinists ave about equally numerous. These two denominations 
ve together in perfect harmony. 

The Durcu Reroruzep Cuurcu contains about 80 congrega- 
tions, composing one synod, styled The Dutch Reformed Synod of 
New-York and New-Jerecy. They hold the canons of Dordrecht, 
with some additional ones of their own, and adopt the Heidelberg 
catechism. 

The Romaw Catruotics are more numerrous in Maryland, than 
in any other state. They probably amount to 75,000. They have 
one archbishop in Baltimore ; and four bishops: one in Bostun, one in 
New-York, one in Kentucky, and one in New-Orleans. Except in 
Maryland, they are found principally in the large cities, and are al- 
Most universally foreigners, or their immediate descendants. 


* (Christian Observer, VIII. 670. . ; 
¢ Fourth Angual Keport of the Bap. Board of Foreign Missions 
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The Moravrians, in 1788, amounted to about 2000 souls. Their 
principal settlements are Bethichem, Nazareth, and Litiz in Penn- 
sylvania, Hope in New-Jerscy, and- Wachovia, on the Yadkin, in 
North-Carolina. There isa respectable congregation in N. York. 
They style themsclves The United Brethren of the Protestant Efis- 
cofial Church. They were introduced into America by count Zin- 
gendorf, in 1741. 

The Mennonists derive their name from Simon Menno, a Ger- 
man, who was born in 1505. In 1531 he became a Baptist. Some 
of his followers came into Gerinantown, Pennsylvania, in 1692. 
That is now their principal settlement. Their whole number in 
that state, in 1770, was upwards of 4000, divided into 13 churches, 
and 42 congregations, under the care of 15 clergymen, and 53 hi 
centiates. | 

The Tuners (from tunken, to fut a morsel in sauce) first ap- 
peared in America in 1719. Their principal settlement is Ephratay 
60 miles west of Philade!phia. In 1770 those in Pennsylvania were 
2000 in number, beside a few in Maryland. They are merely 
German Universalists. 

The Universa.ists are of two kinds, the followers of Dr. 
Chauncey, and those of Mr. John Murray. The latter sect has a 
number of churches, governed by a constitution formed in 1789, by 
a convention of their ministers at Philadelphia. Their congregations 
are increasing. 

The Suaxers are a small sect, which has existed in America 
‘since 1774, when a few of them came from England to New-York. 
Their principal settlement is at Nisqueunia, above Albany. They 
‘have others in New-Lebanon and Enficld, in New-Hampshire. 

A still smaller sect, called SanDEMANIANS, has existed in the 
United States, but is now nearly extinct. | 

The Jews are not numerous. They have synagogues at New- 
‘port, (R. I.) New-York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and Savannah. 

he whole number of Jews, in all parts of the world, is estimated at 
3 millions. | 

Divisions.| The United States will be considered under the 
four following grand divisions, viz. the astern, Middle, Southern, 
and Western. 


I. Eastern States, on New-Encranp. 


1. Vermont 4. Rhode-Island 
2. New-Hampshire 5. Connecticut 
Maine 


" { Massachusetts Proper 
li. Mrspzie Straras. 


1. New-York 4. Delaware 
2. New-Jersey 5. Maryland 
3. Pennsylvania 6. Golumbia District 
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1, Virginia 
2. North-Carolina 
3. South-Carolina 


AMERICA. 
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SouTHERN STATES, 


4. Georgia 
5. Florida 
6. Alabama 


lV. Wesrern STatres AND TERRITORIES. 


East of the Missisippi, from S. to N. 


1. Missisippi 
2. Tennessee 
Ss. Kentucky 
4. Illinois 


9. Missouri 
10. Arkansaw Territory 


5, Indiana 
6. Ohio 
7. Michigan ‘Territory 


, 8 Northwest Territory 


West of the Missisippt. 


11. Louisiana 
12. Territorics W. of 


these to the Pacific ocean. 


STATISTICAL TABLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


States and Ter. Popula. 


Capital 


ritories. tion, 18104 t sq. | miles towns. 
nnneteecngemenenene a 
UNITED STATES WASHINGTON 
l.°E. Stares. Boston. 
l. Vermont 217,895.21 10,212; 6 Montpelier None 
3 New-Hampshire 214.46022 1.2 9.491; 6 Concord None 
ah oe pao 2:28,705| 6 $9,000 (Portland None 
pao 472,040 65 7,250 ® Bostow None 
sland 76,931 a 5-4 a Newpo art 108 
5. Connecticut | 7 arrior’ 
si 261,942 55 he ee New-tiaven ase 
1,471,973 72,297) 41 418 
New-York 
ate M.Strares. | PHILADELPHIA 
; dle bis 959,039 20 3-4 46.085} 27 New-York 15,017 
3 ade rated 245,56229 1-2; 8,320 6 Trenton 10.85 
‘ Delawe Vaula 810,091 17 1-21 46,000 23 PHILADELPHIA 795 
elaware 72,674 34 i-4 2,120 2 Dover 4,177 ° 
5. Maryland 380,546 27 1- 13,959, 9 ‘ nnapolis 111,502 
6 Colambia Distr: ALTIUMORE. 
mbia District} 94 993 240 100 OWASHINGTON| 5-395 
2,491,945 116,575! 67 147,737 
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BTATISTICAL TABLE, &c. 


| [Avera is S| ie | 
States and Ter- Popula- |No. to] Square |» & Capital No. of 
ritories. tion, 1810. 1 sq miles. | & = | towns Slaves. 
' mile. lo <> 
1. S. STATES. | | ICuantrston. 
i Wictinin 974,622 14 70,000 23 Richmond | 392,518 
2 North-Carolina 555,500 bl 48,000, 15 “stn | 168,824 
: Columbia - 
3. South-Carolina 415,115)17 24,000} Din ARLESTON 196,365 
, P Milledgeville -o 
A. Georgia 252,433 “ 62,000 6 Ravan NAH 105,218 
= ‘Augustine 
5. Florida 20,000 60,000) ’Cabawba 
6. Alabama *74,000 44,000° 70 Huntsville 
2,291,670 $08,000, 53 862,925 
IV. W. STATES. | | 
E. of the Missisippi. | Monticello 17,088, . 
1, Missisippi §40,352 45,000 NATCHEZ 
Nashville 44,535 
2. Tennessee 261,727, 6 1-2) 40,000 >| Murfriesburgh 
| Frankfort 80,561 
3. Kentucky 406,511 9 1-2) 42,000 |\LexInGToNn 
' ; ; 12 982 52.000 o|\ Kaskaskia 168 
4. Illinois 282, 4 Corydon ogy 
5. Indiana 24,520 40,000 VINCENNES None 
Columbus 
6. Ohio 230,760 § $9,128) SCrncinNaTI 
7. Michigan Ter. 4,762 34,000] ODEeTROIT 24 
8. N. W. Territory | 150,000} 9% 
W. of the Missisippi. 
9. detect PP 20,845 I St. Louis 
10. Arkansaw Ter. 0 Arkansaw orate 
11. Louisiana 76,556 45,000 liNew-OrRLEANS ; 
12. Territories W. Rest W. of 
of these to the the Missi ‘ 
Pacific ocean. 985,000 
1,088,315) | 1,472,128 174,143 
Total, ||7,333,905, ' 1,968,990] +186 1,185,223 


Popiulation.| The number of inhabitants in the United States, 
in 1790, was 3,950,000; in 1800, 5,305,666; in 1810, 7,230,514. 
The increase in the first ten years was 1,355,666, and the ratio of in- 
crease 34} per cent. ‘he increase in the second ten years was 
1,924,848, and the ratio of increase 363 per cent. 

The inhabitants of the United States are composed of three class- 
es: Europeans and their descendents ; Africans and their descend- 


* Census of 1818 makes 67,694, without Lawrence and Marion counties. 
+ These new states will have their proportion of representatives in the next 
congress, making 4 or 5 more, and 6 new senators. 
§ Missisippi, in 1816, had 74,746 souls. . 
|| The next census will probably fall little, if any, short of 10,000,000. 
+ In 20 states, are 40 senators; making in the United States’ legislature, 226 


members. This number in both houses, will be increased after the next census, 
and the addition of several new states. 
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ants ; and the Aborigines. These classes are ranged according to 
their respective numbers. | 

The first is made up of English, German, Dutch, French, Irish, 
Scotch, Swedish, Swiss, and Welsh emigrants and their descendants. 

The great mass of the inhabitants are of English origin. New- 
England was settled entirely by Englishmen, except a few towns 
in the hilly country of the county of Hampshire in Massachusetts, 
which were settled by a colony from Ireland; and afew in Lon- 
donderry in New-Hampshire. With these exceptions, the settled in- 
habitants of New-England are even now entirely of English origin. 
The English and their descendants, also, constitute a considerable 
majority of the inhabitants in the middle states, and a still larger 
majority of the white inhabitants of the southern states. Probably 
nine tenths of the inhabitants of European extraction are of this de- 
scription. The Germans compose about one fourth part of the in- 
habitants of Pennsylvania. Considerable numbers of them are also 
found in New-York and New-Jersey. They speak their own lan- 
guage; and have their own clergymen, schoolmasters, and news- 
papers. ‘They generally speak, also, the English language. They 
are almost universally agriculturists, and Pennsylvania owes to them 
many of her improvements in agriculture. They are rising by slow 
degrees in education and scientific improvement. 

The Dutch settled the state of New-York, and are still numerous 
and highly respectable there. Numbers of them are also found in 
New-Jersey and Pennsylvania. They are generally farmers, though 
numbers of them are found in almost every profession, and claim 
their full share of learning, respectability, and wealth. Those who 
are settled in the large towns and speak English, have no Dutch pe- 
cultarities. But the Dutch villagers retain, to a great degree, the 
customs and character of their ancestors, who migrated to Ameri- 
ca early in the 17th century. 

A small colony of French Protestants settled on Staten Island, and 
at New-Rochelle, in the state of New-York. They were superior in 
their character to most colonists ; and several of their descendants 
have filled some of the highest offices in the United States. A num- 
ber of respectable French families have, at various times, settled in 
Charleston, S. Carolina. A few others of this description are found 
in Boston, New-Jersey, and other states. The great body of the 
later French emigrants to the United States, are mere adventurers. 

The Irish emigrants live principally in Pennsylvania. Consider- 
able numbers also are found in New-York, New-Jersey, Kentucky, 
and are scattered in most parts of the United States. More than 
half of these are Catholics. The colonies in Massachusetts and 
New-Hampshire are from the north of Ireland, called Scotch Irish ; 
as are, likewise, many of the Irish in the middle states. 

The Scotch are generally industrious, good citizens, well inform- 
ed, honest, and moral. They have settlements in New-Hampshire, 
New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, and North-Carolina. Num- 
bers of them are settled in the large towns, as merchants, booksellers, 
and other professions. | 
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A considerable number of Swedes are found in New-Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland. They are a peaceable and well informed 
people. 

There is a settlement of Swiss in the Indiana Territory, who are 
engaged in the culture of grapes. and making wine. 

Several small settlements of Welsh emigrants have been made in 
Pennsylvania and New-York. These are a very honest, industrious, 
sober people. 

The second class of inhabitants are Africans, brought here in 
slave ships, or their descendants; no less than 1,185,223 of these 
degraded people are still held in slavery in this land of liberty and 
equal rights. Upwards of 186,000 people of color are freemen. 
Great numbers of those who make up these two classes, are but 
partially of African origin. The mulattocs in the low country of 
the southern states may probably, at some distant period, outnum- 
ber the geruine blacks. 

The great body of the negroes are in the southern states, as may 
be seen in the Statistical Table, page 209. Their numbers in 
1790 amounted to 697,697 ; in 1800 to 893,605; and in 1810, as 
above stated, to 1,185.228. The increase in the first ten years was 
195,998 ; and the ratio of increase 29} per cent. The increase in 
the second ten years was 281,618.° 

The Aborigines constitute a third class, and are far less numerous 
than either of the others. A few are found in each of the New- 
England states, and on the east end of Long Island. These have 
lost the little respectability, which numbers would give them, and 
are in a miserably degraded state. Considerable numbers of the 
Iroquois or Six Nations still remain in the western part of the state 
of New-York. They have very valuable possessions of land. The 
greater part of them are fast losing all that characterized their fathers. 
The Wyandots, and parts of the Delaware and Shawanese tribes, 
inhabit small territories in the states of Ohio and Indiana; about 3 or 
4000 souls in al] these tribes. The former have lately, by treaty, 
ceded the greatér part of their charming lands on White river, to the 
U. States, and must soon retire beyond the Missisippi. Inthe Mich- 
igan and N. W. territories, the ancient patrimony of the Chipewas, 
are considerable numbers of Indians of this and several other tribes. 
The whote of the N. W. territory, W. of lake Michigan, is possess- 
ed by Indians. But the largest tribes who remain on the E. side of 
the Missisippi, are the Creeks, say 20,000; Cherokees, 13,500 ; 
Choctaws, 20,000 ; Chickasaws, 6,500 ; 60,000 in the whole, who 
inhabit some of the finest portions of the statcs of Georgia, Alabama, 
Missisippi, and Tennessee. It is probable that these Indians will, 
at no distant period, be constrained to migrate to the wildernesses on 
the W. of the Missisippi. Should this take place, it will operate un- 
favorably on the flourishing establishmentst already made, and those 


* See article Religious and Benevolent Societics. 


tA outs account of these estadlishments will be given, in the states 
where they exist. 
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contemplated, by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, for introducing among this,long neglected people, im- 
provements in arts, morals, and religion. The whole number 
of Indians, within the territory of the U. States, on this side of the 
Missisippi, is between 70,000 and 80,000. 

Of the tribes on the W. of the Missisippi, within the limits of the 
U. States, as they have been described, we have no means to ascer- 
tain the names, even, of them all, much less their nnmbers. We 
shall give all the information we possess on this subject under the 
head of the Western Territory of the U. States, which see. 

Manners and Customs.| The great body of the inhabitants of the 
United States are of English origin. Their character and manners, 
therefore, are formed on the English plan, varying from it however, 
and from each other, in consequence of the diversities in government, 
state of society, wealth, climate, and soil. 

The governments of the several states, and of the union, are elec- 
tive and popular. Every officer and magistrate is appointed, directly 
or indirectly, by the people. They pass every law, propose every 
measure, form every treaty, and dispose of all public property by 
themselves, or by those whom they elect to office. The effect of this 
state of things on public men has been, on the one hand, to check 
the pride of place and the insolence of office; and, on the other, to 
persuade many of them to descend to calumny, flattery, trimming, 
and falsehood. Its effect onthe community at large has been to in- 
spire, on the one hand, a high sense of personal independence, and a 
jealous care of national freedom: and, on the other, to impair the 
necessary distinctions in society, and put all men onalevel; to — 
give importance to mere numbers, and take it away from intelli- 

ce and worth; to show us, in a word, that there is no perfection 
in any thing under the sun. 

In the Eastern states, property is more equally distributed than in 
any other civilized country. Religion, here, also, except in Rhode- 
Island, is, and always has been, supported by law. At present, not 
far from 2,000 clergymen, generally well informed and orthodox, 
and all chosen by the peaple themselves, are weekly and daily em- 
ployed in enlightening and reforming their congregations. Schools 
are established within every little distance, and a grown person, a 
Bative of these states, can scarcely be found, who has not some ac- 
quaintance with reading, writing, and arithmetic. The inhabitants 
universally live in villages or towns of a moderate size, and have no 
overgrown capital, in which to learn profligacy of manners. The 
great body of them are farmers. These circumstances have given 
these states very much the manners and morals of Scotland. 

In the Middle states, religion is not supported by law, and 
there are fewer clergymen in proportion to the population. 
Schools are not as numerous, nor as well directed, and considerable 
numbers of the inhabitants are unable to read or write. Property is 
less equally distributed ; and the people are more divided, as in Eu- 
rope, into rich and peor. Extensive tracts have been lately settled, 
and still experience all the disadvantages attendant on new settle- 

ments. The original settlers came over at different times, and for 
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different purposes; belonged to different nations, and spoke many 
different languages. ‘They were not, gcnerally, enlightened; had 
no oneness of interests, or views; pursued no sysfem of institutions; 
and formed no settled habits. The English, Germans, Dutch, French, 
and Irish, still retain, in degree, their national languages, prejudices, 
virtues, and vices. They have settled generally by themselves, have 
little intercourse with each other, and little inclination or opportunity 
to form a common character. There are two large cities in these 
states, and the smaller towns are too prone to ape city manners and 
city life. The slaves are not sufficiently numerous here to have any 
material influence on the character of the people. The body of the 
inhabitants live on scattered farms, and cultivate their own lands. 
The elections are very corrupt; individuals acquire undue in- 
fluence. Individuals and families are found, however, scattered in 
great numbers, over all this division, distinguished for their intelli. 
gence, their piety, their refinement, and their worth, men who would 
be among the best citizens of any country. The state of N. York, in 
consequence of the numerous immigrations from the eastern states, is 
becoming more and more assimilated to them, in her institutions and 
manners. 

In the Southern states, also, religion is not supported by law, 
and large portions of the inhabitants enjey no regular stated 
preaching. They live chiefly on plantations, and have not generally 
been provided with schools. Considerable numbers of the white in- 
habitants cannot read. Labor is generally done on the coast, by 
slaves, and by the poor. The division of the inhabitants into rich 
and poor is as in many countries of Europe. Slavery has tended to 
corrupt the public morals, and has produced other bad effects. The 
slaves, with few exceptions, are treated with humanity and kindness. 
Duelling is here common. Gouging is more rare than formerly. 
Horseracing and cockfighting, particularly the former, are favorite 
amusements. Many of the inhabitants, however, far from possessing 
this character, or practising these vices, hold them in abhorrence. 
The ladies, also, almost universally deserve the esteem of all those, 
who know how to value delicacy and amiable manners. 

Lenguages.| The English language is almost universally spoken. 
All records are kept in it throughout the country, and all public 
business transacted. The German, Dutch, Swedish, Irish, Welsh 
and French are spoken more or less, and in all of them public wor- 
ship isin some place or other regularly performed. 

The German is spoken very extensively in Pennsylvania, and in 
parts of New-York. 

Dutch is spoken by numbers in New-York and New-Jeraey, and 
by a fewin Pennsylvania. 

Swedish is speken by a few in New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware. 

The Irish in and near Philadelphia, and the interior of Pennsyl- 
vania, in considerable numbers, retain their native language. 

A few Welsh settlements are scattered over the middle states. 

French and Spanish, the former very generally, are taught in the 
large towns, and spoken, as their vernacular dialect, by many occa- 
sional residents, and by a few of the settled inhabitants. 
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The English of the middle states, owing to the influx of foreigners, 
iS generally less pure than that of the northern or southern. 

The pronunciation of English gentlemen, where it has not been 
corrupted by the stage, differs imperceptibly from the pronunciation 


of New-England. 


Literature.| Few men, in America, have originally sufficient 
property, to justify them in devoting their lives to the pursuits of lit- 
erature. Our colleges have no well endowed fellowships to supply 
this deficiency.* A government merely popular can never extend 
to learning, any thing like English patronage ; and Mzcenases are 
indeed but rarely found in a couutry, where wealth or office is the 
general object of pursuit. The consequence is, that men of learning, 
oO the English stamp, are seldom found in the United States. The 
regular clergy, however, throughout the states, are not, as a body, 
behind the English clergy in theological or general learning. Well 
informed men, and men of liberal education, are numerous along the 
seacoast, and in most of the large towns in the interior. Inno coun- 
try on the globe, except Scotland, is common learning so universally 
diffused as in the eastern states. In the best seminaries, the Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew languages, Philology, Geography, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Logic, Rhetoric, and Theology, are 
taught by recitations and Icctures, to an extent not surpassed, in the 
general course of instruction, at Oxford and Carnbridge. 

Universities.| This respectable title is given to a number of our 
literary institutions, in the different states. Those who are ac- 
quainted with £urofiean Universities, and our own, would very 
baturally suppose, with one or two exceptions perhaps, that 
the word bad two quite different meanings in the two countries. 
Our Literary Institutions, of all grades, will be named and described 
acotid their proper heads, in the respective states to which they be- 
ong. 

The following tables, compiled with, great labor and accuracy, are 
inserted under this article as containing valuable information. 


® The Theological Institution at Andover hasa fund, given by the late vener- 

able SAMUEL ABBOT, Esq. for the support of a number of Fellows; and some 

young gentlemen, who have honorably completed their education at the institu- 

a i been placed on the foundations for the purpose of leisurely prosecuting 
ir stadies. 
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TABLE No. I. 


Showing the whole number of Alumni, and the whole number of Min- 
deters, at the principal Colleges inthe U. S.; and the number of 
Alumni living, and the number of Ministere living, according to the 
latest information. 


te of the! 
Catalogue. No. of | No. of | Alumni | Ministers 
examined.! Alumni. | Ministers | living. living. 


Name of the 
College. 


Harvard 1818 1708 285 
Yale 1817 1658 357 
Princeton 1815 1023 147 
Columbia 1814 ad ad 
Brown 1817 718 130 
Dartmouth 1816 992 228 
Carlisle’ 1813 2438 58 
Williams 1817 434 }07 
Union 1813 280 32 
Bowdoin 1816 90 2 
Middlebury 1817 250 55 
S. Carolina 1816 260 | 5 

Toral 7,643 | 1,406 


A letter from a gentlemen in Lexington states, that there are now 
living 9 ministers who were educated at Transylvania University. 
‘An officer in William and Mary College in Virginia, says, in a letter 
dated February, 1818, “ There has not been a minister educated 
here, for the last 20 years, I know ; and I believe there has not bees 
f&n instance of one since the Revolution.” 

If we estimate the number of ministers living, for Columbia Col- 
lege at 50, and 9 for Transylvania, and add them to the 1406 in the 
ae it will make the whole number for the 14 principal Colleges 

465. 


* Not specified in the Catalogue. The number of ministers living is probably 
‘sbeut 50 ont of the 67. 
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TABLE No. Il. 


Shewing the number of Graduates and Ministers of the principal colleges 
of ten years, from 1642 to 1810. | 


1642 to 4650 to 1660 to | 1670 to | 1680 to | 1690 to | 1700 te | 1710 to 1720 to 


1650 1660 1670 1680 1690 1700 1710 1720 1730 


i 


_— a, TS TS ES — — | 
Grad. Min. (Grad. Min. ‘Grad. Mio. Grad.| Min. 'Grad.| Mio. Grad Min Grad. Min. 


Grad.| Min. | Grad. Min. 


cece! aee| Ee fA SS a eee 


es ee mn eens el 
Harvard 26 71 35 69 29 49 27 sg | 44 | 123 68 122 | 68 , 151 75 | $65 -| 1366 
Yale —~$8 | «29 57 | 35 | 141 

~ nes CD Tie or [ave 1 ato 08 Vas 
Total | | f ot (Feo 97 | a08 1 110( 506 | 199 

1730 to 1740 to 1750 to 1760 to 1780 to 1790 to 1800 to 

1740 | 1750 1760 1770 1790 1800 1810 

quem pre | CE qm | aE 


qqnmmeeee | meee | CORE qn 


ee) 
Gead| Min |Graa| Min. |Grad.| Min |Grad.} Min. |Grad. Min. |Grad.| Min. |Grad.| Mio. |Grad| Min. 


Harvard $12 116 | 239 93 | 422 879 76 | 396 | 74 4523 60 
Yale 179 711 319 95 } 325 417 | 105 | $04 60 534 100 
Princeton 19 66 | 193 168 20 | 236 | sg | S42 29g 
Columbia § 53 34 6 | 169 23 219 20 
Brown il 92 30 | 198 45 256 48 
Dartmouth 184 | 79 } 360 | 80 | 33S 49 
Carlisle 40 13 ] 128 | 34 58 15 
Williams 94 | 23 | 232 71 
Union 31 8 158 5 
Bowdoin 93 
Middleb’y g 
8.Carolina 9s | 
—_—|—— : 7 
Total ' 491 | 187 a 9 8 


SS SE Sage cos | ee, 


477 | 180 , 719 7 7 
| es9 3,004 317 §3,0891 967 [1,314] S19 1,911] 370 (2,799! 4 
a a 53 


28 
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TABLE No. III. 


Shewing the number of Graduates and Ministers at the above mentioned 
Colleges in four distinct periods between the acttlement of the countru 
and the year 1810. 


1770 to 1810 7103 Carlisle, Wiliams, - 
: Union, Bowdoin, Mid- 
diebury and S. Caro- 


lina from their estab- 


Whole num-| Number Proportion 
Periods. ber of Grad. of Min. of Min. ’ 

.S | ‘he colleges includ- 
100 years, from ed iu this period are 
162) to 1720° 814 436 } 1-2 Harvard & Yale from 

their establishment. 
Se The colleges includ- 
ed in this period are 
50 years, from 1-3 epee ay bade 
: 3197 1135 - «the whole period, & 
1720 to 1770 Princeton, Columbia, 
and Brown from their 

| establishment. 
| Harv., Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, and 
| Brown for the wholc 
40 years, from ; period,& Dartmouth, 
-§ | 


The colleges includ- 
ed ia this period are 
1418 


The colleges includ- 

ed in this period are 

, 453 | 1-6 the same as in that 
| 


10 years, from sf 
2792 
1800 to 1810 immediately preced- 


ing. 


* For 18 years of this period no college was in existence. Harvard was not estab- 
lished before 1638. 


TABLE No. IV. 


Shewing what will be the pofiulation of the United States, and the 
number of collegially educated ministers 10 years hence, sufpipostng 
both to increase in the frofiortion tn which they have increased for 10 
years frast. 


Number of collegially 
~ Population. educated Ministers. — 
1818 9,000,000 | 1465 ] 1 to 6,000 souls. 


1841 18,000,000 = 
1864 36,000,000 
1887 


72,000,000 3,000 I to 24,000 souls. 
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The Arts.] The state of the arts corresponds with that of the 
literature of the United States. In the mechanic arts, and in 
painting, engraving, and architecture among the fine arts, there is 
as much hative genius in the United States, as in any part of the 
world; and this genius, for the last few years, has been cultivated 
toa very considerable extent, and in some instances has rivalled 
the most splendid and useful exhibitions of it in the old world. 

Religious and Benevolent Socicties.| There are several institue 
tions of this character, embracing either the whole, or Jarge sec- 
tions of the United States, descriptions of which properly come 
under this head. 

1. Zhe American Board of Commissioners Sor Foreign Missions, 
instituted in 1810. The object of this Board is, to devise, adopt, 
and prosecute, ways and means for propagating the gospel among 
those, who are destitute of the knowledge of Christianity.” The 
executive powers of this Board are vested in a Prudential Commit. 
tee of five members. Their operations have been ‘laborious and 
successful. They have made missionary establishments at Bom- 
bay and Ceylon, in India; have resolved on one at Jerusalem ; and 
have already flourishing ones at Brainerd (Chickamauga) among 
the Cherokee, and at Eliot C Yalo Busia) among the Choctaw In- 
dians, In our own country. Others are about to be made on Ar- 
kansa river, and among the Chickasaws. The annual receipts and 
expenditures of the Board have gradually risen to upwards of 
30.000 dollars, and are increasing. It has auxillary societies es- 
tablished throughout the country. 

2. The Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, instituted in 1814, for 
the like purposes ; who have missions in Bermah in the east, and 
among the Indians inthe west. Their annual receipts and expen- 
ditures are between 20,000 and 30,000 dollars. 

3. The American Bible Society, established in May, 1816. .The 
seat of the operations of this society is in the city of New-York. 
Its sole object is “to encourage a wider circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures without note or comment.” Its first president, the 
Hon. Elias Boudinot, gave tous funds the handsome donation of 
10,000 dollars. In the course of the two first yeurs of its opera- 
tions, the society purchased six sets of stereotype plates, of differ- 
ent sizes, and issued 24.000 bibles. The number of auxiliaries at 
the end of the second year was 155. 

4. The United Foreign Mission Society, composed of the Presby- 
terian, Reformed Dutch, and Associate Reformed Churches, in- 
stituted in 1817. They have yet made no public report of their 
operations. 

5. Lhe American Society for educating fiious Youth for the Gos- 
fel Ministry, instituted in 1816. Jn the year ending Oct. 1, 1818, 
about 7,000 dollars had been expended in furtherance of their ob- 
ject- At the beginning of the year 1819, the society had nearly 
200 beneficiaries on their list, hopeful youth, of piety and talents, 

‘tawhom they were giving more or less assistance. This highly 
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useful society is prosperous, and well deserves the public patron- 
age. 

6. Institution for improving the Education of fious Young Men, 
called to the Christian Ministry, founded by the Baptists in 1818. 
The design of this association is sufficiently indicated by its utle- 

7. The Education Society of the Presbyterian Church in the Uni- 
ted States of. America, instituted 1818. Its object is the same as 
that of the American Education Society. 

8. New-England Tract Society, established in 18!4. At the 
end of two years after its establishment, this society had published 
798,000 tracts of different kinds, constituting four complete vol- 
umes. 

9. American Society for colonizing the Peofile of Color of the Uni- 
ted States, established in 1816. The objeet of this association is 
expressed in its title. Agents have been sent, under its direction, 
to survey the western coast of Africa, with a view to fix on an eli- 
gible situation for planting a colony. Their report, highly favor- 
able and interesting, was made in Dec. 1818, recommending the 
country of Sherdro, or near it, .as in all respects best adapted to 
the purposes of the society. 

In our account of the different states, other institutions of this 
kind will be mentioned. 

Army, Military Posts, and Militia.] Standing armies are 
deemed inconsistent with a republican form of government. The 
grand defence of a country is its militia) No more troops are 
retained in service in time of peace, than are deemed necessary to 
protect and keep in repair the military posts on the frontiers and 
coasts of the United States. These amount to about 5 or 6000, 
the expense of whose support, for the year 1818, was 3,599,245 
dollars. In 1802, there were 27 military posts in the U. States ; 
in 1818,73. Among these are the following. 

On the Gulfof Mexico fronticr. 1. Barrataria, on the west end of 
Grand Terre, commanding the entrance into Barrataria bay. 2. 
Placquemine Turn, on the banks of the Missisippi, 60 miles below 
New-Orleans. 3. Bayou Bien Venue, near lake Borgne, covering the 
appreach to New-Orleans through the lake. 4 and 5, Chef Menteur, 
and Regalets. These two works are on the margin of the passages 
into lake Ponchartrain, covering the approach to the rear of New- 
Orleans, and the country above. 6 and 7, AZodile Point and Dauphin 
Island. These two command the entrance into Mobile bay. The | 
cost of these works is estimated at 3,000,000 dollars. 

On the Chesaf:ecake Bay. The fortifications here, are to be lo- 

cated at the entrance of Hampton Roads, at Old Point Comfort, and 
on Rif Rap Shoal, each to mount 250 cannon. Coast estimated at 
3$,000.000 dollars. 
_ On Delaware Bay. The key to the water approach to this bay, 
is the Pea Patch, which is an island of soft mud. This fortress, 
of 120 cannon, is to be strengthened by the occupancy of the ad- 
jacent Delaware and New-Jersey shores, and two steam batteries. 
Cost estimated at 300,000 dollars. | 
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WVew-York Harbor. In addition to the fortifications which have 
already been here made, is a castellated tower, at the Narrows, on 
Hendrick’s reef, with 96 cannon; cost 275,000 dollars. To be 
occupied in future, in order to complete the defence of New-York, 
are Sandy Hook, Staten island, the west end of Long island, Brook- 
lyn Acights, and Frog point, on the Sound. 

The surveys of the eastern and southern Atlantic states have 
not been completed. Tortresses have been erected in most of the 
principal towns along the coast, and are occupied by troops. 

The following are the military establishments made and sup- 
ported. by the government. Two armories, one at Springfield, 
Mass. the other at Harper’s Ferry, on the Potomac, Virginia; 4 
arsenals, 1 at Watertown, Mass. 1 at Watervliet, New-York, | at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1 at Augusta, Georgia; and a fowder 
magazine, at Frankford, near Philadelphia. At West Point, New- 
York, the United States have a military academy, where young 
“men are educated for the army. 

From the report of the secretary of war, (Dec. 1818,) recom- 
mending to congress the opening and constructing of roads and 
canals, with a view to military operations, &c. it appears, that the 
United States troops have made a road from Plattsburgh to Sack- 
ett’s harbor, N. Y. and have completed 50 miles at one end of a 
road from Columdia, in Tennessee, to Madisonville, in Kentucky, 
with causeways and bridges of durable materials, and about 40 
miles, at the other end, in like manner :—and a distance of 70 
miles of a military way from Detroit to the Miami of the Lakes, 
executed in the best manner ; the road being 80 feet wide, cause- 
wayed in more than 60 places, and having bridges of considerable 
length, one of which, now building, is 450 feet long, and con- 
structed of timber. These are the only military roads which had 
heen commenced the beginning of 1819. 

Militia. The following official documents give the best view 
we possess, of the militia of the United States. 
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Abstract from a return of the Militia of the United States—laid before 
Congrese by the President, February 13, 1813. 


| 


-o |s2]) .2] 22 | . 1 sl 7 : 
ef led] -2| 22 | ay) 8] 2 | s [alee 
Zz lfz2|4%| Essel fe oe] # | € ES|lE 
States & Territories. ae ‘Sul eiawvs!l of Cc; 3 Pe z.2125 5 
Selec Psleezr| <o | se] a a Pes 
E be a) ES | oa 
' ; aw Se coe | 
New-Hampshire 18208: 710] 1776 1812 24405 26 15378, 1720,'720 
Massachusetts 55158 2564, 2169 1812 70530 157| 48994 1376}2 +30,2358 
Vermont 15543 S03, 1035, 1809 20273 6! 11525 1041/1099 
Rhode-!sland $204 30) 80 W8Il 42tt Ql 3505) 58! 87 
Connecticut 16097 565, 6061! 1813 21666, 25, 14020: 2309/1794 
New-York 75876 3251| S191, 1812 98605, 51; $8918 4791]5890:4788 
New-Jersey 28095 668 1350 401811 33891 26) 14909) 19 5238/1989 
Pennsylvania °94725 °246 °1759 ©2086 1812 99414 3470 ret. 
Delaware 6475 81| 116 921810 “7451' 11| 340 59| 59 
Maryland 28123 403) 1135, 18if 32189n-96 | 
Virginia 60248 1720) 4194 1811 75780, 33: 14990 1547:2817 
North-Carolina 42944 120| 1150. 1812 50992, |F23873 7404! 576.2788 
South-Carolina 25194 914! 1587 91041811 33729, 84411243 54961369 140 
Georgia 21076; 117| 625 1810 95729, 5| 5182' 3479| 250: 330 
Kentueky 35488 53} 539 29581811 44422 554018175) 345: 531 
Tennessee 25910 $57 1812 29183 4626, 9419} 120, 100 
Ohio 27103] 70| 793 28361811 35277; 5| 4927, 9746 3891095 
Louisiana no ret. | 
District of Columbia} 2088 62 1812 2252) 1| 628 50; 60) 120 
Missisippi Territory} 4372 240 1812 5274 797, 805 14 
Indiana Territory $630 1811; 4160 130} 1109 
IWinois Territory  jno ret 
Missouri Territory | do. 
‘TOTAL - - 719449!. 
* Including officers. ¢ 19086 fusils. + 9000 fusits. 


The returns made to the department of war, Dec. 1818, loose 
as they are, exhibit the following result. 


Massachusetts, 70.736 | South-Carolina, no return 
New-Hampshire, 25,794 | Georgia, no return 
Rhode-Island, 8,350 | Kentucky, 25.745 
Connecticut, 20,593 | Ohio, - 61,438 
Vermont, no return | Tennessee, no return 
New-York, 112,586 ;- Louisiana, 9,894 
New-Jersey, 35,169 | Indiana, no return 
Pennsylvania, 118.018 | Missisippl, ho return 
Delaware, no return j Illinois, 2.128 
Maryland, no return | Missouri Territory, 6,502 
Virginia, 85,758 | Michigan Territory no return 
North-Carolina, 50,587 | Alabama Territory, no return 


From‘such data as the above 


facts present, the militia of the 


states from which the returns are wanting, may be estimated at 
150,000 ; which, with the returns that are received, will make the 


total upwards of 800,000. 
as precise as they m 


We are quite sure, if the returns were 
ight be, that the numbers enrolled in the mi 


litia would be found considerably to ‘exceed a million. 
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Navy.) The navy of the United States, in the beginning of the 
year 1819, consisted of the following vessels. ° 


Rank. No. Rate » Guns 
Ships — 5 74 370 
Frigates 5 44 220 

3 36 108 

2 32 64 

Ships 3 24 72 
——— ‘ } 22 22 
a 4 18 72 
ae 1 14 14 
Brigs 1 20 20 
oor 5 18 90 
ae l 16 16 
1 14 14 

Schooners 1 16 16 
r 12 12 

4 6 24 

l 4 4 

—— ae l 2 2 
, 1 i 1 

Sloop l 1 | 
42 1442 


Beside the above are 2 ships, 3 Brigs, and 2 Schooners, the 
number of guns not mentioned.—Also the Fulton steam frigate, 
18 baryes, 6 galleys, of 2 guns each, 1 anchor hoy, ! felucca of 2 
guns, 2 launches, and 7 gun-boats. 

There are 5 large ships now on the stocks, viz. 1 at Norfolk, 
1 at Washington, ! at New-York, { at Charlestown, (Mass.) and 
1 at Portsmouth, (N. H.) 

In April, 1816, Congress passed an act for the gradual increase 
of the navy of the United States, and granting one million dollars 
per annum for eight years, for that purpose. This act author- 
ises the president of the United States, to build 9 ships of 74 guns, 
and 12 of 44 guns. 

The estimated amount ofthe expenses for the navy, for the 
year 1817, (including the million for permanent increase of the 
Navy,) was $3,986,658, 75 cts. 

Revenue.] TVhe revenue of the United States arises from du- 
ties on the tonnage of vessels entered at the various custom: 
houses, on imported goods, wares and merchandize, internal du- 
ties, direct tax, postage, public lands, and other miscellaneous 
sources. 

The annual expenditures are for the military, Indian, and naval 
departments, foreign intercourse, Barbary powers, civil list, and 
miscellaneous civil. 
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The aggregate amount of the Receipts, and Lxfenditures, for 
the objects above mentioned, from the commencement of the 
government, March 4th, 1789, to 3lst March, 1815, were as fol- 


lows : e 


From 4th March, Nias: 
to 3ist Dec. 
1791 
1792 
17938 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
From !st Jan. to 31st 
March, iin 


Reccipts. 


dolls. 
4,418,913 
3,661,932 
4,614,423 
5,128,452 
5,954,534 
7,137,527 
8,303,560 
7,820,575 
7,475,773 
10,777,709 
12,846,530 
15,668,233 
11,064,097 
11,826,307 
13,560,693 
15,559,931 
16,398,019 
17,060,661 
7,773,473 
9,384,214 
14,423,529 
9,801,132 
14,340,409 
11,181,625 


2,837,058 


ots. 


21 


247,019,302 79 


During this period the receipts from the 
$222,530,374 56 


Customs were 
Internal Revenue 
Direct taxes 


Expenditures. 


dolls. 
1,718,129 
1,766,077 
1,707,348 
3,500,348 
4,350,596 
2.531,930 
2.833,590 
4,623,223 
6,480,166 
7,411,369 
4,981,669 
3,737,079 
4,002,824 
4,452,858 
6,357,234 
6,080,209 
4.984,572 
6,504,338 
7,414,672 
5,311,082 
5,592,604 
17,829,498 
28,082,396 
30,127,686 


cts. 


12,337,825 43 


9,016,342 24 


4,476,826 53 


Postage of letters 


Sales of public lands 
Miscellaneous 


747,388 40 
8,658,369 38 


1,590,001 68 


947,019,302 79 


—— il 


184,719,336 43 
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The expenditures, during the same period, were 
Military department, 
For pay and subsistence of the army 88,270,562 85 
Fortifications of ports and harbors 4,374.805 26 


Fabrication of cannon 263.611 54 
Purchase of saitpetre 150,000 
Additional arms 300 000 
Arming and equipping the militia 1,100,000 
Detachment of militia | 170.000 
Services of militia 2,000,900 
Services of volunteers 1,000,000 


97,628,979 65 
Indian department, 
Holding treaties 878.313 68 
Trading houses "459,726 98 
1,338.040 66 
Naval department, 47,818,303 68 
Foreign intercourse (exclusive of 
Barbary powers,) and including 
the sum of $6,361,000 paid un- 
der the convention with Great- \ 
Britain of 8th Jan. $802, and 


with France of the 30th April, 1803 10,678,015 34 
Barbary powers 2,405,322 40 
Civil list 14,940,695 79 
Miscellaneous civil 9,909,978 91 


184,719,336 43 
Other expenses, relating to payment of | 
foreign loans, domestic and foreign 
debt &c. during the above period 167,840,856 70 


Whole Expenditure of U. States to Mar. 31, 1815 $352,560,193 i3 


The actual receifte from the various sources of revenue from 
March 31, 1815, to June 30, 1816, were $56,595,141 11. The 
expenditures, for the same period, amounted to $29 503 172 57. 

The expenses of the peace establishment, for 1817, by esti- 
mate, were 
For civil, diplomatic, and miscellaneous expenses $1.765,5'3 3 


Military department 5,959,625 79 
Indian do. 200.000 
Naval do. 3.986.658 75 


ree 


Total 11,911,797 578 


© See Mr. Pitkin’s Stat. View of the commerce of the United States, 24. 
edie. p- 381. 
VOL. I. 29 
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Public Debt.] The following table contains a statenrent of the 
existing debt, on the first day of each year, from 179!, to 1810, in- 
clusive, together with the payment on the principal, the amount 
of debt contracted, and the increase or decrease during the year. 


Year.| Amount of | Payment on Debt Increase or 
debt. the principal.| contracted. decrease. 

1791 |75,463,467 52} 3,324,842 86, 5,089,291 00 1,764,448 14 
1792 177,227,924 66] 2,056,208 86 5,180,918 24] 44,124,709 38 
1793 (80,352,634 04] 3,189,982 63 1,264,703 36] —1,925,229 77 
1794 178,427,404 77| 2,420,520 74! 4,740,703 36] 2,320,182 62 
1795 [80,747,587 39| 2,949,415 32 5,964,000 00} 438,014,584 68 
1796 183,762,172 07] 2,097,692 74 400,000 00) —1,697,692 74 
1797 [82,064,479 33] 2,835,950 21| | —2,835,950 21 
1798 |79,228,529 12 1,027,324 42 207,465 07| —— 819,859 3q 
1799 |78,408,669 77 1,144,075 42 5,611,700 OV +-4,367 ,624 58 
1800 182,976,294 35 1,419,943 55; 1,481,700 00; 4 61,756 45 
1g01 [83,038,050 8 2,325,418 55 —2,325,418 55 
1802 180,712,632 25 3,657,945 95 —3,657,945 95 
1803 |77,054,686 30| 5,627,565 42 15,000,000 00, 49,372,434 59 
1804 [86,427,120 88] 4:114,970 38 —4,114,970 38 
1805 (82,312,150 56 6,588,879 84 —6,588,869 84 
1806 175.223.270 66) §:504,872 02 — 6,504,872 02 
1807 169,218,398 64 4,022,080 67 —4,022,080 67 
1808 65,196,317 97, 8:170,125 88 —8,173,125 88 
1809 '57,023,192 09 3,850,889 77 —3,850,839 77 


1810 (53,172,302 32 
| 72,495,022 23]47,790,481 03 


Hence it appears, that the original debt, in 1791, was $75,463,467 52 
cts. ; and that the debt contracted since amounts to $47,790,481) 03 ; 
making a total of $123,253,948 55; that of this sum there was paid 
off before Jan. Ist, 1811, $72,495,022 23, leaving, at that time, an 
existing debt of $53,172,302 32; which is less than the original 
debt, by $22,291,165 20. 

In June, 1812, when war was declared against Great-Britain, 


the national debt was x cite to $36,686,932 O7 
@his war added to the national debt 75,450,930 28 
Total, Jan. 1, 1817, 112,107,862 25 

; do. 1818, 99,911,845 41- 

National Funds.) These consist of stock, custofn housc bonds, 


lots in the city of Washington, and public lands. In 1810, the cus- 
tom house bonds amounted to $9,600,000. 

The total valuation of the whole United States in that year by 
Blodget was 2,519,009,090 dolls.* The circulating medium was cal- 
culated at from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 dolls. in specie. 

In 1813, the commissioners of the land office, estimated the lands 
then belonging to the United States, cast of the Missisippi, at 


® This must exceed the truth very considerably. See next page. . 
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400,000,000 acres ; to 56,225,000 acres of which, the Jndian tile 
had been extinguished. The quantity west of the Missisippi, cannot 
be determined, till our northern and western boundaries are settled. 


Total sales of lands N. W. of Ohio, from 10,175,637 615 acs. 
the opening of the land offices, to Sep. 30, 1818, § for $21,545,797 45 


Total sales of lands in Missisippi and Al-) 2,514,111,04 acres, 
sbama, from the opening of the land offices to for 
Sept. 30, 1818, 7,950,660 31 cts. 


The amount of the valuation of houses, lands, and slaves, in all the 
states, In 1814-15, was 1,902,296,961 dolls. 54 cts. of which 
270,639,737 dolls. 17 cts. was the estimated value of slaves—so 
much property in human fiesh, is held in the U. States. 

The increase of property in the U. States, in 15 years, from 1799 
to 1814 was 950,293,808 dolls. In the state of N. York, the increase 
m this period, was 175 millions, and in Pennsylvania upwards af 240. 
millions. 

The average value of land, in the United States, is about 10 dolls. 

acre. , 

Mint.| The mint was established: in 1791. The purity of the 
silver coin is the same with that of Spain; that of the gold coin with 
that of the strictest European nations. The amount af gold, silver, 
and copper, coined in the year 1804, was, gold 258,642 dolls. silver 
100,340, copper 12,844 94, total 371,826 94; in 1810, gold 476,555, 
silver 638,773 50, copper 16,140, total 1,131,468 50. The gold 
coins are eagles, half eagles, quarter eagles and dollars. The silver. 
are dollars, half dollars, quarter dollars, dimes, and half dimes. The 
copper are cents and half cents. The denominations increase and 
decrease in a tenfold proportion. In ordinary computation, the only 
denominations used are dollars, cents, and mills. These last are 
merely nominal. 

Post Office.| ‘The amount of postage from Jan. Ist, 1790, to Oct. 
tst, 1809, was 5,305,093 dollars; and the expenses of the establish- 
ment 4,549,601 dolls. 55 cts. nett proceeds 755,492, in 19 years. 
For the succeeding 7 years to 1816, the income amounted to 729,826 
dolls. 19 cts. The number of post offices in the year 1791 was 89. 
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Tux following Table exhibits 


—————— 


The several 
periods re+ Number of 


ferred to. | Post-Uffices. 

Periods.| Number. 
1793 209 
1797 554 
1801 1,025 
1803 1,258 
1807 1,848 
1811 2,403 
1816 3,260 
1817 3,459 


* 


DEPARTMENT. 
aeecten Weekly biaey 
ee rans- oO 
are f orca of Vie nail in 
a aa. the mail in sulkies and 
stages. oo horse- 
back. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. 
5,642 8,567 7,662 
16.180 14,992 19,708 
21,840 24,490 34,380 
25,315 30,172 37,228 
33,755 41,528 45,000 
36.406 46,380 61,171 
48,976 73,046 74,616 


the mails. 


Miles. 
16,229 
34,610 
58,870 
67,400 
86,528 


107,550 
145,562 


a vicw of the progress of the POST-OFFICE 


ne 


Weekly trans-{Yearly trans- 
portation of | portation of 
the mails. 


Miles. 

843,908 
1,799,720 
3,061,964 
3,504,800 
4,499,456 
5,592,652 
7,569,22¢ 


The mail is transported in stages, each day in the year, 10,122 


y. 


dthe globe; and divide all the post 


in the United States inta four equal or di 


roads of the United States into two d 
on which the mail is carried in stages, sulkies, 


t routes, the mail will travel each week, in stages, nearly 


The mail is transported in sulkies and on horseback, each day 
10,616 miles, making 20,737 miles per da 
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The mail is transported, by a direct or corresponding line of 
stages, from Anson, in the district of Maine, via Washington 
city, to Nashville, Tennessee, a distance of one thousand four hun- 
dred and forty-cight miles, in a south-western direction. ‘The 
mail is transported, by a direct line of stages: from St. Mary’s, in 
Georgia, to Highgate, m Vermont, via Washington city, a dis- 
tance of 1,369 miles, in a northern direction. 

The amount of postage, in 1808, did not equal the expense of 
the establishment.” In 1815, the revenue from the Post-Office 
was $294,944. 

Banks.|_ A bank of the United States, which was incorporated 
Feb. 25th, 1791, expired March 4th, 1811, congress refusing to 
renew the charter. Branches of this bank were established in 
Boston, New-York, Baltimore, Washington, Norfolk, Charleston, 
and Savannah. The capital was 10 millions of dollars. Before 
this event, the whole number of banks was 95, and the amount of 
banking capital was estimated at 55 millions of dollars.t 

A new United States bank was established in 1816. with a capi- 
tal of 35 million dollars ; and branches instituted, at Portsmouth 
(N. H.) Boston, Providence, Middletown (Con.) New-York, Bal- 
timore, Wasbington city, Richmaid, Norfolk, Fayetteville (N.C.) 
Charleston, Savannah, Lexington (K.) Louisville (K.) Chillicothe 
(O.) Cincinnati (O.) New-Orleans and Pittsburgh (P.) 

The whole number ofbanks in the United States, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1819, exceeded 400. They are most numerous in 
Kentucky and Pennsylvania—there being 55 in the former, and 
45 in the latter, in 18:8—and since increased. 

Citics.] The principal cities and towns in the United States, 
placed according to their population in 1810, ure as follows :— 


Cities. Population, 1810. State, 
New-York 96,373 New-York 
Philadelphia 92,247 Pennsylvania 
Baltimore 46,555 Maryland 
Boston $3,250 Massachusetts 
Charleston 24,711 S. Carolina 
New-Orleans 17,242 Louisiana 
Salem 12,613 Massachusetts 
Providence 10,071 ' KR. Island 
Richmond 9,735 Virginia 
Albany 9,356 New-York 
Norfolk 9,193 Virginia 
Washington city 8,208 Col. District 
Newark 8,008 New-Jersey 
Newport 7,907 R. Island 
Portland 7,169 D. Maine 
WNew-Haven 6,967 Connecticut 
Portsmouth 6,934 New-Hampshire 
Savannah 5,195 Georgia 

.* Table of Past-Offices, 1817. 
t Blodget. | 
e 
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Roads.| The United States, with regard to the facility of mak» 
ing roads, and keeping them in repair, may be considered under 
three divisions. The country north of- 41°, including New-Eng- 
land and the state of New-York, is the first, and the most advaf- 
tageously situated. In almost every part of this district the mate- 
rials for roads are at hand, and can be procured at a small expense. 
In New-England, also, the soil is generally a hard loam, on which 
the heaviest wheels make little or no impression. In New-York 
It is generally clay. In this respect New-York is unfortunate. But 
the whole of this district is usually covered with snow in the win- 
ter. The snow is serviceable in various ways: it preserves roads 
from heaving in consequence of frost; it hinders them from being 
frozen deep, and thus enables them to dry early in the spring ; it 
furnishes an easy way of transportation for heavy articles in sleighs 
and sleds, and thus, at once saves the roads from being injured by 
wheels during the winter, and prevents the necessity of using 
them in the opening of the spring. Between 36° and 41° N. the | 
ground, not being covered with snow, is constantly freezing and 
thawing during the winter, and the roads heave with every frost. 
All heavy transportation is effected on wheels, and the roads, dur- 
ing the winter and spring, are rutted to such a degree, as tobe 
made almost impassable. The soil, throughout this territory, is, to 
a great extent, clay ; which renders the effect of wheels, in the 
spring, atill more unfortunate. The materials for making roads 
are here generally at hand. Below lat. 36° the roads are never 
materially injured by‘the frost, though in the low country, they are 
’ much injured by rains, and the ground is cut up by wheels in the 
spring, so as to render them, in some places almost impassable. 
Over this whole extent, from the coast to 100 or 200 miles back, 
the country is a deat level, and generally a sandy plain with a thin 
covering ofsoi]. The roads in many parts, are a deep, heavy sand, 
and no stones or gravel can be procured within any suitable dis 
tance, to make them better. In the back country good roads may 
generally be made at no very great expense. 

The great post road of the United States is that leading from 
Maine to Georgia, in the general direction of the coast, and passing 
through the principal sea-ports. Its Jength from Robbinstown 
(Maine,) to St. Mary’s (Georgia,) is about 1621 miles. This road: 
is generally good, as far as Philadelphia; thence southward it is 
in great part indifferent. It has been proposed to turnpike this 
road through its whole extent. The estimated expense is 
4,800,000 dollars. This estimate is doubtless too low. Dr. Ramsay, 
projected a road of health, as he styled it, to pass from Georgia to 
Maine, along the eastern foot of the Allegany mountains and high- 
lands of New-England. Roads lie on both sides of Connecticut 
river through its whole length, a distance of 400 miles. They are 
generally good. A road has been begun, which is to run 150 
miles from Quebec, and to meet them at the 45th degree of lati- 
tude. 
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A connected line of turnpike roads has several years been com- 
pleted ‘between Boston, through Northampton, Albany and Utica, 
to Niagara river. 

A turnpike of some years standing has been formed from Phila- 
delphia, through Lancaster, to Pittsburgh. This is the most fre- 
quented road from the Atlantic tothe Ohio. From Pittsburgh, 
roads branch out, in various directions, through the western coun- 
ry. 

In New-England good roads are found every where, and the 
nomber of turnpikes is very great. The states of New-York and 
Pennsylvania have already done, and are still doing, much in this 
way. Inthe western country, extensive improvements are now 
making. In the southern states the subject has been till lately 
almost wholly neglected. A road is now opened from Washing- 
ton through Richmond. Raleigh, Fayetteville, Columbia, Augusta, 
Milledgeville, Alabama, to New-Orleans. This is the most direct 
route from the eastern states to New-Orleans. A road strikes off 
from this, at Fayetteville, and passes through Georgetown, Charles- 
tof, near Beaufort, Savannah, Sunbury, Darien, to St. Mary’s. A- 
nother road ¥s opened from Pittsburgh to St. Louis, through Co- 
jumbus, Chilicothe, Lexington, Kaskaskia, and Cahokia ; and from 
Lexington. S. through Danville, Nashville, over the Muscle Shoals, 
through M‘Intoshville, the Choctaw nation, to Natchez, and thence 
to New-Orleans. Another road strikes off S. W. from Chambers- 
burgh, on the road from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, through Win- 
chester, Staunton, Lexington, Abingdon, to Knoxville, thence to 
Nashville. Various other roxds have been proposed, and some of 
them, probably will be completed by government: one from Phila- 
delphia to the confluence of the Conemaugh and Loyalhammon 
branches of the Allegany, a distance of 220 miles ; a second from 
Washington to the confluence of the Monongahela and Cheat 
rivers, a distance of 150 miles; a third from Richmond in Vir- 
ginia to Morris’s, below all the falls on the great Kanhawa, 210 
miles ; a fourth from Charleston to the Tennessee, more than 300 
miles. These four roads cross the Allegany mountains, and their 
expense is estimated at 2,800,000 dollars. 

Two other roads will probably command immediate attention : 
one from Detroit to the Tuscarora branch of the Muskingum ; a 
second from the north bank of the Ohio, opposite the point where 
the Cumberland road strikes the same, through St. Clairsville, to 
Columbus, thence to the western line of the state of Ohio, ina 
direction to St. Louis, in Missouri.* 

intand Navigation.] The great inland navigation, furnished by 
the northern boundary ofthe United States, has already been de- 
scribed. The chief interruptions of this navigation, between the 
bottom of lake Superior and the gulf of St. Lawrence, are the falls 
ef St. Mary’s, those of Niagara, and several in the St. Lawrence, 
- hetween lake Ontario and Montreal. <A canal, on the British side, 


* See page 221. 
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has already been completed around the first. The expense of a 
canal 10 miles in length around the falls of Niagara. large enough 
to receive the vessels of the lakes, is estimated at 1,000,000 dollars. 
The elevation of lake Erie above lake Ontario 1s estimated at 450 
feet, and that of lake Ontario above the river at Montreal 200 feet. 

An inspection of the map of the United States will shew, that, If 
feur interruptions were removed, they would possess @ tide-wafer 
inland navigation from Massachusetts to the St. Mary’s. These in- 
terruptions are the tract between Boston harbor and Taunton ; 
that between Brunswick, on the Rariton, and Trenton, on the Del- 
aware ; that between Christiana creek and Elk river; and that 
between Elizabeth river, in Virginia, and the Pasquotank. in North 
Carolina. The whole distance across all these tracts is 98 miles. 
Were four canals completed in these places. vessels might pass 
from Boston harbor up the canal to Taunton river, down that river 
and Narragansett bay, and up the Sound to New-York ; across 
York bay, up the Rariton, and the canal to Trenton ; down the 
Delaware, along the canal. and down the Chesapeake, to Norfolk ; 
up Elizabeth river. and along the canal to Pasquotank ; and thertce 
between the main land and a chain of islands to St. Mary’s. The 
length of the first canal would be 26 miles, at an estimated ex- 
pense of 1,250,000 dollars; thatot the second 28 miles, at an ex- 
pense of 800.000 dollars ; that of the third 22 miles, at an expense 
of 750 000 dollars ; and that ofthe fourth 22 miles, at an expense 
of 250,000 dollars : making a total of 3.050.000 dollars. It should 
be observed, however, that 200.000 dollars have been laid out on 
the third, and that the fourth is already completed, though not to 
the necessary width. The expense of these canals is estimated on 
the supposition that they are to be adapted to vessels drawing 8 
feet water. 

There is no inland navigation on the southern frontier. The 
navigation of the Missisippi and Missouri,on the west. have already 
been described: 

Four of the rivers of the Atlantic rise near the waters of the St. 
Lawrence. The Kennebec heads near the Chaudiere ; and the 
Connecticut near the St. Francis. There is no probability that 
these rivers will be connected by canals. 

The Hudson, which is little more than a long narrow bay, like- 
wise approaches the watcrs of the St. Lawrence. Fort Edward, 
50 miles above Albany, is only 23 miles from Whitehall at the 
head of lake Champlzin. <A canal connecting these two places 
will be completed in 1819. Another canal is necessary to enable 
boats to pass the falls in the Hudson near Waterford, the expense 
of which is estimated at 275.000 dolls. This canal would divert 
from Canada the trade of half the state of Vermont, and of the 
northern part of New-York. 

The great Western Canal, which is to connect the waters of lake 
Erie, with Hudson’s river, has been successfully commenced The 
middle section of it from Seneca river to Utica, 94 miles will be 
completed, and in a navigable state, this year, (1819.) The whole 
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leneth of this canal, from Jake Erie to Hudson’s river, is 260 miles. 

The calculation is, that it will be completed in 1825. The finished 

portions of the canal will be immediately productive. 

The waters of lake Erie are much higher than those of the 
Hudson, and the canal is to descend constantly and regularly as it 
proceeds eastward. It is proposed that it should pass over Gen- 
nessee river, Seneca and Cayuga lakes, in aqueducts. The state of 
New-York is now engaged in this great national work, at a calcu- 
lated experse of 5 millions of dollars. _The object of it is to turn 
the tradeof the western country from Montreal, to the city of 
New-York. 

Manufactures, Inventions, and Fine Arts} Our account of 
American manufactures will be taken from the report of the sec- 
retary of the treasury, of April, 1810, unless otherwise stated. 
The importations and exportations are taken on the average of 
1806 and 1807, — 

The estimated amount of manufactures in 1810, was 172,762,676 
dollars. In 1813. it wes upwards of 200,000,000 dollars. . 

The following summary will shew, what are the manufactures 
of the United States, and their amount in 1810, taken from the 
returns of the Marshals and Secretaries of the territories, and ex- 
hibits the respective values of the several descriptions or branches 
of manufactures, excluding doubtful articles.* 

1. Goods manufactured by the loom, of cotton. 
wool, fax, hémp, and silk, with stockings, B22 san t03F 

2. Other goods of those five materials, spun, 2,052,120 

3. Instruments and machinery manufactured,) . 
value, $186,650, carding, fulling and floorcloth, 6,144,466 
stamping machinery, value, $5,957,816, 

7 baa of wool, fur, &c. and of mixtures of ‘ 4,323,746 
5. Manufactures of iron, 14,364,526 
6. Manufactures of gold, silver, set-work, mixed : 2,483,912 

metals. &c. 

7. Manufactures of Jead, 325,560 

8. Soap, tallow candles, wax and eyatmanes 1,766,292 
spring oil, and whale oil, 


9. Manufactures of hides and skins, 17,935,477 
10. Manufactures from seeds, 858,509 
11. Grain, fruit, and cane liquors, distilled sil 16,528,207 
fermented, 

12. Dry manufactures from grain, exclusively ‘ 75,766 
of four, meal, &c. 

18. Manufactures of wood, 5,544,708 

14, Manufactures of essences and oils, of and ‘ 179.150 
from wood, | : 

15. Refined, or manufactured sugars, 1,415 724 


16. Manufactures of paper, paste boards, cards, &c. 1,939,285 


* See Rees’ Cyc. Art. United States. 
VOL. I. 30 
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17. Manufactures of marble, stone and slate, 462,118 
18. Glass manufactures, 1,047,004 
19. Earthern manufactures, 259.720 
20. Manufactures of tobacco, 1,260,378 
21. Drugs, dyestuffs, paints, &c. and dying, 500,382 
22. Cables and cordage, 4,243,168 
23. Manufactures of hair, 129,731 
24. Various and miscellaneous, 4,347,601 

$ 127,694,602 


The following is an estimate of the value of the ‘manufactures of 
the United States (excluding the doubtful articles) digested by 
States, districts and territories, formed by a consideration of all the 
reported details, and by a valuation of all the manufactures, which 
in the returns are entirely or imperfectly returned. 


Maine (District) 8,741,116 North Carolina 6,653,152 
Massachusetts 21,895,528 Tennessee 3,611,029 
New-Hampshire 5,225,045 South Carolina =~ $,623,505 
Vermont 5,407,280 Georgia 3,658,481 
Rhode Island 4,106,074 Orleans Territory 1,222.357 
Connesticut 7,771,928 Missisippi do. 419.073 
New-York 25.37U,289¢ Louisiana do. 200,000 
New Jersey 7,054,594 Indiana do. 300,000 
Pennsylvania 33,691.01  Rlinois do. 120,000 
Delaware 1,733,744 Michigan do. 50,000 
Maryland 11.468,794 Columbia (District) 1,100,000 
Virginia 15,263.473 —_— 
Ohio 2,894,290 Dolls. 172,762,676 
Kentucky 6,181,024¢ 


The manufactures of wood are household furniture, carriages of 
every kind, and shipbuilding. Furniture and carriages are annually 
exported to the amount of 170,000 dollars. More than 110,000 tons 
of shipping were annually built between 1801 and 1807, which were 
worth upwards of 6,000,000 of dollars. Two thirds of these were 
registered for the foreign trade, and one third licensed for the coast- 
ing trade and fisheries. The whole annual value of the manufac- 
tures in wood, is 20 millions of dollars. Here also should be men- 
tioned pot and pearl ashes, of which 7400 tons are annually exported. 

The manufactures of leather are principally boots, shoes, harness, 
and saddles. There are annually imported 3250 pair of boots, and 
59,000 pair of shoes ; and 8500 pair of boots, and 137,000 pair of 
shoes are exported. About one third of the hides are imported from 
Spanish America. The annual value of Jeathern manufactures is 
estimated at 20 millions of dollars. 


° The increase of the cotton manafactares of this State, from 1810 to 1613, 
was estimated to be 33 and one third per cent. 

fT In 1812, the Marshal’s estimate of the manufactures in this State was 
33,387,566 dolls. - 

+ In one year after 1810, the production of , the greatest raw material ia 
this State was doubled. The supply of saltpetre, was represented as tery great. 
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Soan and tallow candles are mavufactured principally in familics. 
Of soap 470 000 Ibs. and of tallow candles 158,000 Ibs. are import- 
ed, and 2,220,000 lbs. of soap, and 1,775,000 Ibs. of tallow candies 
are exported. The annual value of both these manufactures is 8 
millions of dollars. Sfermaceti candles are annually exported to 
the amount of 230.0900 Ibs. and sfermacecti oil to the amount of 
44,000 gallons. The annual value of manufactures in both articles, 
is 300,000 dollars. 

The annual importation of refined sugar, from 1803 to 1807, was 
47,000 lbs. and the exportation 150,000 jbs. The whole quantity 
manufactured in 1810, was estimated at 5 million lbs, worth one 
million dollars. The capital employed is 3,000,000 dollars. Be. 
sides the above articles, flaxseed, oil, coarse earthenware, enuff, 
chocolate, hairfowder, and mustard are manufactured, in quantitics 
more than sufficient to supply the home consumption, the exporta- 
uon exceeding the importation. It appears from actual returns 
made, that in 1810, 9,665,106 lbs. of ma/ile sugar, were manufactured 
in only 8 out of 26 districts in the United States. With due pains 
this valuable manufacture might be increascd to a great extent. 

Cotton, wool, and flax are manufactured extensively, both in es- 
tablishments and in families. 

At the close of 1810, there were in operation 87 mills for manu- 
facturing cotton, working 80,000 spindles, attended by 500 men and 
3500 women and children ; employing a capital of 4,800,0U0 dol- 
lars ; consuming 3,600,000 Ibs. of cotton, worth 720,000 dollars; 
and yielding 2,880,000 Ibs. of yarn, worth 3,240,000 dollars. The 
cotton cloths made are bed-ticking, stripes and checks, ginghams, 
cloth for shirts and sheeting, counterpanes, webbing, and coach- 
laces, diapers, jeans, vesting, cotton kerseymeres, fustians, cords, 
and velvets. The manufacture of cotton in. familics is very con- 
siderable. 

Woolis manufactured principally in families. The cloth is more 
durable, but less fine and handsome, than that imported. The ar- 
ticles manufactured are cloths, hosiery, and blankets. The want 
of wool) has been the principal obstacle to the extension of this manu- 
facture. That will soon be removed. In consequence of the intro- 
duction of large numbers of merino sheep, the quality of the Ameri- 
can wool is fast improving, and the number of sheep rapidly in- 
creasing. 

Fiazx is manufactured to a considerable extent in families and in 
establishments. 

About two thirds of the clothing, house and table linen, of the in- 
habitants of the United States, who do not live in cities, is probably 
the product of family manufactures ; and the annual value of the 
cotton, woollen, and flax manufactures, domestic and public, exceeds 
40 millions of dollars. 

The Aand-cards manufactured in 1809, were 240,000 pair, and 
the capital employed 200,000 dollars. In the same year 20,000 
square feet of cards for carding machines were manufactured. The 
value of both kinds was 200,000 dollars. The wire for them is all 
imported. It amounts annually to 25 tons, worth 40,000 dollars. 
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Both articles are manufactured in sufficient quantities to supply 
the demand. 

Hats are annually imported to the value of 350,000 dollars; and 
exported to the value of 100,000 dollars. The value of all the hats 
‘annually made is about 10 millions of dollars. 

Papner is still imported in small quantities. Printing is carried 
on to an extent commensurate with the demand; as is also the 
manufacture of frinting types, by large establishments at Phila- 
delphia, New-York, Baltimore, and Boston. The manufactures 
of hanging paper and playing cards are extensive. 

Sufficient Aemf will be raised in a short time to supply the mar- 
ket. The manufactures of ropes, cables, cordage, duck and cotton 
bagging, are nearly adequate to the demand. 

The quantity of sfiritous liquors manufactured is (5 millions of 
gallons and of that imported 9.750,000 gallons. yielding a revenue 
of 2.865,000 dollars. The quantity of malt liquors imported, is 
185,000 ‘gallons. and of malt liquors and cider exported, 187,000 
gallons. The value of spiritous and malt liquors manufactured is 
10 millions of dollars. 

fron abounds in the United States. The quantity of der iron 
annually consumed is estimated at 50,000 tons, of which 40,000 are 
manufactured here, and 10,000 imported. Sheet, slit, and hoopt 
iron are imported to the amount of 565 tons, and manufactured to 
the amount of 7000 tons. Cut nails are manufactyred to the 
value of 1,200,000 dollars ; and 280 tons are exported. But 1500 
tons of wrought nails are imported. A considerable quantity of 
blistercd, and some refined sicel are made here; but 11,000 cwt. 
are annually imported. Besides these, the principal articles man- 
ufactured out of iron, consist of agricultural implements, the usual 
work of blacksmiths, anchors, shovels, spades, axes, scythes, and 
various other edge tools, saws, bits, stirrups, and a great variety 
of the coarse articles of ironmongery; but cutlery, and all the finer 
species of hardware and steelwork are imported from Great-Brit- 
ain. Balls, shells, and cannon are cast in several places; and 
39,000 stands of arms are annually manutactured. The casting of 
cannon without a caliber, and boring them out of the solid mass of 
cast iron, for the reception of the ball, by water machinery, was 
first performed, in 1794—95, by a French artist, at the public ex- 
pense, in the United States. The whole value of the articles made 
of iron is estimated at from 12 to 15 millions of dollars. 

Copper and érass are manufactured into stills and other vessels ; 
and, in small quantities, into buttons, and various brass wares. 
The zinc is chiefly, and the copper wholly, imported. 

Lead is made into shot and colors of lead. Of the first 600 
tons are manufactured yearly ; and of the last, in Philadelphia 
alone. 560 tons. Red and white lead are imported to the amount 
of 1150 tons, and lead itself, and other manufactures, to the amount 
of 1225 tons. 

Connecticut gluts the market with ¢in ware, The sheets are all 
imported. 
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Plated ware is-made in Philadelphia to the value of 100,000 
dollars. It is made also in Boston, New-York, Baltimore, and 
Charleston. aa 

Only 200.000 Ibs. of gunfiowder are imported, and 100,000 lbs. 
exported. The manufacture may at any moment be made ade- 
quate to the consumption. . 

Coarse carthern ware is made in sufficient quantities. Four 
manufactures of a finer kind have been lately established. Of 
window giasa 27,000 boxes are manufactured, and the same quan- 
tity imported. Glass bottles, decanters, and other wares, are made 
to a considerable extent. 

Oil of vitriol is manufactured in Philadelphia to the amount of 
200 000 Ibs. The value of the exports of chemical preparations 
exceeds 30,000 dollars. 

The quantity of sa/t, manufactured in the interior, exceeds 
730,000 bushels. Upwards of 3 millions of bushels are imported. 
The manufacture on the New-England coast has been suspended ; 
but an extensive establishment has lately been begun in North- 
Carolina. 

The extensive coasts of the United States, which are as favour- 
ably situated, to say the least, for the manufacture of sa/t, as the 
coasts of France and Lisbon, whence our importations are now 
made, and the salizes or salt springs. which are very numerous in 
the interior of the country, give promise of an abundant supply of 
this necessary of life. A particular account of the salt-works will 
be given under the heads of the several states in which they are 
established. 

Straw bonnets and hate are manufactured; in a small district in 
Rhode-Island and Massachusetts, to the amount of 250,000 dollars. 
This manufacture has much increased. 

Fishing tackle, and instruments of the fisheries are well manu- 
factured in the United States, and to the extent that are wantcd. 

The various /abour saving machines may be introduced under 
this head. 

Vhe Saw Gin, for cleaning cotton, stands deservedly at the head 
of these machines.* This patent machine was invented by Mr. 
Eli Whitney, a native of Massachusetts, about the year 1793. The 
value of this machine may be estimated from the following extract 
from Dr. Ramsay’s history of South Carolina. 

* Before its invention, very little upland cotton was cultivated, 
and scarcely a single pound was exported from the United States ; 
afterwards, the culture of this species of cotton became the princi- 
pal object of the planter in South Carolinaand Georgia ; and in the 
year 1807, more than fifty-five millions of founds of upland cotton 
was exported, and which was valued at more than eleven and a 
half millions of dollars. it has rarely occurred, that the invention of 
a single machine has, at once, changed the employment of so many 

* Of all the discoveries and inventions yet accomplished, the machinery which 


aaves labor incidental to manufactures, in the greatest degree, is thit of Mr. 
E.11 WHitTney, for ginning cotton wool. Rees? Cuclopedia, art. U.S. 
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thousand people, and has added so much to the wealth and resources 
ofa nation,” In the year 1792, the value of the exports of the Uni- 
ted States, was only 20,753,098 dollars, (upland cotton, the growth 
of the United States, constituted very little, if any part of these ex- 
ports,) and in the short period of fifteen years, a new article of ex- 
port is produced, amounting in value to more than one half of that 
sum.*® 

So numerous are the /ador saving machines, introduced, or invent- 
ed in this country, that it would be in vain to attempt even to name 
them all. They have been applicd to brewerics, distilleries and tan- 
neries—to the manufacture of cards ; of carded and combed wool, flax 
and hemp—of nails, screws, and buttons; have been used for split- 
ting leather, which formerly was half wastcd in parings ;—for making 
dip tallow candles, and lint for medical purposes ; for moulding pa- 
per, in the paper manufactories,—for facilitating printing, and even 
for teachirig the grammar of our language. ‘The Americans were 
the first to bring stcam boats, and their substitutes ¢eam boats into 
effective practical use in 1807. They were first proved in America 
to be practicable in 1786 to 1788, by Rumsey and Fitch. These 
steam boats are now used In great and increasing numbers on the 
Atlantic coasts, and western rivers and lakes. ‘To these have been 
added the tremendous vessels of war, called the ‘‘ steam frigatcs.”* 
“These wonderful machines, working as if they were animated be- 
ings, endowed with all the talents of theirfnventors, laboring with 
organs which never tire, and subject to 10 expense of food, bed, 
clothing, or dwelling, may be justly considered, as equivalent to an 
immense body of manufacturing recruits, suddenly enlisted in the 
service of the country.’ 

Commerce.| The trade of the United States is divided into for- 
eign and domestic. 

The great articles of exportation are fish, oil, whalebone, cotton, 
flour, wheat, tobacco, beef, pork, lumbesf naval stores, fish, rice, In- 
dian corn, pot and pearl ashes, shoes, candles, cut nails, ardent 
spirits, and refined sugars. - 

In the years 1810 and 1816, the articles of domestic growth ex- 
ported were as follows: 


1810. 1816. 
Produce of the sea 8 1,481,000 1.331 000 
— the forest 4.978.000 7,293 000 
agriculture 33.502,000 53,354,000 
Manufactures 2,174,000 1,755,000 
Uncertain . 231,000 


. ED qu 


$42,366,000 63,733,000 


On an average of 8 years, from 1803 to !811, the produce of © 
agriculture constituted about three quarters, in value, of all the 
domestic exports of the U. States, the produce of the forest one 
ninth, of the sea one fifteenth, manufactures one twentieth.t 


* Rees’ Cyclop. Phila. edit. art. U. States. 
t Pitkin’s Stat. View 
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The destination of all the exports in 1810 was as follows : 


. To Eurofe and trie Mediterranean. 
Northern eee and Germany 
France and Holland 
Great Britain 
Spain and Portugal, Madeira, Azores and Canaries 
ltaly, Trieste, Levant, and Barbary 


2. To all other countries. 
Florida (principally Amelia island) 
British Nofth-American colonies 
Spanish America and Brazil 
Other West-Indies 
Kast of Cape of Good Hope 


$22,010,000 
120,000 
12,520,000 
11,050.000 
2,200.000: 


Ss 


$47,900 000 


$2,500,000 
1,470,000 
8,520,000 
4,990,000 
1,300,000 


oT 


$18,860,000 


Domestic.| The exports in 1818, were to the following coun- 


tries, viz. 
Domestic. 
To the northern countries of Europe, $1,554.259 
— the dominions of the Netherlands 4,192,766 
of Great Britain 44,425,552 
of France 10,666,798 
of Spuin 4,589,661 
of Portugal 2,650,019 


the Hanse Towns and ports of Germany2, 260,027 
— all others 3,515,355 


@rnreseress 


$73,854,437 


Forcign. 
1,081,424 
3,022,711 
2,292,280 
3,283,791 
2,967,252 
248,158 
1,073,49k 
4,915,589 


19,426,696 
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Exports. Imports, | Tonnage. 


Years| Domestic | Foreign Total. 

Produce. | Produce. 

Dolls. Dolls. Dolls. Dolls. Tons. 
1790 | 14,200,900] 1.799,100| 16.000,000 486,890 
1791 ; 14,600,000] 3,799,203] 18,399,202 502.698 
1792 115,060,500] 5,945,068} 21,005,568 567,608 
1793 | 15,420.900] 10,590,888] 26,011,788 ' 627,570 
1794 | 16,200,100] 16.843.625] 33.043,725 628,617 
1795 | 18,064,050} 29,791,506] 47,855,556] 69,756,258 747.964 
1796 | 20,024,021] 47,040,076] 67,064,097] 81,436,164 831,900 
1797 | 24,052,671 | 27,242,039} 51,294,710] 75,379,406 876.912 
1798 127,991,413 33,335,998] 61,327,411] 68,551,700 868.329 
1799 33,142,187 | 45,523,335 78,665,522! 71,069,148 920,000 
1800 [31,840,903 39,130,877] 70,971,780] 91.252,708 
1801 | 46,377,792 | 46,642,723] 93,020,5151111,363,511) 
1802 | 36,182,173 | 35,774,971] 71,957,144 
1803 | 42,205,961 | 13,594,072] 55,800,033 917,000 
1804 | 41,467,477 | 36,231,597] 77,699,074 
1805 |42,387,002] 53,179,029] 95,566,021 
1896 | 41,253,727 | 60,283,236]101,536,963 


1807 |48,699,592' 59,643,558] 108,343,150 [138,574,876 

1808 | 9,433,546/ 12,997,414] 22,430,960 

1809 | 31,405,702 ' 20,797,531] 52,203,233 

1810 |42,366,675 | 24,391,295] 66,757,970 *1,424,781 
1811 |45,294,043 | 16,022,79G] 61,316,813 

1812 | 30,032,109] 8,495,127] 38,527,236 

1813 |25,008,152| 2,847,845] 27,855.997 

1814 | 6,782,272] 145,169] 6,927,441 

1815 | 45.979,403| 6,583,350] 52,557,753 |133,000,000 

1816 | 64,781,896] 17,138,555] 81y920,452 1,372,218 
1817 | 68,313,500] 19,358,069] 87,671,569 

1818 173,854,437] 19,426,696] 93,281,133 


In the two years ending June, 1802, the average value of the ex- 
ports from Canton to the United States, was about $3,000.000. and 
the number of otter and seal-skins, was 772,387, valued at 550 000 
About one sixth of the exports from Canton to the United States, 
was paid for in otter and seal-skins. 

The amount of registered tonnage cmpleyed in foreign trade, in 
1815, was 854,294; and of tonnage employed in the coasting trade, 
enrolled 435,066, licensed 10,427. 

The number of American articles in the regular lists of the ex- 
ports of the United States, is about 110, of which about 70 are manu- 


* Of this number 910,059 were tons of vessels in the foreign trade: 405,162 
of coasters ; and 35,06 of fishing vessels. 3204 tons of the foreign trade belong- 
ed to the whale fishery ; 495,203 tons belonged to Massachusetts, and 276,557 


to New-York. 
¢ Pitkin’s Stat. View, 
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factures of the United States, subserving commerce, by affording 
new, various, and more convenient articles of exportation. 

The trade with the Indians of the United States, was carried on 
by licenses, given to persons of good character, from 1775 to 1802, 
when a new law was passed, substituting fine, imprisonment, for- 
feiture, and bonds, without making a good character or citizenship 
requisite. Without superseding the plan of licenses, a system of 
trade by fudlic factors, commenced in 1796. The President was 
authorized to establish trading houses, and to appoint an agent to 
each house to carry on, as the act states, ‘a liberal trade with the 
Indians.” ‘The act appropriated 150,000 dollars as the capital of this 
trade, and the additional sum of 8,000 dollars annually for the pay- 
ment of agents and clerks; and directed the trade to be carried on, 
$0 as not to diminish the capital. It was limited to two years; but was 
by a subsequent act continued in force till 1806. A superintendant 
of Indians was then appointed, and the capital increased to 260,000 
dollars, and 13.000 dollars was annually appropriated for the pay- 
ment of superintendant, agents, and clerks. This act was limited to 
three years; but afterwards continued in force till 1811. The cap- 
ital was then increased to 300,000 dollars, with an annual appropria- 
tion of 19,250 dollars for the payment of superintendant, agents, and 
clerks. It was limited to three vears; but was extended by subse- 
quent acts to the first of March next. 

The capital at present is distributed among cight trading-houses, 
or factories, established at the following places: fort Mitchell, the 
Chickasaw bluffs; fort Confederation, on the Tombigbee; fort 
Osage, on the Missouri; Praire du Chien, on the Missisippi; Sul- 
phur fork, on Red river; Green bay and Chicago.* 

It appears to have been the aim of the government to conduct In- 
dian trade with “ prudence and humanity.” It has been for obvious 
reasons a very difficult business to manage. If by the course pursu- 
ed, wars have not becn entirely pr@vented with the Indian tribes, yet 
they may have been fewer and rendered less sanguinary—and if the 
Indians have made less advances in civilization and moral and relig- 
ious improvement, than was wished and hoped, they would probably, 
but for the course pursued, have made much less. 

The vast region lying between the Missisippi and the Pacific 
ocean, is inhabited, (with the exception of some small sections,) by 
various Indian tribes. To establish a proper “ control over these 
Indians, (says the secretary of war,t) and to give our trade withthem 
its utmost extension are deemed objects of great national impor- 
tance.” 

“It is believed that within our limits, along the range of the 
Rocky mountains, quite to the Mexican frontier, is the best region 
for fur and peltries on this continent. With proper efforts the whole 
of this valuable trade extending quite across to the great western 
ocean, would, in a few years, be exclusively in our possession. To 
produce these desirable results, foreign adventurers, whose influence 


rt of Secretary of War, Deo. 1818. 
mi: See Report of Dec. 1818. 
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must at all times be hostile to our interest, and dangerous to our 
peace, must be excluded. With this view, and to protect our own 
trade, means have been taken to extend our military posts on the 
Missisippi and Missouri. Whatever character our trade in that 
quarter may assume, the extension of our posts, as cos.templated, 
will be indispensable to its enlarged and successful prosecuuon ; but 
it is believed that with all of the advantages which they will afford, 
unless the trade be properly and efficiently organized, we shal] not 
be able to compute, with entire success, with the British companies © 
onthe north, nor to acquire that decided control over the Indians, 
which is indispensable to its complete success.” 

To secure these objects he recommends to Congress “ to vest the 
trade in a company with sufficient capital, to be divided into shares 
of 100 dollars each; to be limited to the term of 20 years; to pay 
an annual tex on its subscribed capital, forthe privilege of exclusive 
trade, and to be subject, in like manner as private traders, to such 
rules and revulations as may be prescribed.” 

Fisheries.) The froducta of the sca are derived from the cod, 
whale, herring, shad, salmon and mackerel fisheries. The greatest 
quanuty of fish exported from the United States in any one year, 
was in 1804, when 567,828 quintals of dricd fish, 89.482 barrels, and 
13,045 keys. of pickled fish, were exported, and 53,000 tons of ship- 
ping employed in the fisheries, principally owned in the New-Eng- 
land states. In 1816, there were but 219,991 barrels of dried fish, 
and 38,228 bbls. and 6,985 kegs of pickled fish exported. 

The whale fishery originated in Nantucket in 1690, and has grad- 
ually risen into great commercial importance. In 1807, 476,000 
dollars worth of oil and bone, and 130,000 dollars value of sperma- 
ceti oil and candles were exported. In 1816, the value of the for- 
mer was reduced to 116,000, and of the latter to 59,000 dollars. The 
total value of the products of the sea in 1816, was 1,331,000 dol- 
lars. 

We close this article with tue following article from the treaty 
with Great-Britain of 1818, relating to the fisherics. 

“ It is agreed between the high contracting parties, that the inhab- 
itants of the said United States shall have forever, in common with 
the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, the liberty to take fish of every 
kind, on that part of the southern coast of Newfoundland, which ex- 
tends from cape Ray to the Rameau islands, on the western and 
northern coast of Newtuundland, from the said cape Ray to the 
Quirpon islands, on the shores of the Magdalen islands, and also on 
the coasts, bays, harbours and creeks, from mount Joly, on the south- 
crn coast of Labrador, to and thro’ the straits of Bellisle, and thence 
northwardly incefinitely along the coast, without prejudice, however, 
to any of the exclusive rights of the Hudson Bay Company: and 
that the American fishermen shall also have liberty, forever, to dry 
and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbors, and creeks, of the 
southern part of the coast of Newfoundland, hereabove described, 
and of the coast of Labrador; but so soon as the same, or any por- 
tion thereof shall be settled, it shall not he lawful for the said fisher- 
men to dry or cure fish at such portion so settled, without previous 
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agreement for such purpose, with the inhabitants, proprietors, or 
possessors of the pround. And the United States hercby renounce 
forever, any liberty heretofore enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants 
thereof, to take, dry, or cure fish, on or within three marine miles of 
any of the coasts, bays, creeks or harbors of his Britannic Majesty’s 
dominions in America, not included within the above mentioned 
hmits: Provided, however, that the American fishermen shall be 
admitted to enter such bays or harbors for the purpose of shelter and 
of repairing damages therein, of purchasing wood, and of obtaining 
water, and for no other purpose whatever. But they shall be under 
such restrictions as may be necessary to prevent their taking, drving, 
or curing fish therein, or in any other manner whatever abusing the 
privileges hereby reserved to them.” 

Direct Taxes, and Valuation of the United States.) On the 14th 
of July, 1798, the first direct tax under the Constitution, (being two 
millions of dollars,) was laid upon the Unitcd States, on the dwell- 
ing houses, lands and slaves, and was apportioned among the several 
States, according to the principles of the Constitution, as follows, 
VIZ. s—= 


Dolls. cts. m. Dolls. ots. m. 
New-Hampshire 77,705 -36 2 Delaware 30,430 79 2 
Massachusetts 260,435 31 2 Maryland 152,599 95 4 
Rhode Island $7,502 80 Virginia 345,488 66 5 
Connecticut ' 129,767 O02 Kentucky 37,643 99 7 
Vermont 46,864 18 7 North-Carolina 193,697 96 § 
New- York 181,680 70 7  South-Carolina 112,997 73 9 
New-Jersey 98,387 25 3 Georgia 38,814 87 § 
Pennsylvania 237,177 72 7 Tennessee 18,806 38 3 
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The quantity of land valued in each State, and the amount of its 
valuation was as follows, viz. :— 


New-Hampshire 


Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Vermont 
New-York 
New-Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
North-Carolina 
South-Carolina 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 


163,746,686 


No. Acres. 
3,749,001 
7,831,628 

565,844 
2,649,149 
4,918,722 

16,414,510 
2,788,282 

11,959,865 
1,074,105 
5,444,272 

40,458,644 

20.956,467 
9,772,587 

13,534,159 

17,674,634 
3,951,357 


a 


Valuation. 


$19,028,108 


59,445,642 

8,082,555 
40,163,955 
15,165,484 
74,885,075 
27,287,981 
72,824,852 

4,053,248 
21,634,004 
59,976,860 
27,909,479 
12,456,720 
10,263,506 
20,268,325 

5,840,662 


$479,293,263 13 


A second direct tax was laid, August 2, 1813, its amount was 


$3,000,000 and was apportioned among the States according to the 


Constitution, on the census of 1810, as follows :-— 


New-Hampshire 


Massachusetts 
R. Island 
Connecticut 
Vermont 
New-York 
New-Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 


Dolls. 


96,793 ; 


316,270 
34,750 
118,167 
98,343 
430,141 
108,871 
365,479 
32,046 


Maryland 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
Ohio 


N. Carolina 


S. Caroliga 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Louisiana 


Dolls. cts. 


151,623 
$69,018 
168,928 
103,150 
220,238 
151,905 

94,936 
110,086 

28,295 


94 


The value of houses, lands, and slaves, in cach State, with the 
value of houses and lands, after deducting the estimated value of 
slaves, and the value of houses and lands, in 1799, and the increased 
value in each State, from 1799 to 1815, may be stated as follows, 


* From Pitkin’s Stat. View, &c. 
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Valuation of Value of houses Value of 
houses, lands, and| and lands, after lands per 
slaves, as revised| deducting, the Value of houses | Inerease from {aereinclud- 

STATES. and equalized by | estimated value of fand lands in 1799,|1799 to 1814 and} ing the 
the principal as- | slaves in 1814 and omitting fractions. 1815. buildings 
sessors io 1814 and thereon. 
1815. 
Dolls. cts. 
New-Hampshire, 38,745,974 38,745,974 23,175,046 15,570,828 9 
Massachusetts |143,765,560 20) 143,765,560 20| 83,992,468 | 59,773,092 18 
Rhode Island 20,907 ,7 66 20,907 ,7 66 11,066,357 9,841,489 39 
Connecticut 88,534,971 97] 88,534,971 97 48,313,424 40,221,547 34 
Vermont 32,461,120 32,461,120 16,723.873 15,737,247 6 40 
New- York 273,120,900 269,370,900 100,380,706 168,990,194 16 50 
New-Jersey 98,612,088 95,899,333 36,473,899 59,425,434 35 
Pennsylvania 346,633,889 346,633,889 102,145,900 | 244,487,989 99 
Delaware 14,493,620 13,449,370 6,234,413 7,204,967 13 
Maryland 122,577,572 90} 106,490,638 $2,372,290 74,118,348 20 
Virginia 263,737,699 27| 165,608,199 71,225,127 94,383,072 4 15 
N. Carolina 93,723,031 51,517,031 30,843,372 20,67 4,659 2 50 
S. Carolina 123,416,512 74,325,262 17,465,012 56,868,250 8 
Georgia 57 .792,158 31,487,658 12,061,137 19,426,521 2 50 
Kentucky 87,018,837 66,878,587 21,408,090 45,470,497 4 
Tennessee 35,408,052 24,233,750 6,134,108 18,099,663 6 
Ohio 61,347.215 61,347,215 — 


960,293,680 
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CHAPTER II. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AGRICULTURE, BAYS, SOUNDS, 
CAPES, RIVEKS, LAKES, MOUNTAINS, FORESTS, BOTANY, ZOOL- 
OGY, MINERALOGY, MINERAL WATERS, NATURAL CURIOSITIES. 


Face of the Country.] THE United States, considered as a 
country, may with more propriety be characterized as uneven, than 
as /evel or hilly. In so extensive a tract, however, no general lan- 
guage can adcquately describe the real state of facts. This can only 
be learned from a more minute description. New England is gen- 
erally hilly ; Vermont is mountainous; Maine and the eastern coast 
of New-Hampshire and Massachusetts are only uneven. The 
middle states are principally uneven, except a broad tract running 
from N. W.toS. E. through the centre of this division, which is 
mountainous. In the soutiern states a broad belt of land from 100 
to 250 miles wide, extending the whole length of the coast, is a uni- 
form dead level. Back of this the land becomes uneven, and hilly, 
and finally rises into the Alleghany mountains which separate the 
waters of the Atlantic from those of the Ohio and Missisippi. Part 
of Kentucky and Tennessee are mountainous; while Georgia, Ala-~ 
bama, and Missisippi are level. The territory W. of the Missisippi, 
included in the boundaries of the U. States, corresponds, in its prom- 
inent features, to that onthe E. It is divided from S. to N. by the 
chain of Rocky mountains, which divide the waters, that fall E. into 
the Missisippi and Gulf bi Mexico, from those that flow W. into 
the Pacific ocean. 

Soil and Agriculture] About thirteen sixtcenths of the surface of 
the country, E. of the Missisippi, or 520,000 000 acres, is cover- 
ed with a strong, fertile soil, fitted with a moderate degree of culti- 
vation, abundantly to repay the labors of the husbandman. Of the 
remaining three sixteenths, about 51,000.000 acres are covered with 
water ; about 40,000,000 consist of a mountainous country; which 
is almost universally forested, and which, from the nature of its sur- 
face, rather than of its soil, is unfit for the purposes of cultivation ; 
and about 29,000,000 acres are either sandy, or covered with so thin 
and poor a soil, as to offer slight encouragement, except to the most 
perfect agriculture. The acres of water in the United States, as 
they were bounded in 1783 were, according to Mr. Hutchins, dis- 
tributed in the following manner :-— 


Acres. 
In the lakes - = - - 46,340.000 
In the bays - ° - ° 2,660.000 
Intherivers - - - - 2,000,000 


51,000,000 
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The principal barren tract is the seaboard, from New-Jersey 
southward. Beside this, the greater part of the state of Rhode Island, 
and the south-eastern counties of Massachusetts, are sandy. 

Ofthe 520 000,000 acr.s susceptible of advantageous cultivation, 
only 40,950.000 acres were estimated by Mr. Blodget to be under 
actual improvement, at the beginning of the year 1811. This esti- 
mate we believe to fall far short of the truth. 

The land of New-England is principally devoted to the culture of 
Indian corn, grass, rye, oats, flax, wheat, buckwheat, barley and 
hemp; and a far greater proportion of New-Engiand is under cuiti- 
vation, than of either of the other great divisions. Fhe improved 
land of the middle states is employed in the cultivation of wheat, In- 
dian corn, grass. oats, buckwheat, flax, barley, potatoes, spelts, rye 
and tobacco. The agricultural productions of the southern states 
are cotton, wheat, tobacco, Indian corn, rice, indigo, (formerly) bar- 
ley,and hemp. We have arranged these various articles, in the three 
great divisions of the country, according to the quantity raised in 
each, as far as we have been able to ascertain it. The staple of New- 
England, is Indian corn; that of the middle states, wheat, and to- 
bacco; and that of the southern, cotton and rice. 

Indian corn, which is also called maize is a native grain extremely 
valuable to this country. It grows readily in every part of the United 
States, demands little labor, and is almost sure to yield a har- 
vest. The meadowe of New-England, and the state of New-York, 
are all natural and perennial; as are most of those in Pennsylvania, 
and the north part of New-Jersey. The rich land in these districts, 
if neglected, becomes, of course, a meadow or a forest. In the states 
southward, on the Atlantic, there are few meadows, and those, ex- 
cept the interval lands on the banks of rivers, are all annual and ar- 
tificial. The rye of the middle states is principally consumed in dis- 
tilleries ; the greater part of that raised in New-I-ngland is used for 
bread. Sufficient dar/cy is raised to supply the various breweries, and 
the quantity is increasing. Little, if any, is used fur bread. Hemp 
is becoming an object of very extensive cultivation, in several parts 
ofthe country, particularly in the western states. The suger cane 
is successfully cultivated in the “delta of the Missisippi,” and in 
other parts of Louisiana, and on the whole coasts of S. Carolina and 
Georgia. In Louisiana alone, were made in 1810, 9,671,500 lbs. 
of sugar, 170,000 gallons of molasses, and 239,130 gallons of dis- 
tilled spirits from molasses here manufactured. In 1817, the quan- 
tity of sugar made in this district was increased to 20,000,000 Ibs. 
The quantity of sugar lands is said to exceed present demands.* 

Wines and other fermented liyuors, as bcer, ale, cider, and perry, 
ean all be produced in our various climates and soils, of the best kind, 
and ultimately in quantities competent to our wants. 

In 1810, there were 23 glass manufactories, returned, and the 
amount of articles made, was 1,046,004. Many new works have 
since been erected. The materials for fabricating this article lie 
every where on the surface of the earth. In consequence of the 
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migration from Europe to this country of numbers of the best work- 
men in glass, this manufacture in Boston and other places, has been 
brought to high perfection. 

The fruits of the fie arts, fainting, architecture, and sculpture, 
may properly be reckoncd among the manufactures of the country, 
and of high yalue, for use, as well as ornament. In all these, 
as also in engraving, and the manufacture of books, and of instru- 
ments of machinery, great strides have been mcde, within a few 
years, toward that perfection of these arts, which has been attained in 
Europe. 

The cultivation of the olive tree, and the manufacture of olive oil, 
and of the soap of that oil, appear to be worthy of the immediate and 
serious attention of the United States. The country and climate south 
of Virginia and Kentucky is suited to this culture.* 

Bays.) The CuHesareake is a very spacious bay, 200 miles in 
length, from Havre de Grace to the southern extremity, and from 
7 to 18 miles in breadth; and covering, according to Mr. Hutchins, 
2660 square miles, or 1,700,000 acres. It is generally as much as 
9 fathoms deep, and affords many commodious harbors, and a safe 
and easy navigation. About 125 miles of the length of the bay lie 
within the state of Maryland, and the remaining 75 within the state 
of Virginia. The mouths of James, York, and Potowmac rivers are 
merely arms of the Chesapeake. This is true of the latter river for 
at least 50 milesfrom its mouth. This bay receives the waters of 
the Susquehannah, Potowmac, Rappahannock, York, and James 
tivers, besides numberless small streams, both from the eastern and 
western shores. It opens, from the west, into the Atlantic, by a 
mouth 12 miles wide, between cape Charles and cape Henry; the 
former in 37° 12’, the latter in 37° N. both in Virginia. 

Derawakze Bay separates New-Jersey from Delaware. It is 
65 miles long from Fisher’s Point to cape Henlopen; and, in the 
broadest part, 30 miles wide; containing, according to Hutchins, 
about 985 square miles, or 630,000 acres. It receives the waters 
of no large river except the Delaware. It opens, from the N. W. 
into the Atlantic, between cape May, in New-Jersey, in lat. 38° 56’, 
and cape Henlopen, in Delaware, in lat. 38° 47’, by a mouth 20 
miles broad. - 

Massacuuserts Bay is a part of the ocean putting up between 
cape Anne and cane Cod. Its length is about 60 miles, and the 
distance of the two capes 45. It stretches from N. W.toS.E. The 
youth eastern part is called Barnstable bay. , : 

NaRRaGanseTtT Bay, in Rhode-Island, is 35 miles long. The 
first 20 miles of it is a regular parallelogram, 13 miles wide. The 
remaining 15 will average about 2 miles wide. It covers an area of 
about 290 square miles, or 185,600 acres. It communicates with 
the ocean between point Judith, on the west, and point Seaconet, on 
the east. Its bearing 1s from N. to S. 

Sounds.| Lone IsLanp Sounp, between Connecticut and New- 
York on the north, and Long Island on the south, is 140 miles long, 
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and from 3 to 25 broad. It has two communications with the ocean. 
The eastern 1s broad and unobstructed. At the west end by a nar- 
row strait, } mile wide, opposite New-York, it communicates with 
York bay, and through that: with the ocean, at Sandy Hook. The 
celebrated strait called Heli Gate is near the west end of the sound, 
about 8 miles east of New-York, and is remarkable for its whirlpools, 
which make a tremendous roaring at certain times of tide. ‘These 
whirlpools are occasioned by the narrowness and crookedness of the 
pass, and by a bed of rocks, which extend across jt. A skilful pilot 
may with safety conduct a ship of any burden through this strait with 
the tide, or, at still water, with a fair wind. The sound affords a 
very safe and convenient inland navigation. 

Pamiico Sounp lies between the eastern shore of North-Caro- 
lina, and a chain of sand islands, which stretch along the shore of 
that state through halfitsextent. The southern part of this body of 
water is communly designated by this name; but there is evidently 
nothing which intervenes to separate it from the northern part. 
Taken in its whole extent, from its northern extremity in Princess 
Anne county in Virginia, to cape Lookout, it is not less than 200 
miles long. Its breadth varies from 3 to 20 miles. The chain of 
islands, which separate it from the main ocean, is scarcely a mile 
wide, and is generally covered with small trees and bushes. There 
are five of these islands, and a peninsula, separated from each other 
by five inlets, Currituc, Roanoke, Gant, Ocrecoc, and Cedar; but 
Ocrecoc is the only one that will admit vessels of burden. There is 
here 14 feet water at low tide. Six miles within this inlet there is a 
hard sand shoal, called the Swash, lying across the channel. On this 
there is only 9 feet water at full tide. Ships drawing 10 feet water 
find good anchorage between the inlet andthe sound. There are 
bars at the mouths of all these inlets, which are perpetually shifting 
their places. Pamlico sound receives the waters of Chowan, Roan- 
oke, Pamlico, and Neus rivers. 

ALBERMARLE SOuND puts up from Pamlico, into North-Carolina, 
a distance of 60 miles. It is from 8 to 12 miles broad. It is. really 
a bay, having only one communication with the ocean. It 1s the es- 
tuary of the rivers Roanoke and Chowan. \ 

Cafes.) The most noted capes in the United States are cape 
Anne, cape Cod, cape Malabar, Montauk Point, Sandy Hook, cape 
May, cape Henlopen, cape Charles, cape Henry, cape Hatteras, 
cape Lookout, and cape Fear. 

Rivers.} The northern and western frontiers, the St. Lawrence, 
and the Missisipp:, have already been described. 

The largest river within the United States is the Ono. It first 
receives this name at Pittsburg, at the junction of the Allegany and 
Monongahela. The Allegany has two branches, the eastern and 
western. The largest, the eastern, called the Allegany, heads in the 
Allegany mountains in Pennsylvania, near the sources of the Gen- 
essee and Tyoga. It crosses the New-York line, runs 50 miles in 
that state, and in 20 miles, receives, from the northwest, the Conne- 
wango river, which rises in Chataughque lake near lake Erie. Then 
recrossing it, it pursues a south-westerly course to Franklin where it 
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receives French Creek, or the western branch, which risés near lake 
Erie, is 100 miles in length, and navigable almost to its source. 
The course of the Allegany thence to Pittsburg is very winding, but 
on the whole nearly south, the distance 130 miles, and its whole 
Jenyth not less than 400 miles. The Allegany is boatable for a dis- 
tance of 200 miles from Pittsburg. The Connewango is boatable 
about 70 miles to the head of Chataughque lake.* The Mononga- 
hela rises in Virginia, west ofthe Laurel range, near the head waters 
of the Potowmac and the Greenbriar. After running a winding, 
northerly course about 60 miles, it enters Tygart’s valley, where it 
begins to be navigable for light boats, and is 20 yards wide. At the 
western fork, 65 miles farther, its width is 200 yards; at the mouth 
of Cheat river, 40 miles farther, it is 300 yards. It continues of this 
width 50 miles farther, to the mouth of the Ychiogany. which unites 
with the Monongahela only 15 miles from its mouth, where the latter 
river is 400 yards wide. The whole length of the Monongahela is 
about 300 miles. It is not very well fitted for boat navigation, and 
is a smaller stream thanthe Allegany. They unite as has been al- 
ready mentioned at Pittsburg, and form the Ohio. The Ohiois a - 
most beautiful river. Its current is gentle; its waters are clear ; 
and its surface, with scarcely an exception, unbroken by rocks or 
rapids. Its width at Pittsburgis 440 yards; at the mouth of the 
Great Kanhawa 500; at Louisville, where it is broader than at any 
other place, 1200; and at its mouth 900. Its average width through 
the whole course is about 600 yards. Its length, as measured ac- 
cording to its various meanders, is as follows; 
miles. whole distance. 


From Pittsburg to Pennsylvanialine 42 42 
Marietta - - 128 170 
Hockhocking - - 28 198 
Great Kanhawa - - 72 270 
Sciota - - - 10t 371 
Cincinnati - © ° 113 484 
Great Miami - - 24 508 
Kentucky river - - 56 564 
Louisville and falls - - 68 632 
Green river - - 187 819 
Wabash river - « - 68 887 
Cumberland river - - 177 964 
Tennessee river - #« 12 976 
Mouth of Ohio - ° 57 1033+ 


It affords, in the spring, 30 or 40 feet water to Louisville 401 miles 
from its mouth; 25 or 30 to La Tarte’s rapids, 792 miles from its 
mouth; anda sufficiency at all times for boats to Pittsburg. The 
only serious obstruction in the river is the rapids at Louisville, in 
lat. 38° 8’ The river here descends 10 feet in a mile and a half. In 
_ the high spring floods large vessels pass down these rapids with 


* Boats go from the head of Chataughque to New-Orleans, a distance of 24390 
mWes. Schulez. 
f These distances are taken from Schultz’s Travels. 
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safety ; but they present an insuperable obstacle to the return of 
such vessels, after they have once gone down. The whole descent 
at the rapids, inthe summer is 22 feet. Ofthe proposed canal at 
this place we have already given an account. 

The I:i1vo1s is considerably longer and larger than the Wabash. 
It rises in the N. E. part of Indiana territory S E. of lake Michigan. 
Thence it pursues a winding course, and passes near the Chicago, 
Which falls into the S. W. end of that lake. Between these rivers 
aretwo portages, the longest of which does not excecd 4 miles. 
It flows through a very pleasant, fertile country. It falls into the 
Missisippi, 20 miles above the junction of that river with the Missouri, 
and 204 miles above the Ohio.* Its current throughout is gentle, 
and it is navigable 450 miles. It is 400 yards wide at its mouth.t 

The great branches of the Ohio are the Wabash, the Cumberland 
aod Tennessee, ° 

The Tennassex is formed by the confluence of two branches, the 
northern and southern. The northern rises in the western moun- 
tains of Virginia, in lat.37°. It is called the Holston. It runs 
about 340 miles before the confluence, and is navigable for boats 
240, to Long Island. The southern branch, called the Tennessee, 
mises in we northern mountains of Georgia, and after running about 
the same distance, unites with the Holston 30 miles below Knox- 
ville. The united stream pursues a west course of 40 miles, and re- 
Ceives the Clinch from the north; then turning south-west, in 60 
miles it receives the Hiwassee from the south, 66 miles above the 
Suck or Whirl, where the river breaks through the Cumberland 
mountain. At this place the river, which a few miles above is half 
a mile wide, is suddenly compressed to the width of about 70 yards. 
Just as it enters the mountain a large rock projects from the north- 
ern shore in an oblique direction, which renders the bed of the river 
still narrower, and causes a sudden bend; the water of the river 
is of course thrown with great rapidity against the southern shore, 
whence it rebounds round the point of the rock, and produces the 
whirl, which is about 80 yards in circumference. Boats pass the 
whirl without danger or difficulty, and boats ascending the river are 
easily towed up by the bank. The river from this place to the 
Muscle Shoals, a distance of 250 miles, is uniformly smooth and 
Unobstructed. These are 20 miles in length. ‘The bed of the river, 
in this distance, consists of broken stones, capable of being easily 
removed, and the navigation is susceptible of great improvement. 
The river here spreads to the width of three miles, forms a great 
number of islands, and is of difficult passage, when the waters are 
low. Hence tothe mouth, a distance of 250 miles, the river is 
Navigable throughout the year. ‘The Tennessee unites with the 
Ohio 57 miles from its mouth. Its whole length is 1026 miles. It 
was called by the French the Cherokee ; and the whole river was 
formerly called by the Americans the Holston. 

CumBERLAND river, formerly called the Shawanee, and by the 
French the Shavanon, rises in the Cumberland mountains in the 
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S. E. part of Kentucky. From its source to the falls is about 100 
miles; and to this piace it is navigable for boats. After running 
100 miles farther it enters the state of Tennessee and pursues a S. 
W. course to Nashville 200 miles. There turning to the N. W. it 
runs 200 miles farther, and enters the Ohio, 12 miles above the 
Tennessee. Ic is 300 yards wide atthe mouth. Itis navigable for 
large vessels to Obeu’s river, 90 milcs above Nashville. Its whole 
lenzth is about 600 miles. | 

‘Tie WABASH, a northern branch of the Ohio, is a beautiful river 
with high and fertile banks. Its whole length is from 650 to 700 
miles. [tis navigable at all seasons for boats drawing 3 feet water 
412 miles, to Ouiatanon, a small French settlement on the west side 
of the river, and for large canoes 197 miles farther, to the Miami 
carrying place. 9 miles from the Miami village. This village stands 
on the Miami of the Lakes, which empties into the west end of lake 
Eric. The communication between Detroit and the Illinois and 
Ohiv countries, is up Miami river, across the carrying place 9 milcs, 
wh.n the rivers are high, and from 18 to 30, when they are low, 
and down the Wabash to the Ohio. ‘he mouth of the Wabash is 
270 yards wide, and is 146 miles above the mouth of the Ohio. 

The large Atlantic rivers will be described in their geographical 
order. 

The Connecticut is the great river of New-England. Its 
principal branch rises in New-Hampshire, runs north across the 
boundary of Canada, and, making a large semicircular bend, turns 
southward. About 14 miles north of the 45th degree, it is joined 
by the western branch called Indian river. The course of the Con- 
necticut is on the whole west of south. After crossing the line, it 

- divides the states of Vermont and Ncw-Hampshire, and passes 
through those of Massachusetts and Connecticut. Its whole lenyth 
is 410 miles. There are 6 falls in this river, viz. the Fifteen Mile 
falls between Littleton and Dalton, in lat. 44° 25’; the falls at Hano- 
ver; Bellow’s falls at Walpole 44 feet; Miller’s falls at Montague, 
66 feet; the falls at South Hadley, about 70 feet, and the falls at 
Enfield. The river is navigable for vessels drawing 10 feet water 
36 miles to Middletown; and for small sloops, 50 miles to Hartford. 
By means of canals it has been rendered passable for boats to Bar- 
net, at the foot of the Fifteen Mile falls, about 250 miles above 
Hartford, following the windings of the river. Probably no river 
of the same extent has more interval land than the Connecticut ; 
and we believe that none of the Atlantic rivers in the United States, 
except the Hudson, Suscuehannah, and the Potowmac, empty more 
watcr into the ocean. 

The Hupson is principally a long, narrow arm of the sea. It 
118e8 in the northern part of New-York, between lake Champlain 
and the St. Lawrence. It is a remarkably straight river, and its 
course 1s from N.toS. Its length is 250 miles. It is navigable 
for ships, 130 miles, to Hudson; and for sloops of 30 tons, 30 miles 
further, to Albany. The tide in this mver flows more than 160 
miles. There are two falls between Albany and fort Edward. 

+ hey are the only obstructions to the passage of boats for the dis- 
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tance of 50 miles. Abvuut 30 miles from the ocean the river divides, 
and em)osoms the islaud of Manhattan, on which stands the city of 
New York 

The Decawarg rises in the state of New-York, near the head 
waters of the Susquehangah, and of the Schoharie, a branch of the 
MohaWk. It empties, through Delaware bay, into the ocean ; and 
may be considered as terminating about 5 miles below Newcastle, 
in Delaware, or 40 miles below Philadelphia. To this last city it is 
navigable tur a 74 gun ship, for sloops 35 miles furtner to Trenton 
falls, for boats of 8 or 9 tons, 100 milesiurther. The whole length 
of the Delaware, from its source to the bay, is about 300 miles; and 
the distance thence tothe occan is 65. The tide rises to the foot 
of Trenton fails. 

The SusqueHannad rises In Jakes Otsego and Otego, in New- 
York, about 20 iniles trom the Mohawk. It crosses the Penusyiva- 
nia line three times, and is crooked in every part of its course. 
Batteaux ascend the Susquehannah to the lakes in which it rises. 
The river has no where any perpendicular or impassable falls, and 
between the New-York line and the Conewago falls, there are few 
obstructions from rapids, to the navigation of boats. Around these 
falls a canal has been dug one mile in length. At Columbia, 20 
miles lower down, commences a series of rapids, which continues, 
with occasional interruptions, 50 miles, to the head ot tide-water, 10 
miles below the Maryland line. The whole descent, in that dis- 
tance, is estimated at 140 feet; and the navigation at all times dan- 
geroos, is practicable only during the high freshets. Few boats 
ever attempt to ascend. The Susquehannah empties into the Ches- 
apeake at Havre de Grace. The distance from its source to its 
mouth is about 400 miles, and from its mouth, across Chcsapeake 
bay, to the ocean, 200. The Susquehannah empties more water 
into the ocean, than any of the Atlantic rivers within the United 
States. 

The Potowmac, from its source, is the boundary between Mary- 
land and Virginia. It rises near the head waters of the Monon- 
gahela, and, as we have already mentioned, is connected with it by 
a public road, 72 miles in length, leading from Cumberland on the 
Potowmac, across the Allegany mountains, and the river Yohioga- 
ny, to Brownsville, at the confluence of the Cheat with the Monon- 
gahela. Cumberland lies on the great northern head of the Potow- 

mac, only 4 or 5 miles from the Pennsylvania line. The course of 
the river, from its source to this place, is N. E. and its length about 
140 miles. Its course thence is S. E. Cumberland is 188 miles 
above tide-water, and 191 above the city of Washington. In this 
distance there are 5 falls; Ist. Little falls, of 37 feet, 6 miles above 
Washington; 2d. Great falls, of 76 feet, 9 miles higher; 3d. Sen- 
eca falls, 6 miles above, a rapid descending about 10 fect; 4th. 
Shenandoah falls, 60 miles higher, of 15 feet in height; 5th. 
Hoare’s falls, 5 miles above the Shenandoah. Canals have been 
dug round all these falls, and the navigation of the river so far im- 
proved, as to render it passable for boats to Cumberland, through 
the greater part of the year. The distance of Washington from the 
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mouth of the Potowmac, in the Chesapeake, is 300 miles. Its 
soundings are 7 fathoms at the mouth, 5 at St. George’s island, 4 
and a half at Lower Matchodic, 3 thence to Alexandria, and 10 feet 
thence to the Little falls. Its width at the mouth is 7 and a half 
miles, and | and a quarter at Alexandria. ¢ 

JAMES river, in Virginia, rises at no great distance from the head 
waters of the Potowmac, the Monongahela, and the Greenbriar, a 
branch of the Grcat Kanhawa. For about 80 miles it runs S. W. 
parallel with the Allegany range. It then turns and pursues a 
course a little S. of E. till it falls into the southern extremity of 
Chesapeake bay. This is the second of the Atlantic rivers, and 
naturally the most navigable of all. A 40 gun ship can go up to 
Jamestown ; vessels of 250 tons to Warwick ; and those of 125 
tons to Rockets, a mile below Richmond. Thence there is 7 fect 
water to the town. About the centre of the town terminate the 
Great falls, which, in 7 miles, descend 43 feet. The canal around 
them has been described. The company by charter is bound to 
render the river navigable for boats drawing 12 inches water from 
Pattonborough to Richmond, a distance of 227 miles. This obliga- 
tion has, to a considerable extent, if not wholly, been complied witls. 

The Roanoke is formed by two branches, the Staunton and the 
Dan. Both rise in the Allegany range, the former im Virginia, the 
Jatter in North-Carolina, a small distance from the Virginia line. 
They unite a few miles from that line in Virginia, and forming the 
Roanoke pursue a south-easterly course to Albemarle sound. It is 
navigable only for shallops, and for these not more than 60 or 70 
tiles, on account of the falls in the back country. 

The sources of the Pepgg are in the Allegany range, at no great 
distance from those of the Kanhawa and Tennessce. Its course is 
S.E. Itis called the Yadkin from its source to the mouth of the 
Uwharre, a few miles below the Narrows; and the Pedee thence to 
the ocean. It is navigable for sloops of 70 tons, about 130 miles, 
to Greenville, and for smaller boats to Chatham, 20 miles higher. 
Boats cannot ascend above this place, although in the spring they 
come down from the Varrows, about 80 miles above Chatham, and 
75 above the boundary line. ‘The obstructions above Chatham, it 
is supposed, may be easily removed. At the Narrows the rapidity 
of the current, and the large rocks render it impossible to pass 
either way with a loaded boat. Here the boats from above are un- 
freighted, and the lading carricd round the Narrows, in waggons, 
the distance of 7 or 8 miles. Above the Narrows the river has been 
rendered passable for boats 126 miles. 

The Sanrez is larger and longer than the Pedee. Their sources 
are in the same range, at a small distance apart. It is called the 
Catawéa in North-Carolina, and the Santee in South-Carolina. It 
is navigable for sloops of 70 tons to Camden, 140 miles. There are 
several falls above Camden, none of them very high, for the river 
is occasionally navigable for boats from Morgantown in North-Car- 
olina. The Santee runs about 240 miles in South-Carolina. It 
empties into Winyaw bay 12 miles below Georgetown. Its course 
is S. E. It is connected by a canal with Cooper river, which emp- 
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ties into Charleston harbor. A steam-boat passes on this river to 
Columbia. 

The SavanNnau is somewhat longer than the Santee. It is form- 
ed by the confluence of the Keowee and the Tugulo, both of which 
rise in the Allegany range, near the North-Carolina line. The 
course of the Savannah is S. E. It is navigable for large vessels 
to Savannah, 17 miles from the ocean, and for boats of 100 feet keel 
to Augusta, which, by water is 340 miles above Savannah, (127 by 
land.) Just above Augusta there are falls in the river. Boats of 
$0 tons pass without difficulty from the upper end of these falls to 
Vienna, which lies opposite the mouth of Broad river, a distance of 
60 miles; and it is said that, at a small expense, the river may be 
rendered navigable from Vienna to Andersonville, at the junction 
of the Keowee and the Tugulo, a distance of 60 miles more. The 
Whole length of the Savannah is probably from 450 to 470 miles. 

The ALaTaMapa rises near the Savannah, in the same range of 
Mountains. It 1s formed by the waters of the Okmulgee and the 
Oconee. The Okmulgee, the principal stream, pursues a winding 
course of 250 miles among the mountains, and of 150 in the plain 
country, before it receives the Oconee from the east, which heads in 
the lower ridge of mountains. The Alatamaha, after the confluence, 
pursues a course of 100 miles to the ocean, which it enters by two 

channels, 60 miles S. W. of the Savannah. The whole length of the 
Alatamaha is about 500 miles. tas 

These are all the large rivers of the U. States, which fall directly 
into the Atlantic. There are two others, the Apalachicola, and the 
Mobile, which enter into the gulf of Mexico. 

The APALACHICOLA rises in the northern part of Georgia. For 
aconsiderable part of its course, it serves as a boundary between 
Georgia and Alabama; afterwards, for a small distance, between 
Georgia and West Florida; and, south of Flint river, between West 
Florida and East Florida. This river is longer than the Alatamaha. 
Itis navigable for boats and gallies some distance higher than lat. 
3I° N. Little, however, is known respecting it. 

The smaller rivers will be described in our account of the separate 
States. : 

Lakes.| In our account of America we described the lake of the 
Woods, Rainy lake, lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, 
Erie, and Ontario. All these, except Michigan, are half in Upper 
Canada, and half in the United States, Michigan lics wholly with- 
in the United States. 

Lake Cuamp.atn lies between the states of Vermont and New- 
York. From Skeensborough, at the southern extemity, to lat. 45° 

itis 100 miles long. Its breadth varies trom 1 to 25 miles. In lat. 
45° it narrows to a river, called the Sorelle, which after a course of 
ne miles falls into the St. Lawrence between Montreal and Que- 

Cc. 
The small lakes will be described hereafter. 

Swamps.| These are not very numerous, and are principally 
found in the southern states. | 
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Oxeronoxe. This is in the southeast extremity of Georgia, and 
will be noticed in our descriptior of that state. 

Dismat. This is a large swamp in the eastern part of Virginia 
and North-Carolina. It occupies a surface of about 150,000 acres, 
generally covered with trees ; in most parts with juniper and cypress ; 
and in those that are drier with whitc and rec vak, and several 
species of pines. These forests abound with bears, wolves, and 
deer; and unlike most of the southern forests, are filled with under- 
brush. The Chesapeake and Albemarle canal passes through it ; 
and is fed by a lake in the swamp, called lake Drummond, which 
is 15 milesin circumference, and 6 feet higher than the water of 
the canal. The southern part of the swamp proves to be excellent 

‘rice land; und is, at the same time said to be healthy. 

ALLIGATOR. ‘This, also, is in the eastern part of North-Carolina, 
in Currituc county, south of Albemarle sound. Near its centre is 
alarge lake; the waters of which are conducted by an artificial 
canal to the Skuppernong. The object of this canal was to drain the 
swamp, and a large number of acres round the lake have thus been 
converted into an excellent rice plantation. This swamp is very 
large ; but we are unable to form any exact estimate of its extent. 

Mountains.| The principal chain of mountains in the United 
States is the AraLacHIAN. It consists of two principal ranges, and 
its whole breadth may be estimated at 110 miles. 

The western.or Allegany range preserves a distance of from 250 
to 300 miles from the coast. Its southern extremity is near the 
great bend of the Tennessee, where it is called the Cumberland 
mountains. It pursues a northeasterly course through Virginia, and 
a part of Pennsylvania, to the sources of the Susquehannah, where it 
assumes a more easterly direction, till it terminates under the name 
of the Catskill mountain, within 5 miles of the Hudson. The Cats- 
kill mountain is the highest in the range, and is the only high 
mountain in it north of Virginia. The range in Virginia and Ten- 
messee is considerably elevated. Cumberland, Kanhawa, Green- 
briar, Monongahela, and Yohiogany rivers flow from it westwardly, 
and the James, Potowmac, Susquehannah, and Delaware eastwardly. 

The eastern or Blue ridge is narrower than the western, and par- 
allel with it. Its northern extremity is the highlands at West Point. 
In its southwest course it traverses under various names, New- 
York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. On the 
borders of North-Carolina it is joined by a spur from the western 
range, and thence to its southern extremity, 60 miles south of the 
northern line of Georgia, becomes the principal or dividing gnoun- 
tain, discharging eastwardly the rivers Roanoke, Pedee, Santee, 
Savannah, and Alatamaha intothe Atlantic; southwardly the Alaba-~ 
ma and Mobile into the gulf of Mexico; and westwardly the Ten- 
nessee into the Ohio, The Blue ridge is pierced by all the great 
rivers north of the southern line of Virginia. 

Between these two ranges lies the fertile limestone valley, which, 
although occasionally interrupted by transversal ridges, and in one 
place by the dividing or Allegany ridge, may yet be traced from 
Newburgh and Esopus on the Hudson, to Anoxville on the Ten- 
nessee. 
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In Virginia, east of the Blue ridge and parallel with it, is a low 
range called the South mountains ; and west of the Allegany range 
18 another, called the Laurel mountains. These are short com- 
pared with the other, and of so moderate a height, that they only 
serve to break (H& descent from the two principul ranges, to the 
country below them. 

The mountains of New-England are either long ranges, or sep- 
arate summits. The western or Tacuconnuc range, begins at 
Ridgefield, in the county of Fairfield, in Connecticut, 12 miles 
from Long Island sound, and passing through the counties of 
Litchfieid and Berkshire, may be said to unite with the Green 
mountains at Williamstown, in Massachusetts, being there sepa- 
rated only by the narrow valley of Hoosac river. The highest 
summit in this range is Taghconnuc mountain, in Egremont, in 
the southwest corner of Massachusetts. It is probably upwards 
of 39030 feet high. 

The Green mountain range begins at Nc..-Haven, two miles 
from the sound, in a noble bluff called West Rock, and extends 
thence to the Canada line ; sloping, however, with a gradual de- 
clension in the northern parts of Vermont, and in Canada becomirg 
merely a collection of small hills. The two highest summits of 
this range are the Camel’s Rump, and the mountain of Mansfield, 
both in the county of Chittenden, in Vermont, and both probably 
upwards of 50.0 feet high. 

The Mount Tom range commences also at New-Haven, at 
another precipice called Last Rock, two miles from the sound ; and 
passing through the counties of New-Haven, -Hurtford, Hamden, 
Hampshire, and Franklin, extends into Canada thyough the whole 
length of the state of New Hampshire. Connecticut river breaks 
throuyh this range below Northampton, in Massachusetts. The 
Blue hills in Southington. Connecticut ; Mount Tom and Mount 
Holyoke iv the vicinity of Northampton and Hadley ; and Mount 
Toby in Sunderlaud, are the principal summits. 

The Lyme range begins at Lyme near the mouth of Connecti- 
tut river, and unites with the Mount Tom range after it has cross- 
ed that river in the county of Hampshire. It has no remarkable 
summits, and never rises to any considerable height. 

The Warts mountains in New-Hampshire are a round clump 
With numerous summits Inusely connected with the Mount Tom 
Fange, which passes somewhat west ofthem. Afount Washington, 
the highest of these summits is said to be more than 11,000 feet 
above the level of the ocean, and far higher than any other land in 
the U. States. ‘It iscovered a great part of the year with snow, 
and in this situation is seen 90 miles at sea, and 160 from its base. 
The Pondicherry mountains, & short but lofty spur from the White 
mountains on the northwest, and may be considered as connecting 
them with the Mount Tom range. Mosehillocok or Mooseheelock 
are short ranges, in New-Hampshire of very considerable height. 
The summit called Meosehillock is probably upwards of 5000 feet 
high. 

VOL. I. 3$ 
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Of single eminences Saddle mountain, in the towns of Adams 
and Williamstown, in Massachusetts, is about 4000 fect high. 
Watchueett in Princeton, in the county of Worcester, is 2989 icet 
in height. Ascutney ‘3 a noble mountain in Windsor, Vermont- 
Monadnoc is a very lofty conical mountain in Jaffrey, New-Hamp- 
shire. Grand Monadnoc is a still higher eminence, in Vermont, 
near the Canada line. The Connecticut valley lies between the 
Lyme and Mount Tom ranges from the sound to the passage 
Connecticut river through the latter, north of which place the 
‘Mount Tom range bounds it on the east, and the Green mountains 
on the west, as far north as the Canada line. The }lousatonnuc 
‘valley lies between the Taghconnuc and Green mountain ranges- 

There is a characteristic difference between the mountains of 
New-England, and the Apalachian ranges. The former run pare 
allel with the great rivers of the country and perpendicularly to the 
coast. The latter run parallel with the coast and transversely to 
the courses of the rivers. 

Forests. Hardly a spot could have been found in the United 
States, which was not covered with forest trees, when they were 
first settled. And those parts of the country which are not yet 
cleared and cultivated, which are probably three fourths of the 
whole, still retain their natural covering. Forests far more exten- 
sive than any of the celebrated forests of Europe are found in every 
part of the country. None of them, however, have received a 
name. 

Botany. Much less is known of the natural history of the United 
States, than of that of most European countries, and than might 
fairly be demanded vf our countrymen. The productions ef the 
southern states and of Canada, have not bcen well deseribed by any 
one author, in a work professedly for that purpose ; but are mostly 


intermixed with the productions of other parts of the world, in the 
large works of European botanists. This renders it dificult to se- 
lect them, and to give an accurate connected account of them. To 
remedy this inconvenience, and to rescue this country from the re- 
proach of not having any authentic and scientific account Of its nat- 
ural history, Dr. Cutler, who has already examined nearly all the 
vegetables of New-England, has for some time contemplated the 
publication of a botanical work of considerable magnitude, confined 
principally to the productions of the N ew-England states. Dr 
Barton, .of Philadelphia, has been collecting materials for a work 
of a similar nature, to comprehend the middle and southern states > 
when finished, both together will form a complete ne tural history of 
the Amcrican states. 

The following catalogues, furnished by Dr. Cutlc® ,are all incom- 
plete, and designed only to give general ‘,formation concerning the 
natural history of New-England. 

Grain, cultivated in the Eastern and Middle States. Indian COrD, 
several species, a native grain of N. America, The varieties 
of this grain, occasioned by difference in soil, cultivation, and cli- 
mate are.almost endless. Winter and summer rye. The winter ry¢ 
succeeds best in ground newly cleared ; hut summer rye is fre- 
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quently sown in old towns, where the land has been long under cul- 
tivation. The winter and summer rye are the same species, form- 
ing two varieties; but the winter and summer whcat are two distinct 
species. Several species of barley are cultivated, the most common 
is the six ranked and the two ranked. The wheat principally culti- 
vated are the winter and summer oats and buckwheat. . 

In the southern states, as far north as Virginia, where the lands 
arc suitable, besides the grain already mentioned they cultivate rice. 
This crain was brought into Carolina first by Sir Nathaniel Johnson, 
in 1688; and afterwards more and of a different kind, probably what 
botanists call a variety, was imported by a ship from Madagascar in 
1696; till which time it was not much cultivated. It succeeds well 
also on the Ohio river, where it is planted both on the high and low 
grounds, and in the same fields with Indian corn and other grain. 
{t has yielded at the rate of 80 bushels an acre. At Marietta, it has 
answered the most sanguine expectations of the inhabitants, produc- 
ing equal to any other grain, without being at any time overflowed 
with water. It was not of the same species of the Carolina rice. 
It is probably the wild rice, which grows in plenty, in some of the in- 
terior parts of N. America, and is the most valuable of all the spon- 
taneous productions of the country. In Pennsylvania there grows a 
sort of grain, called by the Germans, Sfelts, which resembles wheat ; 
and is a very valuable grain. : 

Cultivated Grasecs in the Eastern and Middle States.) Most of — 
the grasses in the middie and New-England states, are indigenous. 
It is not improbable that some of them may be naturalized exotics. 
The following are the principal grasses sown in the cultivated ground, 
or in any way propagated for feed and hay. 

Herds grass or fox tail, which is reckoned the best grass, is a 
native, and supposed to be peculiar to this country. Blue grass. 
Many species of bent, particularly the Rhode-Island bent. The 
small and great English grass, wire grass, fowl meadow g¢rass,* red 
and white clover. 

The grasses of Virginia, according to Mr. Jefferson, are Lucerne, 
St. Foin, burnet, timothy, ray and orchard grass, red, white and yel- 
low clover; greensward, bluc grass and crab grass. South of Vir- 
Zinia very little attention is paid to the cultivation of grasses. 

The winters are so mild, that the cattle find a tolerable supply of 
food in the woods. 

Native Grasses in New-England. Besides the cultivated grasses, 
already menticned, New-England has a great variety which are 
found growing in their native soils and situations, many of which 
have not been described by any botanical writers. The small ex- 
periments which have been made, sufficiently evince that several of 
them make excellent hay. They might be greatly improved by 
cultivation, and are highly worthy the attention of the farmers. Those 
which are found most common are the following, viz. The vernal 


° «¢ The fowl meadows, on Neponset river, between Dedham and Stoughton, 
are considered by some a curiosity. A large tract of laod is there cleared and 
phos with an excellent kind of grass, without the assistance of man.” Dr. 

isher. 
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grass. Timothy, or bulbus cat’s tail grass. Several species of panic 
grass. Several species of bent. Hair grass. Numerous species O 
joa. Quaking grass, several species. Cock’s foot grass. Millet. 
Fesque grass, many species. Oat grass. Reed grass, severakspe- 
cies. Brome grass. Lime grass. Barley grass. Dog's oF couch 
rass. Many species of rush grass. Numerous species of care", in 
fresh and salt marshy ground. Several species of beard grass. Soft . 
grass. Besides these there are many valuable grasses which, at 
resent, are nondescripts. eo. 

Wild Fruits in New-England. Black currant, gooseberry, prickly 
gooseberry. Two species of grapes—the black grape and fox grape- 
OF these two species we have many varieties, differing only in size, 
color, and taste. An excellent wine, and in large quantities, has 
lately been made by the French people at their new gettlement, on 
the Ohio river, from the native grapes, without any kind of cultiva- 
tion. They collected the grapes promiscuously fyom all the varie- 
ties growing in that country. By separating them, wines of a differ- 
ent, and no doubt some of them of a much better quality, might 
have beenmade. The native grape is propagated with great €ase > 
its growth 1s luxuriant, overspreading the highest trees in the forests, 
and, by proper attention to the cultivation of the wine grape, would 
afford an ample supply of wines in the northern as well as southern 
state, The principal difficulty seems to be a want of a proper 
knowledge of the process in making wine, and preparing it for use. 
Barberry bush, whortleberry, blueberry, white whortleberry, Indian 
gooseberry, long leaved whortleberry, cranberry, red and yellow 
plum, beach plum, large black cherry, purple cherry, wild red cher- 
ry, dwarf or choke cherry, mountain cherry, service tree, bramble- 
berry, sowteat blackberry or bumbliekites, briar blackberry, dewber- 
ry, common raspberry, smooth stalked raspberry, white raspberry; 
superb raspberry, mulberry, strawberry. The native strawberry is ' 
much improved by cultivation, and produces a larger and better fla- 
youred fruit than the exotic. 

For information on this article respecting the southern states, the 
reader may consult what Catesby, Clayton, Jefferson, and Bartram 
have written upon it. : 

Nut Fruit. White oak, red oak, and several other species with 
smaller fruit. Black walnut, white walnut, butternut, of ounut, white, 
or round nut hiccory, shagbark hiccory,” chesnut, chinquipin, oF 
dwarf chesnut, beechnut, hazelnut, filbert. 

We may here mention the peccan or Illinois nut. This nut is 
about the size of a large long acorn, and of an oval form, the shell 33 
easily cracked, and the kernel shaped like that ofa walnut. The trees 
which bear this fruit grow, naturally on the Missisippi and its 
branches, south of 40° north latitude. ‘T'hey grow well when planted 
in the southern Atlantic states. 

Medicinal plante in Ne -England. Among the native and uncul- 
tivated plants of New-England, the following have been employed 


* The same, probably, as Clayton’s scaly bark hicoory of Virginis. 
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for medicinal purposes.* Water horebound, blue flag, skunk cab- 
bage, partridgeberry, great and marsh plantain, witch hazel, hound’s 
tongue, comfrey, bear’s ear saniclc, appleperu, bitterswect, tivert- 
wigyor American mazerion, elm,t great lascrwert and wild angelica, 
cow parsnep ; this plant is possessed of valuable medicinal propcr- 
lcs; angelica, or Amcrican mastcrwort, water elder, elder, chick- 
weed, pettitmorel, or life.of man, sarsaparilla, marsh rosemary, sun- 
dew, Solomon’s seal, addcr’s tongue, unicorn, sweet flag, several 
species of Jock, bistort, arsmart, spicewood or feverbush, sassafras, 
consumption rgot, rheumatism weed, mouse ear, gargit or skoke, 
wild hyssop, agrimony, common evens, or herb bennet, water evens, 
or throat ruot, cohush; this is a valuable plant; blood root, or puc- 
cvon, celandine, yellow water lily, pond lily, catmint or catnip, head 
betony, horsemint, spearmint, watermint, and penniroyal, ground ivy, 
or gill-yo-over-the-ground, hedge neitle, horehound, motherwort, 
wild majorum, wild lavender, wood betony, shepherd’s purse or 
pouch, water cresses, cranesbill, marsh mallow, mallow, succory, bur- 
dock, devil’s bit; the root resembices the European devil’s bit, from 
which circumstance the English name has probably becn applied to 
this plant; tansy, wormwood, life everlasting, colt’s foot, golden 
tod, elecampancs may weed, yarrow, American pride, three other spe- 
cles of lobeiia, dragon root, stinging nettle, white walnut, butternut, 
or oilput, swamp willow, swect gale, white helebore, or pokeroot, 
moonwort, female fern, hart’s tongue, splecnwort, lungwort, black 
tmaidenhair. 

Among a great varicty of other medicinal plants in the southern 
and middle states are Indian pink root, an excellent vermifuge, sen- 
na, Clivers or goose grass, palma christi, from which the castor oil 
is extracted, several species of mallow, Indian physic, pleurisy root, 
Virginia snake root, black snake root, Seneca rattlesnake root, vale- 
nan, ginseng, angelica, cassava. 

Forest Trees. Were we possessed of accurate materials for the 
purpose, it would far exceed the limits of a work embracing such a 
variety of subjects, to give a complete catalogue of ourtrees. From 
the foregoing catalogues the reader must neccessarily conclude that 
they are very numcrous. And it ought to be observed that almost 
all of them, for some purpose or other, have been used as timber. 
Some of the most useful species of trees, however, must not bc omit- 
ted, and are the following: Zim. Of this trec there is but one spe- 
cies, of which there are two varieties, the white andthe red. Wild - 
Cherry ; many species, highly valued for cabinet work. Locust ; 
ofguick growth, good for fuel, and excellent for posts to set in the 
ground, and trunnels for ships. These trees are much more scarce 
than formerly. A species of worm has destroyed many of them, 
Birch ; several species, white, black, red or yellow. Oak ; several 
species, black, red, three varieties, white shrub or ground oak, ches- 


* It is not to be understood that al/ these plants are considered as deserving 
the attention of physicians, nor yet that this catalogue inoludes ail that are used 
by mere dabblers in medicine, male and female, black and white aad red, other- 

sc it mast inclade the whole vegetable kingdom. 

¢ The bark of the sweet elm is a most excellent mucilage. 
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nut oak, live oak, black Jack oak; the two last are peculiarto the 
southern states. Chcsnut ; chiefly used for fencing. Beach ; three 
varieties, Pine; eight specics; white, the prince of the American 
forests, in size and majesty of appearance ; itis found in the greatest 
abundance in Maine, New-Hampshire, and Vermont, excellent for 
masts, bowsprits, and yards tor ships. Yellow pine; its plank and 
boards are uscd for the floors of houses and the decks of ships. Nor- 
way pine, black or pitch pine ; when burnt in kilns it makes the best 
of charcoal; its knots and roots being full of the terebinthine oil, 
when kindled, afford a brighter light than candies ; its soot is collected 
and used for lampblack. It grows thinly in the New-England and 
middle, but in the greatest plenty in the southern states, between the 
seacoast and the mountains. Irom it they make tar in large quan- 
tities. The larch pine; its turpentine is said to be the @ame with the 
Burgundy pitch. Besides these, naturalists reckon the fir, spruce, 
hemlock. White Cedar. Juniper or Red Cedar ; it preduces the 
juniper berry, which is used in the gin distilleries, and is said to be 
of a much better quality for making gin than the juniper berries im- 
ported from Europe, which are the fruit of a different species. 
White Cedar, of the southern states, different from the white cedar 
of the northern states. Cyfress ; found only in the southern states, 
used for shingles and other purposes; grows in swamps very large. 
White Willow ; the bark of its root is an excellent substitute for 
the Peruvian bark. 4sh ; two species, black or swamp ash and 
white ash. JMa/le; three specics, white, much used in cabinet 
work, red, black rock or sugar maple; its sap has a saccharine 
quality: and when refined and hardened by boiling and baking, 
makes a well tasted and wholesome sugar, the manufacture of which 
has greatly increased in the eastcrn and middle states, within a few 
years past. 

There is in the United States an infinitude of trecs of less note, 
and many probably equally noticeable with those enumerated, for a 
catalogue and description of which, the reader is referred (till a 
more perfect catalogue be furnished by Dr. Cutler and Dr. Barton) 
to Catesby’s Natural History, Marshall’s Arbustum Americanum, 
Dr. Clayton’s Flora Virginica, Mr. Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, 
Mr. Bartram’s Travels through North and South-Carolina, &c. Dr. 
Cutler’s paper in the Memoirs of the American Academy, and Dr. 
Belknap’s History of New-Hampshire, vol. iii. 

Exotic Fruits. OF these, appies are the most common in the 
United States. ‘They grow in the greatest plenty and variety in the 
eastern and middle states; and the cider which is extracted from 
them affords the most common and wholesome liquor that is drank 
by the inhabitants. The craé affile, though not an exotic, on ac- 
count of its being a genuine, but distinct species ofthe apple, ought 
to be mentioned in this connexion. It grows in all paris of N. 
America, which fave been explored, from the Atlantic as far west 
as the Missisippi. Its blossoms are remarkably fragrant; its fruit 
small, possessing, perhaps of all vegetables, the keenest acid. The 
cider made of this fruit is admired by counoisseurs. It makes ex- 
cellent vinegar. The European crab apple is very different from 
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this. The other exotic fruits are pears, peaches, quinces, mulber- 
ves, plums, cherries, currants, barberries; of all which, except 
quinces and barberries, we may have many species and _ varieties. 
Puese with a few apricots and nectarines, flourish in the eastern 
states, and are in perfection in the middle states.* 

The exotic fruits of the sonthern states, besides those already men- 
tioned, are figs, oranges, and Jemons. 

Pulse and Hortuline Plants and Roots. Beside those transplant- 
ed from Europe to America, of which we have ajl the various kinds 
that Europe produccs, the following are natives of this country; po- 
latoes, ground nuts, a sort of potatoe, probably a species, highly rel- 
ished by some people, tobacco, pumpkins, cymlings, squashes, can- 
telope, melons, beans, peas, hops, probably others. 

Zoology.| -America contains at least one half, and the United 
States, about one fourth of the quadrupeds of the known world. 
Some of them are common to both continents ; others are peculiar 
tothe western. Comparing individuals of the same species, in 
the two continents, some are perfectly similar; between others 
there is some difference in size, color, or other circumstances ; In 
afew instances the animal of the eastern continent is Jarger than 
the American ; in most the reverse is the case. The following 
isa catalocue of the quadtupeds in the United States.t 


Mammoth ® Sallow Cougar* Woodchuck * American Rat 


* Bison * Gray Cougar Urchin * Shrew Mouse 
* Moose * Mountain Cat* Hare * Purple Mole 
*Caribou -. * Lynx * Racoon * Black Mole 
*Red Deer # Kincajou * Fox Squirrel * Water Rat 
*Fallow Deer * Weasel * Gray Squirrel * Beaver 

* Roe * Ermine * Red Squirrel * Musquash 
* Bear * Martin * Striped Squir. * Morse 
*Wolverene * Mink * Flying Squir. * Seal 

* Wolf * Otter * Field Mouse  . Maniti 

* Fox * Fisher Bat - Sapajou 
*Catamount * Skunk * Ground Mouse Sagoin 


*Spotted Tyger * Opossum * Wood Rat 


N.B. Those animals to which an astcrism (*) is prefixed, are 
fur animals, whose skins are-sometimes dressed in alum, with the 
hair on, and worn in dress; or whose fur or soft hair is used for 
various manufactured purposes. 

The fallow deer, gray fox, martin, otter, opossum, woodchuck, 
hare, some of the squirrels, and the beaver have been tamed. Prob- 


* «In regard to trec fruit,” says Dr.‘ Tenney, “ we are intoo northern a cli- 
mate to have it of the first quality, without particular attention. New-York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania have it in perfection. As you depart from that 
tract, either southward or northward, it degenerates. I believe, however, that 
good fruit might be produced even in New-Huampsbire, with suitable attention.” 

Belknap’s Hist. N’. H. vol. iti. p. 140. 

t The author is indebted to Dr. Fisber, of Beverly, for a great part of this 

article. 
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ably most of these and some others might be perfectly domesticatedy 
It has been observed of our wild animals in general, that they are. 
not of so savage a nature as those in Europe. _ 

Mammotu. This name has been given to an unknown animal; ~ 
whose bones are found in the northern parts of both the old and new 
world. From the ferm of their teeth, they are supposed to have 
been carnivorous. Like the elephant they were armed with tusks of 
ivory; but they obviously differed from the elephant in size; their 
bones prove them to have been 5 or 6 times as large. These enor- 
mous bones are found in several parts of N. America, particularly 
about the salt licks or springs, near the Ohio river. These licks 
were formerly frequented by a vast number of graminivorous 
animals, on account of the salt, of which they are excessively fond. 
From the appearance of these bones, some of which are entirely 
above ground, others wholly buried, it 1s probable that the animals 
died at different periods ; some perhaps as lately as the first settle- 
ment of this country by the Europeans. 

Bison, or Witp Ox. This animal has generally been called the 
buffaloe, but very improperly, as this name has been appropriated 
to another animal. He is of the same species with our common . 
neat cattle; their difference being the effect of the domestication of 
the latter. Compared with the domestic ox, the bison is con- 
siderably larger, especially about the fore parts of his body. On his 
shoulders arises a large fleshy or grisly substancc, which extends 
along the back. The hair on his head, neck and shoulders, is long 
and woolly, and all of it is fit to be spun, or wrought into hats. Is 
found in the middle states. 

These anifMals were once exceedingly numerous in the western 
parts of Virginia and Pennsylvania; and so late as the year 1766, 
herds of 400 were frequently seen in Kentucky. This animal is 
found of the largest size, and in the greatest numbers, on the Mis- 
sisippi, in about 43° N. lat. corresponding in climate to about 42° 
on the Atlantic coast, which is found to be most favourable to the ox. 

The American forests abound with various animals of the deer 
kind. Naturalists have arranged them differently. I have followed 
M. de Buffon, who has reduced them all to the several species known 
in Europe. 

Moosg. Of these there are two kinds, the black and the gray. 
The black are said to have been from 8 to 12 feet high ; at present 
they are very rarely seen. The gray moose are generally as tall as 
a horse, and some are much taller ; both having spreading, palmated 
horns, weighing from 30 to 40 pounds, ‘They are found in New- 
England. 

Carinov. This animal is distincuished by its branching, pal- 
_ mated horns, with brow antlers. THe is probably the reindeer of 
the northern parts of Europe. From the tendons of this animal, as 
well as of the moose, the aboriginal natives made very tolerable 
thread. Found in the District of Maine. 
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Dezr. The Red Deer* has round branching horns. Of this 
species we have three or four different kinds or varieties ; one of 
which, found on the Ohio river, and in its vicinity, is very large, and 
there commonly called the Elk. 

The Farrow Deer* has branching palmated horns. In the 
United States these animals are larger than the European, of a dif- 
ferent color,and supposed by some to be of a different species. In 
the southern states are several animals supposed to be varieties of 
the Roe Deer. 

Bear. Ofthis animal two sorts are found in the northern states ; 
both are black, but different in their forms and habits. One has 
short legs, a thick, clumsy body, is generally fat, and is very fond 
of sweet, vegetable food, such as sweet apples, Indian corn in the 
milk, berrics, grapes, honcy, &c. Probably he is not carnivorous. 
As soon asthe first snow falls he betakes himself to his den, which 
is a hole in a cleft of rocks, a hollow tree or some such place; here 
he gradually becomes torpid; and duzes away the winter, sucking 
his paws, and expending the stock of fat which he had previously 
acquired, 

The other sort_is distinguished by the name of the ranging bear, 
and seems to be a grade between the preceding and the wolf. His 
legs are longer, and his boily more lean and gaunt. He is carnivo- 
rous, frequently destroying calvgs, sheep, and pigs, and sometimes 
children. In winter he migratcs from the north tothe southward. 
The former appears to be the common black bear of Europe, but 
larger, some weighing upwards of 400 pounds; the datter corres- 
ponds to the brown bear of the Alps; and is probably of the same 
species with those spoken of 2 Kings, ii. 24th, which formerly in- 
habited the mountainous parts of Judea, between Jericho and Bethel. 
Found in all the states. 

The Wotvrereneg, called in Canada the carcajou, and dy hunters 
the beaver-eater, seems to be a grade between the bear and the 
woodchuck. He is probably the badger of Europe. His length is 
1% feet and upwards; his circumference nearly two feet ; his head 
and ears resemble a woodchuck’s ; his legs short; fect and paws 
large and strong ; tail about 7 inches long, black and very bushy or 
shaggy ; hair about two inches long, and very coarse; his head 
sallow gray ; back, almost black; breast, spotted with white ; belly, 
dark brown; sides and rump, light reddish brown. This animal 
lives in holes, cannot run fast, and has a @umsy appearance. He is 
very mischievous to hunters, following them when setting their traps, 
and destroying their game, particularly the beaver. Found in the 
northern states. 

Worry. OF this animal, which is of the dog kind, or rather the 
dog himself in his savage state, we have great numbers, and a con- 
siderable variety in size and color. The dimensions of a skin, meas- 
ured while writing this account, were as follows: Length of the 


© The male of the Red Deer is called Stag ; the female, Hind ; the young, 
Calf. The male of the Fallow Deer is called Buck ; the female, Doe; the 
young, Fawn. The Roe Buck and Ree Doe are the mule and female of the 
oe. 
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body 5 feet; the fore legs 18 inches; of the hind legs 15 inches, 
of the tail 18 inches. The circumference of the body was from 24 
to 3 fect. The color of these animals in the northern states, Is yen- 
erally a light, dirty sallow, with a list of black along their back. In 
some, the black is extended down their sides, and somctimes forms 
waving streaks; others are said to be spotted : Some of them, par- 
ticularly in the southern states, are entirely black, and considerably 
smaller. Found in all the statcs. 

Fox. Of foxes we have a great variety; such as the silver fox, 
red fox, gray fox, cross fox, brant fox, and several others. Natural- 
ists have yenerally supposed that there is more than one species of 
foxes, but they differ very much in their mode of arranging them. It 
is highly probable, however, that there is but one species of these 
animals, as they are found in all their varieties of size, and of shades 
variously intermixed, in different parts of the United States. Foxes 
and other animals furnished with fur, of the northern states, are 
larger than those of the southern. 

CatamountT. This animal, the most dreaded by hunters of any 
ofthe inhabitants of the forests, is rarely seen, which is probably the 
reason why no account of him has ever been published, to our knowl 
edge, except what Is contained in a letter of Mr. Collinson’s to M. 
de Buffon. The dimensions of one, killed a few years ago, in New- 
Hampshire, as nearly as could be ascertained by the skin, were as 
follows: The length of his body (including the head) 6 feet; cir- 
cumference of his body 25 feet ; length of his tail 3 feet; and of his 
legs about 1 foot. The color, aleng his back, is nearly black ; on 
his sides, a dark reddish brown; his feet black. He seems not cal- 
culated for running, but lcaps with surprising agility. He is found 
in the northern and middle states. 

SpoTtTED TyGer. Its skin resemblesthat of the African spotted 
tyger, except that the stripe along the back from the head to the tail 
is not so dark. It measures from 5 to 6 feet in length and 4 feet in 
circumference. Itis foundon the Missisippi near and above New- 
Orleans. 

Sattow Coucar. The body of this animal is about 5 feet long ; 
his legs longer in proportion to his body, than those of the common 
cat. His color is a dark sallow. In his habits and manners he re- 
sembles the rest of the family. Heis found in the southern states, 
and there called the tyger. 

Gray Coucar. This Mimal in its form resembles the preced- 
ing; but is ofa uniform gray color, and ofa larger size. One of 
" about a year and a half old was, in 1796, shown in Charlestown. He 
had been reared in confinement and wasthen growing. His body 
measured about 5 feet, and his tail 3. Someare said to have been 
found in their native forests nearly twice aslong. He played with 
acat, as acat does with a mouse, and afterwards killed and ate it. 
It is strong, active fierce, and untameable. Found io the western 
parts of the middle states. 

Mountain Cat. (Pardalis, Linp. Ocelot, de Buffon.) The 
length of his body is from 34 to 4 fect; his tail is about 2 feet. 
His color is a sallow ground, with black spots and stripes. The, 
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male has a black list along his back, and is the most beautiful ani- 
mal of the cat kind. He is exceedingly fierce, but will seldom at- 
tack aman. Found in the southern states. 

Lynx. We have three kinds of the lynx, each probably form- 
ing a distinct species. The fret (Lupus cervarious, Linn. 3d Edit.) 
is called by the French and English -Americans, Loup ce«rvier.® 
He is from 2 and a half to 3 feet in length ; his tail is about five 
inches. His hair is long, of a light gray color, forming, in some 
places, small, irregular, dark shades ; the end of his tail is black. 
His fur is fine and thick. He is the lynx of Siberia, and some of 
the northern parts of Europe. A few may be found in the north- 
eastern parts of the District of Maine ; but in the higher latitudes 
they are more numerous. 

The second (Catus cervarious, Linn.) is called by the French 
Americans, Chat cervier ; and in New-England the wildcat. He 
is considerably less than the former, or the Louft cervier. He is 
from 2 to 2 and a half feet long ; his tail is proportionably shorter, 
sbout 3 inches long, and wants the tuft of black hair on the end of 
it. His hair is shorter, particularly on his legs and feet ; is of a 
darker color, brown, dark sallow and grey, variously intermixed. 
His fur is said to be of a very different quality ; his ears are shorter, 
and he has very little of the pencil of black hairs on the tips of 
them, which is so remarkable in the former kind. This animal 
destrored many of the cattle of the first settlers of New-England. 

The third species is about the size of acommon cat. The color 
of the male is a bright brown or bay, with black spots on his legs. 
His tail is about 4 inches long, and encircled by 8 white rings: 
The female is of a reddish gray. Found in the middle and south- 
ern states. 

Kincasou. This animal is frequently confounded with the car- 
cajou, though he resembles him in nothing but the name. He be- 
longs to the family of cats; at least he very much resembles them. 
He is about as large as a common cat, and is better formed for 
agility and speed, than for strength. His tail gradually tapers to the 
end, and is as long as his whole body. His color is yellow. Be- 
tween him and the fox there is perpetual war. He hunts in the 
same manner as do other animals of that class; but being able to 
suspend himself by twining the end of his tail round the limb of a 
tree, or the like, he can pursue his prey where other cats cannot ; 
and when he attacks a large animal, his tail enables him to secure. 
his hold tll he can open the blood vessels of the neck. In some 
parts of Cauada, these animals are very numerous, and make great 
havoc among the deer, and do not spare even the neat cattle. But 
we have heard of none in these states, except a few in the north- 
ern parts of New-Hampshire. 

The Weaszxz is about 9 inches in length ;_ his body is remarkably 
round and slender ; his tail long and well furnished with hair ; 
his legs very short, and his toes armed with sharp claws. His hair 


* Pronounced Leocervee. 
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is short and thick, and of a palc, yellowish color, except about the 
breast, where it is white. This isa very sprightly animal; not- 
withstanding the shortness of its legs, it secms to dart rather than to 
run. He kills and eats rats, striped squirrels, and other small quad- 
rupeds : he likewise kills fowls, sucks their blood, and esteems 
their eggs a delicacy. ; 

The Ermine does not differ materially from the weasel, in size, 
form or habits; even his color is the same in summer, except that 
the end of his tail is black, and the edges of his ears and toes are 
white. In winter he is entirely white except the tip of his tail. 
He is generally considered as forming a species distinct from the 
weasel; but Linnzus makes them the same. They are found in 
Canada; and Dr. Belknap mentions that a few have been seen in 
Hew-Hampshire. 

In addition to the preceding, we have another varicty of this fam- 
ily. It appears to differ from the weasel in no respect except Its 
color, which is perfectly white, both in summer and winter. 

Martin. This animal is formed like the weasel; is generally 
about 16 inches long, and ofa sallow color; but his size, and the 
shades of his color, vary in different parts of the country. Some 
have spots of yellow on the breast, others of white, and others have 
none. He kecps in forests, chiefly on trees, and lives by hunting. — 
Found in the northern states. : 

‘Ming. The mink is about cs large as a martin and of the same 
form. The hair on its tail is shorter; its color is generally black ; 
some have a white spot under their throats, others have none ; they 
burrow in the ground, and pursue their prey both in fresh and salt 
water. Those which frequent the salt water are of a larger size, 
lighter color, and have inferior fur. They are found in consider- 
able numbers both in the southern and northern states. 

‘Otter. The otter very much resembles the mink in its form 
and habits. Its color is not so dark; its size much larger, being 
about 3 feet long and 15 inches in circumference. It lives in holes 
in banks near the water, and feeds on fish and amphibious animals. 
Found in all the states. 

Fisnenr. In Canada he is called pekan; in these states {requent- 
Jy the black cat, but improperly, as he does not belong to the class 
of cats. He is from 20 to 24 inches in length, and 12 ih circum- 
ference. His tail is little more than half his length; its hair long 
and bushy. His fore legs about 4 and a half inches long, his hinder 
legs 6 inches. Hisears short and round. His color is black, except 
the head, neck, and shoulders, which are a dark gray. He lives by 
hunting, and occasionally pursues his prey in the water. Found in 
the northern states. 

Skunk. This animal is about a foot and a half long, of a mod- 
erate height, and size in proportion to his length. His tail is long 
and bushy ; his hair long and chicfly black; but on his head, neck 
and back is found more or less of white, without any regularity or 
uniformity. He appears to see but indifferently when the sun shines 
and therefore in the day time, keeps close to his burrow. As soon 
as the twilight commences, he goes in quest of his food, which 1s 
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principally beetles and other insects: He is also very foud of eyes 
and young chickens. His flesh is said to be tolerable good, and 
his fat is sometimes used as an emollient. But what renders this 
animal remarkable is his being furnished with organs for secreting 
and retaining a liquor, volatile and fetid beyond any thing known, 
and which he has the power of emitting to the distance of a rod or 
more, when necessary for his defence. When this ammunition is 
expended he is quite harmless. This volatile fetor ms a powerful 
antispasmodic. Found in all the states. : 

Another stinkard called the squash, is said by Buffun to be found 
in some of the southern states. He is of a chesnut color; climbs 
trees and kills poultry. 

Opossum. This animal is about a foot anda half long; has a 
long pointed nose, furnished with long stiff hairs; ears thin and 
naked ; tail naked, nearly as long as the body, and capable of hold- 
ing the animal suspended ; legs short; feet small and naked. He 
uses his fore paws like amonkey. His body is well covered with a 
woolly fur, white at the roots and black atthe ends. His hair is 
long, thin, and coarse ; its color black and white, forming a gray of 
various shades ; and these different shades are often so intermixed 
as to give a spotted or variegated appearance. But the most singu- 
lar part of this animal is a kind of false belly or pouch, with which the 
female is furnished ; it is formed by a duplicate of the skin; is 
so placed as to include her teats, and has an aperture which she can 
open and shut at pleasure. She brings forth her young from four 
tosix at atime, while they are not bigger than a bean ; incloses 
them in this pouch, and they, froma principle of instinct, affix them- 
selves to ber teats: Here they remain and are nourished tll they 
are able to run about, and are afterwards taken in occasionally, par- 
ticularly in times of danger. * The opossum feeds on vegctables 
particularly fruit. He likewise kills poultry, sucks their blood and 
eats their eggs. His fat is used instead of lard or butter. Found in 
the southern and middle states. 

Woopcnuck. (Monaz, de Buffon.) His body is about 16 inches 
long, and nearly the same in circumterence ; his tail is modcrately 
long, and full of hair. His color is a mixture of sallow and gray. 
He digs a burrow in or near some cultivated field, and feeds on 
pulse, the tops of cultivated clover, &c. He is generally very fat, 
excepting in the spring. The young are good meat; the oid are 
rhher rank and disagreeable. In the beginning of October they 
generally retire to their burrows, and live in a torpid state about 
six months. In many respects he agrees with the marmot of the 
Alps; in others he differs, and on the whole is probably not the 
same. 

An animal resembling the woodchuck is found in the southern 
, States, Which is supposed to form another species. 

Urcuin. The urchin or urson, is about two feet in length, and, 
when fat, the same in circumference. He is commonly called 
hedge-hog or porcupine, but differs from both these animals in 
every characteristic mark, excepting his being armed with: quills on 
bis back and sides. These quills are nearly as large as a wheat straw ; 
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from 3 to 4 inches long. and, unless erected, nearly covered by the 
animal’s hair. Their points are very hard, and filled with innumer- 
able very small barbs or scales, whose points are raised from the 
body of the quill. When the urchin js attacked by a dog, wolf, 
or other beast of prey, he throws himself into a posture of defence, 
by shortening his body, elevating his back, and erecting his quills. 
The assailant soon finds some of those weapons stuck into his mouth 
or other part of his body, and every effort which he makes to tree 
himself, causes them to penetrate the farther; they have bcen known 
to bury themselves entirely in a few minutes. Sometimes they 
prove fatal; at other times they make their way out again through 
the skin from various parts of the body. If not molested, the urchin 
isan inoffensive animal. He finds a hole or hollow, which he 
makes his residence, and feeds on the bark and roots cf vegetables. 
His flesh in the opinion of Aunters, is equal to that of a sucking pig. 
Is found in the northern states. 

Hare. Ofthis animal we have two kinds: The onc is common- 
ly called the white rabbit or cony; the other simply the rabbit; 
‘but from the proportional length of their hinder legs, and other spe- 
cific marks, they both belong to the family of the hare. The for- 
mer has a covering of coarse white hair, which comes on before the 
winter, and falls off the ensuing spring. He is about half the size 
ofa large European hare, and twice as large asthe other kind. 
The latter burrows in the ground, like a rabbit. -They are both 
found in the samé tract of country, but have not been known to 
associate. The former is found in the northern states. and appears 
to be the samé as the hare of the northern part of Europe ; the lat- 
ter is found in all the states, and is probably a species peculiar to 
America. 

Racoon. The racooh, inthe form and size of his body, resem- 
bles the fox; his legs are larger and shorter. His toes are long, 
and armed with sharp claws. His body is gray ; his tail annulated 
with alternate rings of black and brown. In his manners he resem- 
bles the squirrel ; like him he lives on trees, feeds on Indian corn, 

acrons, &c. and serves himself with his fore paws. In the northern 
' gtates, he is said to betake himself to a hollow tree, or some hole, 
and lie torpid during the winter. His flesh is good meat, and his 
fur is valued by the hatters. He is found in all the climates in the 
temperate zone in N. America 

The Fox Squitnrex. Of this animal there are several vaticlies, 
black, red, and gray- It is nearly twice as large as the common 
gray squirrel. Found in the southern states, and is peculiar to 
this continent. 

The Gray SquirreL of America does not agree exactly with 
that of Europe, but is generally considered as of the same species. 
Its name indicates its general color; but some are black ; and 
others black on the back, and gray on the sides. They make 
a nest of moss in a hollow tree, and here they deposit their pro- 
vision of nuts and acorns ; this is the place of their residence dur- 
ing the winter, and here they bring forth their young. Their sum- 
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mer house, which is built of sticks and leaves, is placed near the 
top ofa tree. They sometimes migrate in considerable numbers. 
If in their course they meet with a river, each of them takes a 
shingle, piece of bark, or the like, and carries it to the water; thus 
equipped they embark, and erect their tails to the gentle breeze, 
which soon wafts them over in safety ; but a sudden flaw of wind 
someiimes produces a destructive shipwreck. The greater part 
of the males of this species are found castrated. 

A gray squirrel is found in Virginia, nearly twice as large as 
this, Whether it be the same, or a different species, is uncertain. 

The Rep SquixReEx is less than the gray squirrel. It has a red 
list along its back ; gray on its sides, and white under its beily. 
It differs in some respccts from the common European s;uirrel ; 
but M. de Buffon considers it as the same species. Its food is the 
same as that of the gray squirrel, except that it sometimes fceds 
on the seeds of the pine and other evergreens; hence it is some- 
times called tke pine squirrel, and is found further to the north- 
ward than the gray squirrel. It spends part of its time on trees 
in quest of fagod ; but considers its hole, under some rock or logy 
as its horne. 

The Srairep SQuIRRBL js still less than the last mentioned. Its 
color isred. It has a stripe of black along its back ; at the diss 
tance of about half an inch, on each side is a stripe of white, bor- 
dered with very narrow stripes of black. Its belly is white. In 
the males, the colors are brighter and better defined than in the fe- 
Males. Found in the northern and middle states. 

FryinG SquirnekgL. This Is the least of the class of squirrels. 
It is of a reddish gray on the body, aad white under the belly. A 
duplicature ot the skin connects the fore and hinder legs together ; 
by extending this membrane it is able to leap much farther,.and to 
alight with more safety than other squirrels, Its tail, likewise, 
which ig flat, serves to direct and assist its course. When it un- 
dertakes to fly from one tree to another, at some rods distance, it 
Mounts to a sufficient height, and then darts in a right lite to its 
ebject, forming in its descent an angle with the horizon of about 45°. 
lis eyes are large and prominent; and it appears not to see well 
when the sun shines; by day, therefore, it generally lies concealed ; 
but in the evening is very brisk and lively. It lives in the holes of 
trecs, and feeds on seeds, nuts, and grain. Is found in all the 
slates, and in the north of Europe. 

Fietp Mouse. The colour of this animal is a reddish brown on 
the body. and a dirty white under the belly. Compared with the 
house mouse his body is somewhat longer, and considerably larger. 
Ris tail is larger and shorter. He lives in fields among the grass, 
and appears quite inoffensive. 

Grounp Moussz. This animal is larger than the field mouse, 
bus similar in form, excepting that the nose iq more blunt. His 
color nearly resembles a slate on the body, lighter under the belly. 
They form burrows under the ground, and often destroy young 
fruit trees in the winter by eating their bark ; in fields and mead- 
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ows, it feeds on the roots of grass, sometimes leaving a groove in 
the sward, which appears as if it had been cut out with a gouge. 
In woods they are said to feed on acorns, and to lay up a large 
store of them in their burrows. 

Bat. The bat very,much resembles the field mouse in form and 
size ; but is so enormously extended, that being connected togeth- 
er by a thin membrane they furnish the animal with wings. They 
frequent the cavities of old buildings, from whence they issue in 
the twilight, and feed, on the wing, upon the insects which are then 
to be found flying. In the day time they keep themselves con- 
cealed, and become torpid during the winter. Commonto N. 
America and Europe. 

Woop Rar. ‘This is avery curious animal; not half the 
size of the domestic rat ; of a dark brown or black color; their talls 
slender and short in proportion, and covered thinly with short hair. 
They are singuler with respect to their ingenuity and great labor 
in constructing their habitations, which are conical pyramids, about 
3 or 4 feet high, constructed with dry branches, which they collect 
with great labor and perseverance, and pile up without any appar- 
ent order; yet they are so interwoven with one another, that it 
would take a bear or wiid cat some time to pull one of these castles 
to pieces, and allow the animals sufficient time to retreat with 
their young. 

‘“ There is likewise a ground rat, twice as large as the common 
rat, which burrows inthe ground.” Bartram’s Travels. 

American Rat. This animal has a long, naked, and scaly tail : 
the head is long shaped, with a narrow pointed nose, the upper jaw 
being much larger than the lower; the ears are large and naked. 
Its color is of a deep brown inclining to ash on the belly ; and the 
fur is coarse and harsh. It is probably this species which is said 
(Kalm’s Trav. II. 48) to live among the stones and clefts of rocks, 
in the blue mountains of Virginia, at a distance from the peopled 
part of the country, which comes out only at night and makes a 
terrible noise. ncyc. Brit, 

Surew Mousse. This js the smallest of quadrupeds, and holds 
nearly the same place among them as the humming bird does 


among the feathered race. Some of the European shrew mice, 


are three Inches long: we have seen but two or three of the 
American, and those dried; but should not judge that those ever 
exceeded 2 inches. Their head which constitutes above one third 
of their whole length, has some resemblance to that of a mole ; 
the ears are wanting ; their eyes scarcely visible; the nose very 
long, pointed and furnished with long hairs. in other respects 
they resemble the common mouse. ‘They live in woods, and are 
supposed to feed on grain and insects. Found in New-England. 

Mote. The purple mole is found in Virginia; the black mole 
in New-England, living in anc about the water: They differ from 
ope another, and from the European. 

The Water Rat is about the size of the common rat ; brown 
on the back and white under the belly ; feeds on aquatic animals. 
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Beaver. The beaver is an amphibious animal, which cannot 
like ior any length of time in the water; and can exist without it, 
provided he has the convenience of sometimes bathing himself. 
The largest beavers. formerly were found four feet in length, and 
weighed 50 or 60 pounds. At present they are not more than $ 
feetin length, and may weigh from °%5 to 30 pounds. . The head 
of this animal is large, and his ears short and round. Their fore 
tecth are prominent, long, broad, strong and grooved or hollowed 
hke a gouge. Their fore legs are short, with toes sepurate ; 
their ninder legs are long, with toes webbed. The tail is large, 
broad, and scaly, resembling the body of a fish. Their color is 
generally a dark brown, but varies according tothe climate they 
inhabit. Their hair is long and coarse; the fur very thick, fine 
and highly valued. The castor used in medicine is found in sacs 
formed behind the kidneys. : 

Their houses are always situated in the water ; sometimes they 
make use ofa natural pond, but generally they choose to form one 
by building a dam across some brook or rivulet. For this pur- 
pose they select a number of sapliny:s, of soft wood, generally of 
less than 6 inches in diameter, but sometimes of 16 or 18 inches ; 
these they fell,and divide into proper lengths, and place them in 
the water, so that the length of the sticks make the width of the 
dam. These siicks they lay in mud or clay, their tails serving 
them for trowels, as their teeth did for unes. These dams are six 
oreight feet thick at bottom; sloping on the side opposed to the 
stream ; and are ubout a quarter as broad at top as at bottom. 
.Near the top of the dam they leave one or more waste ways, or 
sliding places to carry off the sui plus water. 

The formation of their cabins is no less remarkable. They con- 
sist of two stories, one under, the other above water. They are 
shaped like the oval beehive; and ofa size proportioned to the 
number of inhabitants. The walls of the lower apartment are two 
or three feet thick, formed Iike their dams; those ofthe upper 
story are thinner, and the whole on the inside plastered with mud. 
Each family constructs and inhabits its own cabin. The upper 
apartments are curiously strewed with leaves, rendered neat. clean 
and comfortable. The winter never surprizes these animals before 
their business is compleied ; fortheir houses are generally finished 
by the last of September, and their stock of provisions laid in, which 
consists of small pieces of wood deposited in the lower apartments. 
Before a storm all hands are employed in repairing or strengthen- 
ing their dams. They retain this industrious habit even afier they 
_ ate domesticated. In summer they roam abroad and feed on 
leaves, twigss, and food of thatkind. These beavers are considered 
as the same species as those in Europe, but are vastly superior to 
them in every respect. 

There is likewise a race of beavers, called terriers, who dig holes 
and live a solitary unsocial life. These are probably savages, who 
have never formed themselves into societies, consequently have not 
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made those improvements. which are to be acquired only in a social 
state Found in all the ststes. 

The Musquasa or Musx Rar, ts about 15 inches in length, 
and a foot in circumference. His tail is nearly a foot long ; his 
hair very short; the color on his back dark ; on his sides gener- 
ally reddish ; his head and tail very much resemble those of a rat. 
This animal is furnished with glands, which separate a substance 
that has the smell of musk In his mode of living, he is a distant 
imitator of the beaver: builds a rude cabin in shallow water. and 
feeds on vegetables Found in the northern and middle states. 

The Monxse or Sza Cow, more properly called the sea elephant, 
has two Jarge ivory tusks, which shoot from the upper jaw: its 
head also is formed like thst of the elephant, and would entirely 
resemble it in that purt if it had a trunk; but the morse is de- 
prived of that instrument which serves the elephant in place of aa 
arm and hand, and has real arms. These members, like those of 
the seal, are shut up within the skin, so that nothing appears out- 
wardly but its hands und feet. Its body is long and tapering, 
thickest towards the neck ; the toes and hands. or feet, are covered 
with a membrane. and terminated by short and sharp-pointed claws. 
Excepting the two great tusks, and the cutting teeth, the morse 
perfec'ly resembles the seal ; it is only much larger and stronger, 
the morse being commonly from twelve to six'een feet in length, 
and cight or nine in circumference; whereas the largest seals are 
no more than 7 or 8 feet long. 

_ sPhe Srat, of which there are several specics, is an amphibious 
animal, which lives the greater port of the time in the sea, and 

feeds on marine plants. The morse and seal formerly frequented 

our northern shores ; but at present have nearly forsaken them. 

Manati. This ani:.al forms the connecting link between beasts 
and fishes. It is avery clumsy mis-shapen animal, with a head 
thicker than that of an ox ; eyes small; and the two fcet are placed 
near the head, fur the purpose of swimming. It is of sufficient 
size to form a load fortwo oxen. Its flesh, which is more like 
beef tan fish, is suid to be excellent for eating. They are about 
15 feet long. and six broud As this animal has only fore feet, it 
has obtained the name of AZanati, i.e. © an animal with both hands.” 
This animal has been tound in the rivers which run from Georgia 
into the gulf of Mexico 

SaPaAJou. SaGosn. There are various species of animals said 
to luhabit the country on the lower part of the Missisippi, called sa- 
pajous and sagoins. The former are capable of suspending them- 

sel.es by their tails: the latter arenot. They havea general re- 
semblance to monkeys ; but are not sufficiently known, to be par- 
ticularly described. 

Birds. Several catalogues of birds in the southern and middle 
states, have been published by different authors; and ove, of those 
in New-Hampshire, by Dr. Betknip; but no general catalogue of 
the birds in the Ameticun states has yet appeared. A catalogue, 
claiming tobe the most full and complete of any yet published, 
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though far from perfection, carefully selected from Bartram’s trav- 
els, Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, Belknap’s History of New- 
Hampshire, and a Manuscript furnished by Dr. Cutler was pub- 
lished in former editions of this work. filling 8 pages, which is 
omitted in this edition to give place to new and more appropriate 
matter. 

The birds of America, says Catesby, generally exceed those of 
Europe in the beauty of the r plumage, but are much inferior to - 
them inthe melody of their notes. 

The middle states, including Virginia, appear to be the climates, 
in North- America, where the ,reatest number and variety of birds 
of passage celebrate their nuptials and rear their offspring. with 
which they annually return to more southern regions Most of our 
birds are birds of passage from the southward. The eagle, the 
pheasant, grous and partridge of Pennsylvania, several species of 
woodpeckers, and crows, blue jay, robin. marsh hen, several spe- 
cies of sparrows or snow birds,and the swallow, are perhaps early 
all the land birds that continue the year round to the north of Vir- 
ginia. 

Very few tribes of birds build or rear their young in the south or 
Maritime parts of Virginia, in Carolina, Georgia and Florida; yct 
all those numerous tribes, particularly of the soft billed kind, which 
breed in Pennsylvania, pass, in the spring season, through these 
regions in a few weeks time, making but very short stages by the 
way; and again, but few of them winter there on their return 
southwardly. 

It is not known how far to the south they continued their rout | 
during their absence from the northern and middle states. 

“The Swas (Cygnus ferus ) is the largest of the aquatic tribe 
of birds which is seen in this country. QOne of them has been 
known to weigh 36lbs. and to be 6 feet in length, from the bill to 
the feet, when streiched. It makes a noise resembling that of a 
trumpet, both when in the water and onthe wing.” Belknaf. 

The Canapian Goose (Anser canadensis) is a bird of passage, 
and gregarious. The offspring of the Canadian and common goose 
are mongrels, and reckoned more valuable than either of them 
singly, but do not propagate. 

The Prarmican (Tetrao lagopus) ordinarily inhabits the colder 
climates about Hudson’s Bay, but is sometimes driven, through 
want of food, to the more northern latitudes. Their feathers are 
mostly white, covered with down quite to the nails, and their flesh 
black, and of an exquisite relish. 

Probably this is a different bird from Bartram’s mountain cock 
or grous, though both have the same Linnzan name. 

The Quait or PantrinGE (T7etrao minor, s. coturnix.) This 
bird is the Quail of New-England, and the Partridge of the south- 
ern states; but is properly neither. It isa bird peculiar to Amer- 
ica. The partridge of New-England (‘etras tympanua) is the 
Pheasant of Pennsylvania, but is miscalled in both places. It isa 
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species of the grous. Neither the pheasant, partridge, or quail are 
found in America. 

Cuckoo. (Cuculus Caroliniensis.) These birds are said not to 
pair like the rest of the feathered tribes. When the fcmale appears 
on the winy, she is often attended by two or three malcs. 

The Waxon Birp, which probably is of the same species with 
the Bird of Paradise, receives its name from the idea the Indians 
have of its superior excellency ; the wakon bird being, in their lan- 
guage, the bird of the Great Spirit. It is nearly the size of a swale, 
low, of a brown color, shaded about the neck with a bright green. 
The wings are ofa darker brown than the body. Its tail is com- 
posed of four or five feathers, which are three times as long as hig 
body, and which are beautifully shaded with green and purple. It 
carries this fine length of plumage in the same manner as the pea- 
cock does his, but it is not known whether, like him, it ever raises it 
to an erect position. 

The Wuersaw is of the cuckoo kind, being, like that, a solitary 
bird and scarcely ever seen. In the summer months it is heard in 
the croves, where it makes a noise, likc the filing of a saw, from 
which circumstance it has received its name. Carver. 

The Hummine Binp (7rochillue colubris) is the smallest of all 
the feathered inhabitants of the air. Its plumage surpasses descrip- 
tion. On its head is a small tuft of jetty black ; its breast is red ; 
its belly white ; its back, wings and tail of the finest pale green; 
small specks of gold are scattered over it with inexpressible grace. 
and to crown the whole, an almost imperceptible down softens the 
sevcral colors, and produces the most pleasing shades. They are 
of two kinds, one has a curved, the other a straight bill. 

Amphibious Reptiles. Among these are the mud tortoise or tur- 
tle (Testudo denticulata) Speckled land tortoise (Testudo carolina.) 
Great soft shelled tortoise of Florida (‘Testudo naso cylindracea elon- 
gato.truncato. Bartram.) When full grown it weighs fiom $0 to 
40 pounds, (some say 70 pounds) extremely fat and delicious food. 
Great land tortoise, called gopher ; its upp¢r shell is about 18 inch- 
es long, and from 10 to 12 broad. Found south of Savannah river. 

Two species of fresh water tortoises inhabit the tide water rivers 
in the southern states; one is large, weighing from ten to twelve 
pounds, the back shell nearly of an oval form; the other specics 
small; but both are esteemed delicious food. ‘he torteises of the 
northern states are of several species, but have not been scientifically 
designated. 

Of the frog kind (Rane) are many spccics. The toad (Rane 
bufo ?) several specics—the red, brown and black. ‘The former 
are the largest; the latter the smallest. Pond frog (Rana ocella- 
ta.) Green fountain frog (Rana esculante.) Tree frog (Rena mu- 
calata.) Bull frog {Rana beans.) Besides these are the dusky 
brown spotted frog of Carolina, 8 or 9 inches long from the nose to 
the extremity of the toes ; thcir voice resembles the grunting of a 
swine. The bell froy, so called because their voice is fancied to be. 
ee like that of a loud cow bell. A beautiful green frog, whose 
noise Is like the barking of little dogs, or the yelping of puppies. 
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A less green frog, whose notcs resemble those of young chickens. 
Little gray spechicd frog, which makes a noise like the striking of 
two pebbles together under the surface of the water. There is yet 
an exremely diminutive species of frogs, called by some, Savannah _ 
crickets, whose notes are not unlike the chattering of young birds or 
crickets. They are fouad in great multitudes, alter plentful rains, 
in all the states. . . 

OF lizards (Lacerte) we have also many species. The alligator, 
or American crocodile, is a very large, ugly, terrible creature, of 
prodiyious strength, activity, and swiftness in the water. They are 
from 12 to 23 feet in length; their bodies are as large as that ofa 
horse, and are covered with horny plates or scale&, said to be im- 
penetrable to a rifle ball, except about their heads and just behind 
their fore legs, where they are vulnerable; in shape they resemble 
the lizard. Tie head of a full grown alligator is about three feet 
long, and the mouth opens nearly the same length. The eyes are 
comparatively small, and the whole head, in the water, appears at 
a distance like a piece of rotten, floating wood. 

Besides the alligator, we have of this species of amphibious rep_ 
tiles the brown lizard (Lacerta punctata.) Swift (Lacerta fusciata ?) 
Green lizard, or litle green cameleon of Carolina, about 6 or 7 
inches long ; it has a large, red gill under its throat, and, like the 
cameleon, has the faculty of changing its color. The striped lizard 
or scorpion. Blue bellied, squamous tizards, several varieties. 
Large copper colored lizard. Switt, slender, blue lizard, with a long 
slender tail, as brittle as that of the glass snake. The two last are 
rarely seen, but are sometimes found about old log buildings in the 
southern states. 

Serpents. The characters by which serpents are distinguished 
are these, the belly is furnished with scuta, and the tail has both 
scuta and scales. Of these reptiles, the following are found in the 
United States :-— 


Rattle Snake 

Yellow Rattle Snake 

Small Rattle Snake 

Bastard Rattle Snake 

Moccasin Snake 

Gray Spotted Moccasin 
Snake of Carolina 

Water Viper, with a 
sharp thorn tail. 

Black Viper 

Brown Viper 

White bodied brown eyed 
Snake 

Black Snake with linear 


rings 
A Snake with 152 seutsz 
and 135 scutelle — 


Bluish Green Snake, with 
a stretched out triangu- 
lar snout or Hog-nose 


Snake 
- Copper Bellied Snake 


Black Snake 

White Neck Black Snake 
Small Brown Adder 
House Adder 

Water Adder 

Brown Snake 

Little Brown Bead Snake 
Coach Whip Saake 

Corn Snake 

Green Snake 

Wampum Snake 

Ribbon Snake 


Pine, Horn,or Bull Snake, 
with a horny spear in 
his tail 

Oint Snake 

Garter Snake 

Striped Snake 

Chicken Snake 

Glass Snake 

Brownish Spotted Snake 

Yellowish White Snake 

Hissing Snake 

Ring Snake 

Two Headed Snake 


The Rattre Swaxe (Crotalus Horridus) may be ranked among 
the largest serpents in America. They are from 4 to upwards of 


6 feet in length, and from 4 to 6 inches in diameter. 


Formerly, it 


ts said, they were much larger. heir rattles consist of, scveral 
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reticulated, crustaceous, or rather horny bags, forming their tails, 
which, when they move, make a rattling noise, warning people of 
their approach. It is said they will not attack a person unless pre- 
viously provoked. When molested or irritated, they erect their 
rattles, and, by intervals, give the warning alarm. If pureued and 
overtaken, they instantly throw themselves into the spiral coil ; their 
whole body swells through rage, continually rising and falling like 
a bellows; their beautiful parti-coloured skin becomes speckled and 
rough by dilatation ; their head and neck are flattened ; their cheeks 
swollen, and their lips constricted, discovering their fatal fangs; their 
eyes red as burning coals, and their brandishing forked tongues, of 
the color of the Rottest flame, menaces a horrid death. They never 
strike unless sure of their mark. They are supposed to have the 
power of fascination in an eminent degree; and itis gencrally be- 
lieved that they charm birds, rabbits, squirrels and other animals, in 
such a manner that they lose the power of resistance, and flutter and 
move slowly, but reluctantly, towards the yawning jaws of their de- 
vourers, and either creep into their mouths, or lie down and suffer 
themselves to be taken and swallowed. This dreaded reptile is 
easily killed, One well directed stroke on the head, or across the 
back, with a stick not larger than a man’s thumb, is sufficient to kill 
the largest; and they are soslow of motion that they cannot make 
their escape, nor do they attempt it, when attacked. Many different 
remedies for the bite of a rattle snake have been prescribed and used 
with different success; the following received from good authority, 
is recommended as a cure for the bite of all venomous snakes. 
« Bind a ligature tight round the leg or thigh, above the part bitten, 
so as to interrupt the circulation; then open or scarify the wound 
with a lancet, knife or flint, and suck it or leta friend do it; then 
rub it with any unctuous matter, either animal or vegetable; or if 
that cannot be procured, make use of salt. Take care to keep the 
bowels open and free, by drinking sweet oil and milk or cream. If 
pure honey be at hand, apply it to the wound after opening and 
sucking in preference to any other thing; and eat plentifully of 
honey and milk.” 

The bastard rattle snake is of the nature of the asp or adder of 
the eastern continent; in form and color resembling the rattle 
snake; is 8 or 10 inches long; and very spiteful and venomous. 
Like the rattle snake, they throw themselves into a coil ; swell and 
flatten their bodies; continually darting out their heads, and seem 
capable of springing beyond their length. Found in the southern 
states. 

The moccasin snake is from 3 to 5 feet in length and as thick as 
a man’s leg: when disturbed by an enemy, they throw themselves 
into a coil, and then gradually raise their upper Jaws till it falls back, 
nearly touching the neck, at the same time vibrating their long purple 
forked tongue, and directing their crooked poisonous fangs towards 
their enemy. In this attitude the creature has a most terrifying ap- 
pearance. Itis said, their bite is incurable ; but the probability is, 
that itis not. Like tbe rattle snake they are slow in their motion, 
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and never bite a person unless provoked. Found in abundance in 
the swamps and low grounds in the southern states. 

The other moccasin snake is about 5 or 6 feet long, and as thick 
as a man’s arm; of a pale gray, sky-colored ground, with brown un- 
dulatory ringlets. : 

The black snake is of various lengths from 3 to 6 feet, all over of 
a shining dlack; it 1s not venomous: is useful in destroying rats, 
and pursues its prey with wonderful agility. Itis said that it will 
destroy the rattle snake by twisting round it and whipping it to death. 
It has been reported also that they have sometimes twined them- 
selves round the bodies of children squeezing them till they die. 
They are found in all the states. 

The coach whip snake is of various and beautiful colors ; some 
parts brown or chocolate, others black, and others white; it is 6 or 
7 feet long, and very slender and active; it runs swiftly and is quite 
inoffensive ; but the Indians, it is said, imagine that it is able to cut 
a man in two with a jerk of its tail. Like the black snake, it will run 
upon its tail, with its head and body erect. 

The pine or bull snake, called also the horn snake, is the largest 
of the serpent kind known in N. America. except the rattle snake, 
and perhaps exceeds him in length. They are pied black and 
white ; are inoffensive with respect to mankind, but devour squirrels, 
rabbits, and every other creature they can take, as food. 

The glass snake has a very small head; the upper part of its 
body is of a color blended brown and green, most regularly and ele- 
gantly spotted with yellow. Its skin is very smooth and’ shining, 
with small scales, more closely connected than those of other ser- 
pents, and of a different structure. A small blow with a stick will 
separate the body, not only at the place struck, but at 2 or 3 other 
places, the muscles being articulated in a singular manner, quite 
through to the vertebra. They are numerous in the sandy woods of 
the Carolinas and Georgia. 

The joint snake, has a skin as hard as parchment, and as smooth 
as glass. It is beautifully streaked with black and white. It isso 
stiff, and has so few joints, and those so unyielding, that it can hardly 
bend itself into the form of a hoop. 

The two-headed snake (Amfphisbena) has generally been consid- 
sidered as a monstrous production. 1 am disposed to believe, how- 
ever, that it is a distinct species of serpents. I have seen one, and 
received accounts of three others, found in different parts of the 
United States. One of these was about 8 inches long, and both 
heads, as to every outward appearance, were equally perfect, and 
branching out from the neck at an acute angle. It is said, there are 
three species of the Amphisbena in Guiana. 

The snakes are not so numcrous nor so venomous in the north- 
ern asin the southern states. In the latter, however, the inhabitants 
are furnished with a much greater variety of herbs and plants, 
which afford immediate relief to persons bitten by these venomous 
creatures. It is an observation worthy of perpetual and grateful 
temembrance, that wherever venomous animals are found, the 
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God of nature has kindly provided sufficient antidotes against there 


poison. . 
Fishes. — Fishes form the fourth class of animals in the Liunzan 
system. Mr. Pennant. in his British Zoology, distributes fish into - 


three divisions, comprehending six orders. His divisions are into 
Cetaceous, Curtilagenous, and Bony. — 
Crracktous Fisa. 


The Wuale Dolphin Porpoise Grampus Beluga 
CARTILAGENOUS. 
Lamprey Brown svotted Gur fis: Red beliied Bream 
Skate Lump fish Silveror White Brearn 
Shark Pipe fish ‘ Yellow Bream 
Dog fish Golden Bream or SunBlack or Blue Bream 
Sturgeon fish 
Bony Fisu.* 
Eel Conger Eel Cat fish 
Snake fish Skip Jack Minow 
Haddock Pout Week fish 
Cod Horse Mackerel King fish 
Frost fish Blue Mackerel Sole 
Pollock Speckled Mackerel Mummychog 


Small Pollock Salmon White fish 

Hake Salmon Trout Tide Black fish 
Sculpion Trout Ruck Black fish 
Plaice Smelt Biue fish (Begalloy 
Flounder Pike or Pickerel Sheep’s Head 

Halibut Atherine Red Drum 

Dab Muilet Black Drum 

Red Perch Herring Branded Drum 

White Perch Carp Sheep’s Head Drum 
Yellow Perch Pond fish Mossbonker 

Sea Perch Toad fish Shadine 

Whiting Roach Porsie 

Sea Bass Shad Dace 

Striped Bass Hard Head Anchovy 

Shiner Alewife - Flying fish 

Chub Bret Sword fish Frog. 
Stickle Back Sucker The Angler or Fishing 


The Wuate (Balena Mysticetus) is the largest of all animals. 
Inthe northern seas some are found 90 feet in length; andin the 
torrid zone, where they are unmolestec, whales have been seen 160 
fectin length. The head is greatly disproportioned to the size of 
the body. In the middle of the head are two orifices, through 
which they spout water to a great height. The eyes are not larger 
than those of an ox, and are placed towards the back of the head, 

¢ 


* Probably some that are placed ander this division belong to one or other of 
the preceding. We are not able accurately to class them. 

f This fish is found on the south shore of Long Island, New-York ; and is de- 
scribed by Pennant, 3d vol. British Zoology, p. 120. 
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for the convenience of seeing both before and behind. They are 
guarded by eyelids as in quadrupeds; and they appear to be very 
sharp sighted, and quick of hearing. What 1s called whalebone 
adheres to the us/per jaw, and is formed of thin parallel laminz ; 
some of the longest are 12 feet in length: of these there are from 
350 to 500 on each side, according to the age ofthe whale. The 
ail, which alone it uses to advance itself in the water, is broad and 
semilunar, and when the fish lies on one side, its blow is tremen- 
dous. 

The whale louse, Sword fish, and Thresher (a species of Squae 
lus) are mortal enemies to the whale, who itself is an inoffensive 
animal. 

Formerly whales were fuund in plenty upon the coasts of the U. 
States; at present they are scarce. The principal branch of the 
whale ishery in the United States is carried on from Nantucket, 
The enterprise of the Nantucket whalemen is remaikable. Not 
satished with the scope which the Atlantic ocean affords them, 
they have lately proceeded round cape Horn, and penetrated the 
great Western o¢ean, in pursuit of whales. 

The Betuca (Delfhinus beluga) isthe fourth and last species 
ofthe Dolphin genus. The head is short ; nose blunt; eyes and 
mouth small ; in each side of each jaw are 9 teeth, short and rath- 
er blunt ; those of the upper jaw are bent and hollowed, fitted to 
receive the teeth of the under jaw, when the mouth is closed ; it 
has pectoral fins, nearly of an oval form ; bencath the skin may be 
felt the bones of five fingers, which terminate at the edge of the fin 
in five very sensible projections. ‘Chis brings it into the next fank, 
lathe order of beings, with the Manati, which we have already de- 
scribed under the head of animals. Found in the northern parts of 
the American coasts ; particularly in the gulf of Se. Lawrence and 
Hudson’s bay. 

The Lamprey frequents most of the riversin the New-England 
states, especially where the passage is not interrupted by dams. 

The amphibious Lobster is found in the small brooks and swamps 
in the back parts of North-Carolina. In its head is found the eye- 
stone. 

It is proper to mention in this place the Siren or Mud-iguana. 
It has gills, fins, and two feet ; and is in length from 31 to 49 inch- 
¢s. It is an inhabitant of South-Carolina, where it is found in 
swampy and muddy places by the sides of pools, and under the 
trunks of old trees that hang over the water, and feeds on serpents. 
The feet appear like little arms and bands, each furnished with 4 
fingers, and each finger with a claw. The head is something like 
an cel, but more compressed; the eyes are small, and placed as 
those of the eel are. It is an amphibious animal. The mouth is 
small in proportion to the length of the body ; but its palate and in- 
side of the lower jaw are well provided with many rows of pointed 
teeth. The skin which is black and full of small scales, resembles 
shapreen. 

Catalogues of insects and vermes, may be found in Dr. Belknap’s 
History of New-Hampshire, vol. iii. page 180—183. 
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Under this head we introduce an account of that curious animal, 
distinguished by the names of Animal Flower, Sea Nettle, but more 
gencraily by the name Seca Anemone, from its resemblance to the 
flower of that plant. Their gencral appearance is like that of a 
great number of flowers of different sizes, with six expanded leaves 
tn each blossom, and supported on short, thick flower stems, growing 
from the rocks. When the leaves or arms of the animal are con- 
tracted, it resembles a truncated cone, with its base adhering to the 
rock ; but it has the powcr of assuming a varicty of shapes, as that 
of a large flower with a number of petals, or flower leaves ; or of a 
full blown anemonc ; or of a large rose or poppy, &c. When the 
arms or leaves of the larger ones are extended, they are 5 or 6 inch- 
es in circumference, and exhibit a great variety and brilliancy of 
‘coiors, as purple, flesh, green, violet, delicately shaded with brown or 
black. On touching the leaves or arms, they instantly contract, and 
when small muscles are offered them, they grasp them in their arms 
and conduct them to their mouths, which are situated in the centre 
of the blossom, and dircctly swallow them. Pieces of shells thus 
swallowed, are afterwards discharged by the mouth, perfectly clear- 
ed of their contents. 

The sea anemone, is said to be viviparous, and to produce 5 or 6 
young ones ata time. The Abbe Dicquemarre has shewn by a 
course of curious but cruel expcriments,* that these. animals pos- 
sess, in a most extraordinary degree, the power of re-production ; 
so that scarcely any thing more is necessary to produce as many 
sca anemones as we please, than to cuta single one into so many 
pieces. 

The Wheat fly, commonly but improperly called the Hessian fly, 
has, of late years, proved destructive to the wheat in various parts 
ef the United States. This inscct is probably a non-descript, and 
peculiar to the United States.t 

The Ink or Cuttle fish is a curiosity. It is furnished with a cyst 
of bluck liquor, which it emits when pursued by its enemies, and 
improves this opportunity to make its escape. 

Mineralogy.| A minute account of this subject must be deferred 
to our des:ription of the several states. 

fron exists in great abundance throughout the United States. 
Lead mines are wrought in various places, particularly in Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. Zinc and manganese are found in New-York. 
Coffer mines have been discovered in Rhode Island, New York, 
and New-Jersey ; and very extensive and rich ones on the southern 
shore of lake Erie. Native quicksilver is found near Reading in 
Pennsylvania. A saver mine exists in New-York. Gold has been 
found in North-Carolina. 

Coal is found in the greatest abundance on James river, in Vir- 
ginia, and in great quantitics, also, in Rhode Island, New-York, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland. Native sudfiAur exists in very great 
quantities in New-York. Afarble is very abundant in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and New-York. Gyfsum, alum, and asbestos, 
arc found in various places. An extensive mine of yellow ochre has 


® See Phil. Trans. for 1773. t Dr. Mitchell. 
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lately been discovered in Connecticut ; as has likewise a large mass 
of pure siliceous earth, fitted to make the best of porcelain. 

Mineral Springs.) The most noted of these are Balistown, Sara- 
toga, and New Lebanon springs, in the state of New-York; Elot 
springs and Sweet springs in Virginia, and Stafford springs in Con- 
necticut. The salt springs of Onondayo in New-York, the Wabash 
saline, and the salt springs on the Great Kanhawa will, together with 
these, be particularly described hereafter. 

There is a Grand Saline about 280 miles S. W. of Fort Osare, on 
a branch of the Arkansariver. It is thus described by Mr. Sibley,® 
who visitedit. “It is a hard level plain of reddish colored earth, of 
an irregular or mixed figure. Its greatest length is from N. W.to 
S. E. and its circumference fully 30 miles. This plain is enurely 
covered in dry hot weather from 2 to 6 inches deep witha crust of 
clean white salt, rather superior to the imported blown salt. In this 
state the Saline bears a striking resemblance to a ficld of brilliant 
snow witha crust on it after arain. The Grand Saline is environed 
by ridges of sand-hills, some of which are perfectly naked; some 
clothed with verdure and small trees: others afford on their declivi- 
ties thickets of dwarf plumb-bushes not over 30 inches high, which 
yielded (23d July) a great abundance of ripe plums, large, and fine. 
The salt may be easily waggoncd from this place to the Arkansa, 
where keel boats may receive it at certain seasons. The road is 
through an open prairie all the way, and the distance 80 or 90 
miles.”’ 

There is also a ** Rock Saline, about 75 miles N. W. ofthe Grand 
Saline, surrounded by naked mountains of red clay and gypsum. = It 
isa level flat, of hard red sand of about 500 acres, through which 
passes a small stream dividing it into two equal parts, one-filth of 
which, or about 100 acres being on the S. W. side, close under a 
tremendous hill, from the base of which issues several springs of 
salt water, which gradually cover the plain, and by the action of the 
sun, is, in certain dry seasons, converted into a solid mass of salt 
several inches thick. ‘There are also within this plain 4 springs of 
salt water perfectly saturated, around which, are found hollow cones 
of rock salt from 12 to 20 inches in thickness. There are times 
when this section (next the hill) is covered completely with a solid 
rock of salt from 4 to 12 inches thick, resembling a field of ice in 
large flakes, the other section produces salt exactly like that of the 
Grand Saline. The country around the Rock Saline is mountain- 
ous, and the Saline can only be approached on foot, or with some 
dificulty on horseback.” 

Natural Curiosities.] Probably no other country presents so in- 
teresting an object to the eye of curiosity as the falls of Ni jagara. 
For a description of these Falls, see p. 105, 106. 

The 7Zadle Rock isa part of the Canada bank, which is on the 
margin of the great sheet of falling water. It furnishes altogether 
the most interesting view of the falls. The eye looking up the river 
beholds it tumbling with strange magnificence over the ledges of 
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rocks, which, seen from this place, appear close together, and ap- 
pear to constitute a single broken cataract. The immense mass of 
waters, greatly increased in their rapidity by this descent, and per- 
haps still more by the contraction of the river, rolls with an almost 
instantaneous motion to the brow of the precipice, and shoots many 
yards beyond, as it falls over it into the abyss below. The depth 
of the precipice, the roar of the cataract, the mass of the waters, and 
above all the ingonceivable exertion of power, overwhelm the mind 
with emotions of sublimity and grandeur; and fill it with new and 
clearer views of the weakness and littleness of man. Beneath the 
fall lies a thick mass of foam, which, fora great extent, covers the 
surface of the water. The whole perdendicular descent is 152 feet. 
According to Smith 144 feet. In 8! miles the river descends 264 
feet. The quantity of water continually on the top of the rock, and 
constantly falling over it, Mr. Smith calculates to be 128,563,200 
pounds. The depth of the river, beneath the fall, is probably far 
greater than the height of the fall, for the tallest trees, descending 
perpendicularly, are lost for several minutes beneath the water be- 
fore they rcappear. The banks of the river below are on both sides 
perpendicular, of solid rock, and of the same height with the fall. 
They continue of this height 7 miles to Queenstown. [ere the cat- 
aract is supposed to have commenced after the deluge, and from 
this place to have worn its way backward to its present spot. No 
one who examines the ground will doubt for a moment that this has 
been the case ;* and those who have lived for 20 years on the bank 
all attest to this retrograde motion. These falls are in lat. 43° N. 

For other natural curiosities, in the United States, see this head 
in the descriptions of the several states. 

Grand Divisions.| These have been given, page 208-—-209.+ 


* See General Lincoln’s opinion, page 106. 

+ A general name, proper for comprehending the whole territory under the 
government of the United States, has long been a disideratum. The following 
was suggested several vears ago, inthe AMERICAN GAZETTEER, and is here 
inserted tor the purpose of showing the great convenience of such a name, and 
of prompting the proper authorities in due time to adopt this, or such other 
name, as they shall judge more ope rriate. 

REDONIA. 

A generic name proposed to be given to the territory now called by the de- 
scriptive name of the United States of America, including the annexed territ 
of Louisiana; bounded N. by Upper and Lower Uanada; E. by New-Brunswi 
and the Atlantic ocean; south by the Floridas and the ult of Mexico; and 
west by the chain of mountains which divide the waters of the Missisippi from 
those of the Pacific ocean. This extensive territory lies between lat. 38° and 50° 
N. and lon. 65° and 116° W. from Greenwich. Its extreme length is upwards 
of 2000 miles, and its extreme breadth about 1500. It is estimated to contain 
nearly 2,000,000 square miles, or about four fifths as many as are contained in 
all Europe. It is about twice the size of the Chincse empire (which supports 
upwards of 300,000,000 inhabitants) aod, Russia excepted, is by far the largest 
territory on earth, whose inhabitants live under the same government. ‘The 
Missisippi river divides Fredonia, nearly in its centre, from N.toS. The vale 
which this river intersects, contains nearly a million equare miles, and is reekon- 
ed among the finest portions of the globe. Fredonia has a sea coast of many 
thousand miles extent, full of convenient harbors. Over the extended surface 
of Fredonia are scattered, in some parts (particularly New-England) thickly, 
but generally very sparsely, upwards of seven millions of inhabitants, exelusive 
of Indians, more than a seventh part of whom are in slavery. 
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EASTERN STATES; 


NEW=-ENGLAND.* 


SITUATION AND BOUNDARIES, CLIMATE AND DISKASES, FACB OF 
THER COUNTRY, MOUNTAINS, CATARACTS, &C. SOIL, RIVERS, 
LAKES, PONDS AND HARBORS, PRODUCTIONS, FORESTS, POP- 
ULATION AND CHARACTER, HISTORY. 


Situation and Boundaries.| NEW-ENGLAND lies around the 
great bay which sets up N. W. between cape Cod and cape Sable, 
between 41 and 48 degrees N. lat. and between 64 degrees 54 
minutes, and 73 degrees 39 minutes W. lon. from Greenwich, and 
is bounded north by Lower Canada; east by the province of Ncw- 
Brunswick and the Atlantic ocean; south by the same occan and 
Long Island Sound; west by the state of New-York. It lies in the 
form of a quarter of a circle. Its west line, beginning at the mouth 
of Byram river, which empties into Long-Island Sound at the south- 
west corner of Connecticut, lat. 41 degrees, runs a little east of. 
north, until it strikes the 45th degree of latitude, and then curves to 
the eastward till it strikes the line separating Maine from New- 
Brunswick, in about lat. 47° 50’. N. Its extreme length is about 
626 miles; its breadth is very unequal from 100 to 200 miles; con- 
taining about 61,000 square miles. 

Climate and Diseases.) Ncw-England has a very healthful cli- 
Mate, as is evinced by the longevity of the inhabitants. It is esti- 
Mated that about one in seven of the inhabitants live to the age of 
70 years; and about one in thirteen or fourteen to 80 years and up- 
wards. No regular disease is known to prevail in any part of it. 
East winds prevail along the coast in the spring, which are ex- 
tremely piercing and disagreeable, but not unwholesome. The chilli- 
ness of these winds Is probably occasioned, by the cold fogs on the 
fishing banks off cape Sables, driven hither by the east winds. 

Northwest, west, and southwest winds are the most prevalent. 
The weather is less variable than in the middle and especially the 
Southern states, and more so than in Canada. The extremes of 
the heat and cold, according to Farenheit’s thermometer, are from 
20° below, to 100° above 0. The medium is from 48° to 50°. 
The inhabitants of New-England, on account of the dryness of their 


* See Divisions of New-England, p. 908. 
In page 209, in the Stasistical Table, under the head of Square Miles, in the 
. States,—read as follows: 


Vermont | 10,237 Rhode Island 1,580 
New-Hampshire 9,491 Counecticut 4,674 
Maine 29,080 


Massachusetts proper 6,250 : Total 61,512 
re Tatal of square miles in the United States, is to be corrected according to 
€ above, . 
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their atmosphere, can endure without inconvenience, a greater 
degree of heat than the inhabitants of a moisture climate. Itis sup- 
posed by some philosophers, that the difference of muisture in the 
atmosphere in Pennsylvania and New-England is such, as that a 
person might bear at least ten degrees of heat more in the fatter 
than in the former. 

The quantity of water which annually falls in England is com- 
puted at 24 inches; in New-England from 42 to 48; and yet in 
the latter they suffer more from drought than inthe former. These 
facts evince the remarkable dryness of the atmosphere, in this east- 
ern division of the United States, and in part account for its singu- 
Jar healthfulness. Winter commonly commences in its severity, 
about the middle of December ; sometimes earlier, and sometimes 
not til] Christmas. Cattle are fed or housed, in the northern parts 
of New-England, from about the 20th of November tothe 20th of 
May ; in the southern parts not quite so long. There have been 
frosts in every month in the year, though not in the same year ; 
but not very injurious. 

The diseases most prevalent in New-England are the following, 
viz. 


Alvine fluxes Inflammatory, 

St. Anthony’s Fire Slow, Nervous and } Fevers. 
_ Asthma Mixed 

Atrophy Pulmonary Consumption 

Catarrh Quinsy 

Cholic ‘ Rheumatism 


Ofthese disorders, the pulmonary consumption is much the 
most destructive, and is commonly the effect of imprudent expo- 
sures to cold and rainy weather and the night air, with the same 
quantity of clothing, and the wearing of damp linen; and among 
the lowest orders of people from the intemperate use of strong 
liquors, especially of fresh distilled rum, which in too many in- 
stances proves the bane of morals, and the ruin of families. 

The small pox, which is a specific, infectious disease, is not al- 

-lowed at present to be communicated by inoculation, except In 
hospitals erected for the purpose, in bye places, and in cases where 
there Is a probability of a general spread of the infection in a town. 
Nor is this disease permitted to be communicated generally by in- 
oculation,in any of the United States, except New-York, New- 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and South-Carolina. Vaccina- 
tion, which has already effected much, it is hoped will soon banish 
this Idathsome and desolating disease from our country and the 
world. 

In populous towns, the prevalent diseases are more numerous 
and complicated, owing to want of fresh air and exercise, and to 
luxurious and fashionable living. 

In these northern latitudes, the prevalent disorders of the winter 
moenths, among the males are inflammatory. Both men and 
women suffer fiom not adopting a warmer method of clothing. 
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The intermittent fever, or ague, is seldom seen within 30 or 40, 
miles of the seacoast, and scarcely ever,any where in New-England, 
excepting where they have dammed up the water, for the sake of 
mill streams, that is to say, where they have converted a running 
water into nearly a stagnant pond. 

A Iste writer” has observed, “ that in other countries, men are 
divided according to their wealth or indigence, into three classes ; 
the opulent, the middling and the poor ; the idleness, luxuries, and 
debaucheries of the first, and the misery and too frequent intem- 
perance of the last, destroy the greater portion of these two. The 
intermediate class is below those indulgencies which prove fatal to 
the rich, and above those sufferings to which the unfortunate poor 
fall victims: This is therefore the happiest division of the three. 
Of the rich and poor, the United States furnish a much smaller 
proportion than any other district of the known world. In Con- 
Necticut particularly, the distribution of wealth and its concomit- 
ants is more equal than elsewhere, and therefore, as far as excess 
or want of wealth may prove destructive or salutary to life, the in- 
habitants of this state may plead exemption from diseases.” What 
this writer says of Connecticut in particular, will, with very few 
exceptions, apply to New-England at large.t 

Face of the Country, Afountains, Cataracts, &c.] New England 
isa country which presents to the traveller all the varieties of sur- 
face which can be found. There is a plain of great extent in the 
southeastern part of Massachusetts. Extensive plains are also 
spread through aconsiderable part of the counties of York and 
.Cumberland, and along the Merrimac through the interior of New- 
Hampshire. Many others not inconsiderable exist in other places. 
Vallies of every size, from the great Connecticut valley to the little 
.basin, constitute, of course, no inconsiderable part of a country 
which is so generally undulating, and whose hills are a proverbial 
description of its surface. Connecticut valley extends from Say- 
brook to the Canada line, and is not far from 300 miles in length. 
Its breadth varies from half a mile to 20 miles, and is charmingly 


* Dr. Folke, in a discourse read before the American Philosophical Society. 
¢ The following calculations and observations on the length of man’s life, the 
resalt of much investigation, are inserted for the gratification of the curious: 
‘OF 1000 persons—23 die at the births 
277 cutting teeth, worms and convulsions : 
80 small pox 
7 measles 
8 women in child birth 
191 consumptions, asthma, and other complaints of the 
breast ‘ 
150 of fevers 
12 apoplexy | 
41 dropsy . 
789 i 
1000 
; 211 only arrive at advanced age, and from these must be de- 
ducted those who ure carried off by casualties, and dia- 
eascs not mentioned above. 
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diversified by the intrusion of numerous spurs from the two great 
ranyes of mountains, which form its eastern and western boundaries. | 

The mountains in New-England are either long ranges or sepa- | 
rate eminences, and have been already described. 

New-England abounds in cataracts and cascades, alternatcly of 
great beauty and grandeur; of the first of thene, the Connecticut, 
Housatonnic or Hovestoneuc, Onion, Saco, Kennebcc, and Penob- 

- scot furnish a great number, as do also several smaller rivers. The 
cascades of the White mountains are perhaps unrivalled in their 
romantic beauty. 

Precipices of great wildness and grandcur are presented by very 
many of these mountains; the southwestern side of the summit of 
Mount Washington particularly, which is a perpendicular descent 
of vast extent, and is superlatively majestic and awful. Of softer or | 
more elegant scenery, few countrics furnish so many, or so exquisite 
varieties as New-England. The fine intervals which border its nu- 
merous streams, particularly the noble ones on the Connecticut, are 
among the most finished beauues of the landscape. To complete 
the picture, the native and universal verdure which clothes the lean 
and dry, as well as the moist part, gives an unrivalled cheerfulness 
to the whole country. : 

Soil.) ‘Vhe soilof New-England is diversified by every variety 
from a lean and barren sand, to the richest clays and loams. The 
first great division of soil is a brown loam every where mixed with 
gravel. With this the hills, which constitute a great proportion of 
the whole surface, are universally covered. The soil is always fa- 
vorable to the production of grass, and in the western parts of the 
country (when not too moist) of wheat and all other kinds of grain, 
and of every kind of fruit suited to the climate. Maize, or Indian 
corn, grows well, even on the wet grounds, where this soil exists. 

Clayey soils are more rarely found and are also very productive, 
especially when manured. A rich loam, varying towards clay, be- 
gins at Guilford and Brandford in Connecticut, and spreads through 
the whole breadth of that state, terminating in West-Spring field. 
The same soil prevails also in Salisbury and Sharon, and covers < 
about one quarter of the western half of Connecticut.. This soil, 
wherever it exists, is favorable to every kind of cultivation, and is 
surpassed in goodness by no land in this country. 

Sand prevails very commonly on the plains, and abounds in the 
southeastern part of Massachusetts, in the old colony of Plymouth. 
The yellow pine plains are commonly a mixture of sand and gravel: 
are light and warm, and friendly to every production which does not 
demand a richer soil. The white pine plains are usually covered __, 
with loam, as are some of the yellow pine plains, and are not unfre- 
quently fertile. The vallies, almost without exception, are a mould, 
and friendly to cvery growth of the climate. 

The intervals, which border the various streams, are usually lands 
formed by earth deposited by the fivods, (or, as they are called, 
freshets) in the spring, and are of the richest quality. Marshes, ex- 
cept of trifling extent, are rare. The most considerable are around 
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New-Haven, and along the eastern coast of Massachusetts and New- 
Hampshire. 

Rivers.| The principal rivers of New-England are the Schodic, 
Penobscot, Kennebec, Amariscoggin, Saco, Piscataqua, Merrimac, 
Parker’s, Charles, Taunton, Providence, Thames, Connecticut, Hoo- 
setonnuc or Stratford, Onion, La Moille, and Missiscoui. Penob- 
scot, Kennebec, Merrimac, and Connecticut are the largest. 

Innumerable smaller rivers divide the country in every direction, 
enrich the soil, adorn the landscape, and furnish mill seats to almost 
every village. Windmills are erected in very few places. The 
principal rivers, which have nat been already noticed will be describ- 
ed under their proper heads. 

Lakes, Ponds, and Harbors.| The principal lakes are Cham- 
plain and Memphremagog, lying partly in Vermont, and partly in 
New-York ; Winnipisiogee and Umbagog, in New-Hampshire ; 
Sebacook, Moosehead, Willeguenguagun and Chilmacook or Grand 
lake, in Maine. Small lakes, commonly called ponds, of every size, 
are scattered throughout the country. Springs and small brooks 
water almost every farm. 

Harbors abound in Maine and Massachusetts. The most useful 
ones at present, are those of Machias, Frenchman’s Bay, Wiscasset, 
Portland and Wells, in Maine ; Piscataqua, in New-Hampshire ; 
Newburyport, Salem, Marblehead, Boston, Provincetown and New- 
Bedford, in Massuchusetts Proper; Newport, Bristol and Provi- 
dence, in Rhode-Island ; and New-London, New-Haven, and Black 
Rock in Fairfield, in Connecticut. Burlington Bay.is the most 
considerable harbor in lake Champlain, on the Vermont shore. 

Productions.] |The produce of the fields in New-England is of 
every kind suited to the climate. In the western half, and in various 
parts of the eastern, wheat, before the ravages of the Hessian fly, 
grew abundantly ; but that insect has not a little discouraged the 
culture of this grain. Indian corn is a most abundant and useful 
grain, furnishing a very healthful and pleasant food to the inhab- 
itants, and yielding also the best means of fattening their numerous 
herds of cattle and swine. Tie kind, frequently called sweet-corn, | 
is perhaps the most delicious of all culinary vegetables, if eaten 
young, and one of the most salubrious. The juice of the corn- 
stalk yields a rich molasses, and a spirit little inferior to that of the 
sugar cane. No cultivated vegetable makes so noble an appearance 
in the field. Fruits of every kind, which suit a temperate climate, 
abound, or may be easily made to abound here. The heat. ef the 
summer brings to high perfection the peach, apricot and nectarine. 
The orchards of apple-trees cover a considerable part of the whole 
country, except the new settlements. Cider isthe common drink of 
the inhabitants of every class, and may often be obtained, in the in- 
terior country, by paying for the labor of gathering the apples and 
making the cider. Pears, plums, cherries, currants, gooseberries, 
whortleberries, blackberries, bilberries, kc. abound. Perry is made 
in some parts of the country, but not in great quantities. Butter- 
nuts, shagbarks, and various other fruits of the different species of 
the hiccory and hazelnuts, are plentifully furnished bythe southern 
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half of New-E.ngland. Madeira nuts and black walnws are rarely 
cultivated, although the last grow ‘very easily and rapidly. Hortu- 
line productions are also abundant of every kind, found in this cli- 
mate, and grow with very little care of culture. Gardening is much 
Improved, and still advancing; many good gardeners are seen in 
almost every quarter of New-England. But the most important pro- 
duction of New-England, is grass. This not only adorns the face 
of the country, with a beauty unrivalled in the new world, but also 
furnishes more wealth and property to its inhabitants than any other 
kind of vegetation. A farm of two hundred acres of the best grazing 
land, is worth, to the occupier, as much as a farm of three hundred 
acres of the best ullage land. The reason is obvious. Far less 
labor is necessary to gather the produce and convey it to market. 

The beef and pork of New-England are abundant and excellent, 
and feed the inhabitants of many other countries. The mutton is 
also exquisite, when well fed, and of the proper age; but it must 

*be confessed, that, except in a part of the eastern half of this coun- 
try, it is very often brought to market too young, and indifferently 
fed; to the injury of béth the farmer and the consumer. The 
lamb is universally fine, but is most excellent in the states of New- 
Hampshire and Vermont ; and particularly in the parts of these 
states which border on Connecticut river. A great discouragement 
to the raising of sheep exists in a kind of enclosurc, which is ex- 
tensive, the stone wall: over this wali sheep pass with great ease, 
and cannot, without much difficulty and labor, be prevented from 
intruding into all the parts of a farm, wherever this kind of fence 
isinuse. This evi), which is not a small one, will, however, be 
probably removed by increasing the new breed of sheep, called 
the Orter breed. These sheep, which, it is said, began in an ex- 
traordinary manner at Mendon, in Massachusetts, (of which a 
sufficiently correct account to be inserted here has not been received) 
have legs somewhat resembling those of a hare; and while they 
are not inferior to the common breed, in-flesh or wool, are unable to 
climb any fence; a circumstance, which, in New-England, con- 
fers on them a peculiar value. The Merino sheep have been in- 
troduced from Spain, within a few years, and the expectation is, 
that they will be of immense bencfit to the manufactures of our 
country. The wool of the New-England sheep, is of a good sta- 
ple, and may be improved, (as it often has been by attentive farm- 
ers) to a high, but indefinite degree. The best wool, and the best 
mutton also, are furnished by short and sweet pastures, and in dry 
seasons. 

The veal of New-England is very rich and fine when well fed, 
as it is to a great extent. 

Butter and cheese, in this country, are made in vast quantities, and 
of various goodness. The butter is very generally excellent, but 1s 
still very commonly rendered sensibly worse in the firkin, by the 
imperfect manner in which it is prepared. A great quantity © 
ordinary cheese is shipped yearly, to the disadvantage of both the 

. maker and the merchant There is also a great quantity of cheese 
of a superior quality made throughout the country. The dairies 10 


¢ 
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Pomfret and Brooklyn, anda few of the neighboring towns in the 
easiern part of Connecticut, and the western parts of Rhode-Island, 
are of the best quality. 

Forests.| Of the forests of New-England, and net improbably 
ofthe world, the white pine is the first ornament: The greatest 
diameter of this extraordinary tree does not exceed six feet, but its 
height, in some instances exceeds two hundred and sixty. This 
vast stem is often exactly straight, and tapering, and without a 
limb, to the height of more than one hundred and filty feet, The 
color and form of the foliage are exquisite; and the whole crown 
is noble beyond any thing of this kind, and perfectly suited to the 
stem which it adorns. The murmurs of the wind in a grove of 
white pines, is one of the first poetical objects in the field of na- 
ture. This tree is of vast impertance for building. The white 
oak of New-England is a noble and most usefultree. It is less 
durable than the live, or the English oak; but the early decay of 
ships, built of the white oak, so generally complained of, is less 
owing to the nature of the tree, than to the haste and carelessness of 
the builders. Whenthe timber has been well selected and sca- 
soned, ships formed of this material have come near to the age of 
those built of the English oak. The chesnut is also of incalculable 
importance as a material in the construction of buildings and for 
fencing. A fence composed of good rails of this tree, will en- 
dure seventy or eighty years. The chesnutis very common through- 
out the southern half of New-England, and is of no small value 
on account of the nourishment it affords to swine during their 
growth. 

Popiulation and Character.| New-England is the most populous 
part of the United States. It contained, in 1790, 1,009,522 souls, 
in 1800, 1,233,011, and in 1810, 1,471,973. The great body of 
these are landholders and cultivators of the soil. As they possess, 
in fee simple, the farms which they cultivate, they are naturally at- 
tached to their country; the cultivation of the soil makes them ro- 
bust and healthy, and enables them to defend it. 

New-England may, with propriety, be called a nursery of men, 
whence are annually transplanted, into other parts of the United 
States, thousands of its natives. Vast numbers ofjhem, since the 
war, have emigrated into the northern and western parts of New- 
York, into Canada, Kentucky, Ohio, Georgia, Louisiana, and Alaba- 
ma; and indeed into every state, and every town of note in the 
union, 

The inhabitants of New-England are almost universally of En- 
glish descent ; and it is owing to this circumstance, and to the 
great and general attention that has been paid to education, that the 
English language has been preserved among them so free from 
corruption. 

The New-Englanders are generally tall, stout, and well built. 
Their education, laws and situation, serve to inspire them with 
high notions of liberty. Their jealousy is awakened at the first 
motion towards an invasion of their rights. A chief foundation of 
freedom in the New-England states, is a law by which intestate 
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estates descend to all the children, or other heirs, in equal propor- 
tions. In consequence of these laws, the pcople of New-England 
enjoy an equality of condition unknown in any other part of the 
world ; And it is in this way that the people have preserved that 
happy mediocrity among themselves, which, ,by inducing economy 
and industry, removes from them temptations to luxury, and forms 
them to habits of sobriety and temperance. At the same time, their 
industry and frugality exempt them from want, and from the neces- 
sity of submiting to any encroachments on their liberties. 

In New-England, learning is more generally diffused among all 
ranks of people, than in any other part of the globe ; a fact arising 
from the excellent establishment of schools in every town. 

In these schools which are generally supported by a public tax, 
and under the direction of a school committce, are taught the cle- 
ments of reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, &c. 

A very valuable source of information to the pcople, is the news- 
papers, of which more than 100,000 are printed every week in New- 
England, and circulated in every town and village in the country. 
In 1775, there were only 34 newspaper establishments in the 
British colonics, which now compose the United States; in 1800, 
they had increased to upwards of 150; and in 1811, to 360, which 
issuc, annually, at a moderate calculation, above twenty two mil- 
lions of newspapers, being more than are published in the United 
kingdoms of Great-Britain and Ireland. There are at this time 
above 400 printing-offices in the United States, employed in the 
printing of newspapers, books, &c.* 

_A person of mature age, who cannot both read and write, is 
rarely to be found. By means of this general establishment of 
schools, the extensive circulation of newspapers and books, and the 
consequent diffusion of learning, every township throughout the 
country is furnished with men capable of conducting the affairs of 
their town with judgment and discretion: These men are the 
channels of political information to the lower classes of people if 
such classes, may be said to exist in New-England, where every 
man thinks himself at least as good as his neighbor. The people, 
from their childhood, form habits of canvassing public affairs, and 
commence politicians. This naturally leads them to be very in- 
quisitive. It is with knowledge as with riches, the more a man 
has, the more he wishes to obtain; his desire has no bound. This 
desire after knowledge, in a greater or It ss degrce, prevails through- 
out all classes of people in New-England ; and from their various 
modes of expressing it, some of which are blunt and familiar, bor- 
dering on impertinence, strangers have been induccd to mention 
impertinent inquisitiveness as a distinguishing characteristic of 
New-England people. But this inquisitiveness is rarely trouble- 
some, and generally pleasing. The common people in New-Eng- 
land are outdone by no common people in the world, in civility to 
stranger's. 

Before the late war, which introduced into New-England a flood 
of corruptions, together with many improvements, the Sabbath was 


* Fora very particular account of the progress of printing in America, and 
of the branches of manufacture connected with it, see Vhomas’s “ Fhstory & 
Printing,’ 2 vols. 8vo. published in 1810. : 
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observed with great strictness ; no unnecessary travelling, no secular 
business, no visiting, no diversions were permitted on that sacred 
day. The people considered it as consecrated to divine worship, 
and were generally punctual and serious in their attendance upon 
it. Their laws were strict in guarding the Sabbath against every 
innovation. The supposed scverity with which these laws were com- 
posed and exccuted, together with some other traits in their religious 
character, have acquired for the New-Englanders the name of a 
superstitious, bigoted people. But all persons are called superstitious 
by those who are less conscientious, and less disposed to regard re- 
ligion with reverence, than themselves. Since the revolutionary 
war, the character of the people, in respect to the observance of re- 
ligious institutions, has chanyed much for the worse. 

There is one characteristic in the religious character of this people, 
which we must not omit to mention ; and that is, the custom of an- 
nually celebrating fasts and thanksgivings. In the spring, the gov- 
ernors of the several New-England states* issue their proclamations, 
appointing a day to be religiously observed in fasting, humiliation 
and prayer, throughout their respective states; in which the pre- 
dominating vices, that particularly call for humiliation, are enumer- 
ated. In autumn, after harvest, that gladsome era in the husband- 
man’s life, the governors again issuc their proclamations, appoint- 
ing a day of public thanksgiving, enumerating the public blessings 
received in the course of the ycar. 

This pious custom originated with their venerable anccstors, the 
first settlers of New-England ; and has been handed down through 
the successive generations of their posterity. A custom so rational, 
and so happily calculated to cherish in the minds of the people, a 
sense of their dependence on the Great Beneractror of the 
world for all their blessings, and gratitude to him for them, it is 
hoped will ever be religiously preserved. 

The people of New England generally obtain their estates by 
hard and persevering labor: ‘hey of course know their value, and 
are frugal. Yet in no country do the indigent and unfortunate fare 
better. Their laws oblige every town to provide a competent main- 
tenance for their poor, and the necessitous stranger is protected and 
relieved by their humane institutions. It may in truth be said, that 
in no part of the world are the people happier, better furnished with 
the necessaries and conveniences of life, or more independent, than 
the farmers in New-England. As the great body of the people are 
hardy, independent freeholders, their manners are, as they ought to 
be, congenial to their employment, plain, simple, and manly. 
Strangers arc received and entertained among them with a great 
deal of artless sincerity, and friendly, plain hospitality, Their child- 
ren, to whose education particular attention is paid, early irnbibe the 
manners and habits of those around them; and the stranger, with 
pleasure, notices the honest and decent respect that is paid him by 
the youth, as he passes through the country. 


® The practice here mentioned has been introduced into several of the mid- 
dle, southern and western states; and we hope wille’er long become general 
and national, and scrve to generate and diffuse haymony aod good tecling 
throughout our country. 
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fs the people by representation, make their own laws and ap- 
point their own officers, they cannot be oppressed ; and, liviye un- 
der governments which have few lucrative places, they have few 
motives to bribery, corrupt canvassings, or intrigue. Real abilities 
and a moral character unblemished, are the qualifications requisite 
in the view of most people, for officers of public trust. The ex- 
pression of a wish to be promoted, was, and is still insome parts 
of New-England, the direct way to disappointment. 

The inhabitants are generally fond of the arts and sciences, and 
have cultivated them with great success. Their colleges have 
flourished. The illustrious characters they have produced, who 
have distinguished themselves in politics, law, divinity, mathemat- 
ics, and philosophy, natural and civil history, and in the fine arts, 
particularly in poetry and painting, evince the truth of these ob- 
servations. 

Many of the women in New-England are handsome. They gen- 
erally have fair. fresh, and healthful countenances, mingled with 
much female softness and delicacy. Those who have had the ad- 
vantages of a good education, and they are numerous, are genteel, 
easy, and agreeable in their manners, and are sprightly and sensi- 
ble in conversation. They are early taught to manage domestic 
concerns with neatness and economy. Ladies of the first distinc- 
. tion and fortune, make it a part of their daily business to superin- 
tend the affairs of the family. Employment at the needle, in cook- 
ery, and at the spinning wheel, with them is honourable. Idleness, 
even in those of independent fortunes, is universally disreputable. 
The women in country towns manufacture the greater part of the 
clothing of their families. Their linen and woollen cloths are 
strong and decent. Their butter and cheese is not inferior toany 
in the world. : 

Among the amusements of the people of New- England is danc- 
ing, of which the young people of both sexes are extremely fond. 
Gaming is practised by none but those who cannot, or rather will 
not find a reputable employment. The gamester, the horse-jockey 
and the knave, are equally despised, and their company is avoided 
by all who would sustain fair and irreproachable characters. 

Athletic and healthy diversions are universally practised in the 
country, and some of them in the most populous places, and by 
people of almost all ranks. 

History.| New-England owes its first settlement to religious 
persecution. Soon after the commencement of the reformation 
in England, which was not until the year 1534, the Protestants 
were divided into two parties ; one the followers of Luther, and the 
other of Calvin. The former had chosen gradually, and almost 
imperceptibly, to recede from the church of Rome; while the lat- 
ter, more zealous, and convinced of the importance of a thorough 
reformation, and at the same time possessing much firmness and 
high notions of religious liberty, were for effecting a thorough 
change at once. Their consequent endeavors to expunge from 
the church all the inventions wiich had been brought into it since 
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the days of the apostles, and to introduce the * Scripture purity,” 
derived for them the name of Purrrans. From these the inhab- 


itants of New-England descended. 
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CHAP. I. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, NAME, HISTORICAL EPOCHS, 
RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, MILITIA; REVENUE, 
CHARACTER, LITERATURE, TOWNS, MANUFACTURES, BANK, 


COMMERCE. 

® 

Extent.) VERMONT lies between lat. 42, 44 and 45° N. and 
between lon. 71, 33, and 73, 26, W. The whole north end is on 
the parallel of 45°. Its mean length is 1574 miles. Its breadth 
on the Canada line 90, and on the Massachusetts 40. The aver- 
age breadth is 65; the number of square miles is 10, ast and of 
acres, 6,552,000. 

Boundaries.| N.by ower Canada ; E. by Connecticut river, 
which divides it from New-Hampshire ; S. by Massachusetts ; 
W. by New-York and the deepest channel of Poulteny river, East 
bay, and lake Champlain. 

Divisions.| Vermont is divided into “12 counties, and 246 
towns. The counties are arranged as follows beginning from the 


S.E. 
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Countics. Towns. Population. Chieftowns. sq. miles 
1800 1810 in each co. 
c Westminster 
Windham 23 23,581 26,760 | Bratton 786 
Newfane 


; Windsor 
| 3 Windsor 23 26,969 34,877 3 Woodstock 898 
3 Chelsea 
<3) P 
Orange 18 18,239 22,085 5 Newbury 
: Danville 
Caledonia 18 9,332 14,966 } eae 771 
_ f LEssex 19 1,479 3,087 Guildhall 685 
= 2 Orleans 23 1,439 5838  Irasburg 392 
) Franklin 19 7,573 16427 St. Albans 729 
a L Grand Isle 5 2,489 3,445 North Hero 82 
Chittenden 16 11,490 14,684 Burlington 804 
. | Washington® 15 10,372 Montpelier —‘1,877 
8 ; Middlebury 
id ; 715 
B+ Addison 23. -19.417 19,993 ee 
Rutland . 327 23.834 29,487 Rutland 658 


Bennington 61E 


Bennington 18 14,607 15,893 Manchester 


Ce Te) 


Total 12 246 154,449 217,913 


Name.] Vermont is merely verd mont, the French for green 
mountain. It is said that Ethan Allen conferred the name on the 
mountains, and thence it was transferred to the territory. 

Historical Eftochs.| Vermont was originally possessed by the 
Coos Indians, and otheetribes of Moheakanneews. Massachusetts 
first claimed the territory. In 1718 that covernment gave 49,000 
acres, in the S. E. part of the state, to Connecticut, for some lands 
which had been granted by Massachusetts within the limits of the 
Connecticutcharter. In 1725 a fort was erected at Brattleborough. 
From 1741 till 1764, Vermont was considered as belonging to the 
jurisdiction of New-Hampshire, and, in 1760,a number of towns 
were settled. In 1764 parliament annexed Vermont to New-York. 
The goverment of that province claimed the right of soil, and dis- 
posed of lands which had been granted by New-Hampshire, and 
settled by the grantees. This occasioned a long and violent dis- 
pute between the settlers and the claimants under New-York. In 
1790, New-York, for 30,000 dollars, withdrew its claims ; and, In 
1791, Vermont was admitted a member of the union. The Green 


Mountain Boys were some of the best troops in the revolutionary 


war.” 
® 


* This county was formed in 1810, from partsof the counties of Chittenden, 
Caledonia and Orange. It was originally named Jefferson. 

t The history of this state has been well written by Samuel Willtams, L. L.D. 
published in 1794, and a new edition in 1810. 
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Religion.| In 1812 there were 89 Congregational churches in 
Vermont, 2 Presbyterian, 23 Baptist, 2 Episcopalian, ! Universal- 
ist, and 1 Friends. In 1818, there were 75 Congregational min- 
isters, and many vacant churches, and about 120 Baptist Congre- 
gations. Ofthe towns in Vermont 114 were granted by New- 
Hamsphire. In each of these one right of land, containing usually 
330 acres, was reserved for the first settled minister ; one right as 
aglebe for the church of England; one to the society for propa- 
gating the gospel; and one for the support of a school. In the 
other towns granted by Vermont there was one right reserved for 
auniversity ; one fora town school ; one fora county grammar 
schoof; and one for the support of the gospel. 

The Congregational ministers meet annually in convention, in 
September ; and with such other persons, as choose to pay one 
dollar a year, constitute Zhe Vermont Missionary Society, a useful 
and active body in propagating the gospel. 

Within the last fifteen years, religion in its vital and practical 
influence, has spread extensively, and is still spreading, in this 
state. 

Government.) The mhabitants of Vermont, by their represen- 

tatives in convention, at Windsor, on the 25th of December, 1777, 
declared that the territory called Vermont, was, and of right ought 
-to be, a free and independent state; and for the purpose of main- 
taining regular government in the same, they made a solemn dec- 
faration of their rights, and ratified a constitution, of which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract. 

Their declaration, which makes a part of their constitution, as- 
serts that all men are born equally free—with equal rights, and 
eught to enjoy liberty of conscience—freedom of the press—trial 
by jury—power to form new states In vacant countries, and to reg- 
ulate their own internal police—that all elections ought to be free 
-—that all power is originally in the people—that government 
ought to be instituted for the common benefit of the community— 
and that the community have a right to reform or abolish govern- 
ment—that every member of society hath a right to protection 
of life, liberty, and property, and in return is bound to contribute 
his proportion of the expense of that protection, and yield his pere 
sonal service when necessary—that he shall not be obliged to give 
evidence against himself—that the people have a right to bear 
arms; but no standing armies shal] be maintained in time of 
peace—that the people have a right to hold themselves, their 
houses, papers, and possessions free from search or seizure; and 
therefore warrants, without oaths first made affording sufficient 
foundation for them, are contrary to that right, and ought not to 
be granted—that no person shall be liable to be transported out of 
this state for trial for any offence committed Within this state, &c. 

By the frame of government, the supreme legislative power is 
vested in a house of representatives of the freemen of the state of 
Vermont, to be chosen annually by the freemen on the first Tues- 
day in September, and to meet the second Thursday of the succeed 
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ing October: this body is vested with all the powers necessary for 
the legislature of a free state—two thirds of the whole number of 
representatives elected make a quorum. 

Each inhabited town throughout the state has a right to send one 
representative to the assembly. 

The supreme executive power is vested in a governor, lieu- 
tenant governor, and twelve counsellors, to be chosen annually in 
the same manner, and vested with the same powers, as in Connec- 
ticut. 

Every person of the age of 21 years, who has resided in the state 
one whole year next before the election of representatives, and is 
of a quiet peaceable behaviour, and will bind himself by his oath to 
do what he shall in conscience judge to be most conducive to the 
best good of the state, shall be entitled to all the privileges of a 
freeman of this state. 

Each member of the house of representatives, before he takes 
his seat must declare his belief in one God—in future rewards and 
punishments, and in the divinity of the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, and must profess the Protestant religion. 

Courts of justice are to be established in every county through- 
out this state. 

The supreme court, and the several courts of common pleas of 
this state, besides the powers usually exercised by such courts, 
have the powers of a court of chancery, so far as relates to perpet- 
uating testimony, obtaining evidence from places not within the 
state, and the care of the persons and estates of those who are zon 
comfiotes mentia, &c. All prosecutions are to be commenced in 
the name and by the authority of the freemen of the state of Ver- 
mont. The legislature are to regulate entails so as to prevent 
perpetulties. 

All field and staff officers, and commissioned officers of the ar- 
my, and all general officers of the militia, shall be chosen by the 
general assembly, and be commissioned by the governor. 

Every seventh year, beginning with the year.1785, thirteen per- 
sons (none of whom are to be of the council or assembly) shall be 
chosen by the freemen, and to be called ‘ the council of censors,’ 
whose duty it shall be, to inquire whether the constitution has 
been preserved inviolate in every part—whether the legislative and 
executive powers have been properly exercised—taxes justly laid 
and collected—the public monies rightly disposed of—and the laws 
duly executed. For these purposes they shall have power to 
send for persons, papers, &c.—to pass public censures—to order 
impeachments, and to recommend the repeals of all laws enacted 
contrary to the principles of the constitution. They are to be 
vested with these powers for one year only, after the day of their 
election. ' 

The council of censors, when necessary, may call a convention, 
to meet two years after their sitting, to alter the constitution ; the 
proposed alterations to be published at least six months before the 
election of delegates to such convention. 

e 
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The statutes of Vermont, and the common law of England, (so 
far as it is applicable) together with such English statutes explan- 
atory of it as were passed before 1760, make up the laws of Ver- 
mont. 

Popftulation.| The number of inhabitants was in the year 


1790 1800 1810 
85,268 whites 153,908 whites 217,145 whites 
271 blacks 557 blacks 750 blacks 
85,589 154,465 217,895 
The items of the census of 1810 were as follows : 
males. females. total. 

Under 16 years of age 56,429 53,962 110,391 
Between 16 and 45 40,469 | 41,775 82,244 
45 and upwards © 13,053 11,457 24,510 
Total 109,951 107,194 | 217,145 


The increase, in the first 10 years, was 68,860; and in the sec- 
end 10, 63,446. At the first census Vermont wasthe | Ith state 
Lace of population ; at the second, the 13th; and, at the third, 

€ 13th. 

In 1813, the whole number of militia in this state was 20,273, 
of which were 

Infantry (rankand file) 15,545 
Artillery (do.) 303 
Cavalry (do.) 1,035 

By the constitution of the state the governor is captain general — 
of all the forces of the state ; and the lieutenant governor, licuten- 
ant general. Subordinate to these isone major general to each of 
the four divisions, and one brigadier general to each of the 8 brig- 
ades, chosen by the legislature. The bravery of the Green Moun- 
tain Boys is proverbial. 

Revenue.) The revenue of this state arises from rates and taxes 
granted from time to time by the legislature, and assessed in pro- 
portion to the polls ahd rateable estate. The law determines what 
is taxable estate, and fixes the value at which it shall be taxed. All 
Persons liable to be taxed are required to deliver to the listers, an- 
nually in July, a correct list of all their taxable property. 

Character.| The inhabitants of this state are an assemblage of 
people from various places, of different sentiments, manners, and 
habits; they have not lived together long enough to assimilate and 

form a general character. Assemble together, in imagination, a 
number of individuals of different nations ; consider them as living 
together amicably, and assisting each other through the toils and 
difficulties of life, and yet rigorously opposed in particular religious 
and political tenets ; jealous of their rulers, and tenacious of their 
liberties, (dispositions which originate naturally from the dread of 
experienced oppression and the habit of living under a free govern- 
ment) and you have a pretty just idea of the character of the 
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people of Vermont. Indolence is never a characteristical feature of 
the settlers of a new country. Emigrants in general are active and 
industrious. The opposite characters have neither spirit nor incli- 
nation to quit their native spot. Theinference is, that Vermont Is 
peopled with an active, industrious, hardy, frugal race; as is really 
the case. And as it is a maxim that the inhabitants of all new coun- 
trics grow virtuous before they degenerate, it will most probably be 
so in Vermont. 

The inhabitants of the sevcral towns seem genera!ly disposed, as 
soon as they are able, to scttle a minister of the gospel among them. 
Missionaries from Connecticut and Massachusetts, to the new and 
scattered settlements, have been generally well received and treated 
with grateful respect and kindness. 

Literature.| Vermont has two colleges. One is at Burlington 
established in 1791, and has been liberally patronized by the state, 
and styled a university, but as yet has had few students. It is grad- 
ually rising in influence and usefulness under the guidance and in- 
struction of good officers. 

The other is at Middlebury, supported chiefly by private bounty. 
This college, is the youngest institution of this kind in New-Eng- 
land, was established in the year 1800. The Faculty consists of 
a president; a professor of Law; a professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy; a professor of the Languages ; and 
two tutors. The college library contains about 1200 well choser 
volumes. Besides this, there is a library of about 200 volumes be- 
longing to a society of the students. The philosophical apparatus is 
new and valuable. 

The original college edifice is small, containing only 18 chambers 
for students, besides a chapel and lecture-room. A large stone edi- 
fice, containing between 50 and 60 apartments for the scholars, and 
a commodious building containing 16 rooms for the accommodation 
of the professor and students of law, have since been erected. 

The whole number of young gentlemen who had received the 
honors of this Institution in 1818 was 260, of whom 55 were at this 
time in the gospel ministry. The present number of undergrad- 
uates is 108. 

One or more academies are established in most of the counties in 
the state; and grammar schools inevery county. The land reserved 
for a university amounts to about 33,000 acres, and for grammar 
schools about the same. Common schools are established in every 

town. The land rescrved for these exceeds 80,000 acres. Inno 
country is common schooling more attended to. A family of 
children, who could not read, write, and understand common arith- 
metic, could probably not be found. The provision, in this respect, 
is certainly worthy of imitation. Two medical societies have been 
established in this state, one in 1784, and onein 1794, 

Towns.| Bennington, one of the oldest towns in Vermont, was 
settled in 1764. Itisin the S. W. part of the state. The public 
edifices are a Congregational church, and academy, a court house, 
and a jail, Here are cotton, woollen and marble manufactories, and 
2furnaces. The population in 1810, was 2,524. Mount St. An- 
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thony is a high conical mountain in the southern part of the town. 
The village is planted on a rich tract of land, extending from this 
mountain northward. On the east side of the mountain is a remark- 
able cavern, consisting of several apartments from 5 to 50 feet high ; 
the whole extending 45 yards horizontally. Near this village was 
fought the famous battle of August 16,1777, in which Gen. Stark 
Jed to conflict and victory, over a portion of the British, 800 Ameri- 
can militia. 

Windsor is a beautiful town, about 45 miles from the Massachu- 
setts line, on the banks of the Connecticut. The houses are very 
neat and handsome, and the trade is flourishing. The bridge thrown 
here across the Connecticut is one of the handsomest on the river. 
Population in 1790, 1,542; in 1800 2,211; andin 1810, 2,757. It 
has a Congregational, a Baptist, and, an Episcopal church, a court 
house, penitentiary, and a respectable and flourishing academy for 
young ladies. Ascutney is a fine summit on the S. W. part of the 
town, 2,031 feet above the sea, and 1,752 above the river. 

Rutland lies upon Otter creek, in the western part of the state, 
16 miles east of the south end of lake Champlain. It hasa Congre- 
gational church, a court house, and an academy. Population in 
1790, 1,407; in 1800, 2,125% and in 1810, 2,379. 

Middlebury is a pleasant village on the east bank of Otter creek, 
20 miles from its mouth, 1] miles above Vergennes ; 34 south of 
Burlington ; 32 north of Rutland. The population, in 1810, was 
2,138. The increase during the ten preceding years was 875. Of 
the above number, about 1200 are compactly settled at a place called 
Middlebury Falls ; where are several very eligible spots for mills, 
and other hydraulic machines. Here considerable attention is paid 
to manufactures of different kinds. There are, within a few rods of 
each other, three grist mills, three saw mills ; five carding machines ; 
aforge; a gin distillery ; a marble factory, several cotton, woollen 
and nail factories. An extensive quarry of marble was discoy- 
ered in 180@, on the bank of the creek, and near the centre of the 
village. The stone is deposited in irregular strata, of different 
thicknesses, and all inclined more or less to the northwest. The 
marble is of two kinds,a pure white; anda sky-coloured marble. 
They are both of a fine grain, solid, compact, and susceptible of an 
excellent polish. A mill of a very peculiarand very ingenious con- 
struction (the invention of Dr. E. W. Judd, one of the proprietors of 
the marble quarry) was erected in 1806, for the-purpose of sawing the 
stone into slabs. The number of saws is 65, which are kept in almost 
constant operation. In the years 1809 and 1810, forty thousand fect 
of marble were sawn in this single mill, and the sales of tymbstones, 
tables, sideboards, &c. in the same period of time, amounted to 
about $11,000. 

The public buildings in the village of Middlebury, are, a haud- 
some Congregational meeting-house, erected in 1808, a court 
house ; a jail; an academy for both sexes, and the college cdifices. 
In the grammar school are usually between 30 and 40 young men, 
whose attention is directed principally to the acquisition of such 
knowledge as is requisite for their admission into the College. The 
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inhabitants deserve honorable mention for their sobriety and hospi- 
tality, and for the spirit and liberality with which they have founded 
and maintained their college. 

Burlington stands ona most beautiful harbor on Jake Champlain, 
on elevated ground, commanding a noble view of the Jake and the ~ 
adjacent country. The prospect from the top of the college is sur- 
passed by none in New-England, except that from Mount Holyoke, 
and that from the dome of the state-house in Boston. Population in 
1810, 1,690. Here are two handsome places of worship for Congre- 
gationalists, one of which is of brick, a court+house, jail and acade- 
my, and the spacious college edifice 160 by 75 feet, and four stories 
high.* Withinghe limits of the township, a mile N. E. of the vil- 
lage, are manufacturing establishments and mills, on Onion river 
falls. This is the only port of entry in Vermont,and carries on consid- 
erable trade on lake Champlain. About 20 vessels navigate this 
Jake, owned chiefly in this place. 

Montpelier, a little north of the centre of the state, on Onion river, 
38 miles S. E. from Burlington, is the seat of governraent, and has a 
state-house, court-house, jail, academy, a Congregational house of 
worship, and a number of manufacturing establishments, and 1,877 
inhabitants. 

Manufactures.| Theamount of manufactures in this state, almost 
exclusively from its own productions, according tothe returns mace 
to the Secretary of State, with the last census, was $4,325,824, be- 
side the common home commodities, to a large amount, among 
which isthe article of maple sugar. It has been estimated, by a 
competent judge, that the average quantity made for every family 
back of Connecticut river, is 200lb.a year. One man, with but 
ordinary advantages, in one month, made 550 lbs. of a quality equal 
toimported brown sugar. In some parts of the state, the inhabitants 
are beginning to line the roads with maple trees ; and it would cer- 
tainly be a wise measure if this practice should become general 
throughout the other states. Orchards of these trees-planted on 
sloping hills, so as to render it easy to collect the juice, might be at- 
tended with peculiar advantages to the owners. Little pains how- 
ever are taken to plant maple orchards, or even to preserve the trees 
where they grow spontaneously. Most families manufacture, in 
their houses, the greater part of their common clothing, from flax 
and wool raised on their own farms, of an excellent quality. 

Bank.| There is but one bank in this state, called the Vermont 
State Bank, established in 1806, wholly the property of the state. 
It consists of four branches, at Burlington, Middlebury, Woodstock, 
and Westnainster. It is under the management of 13 directors ap- 
pointed annually dy the legislature. 

Commerce.) The inhabitants in the S. E. part of the state trade 
with Hartford and Boston; in the middle with Boston ; and in the 


* The funds of the University consist chiefly of 40,000 acres of land, yielding 
at present, a rent of somewhat jess than $1,500. 
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N. E. with Portland ; inthe S. W. with New-York ; and in “the 
N. W. with New-York and Montreal. This last was especially the 
case during the interruptions of American commerce. Burling- 
ton, on lake Champlain, is the only port of entry. The exports 
in 1810 arognied to 432,631 dollars. In 1817, $913,201. ‘They 
consist chilly of lumber, horses, beef, pork, butter, cheese, 
wheat, flour, iron, nails, pot and pearl ashes. The imports can- 
not be fairly estimated, as they are principally sent through other 
states. 


CHAPTER II. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, MOUNTAINS, SOIL AND 
PRODUCTIONS, RIVERS, LAKES, SPRINGS, FORESTS, BOT- 
ANY, MINERALOGY, NATURAL CURIOSITIES. 


Climate.| The winter is cold but (the sky ts usually) serene and 
the weather uniform. Snow liescommonly about four months, from 
December to March; and, on the highlands, falls four feet deep. 
Vegetation, in the spring, is very rapid. The climate is generally 
healthy ; but some of the towns west of the mountains are frequently 
afflicted with the fever and ague, and those on the lake, with distress- 
ing bilious fevers. 

Face of the Country.| Vermont is generally mountainous, and no 
where a plain except near the Canada line. Its mountains are all 
covered with forests ; on the east side with birch, beach, maple, ash, 
elm, and butternut; and on the west with evergreens. 

From Massachusetts line more than 80 miles to the north, the 
western verge of the Green Mountains, is from twenty to thirty 
Iniles on a straight line from Connecticut river. Almost the whole of 
this country is formed with mountains ranging parallel with the course 
of Connecticut river, The west range, which continues unbroken 
with few exceptions, nearly through the state, is, in general, much 
the highest. On the east they decrease gradually to the mead- 
ows, and sometimes to the edge of the river. These last are inter- 
sected by the rivers which run into the Connecticut, in a direction 
nearly from the northwest to the southeast. The vallies, or rather 
glens, which separate these ranges, are generally, narrow and mostly 
covered with hemlock, fir, and spruce. 

About 100 miles from Massachusetts line, between the waters of 
White river and Winouski or Onion river, there passes off to the 
nertheast, a range of high lands, frequently rising into very elevated 
mountains. This runs parallel with Connecticut river ; the height 
being from ten to fifteen miles distant as far as the north line of the 
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state. The western range continues northward, sometiines falling V4 
below the clouds, sometimes rising above them. Between these two |. 


ranges, extending from twenty to thirty miles in breadth, is abeauti, =: 
Perhaps to none ‘in S 

Vermont. 
On the west of the Green Mountain, 
places, two oz three ranges of small mountains, though frequently 


hundred miles in length, and from twenty 
between lake Champlain ard the Green M 
land, abounding With only moderate hills. 

tent, few tracts can be found unfit for cultivation, 


lin counties to Jat, 45°. The three hich 
Peak, Camel's Rump, in Huntington, a 

i y the large 
rivers falling into lake Champlain. The Castern range winds be- 
tween the sources of these rivers, and of those that fall into the 
Connecticut, through Roxbury, Williamstown, Washington, Orange, 
&c. and is the height of land between that river and the lake. The 


rocky, and covered with moss. The trees there are small, but very 
aged, and are Pine, Spruce, hemlock, and fir, intermixed with afew 


spruce and hemlock trees on the top 
are often not more than 2 or 3 feet high; and their branc 


south side, which is often precipitous, Killington Peak, in Sher- 
burne, is 3184 feet above the level of lake Champlain, at the mouth 
of Otter Creek, and 3454 feet above the ocean. Grand Monadnoc, 


cultivated on the west side of the mountains ; but it does not thriys 
So well on the east side. Summer wheat, barley, oats, Peas, and 
flax, flourish in all Parts of the state. Indian corn thrives best in the 


intervals, but is raised in abundance every where. The pastures 
of Vermont are excellent, and the b 


Memphremagog. About 25 
run westerly: into lake Champlain, and two or three pursue the same 
direction to the Hudson. 
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Michiscoui rises in Belvidere, runs N. N. E. into Canada, where 
it proceeds W. some distance, and re-entering the state at Richford, 
pursues the same course to Michiscoui bay. It is 75 miles long, 
and is navigable to the falls in Swanton, 7 miles. 

The Lamoille proceeds from a pond in Glover, and runs N. of 
W. about 45 miles, to lake Champlain ; which it enters inthe north 
part of Colchester. It receives 14 tributaries, and is a fine, smooth, 
and pleasant stream, running through a rich, level, and fertile 
country. 

Onion river, formerly called French and Winooski river, rises in 
Cabot, 14 miles W. of the Connecticut, and runs S. W. 20 miles, 
and then N. W. 60, to lake Champlain. It has 14 tributaries, and 
is navigable 5 miles. Its course is through a mountainous, but very 
fertile country. In Colchester, 6 miles from its mouth, the channel 
for 15 rods is through solid rock, 50 feet wide and 70 deep. In 
Waterbury, 30 miles higher, there is a similar passage, but the chan- 
ne] is much narrower, and a huge mass has rolled down from the 
ledge, and formed a complete natural bridge. The mouth of 
Onion river is 5 miles south of the Lamoille, and 3 north of Burling- 
ton bay. 

Otter Creek rises in Peru, 30 feet only from the source of the 
Battenkill, which takes an opposite direction ; and, running W. of 
N. 90 miles, falls into the lake at Ferrisburg, receiving in its course 
15 tributaries. There are useful falls at Rutland, Pitsford, Mid- 
dlebury, and Vergennes. To the last, vessels of considerable bur- 
den may come up 6 miles from the mouth. Between the falls the 
current is very slow, the water deep, and navigable for the largest 
boats. 

The Wantastitquek, or West river, rises in Peru, 3 miles from 
the’ source of Orter Creek, and runs S. E. to the Connecticut, at 
Brattleborough, 37 miles. It receives 7 tributaries, is 15 rods wide 
at its mouth, and 12 feet deep. 

White river rises in Kingston, runs S. £. to the Connecticut, in 
Hartford, 4 miles S. of Dartmouth college. It receives 7 tributa- 
ries, abounds with falls and rapids, and is 18 rods wide, and 10 feet 
deep, at its mouth. 

The Poosoomsuc issues from a pond in Westmore, runs S. 40 
miles, and falls into the Connecticut, at Barnet, where it is 12 rods 
wide, and 10 feet deep. 

The Battenkill heads in Peru, runs S. W. 45 miles, and falls in- 
to the Hudson. White Creek is its only considerable tributary. 

Deerfield river rises in Stratford, and runs south into Massachu- 
setts, and meets the Connecticut at Deerfield. 

Lakes.| Wake Champlain has been described. . It contains about 
600 square miles,* more than two-thirds of which are in Vermont. 

Lake Memphremagog lies chiefly in Lower Canada. It is 40 
miles long, but only 7 or 8 milcs of the south end are in this state, 
covering 15 square miles. Its chief tributaries in Vermont are 
Clyde, Barton, and Black rivers. 


* Hutchins estimates its contents at 500,000 ecres. 
VOL. ‘I. 39 , 
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The rivers and lakes abound with various kinds of fish. Shad are 
taken in Connecticut river, as high as Bellow’s Falls, over which 
they never pass. Salmon in plenty have heretofore be-n caught 
in the spring, the whole length of Connecticut river, and in most 
of its tributary streams ; but few, however, of late ycars. A small 
species of salmon is taken in Jake Champlain, the Winouski, or 
Onion river, La Mouille and Michiscoui, but in none of the south- 
ern rivers. Perch, pike, pickerel, maskinungas, a very large 
species of pickerel. pout, mullet,and a Bish catled the lake bass, are 
found in great plenty. All the streams abound with salmon-trout. 

There are handsome bridges built over the Connecticut at Bel- 
low’s Falls. Windsor, and Hanover. 

Springs.| Besides the numerous springs of fresh water, there 
are some chalybeate springs. There is a spring in Orwel, near 
Mount Independence, and another at Bridport, which produce the 
Epsom salts. 

There is also a curious mineral spring on some low Jand over 
against the great Ox Bow, discovered about the year 1770. 

Forests.) The greatest part of the state is still in forest, and the 
mountains will probably continue so for ages to come. 

Botany.| The forest trees of Vermont are the white, yellow, 
and pitch pine, larch, hemlock, white and black spruce, fir, white, 
ted, and black maple, white and red beech, white and black ash, 
white, black, and red or yellow birch, white and red elm, black, 
white, red, and chesnut oak, white hiccory, shagbark, butternut, 
chesnut, buttonwvod, basswood or limetree, alder, hornbeam, wild 
cherry, sassafras, white and red cedar, white and black poplar or 
aspin and balsam, red and white willow and hacmatac. The escu- 
lent trees, shrubs and vines are red, yellow, and thorn plum, black, 
red, and choke cherry, juniper, hazlenut, black currant, wild goose- 
berry, whortleberry, bilberry, blueberry, chokeberry, partidgeber- 
ry, pigeonberry, barberry, mulberry, black and fox gripe, black 
and red raspberry, standing and running blackberry, brainbleberry, 
‘cranberry. bush cranberry. strawberry, dewberry, and cloudberry. 
The vegetables are artichoke, groundnut, long and red potatoe, 
wild leck, wild onion, wild oat, wild pea, wild hop and Indian cu- 
cumber. The medicinal plants are bittersweet. angelica, black and 
red elder, sarsaparilla, pettymorel, Solomon’s seal, maidenhair, 
arsmart, wild rose. golden thread, mallow, marsh mallow, labelia, 
senna, glivers, blue flag, sweet flag, skunk cabbage. garget, blood 
root, pond lily, elecampane, black, and Seneca snakeroot. pleurisy 
root. liquaria root, dragon root, and ginseng. The poisonous 
plants are thorn apple or stramonium, henbane. nightshade, ivy, 
creeping ivy, swamp sumach. baneberry. and white hellebore. In 
this list ought to be added the bayberry, prickly ash, witchhazel, 
Indian hemp, silk grass, and common sumach. 

Mineralogy.) Iron mines abound on the west side of the moun- 
tain. They are worked at Tinmouth, Shaftesbury, Rutland, Shore- 
ham, Monkton, and Milton. Several others have been discovered: 
A lead mine, with a very rich ore, has been found in Sunderland. 
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Rich pyrites is found in Shrewsbury. In Rutland there is a fine 
vein of pipe clay. Marble is found in almost every town from 
Bennington to the Michiscoui. In Bennington a quarry has been 
opened, which has peculiar fineness and beauty. 

Natural Curiosities.) In the western part of Clarendon there is 
a remarkable cave in the S. E. side of a mountain. The entrance 
is a narrow passage 2 and a half feet in diameter, which makes an 
angle of 40° with the horizon, and is 3! and a half feet long. It 
opens into a spacious room, 20 feet long, 12 and a half wide, and. 
18 or 20 high. The roof, sides and floor are of solid rock, 
rough and uneven. The water is constantly percolating through 
the roof, and has formed numerous stalactites. At the north end 
of the room there is an opening 40 inches in diameter, that ia the 
commencement of another passage. Its direction is also oblique; 
its length 29 feet, and its sides full of jaggs and notches. It leads 
down to a second room, 30 feet long, 20 high, and 20 wide. In the 
spring this lower room is full of water. 

In Dorset, also, there is a cave in the side of a mountain. It is 
an excavation through a solid marble rock. Ihe entrance is !2 
feet square, through a perpendicular ledge 20 feet in height. The 
passage is short. making an angle of 25° with the horizon, and 
opens into a room 20 {eet high, 25 broad, and 150 long, the floor of 
which has the same angle with the passage. At the farther end 2 
low, narrow passages run off to an unknown distance into the 
mountain, There is another cave at Danby equally remarkable. 

A remarkable change was made in Poultney river, in the year 
1783. This river empties into East Bay, which communicates 
with lake Champlain, at Whitehall, (formerly Skeensborough.) A 
little above its conjunction with East Bay, a ridge of land crosses 
in a northerly direction ; the river running a northwesterly course, 
en meeting the ridge, turned suddenly to the northeast, and, keep- 
ing that course about half a mile, then turning westerly, passed 
the ridge over a very high ledge of rocks. For several years the 
river bad gracuully worn away the bank on the side of the ridge 
just in the bend where the river turned tothe northeast. In May, 
1783 during a remarkable freshet, the river, at this place broke the 
ridge, and, meeting no rock; it wore a channel sixty feet deep nearly 
to a level with the stream below, leaving the former channel and 
falls dry. The channel of the river, for a considerable way above 
this place, was lowered toa great depth, so that the low meadow 
lands, along the river, which before were overflowed with every 
freshet, have now become a dry plain. The earth thrown out of 
this prodigious chasm, filled East Bay, for several miles, where it 
had been navigable for vessels of forty tons burden, so that a canoe 
could with difficulty pass at low water, and even obstructed the 
navigation at Fiddler’s Elbow, a narrow place near the entrance 
from Whitehall to South Bay. These obstructions (beth at the 
Narrows and in East Bay) have since been mostly removed by the 
force of the current. | 
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Connecticut river has lowered its channel from 80 to 100 feet 
perpendicular, through the whole length of this state. From the 
various steps, ranged one above another, and which must, at various 
times, have formed the bank of the river; the alterations appear 
not to have been made at once, nor in continuance through the 
whole length of the river, but at remote and unequal periods. 
These changes appear, in some instances, to have been occasioned 
by the river suddenly shifting its channel, as was the case of the 
river at Fairhaven, mentioned above; in some instances. by a 
gradual attrition of the rocks, which, in some remote period of an- 
tiquity, formed numerous cataracts. On the plain where Dart- 
mouth college stands, which is nearly 100 feet above the present 
bed of the river, logs of timber have been dug up at the depth of 
25 and 30 feet below the surface. This is about the depth of the 
river at present in the highest freshets, and of what is called the 
made or meadow lands on the river, and both are formed in the 
same manner with alternate strata of clay, sand and gravel. Some 
of the earth which has ina lapse of time been scoped out of the 
immense chasm, has doubtless been carried into the sea; while 
large quantities have served to fill the numerous lakes, of larger 
or smaller dimensions, through which the river once made its 
way. 

In Burlington, on the Winouski, a little above the chasm worn 
in the rocks, as mentioned above, is a large bow of interval land. 
On a part of this which now lies considerably higher than the 
the river, a well was dug by the owner, in the summer of 1786. 
Through the whole depth of the well, which was fifty feet, the 
earth was composed of a fine river sand: Twenty-five feet below 
the surface, were dug up a large number of frogs in a torpid state, 
which were found bedded in the earth like smal) stones. After 
being exposed a short time to the air, they discovered signs of life, 
ard soon were able to leap about. They did not, however, contin- 
ue long; but presently became languid, and died. This was prob~_ 
ably owing to their being at once. exposed to the burning heat of 
the summer’s sun, without water. They might unquestionably 
have recovered the usual vigor of the species, had more attention 
been paidtothem. These frogs must have been buried in the 
spot where they were found, by some extraordinary inundation of 
the river, while in that state of torpor in which they always pass 
the winter in those climates, and have continued in that situation 
for centuries. Forty-nine feet below the surface, in the same well 
was found a log of timber. 

In the town of Thetford is a remarkable pond of about 9 acres. 
It lies on a flat, which descends on every side except on the north. 
It is fed by no stream, nor is there any stream issuing from it. 
The water is 70 or 80 feet deep, and in summer falls two or three 
feet. It contains abundance of fish, particularly perch, barrels of 
which were formerly caught by the inhabitants in a season. It is 
but about 4 rods from the west bank of Connecticut river, which in 
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this place is nearly 150 feet high. The road passes between the 
pond and the river's bank. 

In the town of Glover, in the northern part of this state was a 
pond about 3 miles long and 1 wide. From this pond issued to- 
ward the south a considerable branch of Lamoille river, which emp- 
ties into lake Champlain. A short distance north of this, was a 
smaller pond, {from which issued a branch of Barton river, which 
empties into lake Memphremagog. On the 6th of June, 18lu, a 
number of men, from this and the neighboring towns, cut a small 
channel from the north end of the large pond with a view to con- 
Dect it with the smaller one, and to increase a mill stream which 
issued from it. After digging about 4 feet from the margin of the 
pond through a body of gravel and earth, exceedingly hard, which 
had resisted the waves and pressure of the water for centuries. they 
came to a bed of quicksand, into which the water entered from the 
pond, through this new channel, and ina few moments fcrmmed a 
dismal gully or hole, nearly 60 feet dcep, and of consideratle width, 
presently the body of water in the pond rushed toward this outlet 
with such force 4s to push nearly half an acre of the opposing bank, 
with the trees all standing, with a tremendous crash, over a preci- 
pice to the north ; and, in a few moments, the rushing torrent made 
for itself a channel from 10 to (5 rods wide, and 150 teet deep to the 
bed of the pond, and the whole mass of water in the pond rushed 
at once down the descent toward Barton river. The small pond 
was in an instant swallowed up end carried off in the overwhelming 
torrent, which, in a course of 6 or 8 miles, formed a channel of 10 
or 12 rods wide, and 20 feet deep, and through the whole extent 
of Barton river carried off its mills and bridges and covered thou- 
sands of acres of excellent land, from 4to 16 feet deep, with sand, 
wood, &c. destroying all the crops, intervals, &&. The damage 
was estimated at from 20,000 to 60,000 dollars. No human lives 


were lost. 
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NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
CHAPTER I. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS) NAME, HISTORICAL EPOCHS; 
GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, MILITIAy MANNERS, LITERATURE» 
TOWNS, MANUFACTURES, TRADE, BANES; CANALS, AND TURN: 
PIKES. 


Extent.| New-Hampshire lies between lat. 42 41 and 45 11 
N. and between Jon. 70 40 and 72 98 W. It is 168 miles long, 
from north to south. Its greatest breadth is 90 miles; in lat. 44° 
it is 55 miles, and at the northern extremity but 19. It contains 
9,491 square miles, or 6,074,240 acres ; about 100,000 of which 
are covered with water. 

Boundaries.) N. by Lower Canada; E. by Maine, and the At- 
lantic; S. by Massachusetts; and W. by the west bank of the 
Connecticut ; no part of that river is within the jurisdiction of 
Vermont. The extent of the seacoast is 18 miles. ; 

Divisions.| This state is divided into six counties, viz. 


Counties. No.oftowns.- Population. Chieftowns. No. of inh. 


1810. in 1810. 1810. 

Coos 24 3,99! Lancaster 717 

’ ¢ Haverhill 3,105 

Grafton 35 28,462 5 ianover 957 

. .C Charleston 1,50! 

Cheshire 35 40,988 3 acne 1,646 

Hillsborough 42 49,249 Amherst 1,554 

| Exeter 1,759 

Rockingham 46 50,175 Portsmouth 6,934 

Concord 2.393 

Dover 2,228 

Strafford 3 41,595 Durham 1,449 
Total 213 214,460 


Name.| This territory received the name of New-Hampshire 
from Capt. Mason, the original patentee. (In the earliest grant: 
made to Mason and Gorges in 1622, it is, however, styled Laconia. 
In the histories of Indian wars it is also called Captain Mason’s 
Patent, and Piscatagua, from its principal river. 
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History.| This tract of country was discovered in 1614, by Capt. 
John Smith. The first settlement was made at the mouth of the 
Piscataqua, on the south bank, and also 8 miles farther up at what 
is pow Dover, in 1623. The towns governed themselves, till 1641, 
when they were taken under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. In 
1675, occurred the first Indian war, called Philip's war ; which per- 
vaded the whole of New-England. In September, 1679, New- 
Hampshire was separated from Massachusetts, and made a royal 
government. In 1689 occurred the second Indian war, called king 
William’s war; in 1703, the third, called queen’s Anne’s war. in 
which the Indians were assisted by the Canadian French ; in 1723, 
the fourth, called the Three Years’ or Lovell’s war ; and, in 1754, 
the fifth and last, which terminated in 1760, in the reduction of 
Canada. In 1775 New-Hampshire, in common with the other 
states, ceased to be a royal province, and the same year a tempora- 
ry constitution was formed for its government. New-Hampshire 
furnished, during the revolutionary war, 14,000 men, about 4000 
of whom perished in battle or by sickness. The present con- 
stitution was agreed on in 1783, and went into operation in June, 
1784. An insurrection took place in 1786. The insurgents as- 
sembled at Exeter and took the legislature prisoners, and held them 
so several hours. The citizens appearing in arms crushed it in its 
infancy. 

Religion.) The principal denominations of Christians in this 
state are Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Baptists, 
Methodists, Universalists, and Quakers. There is a small society 
of Sandemanians in Portsmouth, ard another of Shakers at Enfield. 

“© The people in general throughout the state, are professors of 
the Christian religion, in some form or other. There is, however, 
a sortof wise men, who pretend to reject it; but they have not 
yet been able to substitute a better in its place.’’* 

There are in this state (1819.) about 260 houses for religious 
worship, and 220 ordained ministers, of which 100 are Congrega- 
tional, and 107 Baptist. 

Government.] The executive power is vested in a governor and 
council. The governor is chosen by the people annually. He 
must be worth 500/._ If there is no choice, the legislature fill the 
vacancy. The council consists of 5 persons, 2 chosen by the sen- 
ate, and 3 by the representatives. The legislature are called Zhe 
General Court, Each branch has a negative onthe other. The 
senate consists of 12 members. A senator must be worth a freehold 
of 200. Each town, containing 150 rateable polls, sends one rep- 
resentative and every addition of 300 polls entitles it to another. A 
- representative must be worth 1v0/. The judiciary is composed of 
a superior court, having four judges, which makes two circuits an- 
nually through the counties; of an inferior court in each county, 
having four judges, and sitting four times a year ; of a court of gen- 
eral sessions in cach county, consisting of the justices of the peace, 


* Belknap. 
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and sitting the same week with the inferior court ; of a court of 
probate in each county, having one judge, and sitting monthly ; and 
of justice’s courts. All judges hold their offices during good be- 
haviour. 

Popfulation.| The number of inhabitants was, in the year 


1749 = + 30,000 1790s e : 141,885 
1767,  - +  §2,700 1800 se . 183,858 
1775 - + 82,200 1810s ‘ 214,460 


New-Hampshire at the first census, in 1790, was the 10th state in 
the union, in point of population; at the second, the 11th, and at the 
third the 14th. 

Militia.| The number of inhabitants in this state between 16 and 
45 years of age, according to the last census, is 39,396. This fact 
will enable any one to form a pretty correct idea of the military 
strength of this state. The proportion of the actual militia to the 
whole number of males between 16 and 45, in New-England, is 
about as 10 to 19. In 1818 the number of the militia was 25,794. 
The militia of New-Hampshire is organized in the same manner as 
in Massachusetts. 

Manners and Customs.| See New-England. 

Literature.| The college of New-Hampshire is in Hanover. It 
was called Dartmouth college from William, earl of Dartmouth, 
one of its principal benefactors; and stands in a plain, about half a 
mile east of Connecticut river. The charter was procured by Rev. 
Dr. Wheelock, kts first president, in 1769. The funds of the col- 
lege consist chiefly of lands amounting to about 80,000 acres. The 
revenue of the college arising from this source amounts, at present, 
to about 1600 dollarsa year. This, with the tuition, makes an income 
of about 3700 dollars. The officers of the college are a president, a 
professor of divinity and moral philosophy, a professor of mathemat- 
ics and natural philosophy, a professor of languages, and two tutors. ° 
Beside these there is a professor of chemistry, a professor of anato- 
my and surgery, a professor of the theory and practice of physic, ma- 
teria medica, and of obstetrics, constituting the medical department, 
established in 1798. ‘The number of undergraduates, on an average, 
has been about 150, besides from 50 to 80, medical students. For the 
medical establishment an edifice has been erected at the expense of 
the state, of brick, .75 by 32 feet, and 28 in height. The institution 
is possessed of a very valuable chemical and medical apparatus. 
The college library contains about 4000 volumes. Thcre are 
about 2000 volumes beside, in the libraries of societies of the 
students. 

Connected with the college is Moore’s charity school. This 
school is subject to a sole corporation, whose respo: sibility is well 
secured in its connexion with the college, and in its relation with 
“the society in Scotland for propagating Christian knowledge.” Its 
funds, beside an edifice, consist of ncarly 12,000 acres of land in 
Vermont and New-Hampshire, mostly in the former, and in part 
disposed of by long leases; about 11,000 dollars deposited in the 
funds, and inthe care of the society in Scotland and expressly 
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destined for the education and religious instruction of the aborigines. 
The school has uninterruptedly existed more than 60 years, and 
has been essentially useful, particularly in promoting improve- 
ment of manners und religion among a number of savage tribes, 
within and bordering on the United Stutes. 

There are about 20 incorporated academies in the state. That 
at Exeter, called Phillips Exeter academy, was incorporated in 
1781, and has funds amounting to about $89,000, a building 76 
by 36 feet, two stories high; a library of 6 or 700 vols. and a math- 
ematical apparatus. Its officers are, a Principal, a professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy, a Jecturer in divinity, and an 
assistant. The average number of students is between 70 and 80, 
who are taught the learned languages, sacred music, and all 
the branches comprised ina good English education. It isin high 
reputation. This Institution was founded and hberally endowed, 
by the Hon. Jonn Puituips, L.u.p. of worthy memory, one of 
the principal founders of Phillips academy at Andover, in 1778. 
It is the first in funds, and the third in age in New-England. 

The other academies are spread over the state at convenient 
distances, for the accommedation of all the inhabitants. 

Every town is obliged by law to have one or more common 
schools. 

Towns.| Portsmouth Is the largest town ih the state. It stands 
3 miles from the mouth of the Piscataqua, on the south bank. The | 
harbor is one of the best on the continent, having a sufficient depth 
for vessels of any size. It is protected by the surrounding country 
from every wind, and is. never frozen. It is so well fortified by 
nature, that only a small expense is necessary to render it impreg- 
nable. A light house, with a single light, stands at the entrance of 
the harbor. Here arc 3 Congregational churches, | EpiscopaHan, 
1 Baptist, | Methodist, and 1 Universalist ; a state house, court 
house and jail,a work house, and 4 banks. Population in 1800, 
§,339; and in 1810, 6,934. In 1817, the number of dwelling 
houses was 927. | 

Exeter stands at the head of navigation on the Swamscot, a 
branch of the Piscataqua, which has here sufficient depth for ves- 
sels of 500 tons. It is well situated for a manufacturing town, and 
contains a duck manufactory, 6 saw mills,a fulling mill, slitting 
mill, paper mill, snuff mill, 2 chocolate and 10 grist mills, a pow- 
der mill, 2 printing offices, a sadlery, iron works, &c. It contains 
2 Congregational churches, | Baptist, an academy, bank, court 
house, and jail. Population, in 1810, 1,759. It was formerly the 
seat of government. 

Concord is a pleasant flourishing town, on the Merrimac, over 
which there are here two bridges. The houses are principally on 
the W. bank of the river. Much of the trade of the upper coun- 
try centres here. The canals and other improvements on the 
Merrimac, which have opened a boat communication between this 
town and Boston, have increased the importance of this place. It 
is the seat of government, and has 2,393 inhabitants. The public 
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buildings are a Congregational church, a court house, 2 banks, a 
penitentiary, and state house; the two Jast of stone. 

Charlestown isa pleasant town on Connecticut river, built chiefly 
on ene street, and containing a Congregational church, court house, 
jail, and an academy. In the south part of the town lies a large 
and beautiful interval. Population 1,501. Cheshire bridge con- 
nects this town with Vermont. 

The village of Dartmouth in Hanover, is 36 miles above Charles- 
town. and stands on an elevated plain. It ts laid out in squares, and 
is well built, containing a church, academy, college, chapel, a 
building for the medical department, a handsome hotel, and a large 
tontine edifice, and 2.135 inhabitants. 

Haverhill is at the Lower Coos or Great Oxbow, a singular bend 
in the Connecticut, forming one of the most delightful intervals in 
the world. It has a Congregational church, a court house, a jail, 
and academy, and 1,105 inhabitants. 

Keene is one of the prettiest towns in New-England, and pleas- 
antly situated a few miles east of the same river, having a church, 
court house, jail, and 1,646 inhabitants. 

Manufactures.| The value of the manufactures of this state, 
for the year 1810, according to returns made to the Secretary of 
State, was §8 135,027 ; excluding doubtful articles, $5,225,045. 
There has been since this period a rapid increase. There were 
in 1818, more than 30 incorporated factories in the branches of 
cotton and woollen, mostly ona large scale, beside others not in- 
corporated. There are also companies formed for the manufac- 
ture of iron, wire, alum, glass, small arms. &c. and a mineral com- 
pany. The people throughout the country generally manufacture 

their own clothing, and most of their domestic utensils and furni- 
ture. 

Trade.| The chief articles of export are timber.of varieus kinds, 
dried and pickled fish, whale oil, tar, flax seed. beef, corn, oxen 
and cows, horses, sheep, bricks, pot and pearl ashes. The amount 
in 1810 was $254, 650, and in 1798, §723,242. This decrease was 
owing to the restrictions on American commerce. In 1817, the 
amount was $197.424. The imports consist of West India rum, 
gin, molasses, wine, porter, sugars. tea, coffee, cotton, cheese, nails, 
cordage, salt, seacoal, steel, lead, and grindstones. About 27 
schooners and 20 boats with 250 men, exclusive of those belonging 
to the isles of Shoals, are annually esnploycd in the fisheries. The 
product of these fisheries, in 1791, was 25,850 quintals. The in- 
habitants in the S. W. parts of the state, trade with Boston; in 
the middle and north as far Haverhill, with Portsmouth ; and far- 
ther north, with Portland. 

Banks, &c.] There are 10 incorporated banks in the state, 
at Portsmouth ; Dover, Exeter, Concord, Keene, Amherst, and 
Haverhill; and 5 Insurance Companies. 

Canals and Turnpikes.| Five canals have been formed on Con- 
necticut river, 2 of which are within the limits of New-Hampshire. 
By these the navigation is opened on this fine river for nearly 250 
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miles from its mouth. A short canal has been formed round 
Amoskeag falls in the Merrimac, and several others around fails 
above. Another has been cut through the marshes of Hampton 
and Salisbury, 8 miles, and meets the Merrimac opposite Newhue 
ryport. Turapike roads are constructed intersecting the most im- 
portant parts of the state, too matty to be particularly enumerated. 
The estimate is thet about 600 miles of turnpike road has been 
made. 


CHAP. II. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AGRICULTURE, RIV- 
ERS, LAKES, MOUNTAINS, CURIOSITIES. 


Climate.| SEE New-England. 

Face of the Country.) The shore of New-Hampshire is chiefly 
a sandy beach, within which are salt marshes intersected by creeks. 
Only two bluffs appear on the coast, the Great and Little Boar’s 
Heads ; both in Hampton. For 20 or 30 miles from the sea the 
country is either level, or made up of little hills and vallies. Then 
commences the first range of mountains. Beyond these are sev- 
eral detached mountains of considerable elevation. Still farther 
back is another range; east of the Merrimac, and between that 
and the Connecticut is the principal range in the state. The moun- 
tains are all covered with wood ; the highest only have their tops 
bare. The country on the whole may be called mountainous. 

Soil and Agriculture.| The soil of the state is generally very 
fertile, and hardly any such thing asa barren is known. The in- 
terval lands on the large rivers are the richest; they yield great 
crops of hay, and from 40 to 50 bushels of wheat to the acre; 
while the uplands yield 20. The uplands are very rich pasture. 
The soil in the new lands may be distinguished by the trees grow- 
ing on it. White oak and chesnut land is hard and stony, and 
needs plowing to be fit for grass or pasture, but is good for Indian 
corn. Pitch pine land is dry and sandy, will beara crop or two 
of rye or maize, and must then lie fallow. White pine land is 
light and dry, but has adeeper, sfronger soil, yet must be plowed 
for grass. Ifthe oil nut is intermixed, the soil is usually a deep 
moist loam. Spruce and hemlock denote a thin, cold, soil ; which 
will bear a small crop of grass, without plowing, and has a natural 
tough sward, which must be removed. If birch is intermixed 
witb them, it denotes a moist soil excellent for grass. Beech and 
maple land has a warm, rich, loamy soil, fitted for grass, maize, or 
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grain, without plowing, and is most easily cultivated : if neglected, . 


it becomes meadow land. Land covered with black and yellow 
birch, white ash, elm, and alder, has a deep, rich, and moist soil, 
and will admit grass and grain without plowing. Red oak, and white 
birch, denote a soil that is very strong and lasting. Of all grains 
winter rye thrives best on new [and, and maize or barley on old. 
Maize, however, succeeds very well in the new; but barley, flax, 
oats, and peas will not thrive till the land has been cultivated some 
years. Agricultural improvements are greatly increased in 
the western part of the state. Orchards are multiplying and pro- 
ductive. 

Rivers.] The Connecticut, Ameriscoggin, and Saco rise in New- 
Hampshire, and the western bank of the first, is its west boundary. 

The Merrimac is formed by two branches. The northern, the 
Pemigewasset, has its sources in Moosehillock, and in a mountain 
lying between that and the White mountains. It isa very rapid 
river, has many falls. and runs south about 60 miles; receiving Ba- 
ker’s river, the stream of New-Chester pond, and Smith’s river on 
the west, and Squam river, trom Squam lake, on the east. In San- 
_ borntown it is joined by the Winnipiseogee. the eastern branch, a 
short stream, which comes from Winnipiseogee lake on the N. E. 
Here the united stream takes the name of Merrimac river; and, 
after a course uf about 65 miles, ina S. by E. course, and 35 in one 
N. N. E. falls into the sea at Newburyport. Its principal tributa- 
Ties from the west are Blackwater, Contoocook, Piscataquoag, Sou- 
hegan, and Nashua; from the east, Suncook and Beaver. Hookset 


falls in the Merrimac are 8 miles below Concord, which have been: . 


lately canalled. The river falls 15 feetin 30 rods. Eight miles 
lower down is Amoskeag tal], which consists of three large pitches, 
in half a mile; in all 80 feet, which have also been canalled. It 
has another fall called Patucket falls in Massachugetts, which have 
experienced the same improvement. 

The Contoocook, the chief tributary of the Merrimac, rises in 
Massachusetts, and runs N.N. E. 60 or 70 miles, emptying a little 
above Concord. 

The Piscataqua heads in a pond inthe N. E. corner of Wake- 
field, and pursuesa S. S. E. course to the sea, forming the boundary 
between Maine and New-Hampshire. From its head to the falls in 
Berwick it is called Salmontall river ; and thence to the Cocheeho, 
the Newichawannoc. Its whole length is about 50 miles Seven 
miles from its mouth, it receives the western branch, which is form- 
ed by the Swamscot from Exeter, the Winnicot from Greenland, 
and the Lzumprey, which divides New-Market from Durham. 
“Khese empty into a bay called Great bay, 4 miles wide, which is 
soon contracted into a lesser bay, and then receives Oyster and 
Back rivers, and joins the main .stream at Hilton point. Below 
this the river is very rapid, and never freezes. Each of these little 
streams is navigable to its lower falls, about 12 miles from Ports: 
mouth, where there is a landing place, and a convenient situation 
for a trading® village. Six miles above Portsmouth, a bridge was 
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. built over the Piscataqua in 1794. It is 2600 feet long, and is built 


chiefly on piles. The remainder is a stupendous arch, with a 
chord of 244 feet, over water 46 feet deep. It cost 68,000 dollars. 
Upper Ammonoosuc rises on the north side of the White moun- 
tains, and runs N. N. E. about 15 miles where there is a carrying 
lace of 3 miles, tothe Ameriscoggin. It then turns west, and runs 
20 miles to the Connecticut, emptying at Northumberland. Is- 
rael’s river, a smaller stream from the same mountains, empties at 
Lancaster. Lower or Great Ammonoosuc heads on the west side 
of the White mountains, a few rods from the source of the Saco, and 
pursues a southwesterly course of 40 miles, to the Connecticut, 
emptying between Bath and Haverhill, where it is 100 yards wide. 
It is a rapid and furious stream. Two miles from its mouth it re- 
ceives Wild Ammonoosuc, from Moosehillock, which by a rain of 
2 hours becomes a violent torrent- Ashuelot river heads in Su- 
Rapee mountain, and runs S. S. W. tothe Connecticut, about 40 
miles, emptying at Hinsdale. 

Lakes.} Winnipiseogee lake is the largest in the state; being 
24 miles long from S. E. to N. W. and from 3 to 12 miles broad. 
Several long necks of land project into it from the N. and it con- 
tains a number of islands. It is frozen three months in the year, 
and many sleighs and teams cross it on tHe ice. In summer it is 
navigable its whole length. . Umbagog, the next largest lake, is in 
the northeastern part of the state. A small portion of it is in Maine, 
and it discharges its waters by a short stream from the E. into the 
Ameriscoggin. Squam lake, N. W. of the Winnipiseogee, is 5 
miles long and 4 broad. Ossapee lake lies E. of Ossapee moun- 
tain; and, through a river of the same name, empties its waters 
into the Saco. Sunapee lake, N. of Sunapee mountain, is 8 miles 
long and 3 broad, and empties through Sugar river into the Con- 
necticut. Messgbesic is a large pond in Chester, and discharges 
its waters into the Merrimac, from which it is distant 4 or 5 miles 
to the eastward. , 

Mountains.) The first range, about 30 miles from the shore, is 
called the Blue Hills. It passes through Rochester, Barrington, 
and Nottingham, and is no where of any great elevation. Moose 
mountain, Mount Major, and several other detached eminences, 
lie S. and S. E. of Winnipiseogee lake. Farther back the mountains 
rise higher, and assume more of a connected chamacter. In this 
range the highe§t summits are Ossapee, Choconia, and Kyarsarge. 
The White mountain range enters the state in the western part, 
and passes between the waters of the Connecticut and Merrimac, 
pursuing a course N. by E. till beyond the source of the Pemige- 
Wassct, it bends more to the right, and proceeds N. E. by N. to 
wards the sources of the Ameriscoggin. The White mountains 
are a spur from the main range, and have already been described. 
Moosehillock, the loftiest summit in the main range, is about 4500 
feet high. Sunapee is in the same chain farther S. and still farther 
the Monadnoc, the height of which is 3254 feet above the sea. Its 
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base is 5 miles long from N. to S.and 3 broad. Its summit is a 
bald rock ; on some parts of it are large piles of broken rocks ; 
. and the sides present volcanic appearances. These are also discov- 
erable on West River mountain, in Chesterficld, on Connecticut 
river. About the year 1730 the garrison of fort Dummer was 
alarmed with frequent explosions, and with colurons of fire and 
smoke emitted from the mountain. The same appearances were 
exhibited in 1732. : 

Curiosities.| In the township of Chesjcr,on the main road from 
Newburyport to Dartmouth College, is a circular eminence, half a 
mile in diameter, and 400 feet high, called Rattlesnake hill. On 
the south side, ten yards from its base, 1s the entrance of a cave 
called the Devil’s Den, in which is a room 15 or 20 feet square and 
4feet high, floored and circled by a regular rock, from the upper 
part of which are dependent many stalactites, nearly in the form and 
size of a pear, and when approached by a torch, throw out a sparke 
ling lustre of almost every hue. Many frightful storics have been 
told of this cave, by those who delight in the marvellous. It isa 
cold, dreary, gloomy, place. 

In the town of Durham is a rock, computed to weigh 60 or 76 
tons. It lies so exactly poised on another rock, as to be easily mov- 
ed with one finger. It is on the top of a hill, and appears to be 
natural. 

In the township of Atkinson, in a large meadow there isa small 
island of 6 or 7 acres, which was formerly loaded with valuable pine 
timber, and other forest wood. When the meadow is overflowed, 
by means of an artificial dam, this island rises with the water, which 
is sometimes 6 feet. Near the middle of this island is a small pond, 
which has been gradually lessening ever since it was known, and is 
now almost covered with verdure. In this place a pole 50 feet long 
has disappeared, without finding bottom. In the water of that pond, 
there have been fish in plenty, which, when the meadow has been 
overflowed, have appeared there, and when the water has been 
drawn off, have been lefton the meadow, at which time the island 
settles to its usual place. 


ISLANDS. 


The Isles of Shoals, 8 in number, lie 9 miles S. E. of Portsmouth 
light house, and 21 N. E. from the light houses of Newburyport, in 
lat. 42 59 N.lon. 70 30 W.from London. They were discovered 
by Capt. Smith in 1614, and called Smith’s isles. They consist of 
barren rocks, and are inhabited by about 100 souls, who subsist by 
fishing. Before the reyolutionary war, these isles contained about 
600 inhabitants who carried on the fishery to a great extent. The 
dumb fish, as it is called, of these isles, is in high esteem, at the 
tables of connoisseurs in fish. 


— 
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These islands are partly in Massachusetts, and partly in 
New-Hampshire, and have been, till lately, neglected by both, 
as to the moral and religious instruction of their inhabitants. See 
a full account of these isles in the Historical Collections, vol. 


Vil. p. 242. 
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CHAP. I. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT AND BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS AND POPULATION, 
ORIGINAL POPULATION, HISTORICAL EPOCHS, RELIGION, 
GOVERNMENT, MILITIA, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, LIT- 
ERATURE, TOWNS, ROADS, EASTERN LANDS, BANKS, COM- 
MERCE AND MANUFACTURES, 


Extent and Boundaries.| THIS District lies between lat. 43, 4 
and 47,50 N.and between lon. 64, 54 and 70,40 W. Its shape is 
nearly that of a rhombus. 

The eastern line, which separates this District from New-Bruns- 
wick is 150 miles long; the southern, on the Atlantic, 207; the 
western, which separates it from New-Hampshire 150, and the north- 
ern, along the highiands,* dividing it from Lower Canada, 220 ; con- 
taining 29,080, square miles, or 18,611,200 acres, 3,000,000 are coy- 
ed with water. 

Divisions and Population.| The following tables, taken in part 
from Mr. Whipple’s statistical view of Maine, furnish full informa- 


ton on these topics. 


* It is stated in a New-Brunawick paper, on what authority is not known, that 
the sarveyors have found tbat the Highlands, indicated as a boundary by the 
Treaty of 1783, lay southward of -St. John River, leaving the whole of that 
river, the settlements on the Madawarka, aod that route to Canada, io the 
hands of the English. This will be determined when the Commissioners now 
employed in settling this boundary shall make their report. 
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TABLE I. 
Date of In- 
Counties. corpora- | Population Chief ‘Towns. 

ree eer reraes eee Al (ee eet, ea 2. 
York, 1653 41,877 York and Alfred, 
Cumberland, 1760 42,831 PoRTLAND, 
Lincoln, 1760 42,992 Wiscassct, 
Hancock, 1789 22,560 Castine, 
Washington, 1789 7,870 Machias, 
Kennebec, 1799 32,564 Augusta, 
Oxford, 1805 17.6380 Paris, 
Somerset, 1809 12.910 Norridgewoc, 
*Penobscot, - 1816 7.471 Bangor, 

928,705 


The following table presents a view of the population of the 
District of Maine in three divisions, of three counties each, lying 
north and south. 


TABLE II. 


1790. increase. 1800. increase. 1810. 
Firat Division. 
Wasiington, 
Penobscot, and 
Hancock, 
Second Division. 


12,307 


i 8,445| 20,752°|17,149 | 37,901 
Somerset, 
Kennebec, and } 29,962 24,532] 54,494 |33,972] 88,467 
Lincoln, 

spiky Division. 
Oxford 
Cumberland, wa} 


York, | 


96,540 | 54,356 | 150,896 | 77,809|226,705 


The following table exhibits the census of the four sections which 
are divided«by Schoodic or Passamaquody, Penobscot, Kennebec, 


* This county contains 10,950 square miles, as many as in the whole state of 
Vermont. 
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and Androscoggin rivers, in 1810. One third of the population of 
the towns, which are on each side of the Kennebec, are allowed 
for the parts of those towns which are east of the river. 


TABLE III. 


First Section, from Schoodic to Penobscot 23 283 
Second Section, from Penobscot to Kennebec 58 812 
Third Section, from Kennebec to Androscoggin 46,570 
Fourth Section, southwest of Androscoggin 100,040 


228,705 


TABLE IV. 


Aggregate of different descrifitions of pcraons in Maine. 


Males under 16 years of age 59,736 

of 16 and under 45 42,482 

of 45 and upwards 13,291 
115,509 

Females under 16 years of age 56,958 

of 16 and under 45 42,754 

of 45 and upwards 12,515 
112.227 
Other persons except Indians not taxed 969 


Total, 228,705 


Original Population.| The Abenaquis or Tarrateens. occupied 
the whole of thfs district, before it was settled by Europeans. 
They were considerably numerous. ‘The Norridgewocs. a trite 
of the Abenaquis, were situated on the upper part of the river Ken- 
nebec. The Penobscots lived on the river Penobscot, and pos- 
sessed the eastern country. Before the reduction of Canada most 
of the Norridgewocs withdrew thither. The rest of that tribe, and 
all the Penobscots, put themselves under the protection of the En- 
lish. In 1795 there were 7 of the former tribe in and about Nor- 
ridge woc, and about 300 of the latter on Penobscot river. The Pe- 
nobscots have since increased in consequence of the encouragement 
of their Romish priests to early marriages. 

Historical Efochs.| The first attempt to settle the country in 
- 1607. 

The establishment of a Dutch fort at New-Castle. 

The grant of the district by the British crown to Sir Ferdinand 
Gorges, in 1635. He appointed a governor and council. 

The establishment of a government by the settlers in 1647. 

The submission of the inhabitants to the government of Massa- 
chusetts in 1652. 
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The French were dislodged from Penobscot in 1664. 

Nova Scotia and 4cadia, which embraces the eastern part of 
Maine, us far west as Kennebec river, were ceded to France by the 
treaty of Breda, 1667. 

Sir William Phipps took possession of Port Royal, and all the 
seaco.st to Penobscot, 1690. 

The incorporation of the District with Massachusetts in 1691, by 
a charter from William und .Mary. 

The various wars with the savages, at different periods, which 
ended in their almost total extirpation. 

Fort Pownal was built at an expense of £5000. 1759. 

The unsuccessful Penobscot expedition sailed from Boston in 
1779. 

The unsuccessful attempts of some of the inhabitants in 1785, 
1786, and 1802, and since, to effect. in a peaceable manner, a sepa- 
ration of this district frorn Massachusetts Proper, and its erection 
into an Independent state. 

Religion.} | Congregational's's are the most numerous. The 
number of their churches is 117. 131 Baptist, 23 Methodist, 2 
Episcopal, 3 Roman Catholic, and 3 Universal churches. 

Government.|_ Muine is an integral part of Massachusetts, and 
is under the same covernment. 

Militia.) See Massachusetts. Of 13 divisions into which the 
militia of Massachusetts is divided, 6 are in Maine. 

Manners and Custums.) The first settlers of the interior of 
Maine were principally employed in procuring lumber. A few of 
them were huntersand fishermen. Their character partook of the 
unsettled and roving nature of their pursuits, and the vices inci- 
dent to such a life were unhappily prevalent. Since that period 
they have become farmers, and are improving in their circum- 
stances and their manners, and resemble the inhabitants of New- 
Hampshire and Massachusetts Proper, whence a great part of them 
emigrated. 

Literature.| Schools are maintained in most of the towns, and in 
many of the plantations. There are 25 academies, scattered in the 
principal towns in the District, yeneraliy with small funds, in some 
of which instruction is suspended. Some of them are endowed 
with grants of land. A Congregational theological seminary for 
the education of young men for the minrstry, is established at 
Hamden, and snother forthe Baptists. at Watervil'e. 

Bowdoin College.in Brunswick, was incorporated in 1795. Itis 
named after the late Hon. /ames Eowdvin, whose be‘ efactions 
amounted to 10.000 dolls. He bequeathed to it his valuable fibrary. 

The legislature has endowed it with 5 townships ofland. These 
willin time, be a most valuable fund to the institution. It is en- 
trusted to a board of 13 trustees, and another board of 45 overseers. 
The buildings are 2 colleges. and 1 chapel. The situation is 
pleasant, and the institution prosperous. ‘The number of students 


. in 1816 was 55, ard annually increasing. Its library contains 


about 5,000 vols. 
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fowns.| PorTLann is built on a peninsula in Casco Bay, and 
wus incorporated in 1786. The harbor is deep, safe, capacious, 
and seldom frozcn over. Jt is one of the most commercial towns 
in Maussechusetts, and contained in 1810, 7.169 inhabitants, and in 
1818 about 9,00. Hereare 8 churches. 3 Congregational. 2 Bap- 
tist, | Episcopalian, § Methodist. and 1 Quaker, a brick academy, 
and a handsome court house. Forty two vessels were built here 
in 1810, measuring !07261ons. In 1818. 27,770 tons of shipping 
were owned inthis town =A light house was erected in 1794 ona 
point of land called Portland Head, at the entrance of the harbor. 
This town, whilea part of Falmouth, was burnt by the British in 
1775, and in 1786, was incorporated. 

Bata is a very flourishing town on the western s'de of the Ken- 
nebec, 16 miles from the sea, at the head of winter navigation. It 
is the 8th commercial town in Massachusetts, and the 3d in popu- 
lation in Maine, containing 2 491 inhabitants. thas 2 Congrega- 
tional churches. and | tor Baptists. The inhabitants own upwards 
of 20,000 tons of shipping. 

Wiscasset is on the Sheepscot, 10 miles E. of the Kennebec, 
and 12 from the sea. The river is here navigable for the largest 
ships. The town contains 2,083 inhabitants. The village has 4 
streets running parallel with the river, crossed at right angles by 
another: ! 40 feet wide, leading to the long wharf, which is 550 feet 
in length. On this s'reet stand the public buIdings, which are a 
Congregational church. a court house and jail, and an academy. 
The town is healthy. More people die of a consumption here than 
of any other disease. 

Hallowell lies on both sides of the Kennebec river, 40 miles 
from its mouth. The village is on the W. bank, and contains 
about 230 houses, with a Congregational anda Methodist church, 
and an academy. Itisa pleasant thriving town, and has about 
3,000 inhabitants. In 1810, the number was 2,068. 

Augusta, the county town, is 3 miles above Hallowell. and con- 
tains 1,805 inhabitants. It has a court house, jail, female academy, 
and a Congregational church. 

York is 9 miles from Portsmouth, and contains 2 Congregation- 
al churches, and 3.046 inhabitants. It was scitled in 1630, and 
was then called Agamenticus. York river passes through the 
town. Over this river, about a mile from the sea, a bridge was 
built in 1761. The bridge stands on !3 piers and was planned and 
conducted by Major Samuel Sewall, an ingenious mechanic, and a 
mative of the town. The model of Charles river bridge was taken 
from this, and was built under the superintendance of the same 
gentieman. It has also served as the model of other bridges, and 
been imitated even in Europe by those ingenious American artists 
Coxe and Thompson. 

Roads} A road has been surveyed from Hallowell, on the Ken- 
mebec, tothe river Chaudirce. It will cross the highlands. The 
distance will be from 200 to 250 miles. 
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Another road is laid out from Bangor, on the Penobscot, to Que- 
bec, a distance of about 200 miles; course N. 40 degrees W. It 
passes through Brownville, thence to the east of Mooschead lake, 
thence ucross the western branch of Penobscot river to St. Joseph’s 
church, on the Chaudire, which is about 52 miles from the city of 
Quebec, to which there is a good road all the distance. Thewhole 
distance on the road from Bangor to Quebec, will be about 190 
miles. Half this distance is now passable. The upper settlers on 
the Kennebec, will derive great benefits from this road. The 
country through which this road is to pass was explored for the 
first time, by any white person, in the spring of 1810, by Dr. Isaac 
Wilkins and Capt. Ezekiel Chase, and found to be in general good 
for roads and settlements. After passing Brownville 20 or 25 
miles, in a northerly course, over a ridge of mountains, the country 
thence to the Chaudire is level, variegated only with gentle swells. 
Another important road has been surveyed from the Penobscot to 
anew settlement in the northeast corner of Maine; on St. John’s 
river. 

Another advantageous road is contemplated to be opened from 
Bangor, W.through Herman, Carmel, Canaan, Bloomfield, Nor- 
ridgewoc, E. Andover, to Connecticut river. 

It is expected that in the summer of 1819,a carriage road will 
be opened from Anson, (12 miles N. W. of Norridgewoc) to the 
Canada line, about 70 miles; thence to Quebec is between 80 and 
90 miles, 60 of which has a good road, through a country thickly 
settled. — 

Eastern Lands.) Large tracts of land in Maine, in the counties 
of Washington, Penobscot, Somerset and Oxford, belonging tothe 
state, are thus denominated. In June, 1795, the state had sold of 
these lands to the amount of $269,000, which had gone into the 
treasury, beside a contract for 2,839,453 acres, the amount of which 
is not known, of which the state retains 103 680 acres for masts. 
At the period above mentioned, the state had granted for the en- 
couragement of literature, and for other useful and humane pur- 
poses, 431,000 acres, and had yet at their disposal about 8,700,000 
acres. A considerable part of this has been since sold, or granted 
for useful and benevolent purposes. In 1816, about 6 million acres 
were supposed to belong to the commonwealth. 

Banks.| The banks in Maine are the following, viz. 


Names. | ' Places. Capitals. 
Portland Bank Portland $300,000 
Maine Bank Portland 300,000 
Lincoln and Kennebec Bank Wiscasset 200,000 
Saco Bank Saco 100,000 
Hallowell & Augusta Bank Hallowell 200,000 


There are banks also at Bangor and Waterville. 

Commerce and Manufactures.) Lumber is the great article of 
export; particularly masts, and every species of ship timber. White 
pine and oak boards are exported in great quantities. Dried cod- 
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fsh, pickled salmon and shad are also a considerable article of com- 
merce, 
In 1813, the domestic exports from Maine amounted to $169,763 
Foreign, do. 18,959 
Total $188,722 
The exports of lumber, fuel and lime, te Boston and other parts 
of Massachusetts Proper, was supposed to amount to an equal sum 
with the above. 
Maine is divided into 11 collection districts, in the whole of which 
are owned 125,006 tons of shipping. 
The manufactures of the district are of the same kind as in the 
other New-England states. In 1810, they amounted, exclusive of 
doubtful articles, to 42,137,781. 


CHAP. II. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE AND SEASONS, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND 
AGRICULTURE, BAYS, RIVERS, LAKES, MOUNTAINS, MINE- 
BALS, ANIMALS, BURNT LANDS. 


CHmate and Seasons.| THE winters though severe are regu- 
larand healthy, they commence in November and close about the 
last of March. ‘The ground, the most of this period, is covered 
with snow, and the harbors, ponds, and rivers frozen over. Apples 
flourish in the interior but not on the coast. Indian corn grows 
toa good size. Pears grow in all parts of the district. Probably 
there is no country in which the inhabitants enjoy a purer air, or 
a more healthy climate. The cold in the district of Maine, as 
well as in every other part of North-America, is found to be 
more intense than in the same degrees of latitude on the eastern 
continent. The weather in this country is more regular in the win- 
ter than in the southern states. Vegetation commences here later 
than in more southern parts of New-England, but is much more 
rapid. | : 

Face of the Country.) The district of Maine is an elevated coun- 
try, but rather uneven than hilly or mountainous. The land rises 
very gradually from the coast, and most of it is capable of cultiva- 
tion. There is no range of mountains of any consequence, except 
the high land on the northern fontier. Agamenticus is a single 
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mountain in York, in lat. 43 16, of considerable height, and a noted 
landmark for mariners.*® 

Soil and Agriculture.) The soil of this country west of the An- 
droscoggin is rather light and lean, particularly on the coast. With 
proper cultivation, however, it yields good crops. The land on the 
Kennebec, and between that river and the Penobscot, is excellent 
and well adapted to tillage and pasture. East of the Penobscot it is 
less productive. The coast furnishes large supplies of rockweed. 
It is an excellent manure and beginning to be extensively used. It 
is estimated that there are 4000 acres on the coast, each yiclding 
annually 20 loads. Ten loads spread upon an acre are reckoned a 
rich manure for three years. This an excellent srazing country, and 

‘supports large stocks of cattle. Wheat, corn, rye, at an average of 
17 bushels an acre ; barley, oats, peas, hemp, and flax flourish, and 
are extensively cultivated. Upwards of 760,000 bushels of wheat, 
corn, rye, and other grains, it is estimated, are annually raised in this 
district. Efops are the spontaneous growth of the country. Apples, 
plums, cherries, pears, grapes, raspberries, gooseberries, Currants, 

- blackberries, and cranberries are among the wild fruits. 

Bays and Harbors.) Casco bay puts up between Cape Elizabeth 
and Small Point. It is 30 miles wide at its mouth, and 14 deep, con- 
tains a great number of islands, and forms a most excellent harbor, 
for vessels of any burthen. 

Penobscot bay, the estuary of Penobscot river, is about 16 leagues 
across atthe mouth. It puts up between Naskeag and Thomas- 

own, about 35 or 40 miles into the interior, and is also full of islands, 
one of which, Long Island, in the middle of the bay,is 15 miles long, 
~ and from 2 to 3 broad, forming a township called Hlesborough. 

Frenchman’s bay lies farther east. Ithas the main on the W. 
N.and E. Mount Desert on the S. and W. S. W. About the 
centre of this bay is a range ol islands, called the Porcupines, which 
lie in a crescent, and landiock the inner harbor, leaving four passa- 
ges, two of which have 30 or 40 fathoms of water, and not a led 
or rock in the way. A cable’s length from these islands there is ae 
fathoms of water. Within the Porcupines is a most beautiful har- 
bor, large enough to hold 200 sail at anchor, with 18 or 20 fathoms 
of water, a bottom smooth and muddy. Within the bay are four har- 


* The following curious sorap, which has reference to this mountain, seems to 
"be worth preserving : ** St. .dapsnguid was born in the year 1588, was more 
than forty years of age when converted to Christianity ; he died May Ist, 1682, 
aged 94 years, on Mount Agamenticus, where his sepulchre remains to this day. 
On his tomb-stone is still to be seen this couplet : 
“* Present. useful—lbsent, wanted, 
8* aved desired— Died lamenied.” 
The Sachems of the different trites attended his tuneral obsequies, and made 
a collection of a great numer of wild beasts todo him honor by a sacrifice on the 
occasion, agreeable to the custom of those uations; and on that day were accord- 
ingly slain 25 Bucks, 67 Does, 99 Bears, 35 Moose, 240 Wolves, 82 Wild Cats, 
3 Catamounts, 482 Foxes, 82 Buffaloes, 400 Otters, 620 Beavers, 1500 Minks, 
110 Ferrets, 520 Racoons, 900 Muskquashes, 50! Fishers, $ Ermines, 38 Poreu- 
pines, 50 Weasels, 832 Martins, 59 Woodchucks, and 112 Rattlesnakes.——'l he 
whole number being 6711 He was a preacher of the Gospel to sixty-six differ- 
ent nations fifty years, from the Atlantic Ocean to the Californian Sea.” 
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bors, where a thousand sail might ride secure from every storm. 
The tide here rises 22 feet. On different parts of Frenchman’s bay 
arc 24 saw-mills and five grist-mills. 
_ Passamaquoddy bay is the estuary of the Schoodic and the St.Croix, 
and forms a part of the boundary between Maine and New-Bruns- 
wick, and is the most extensive bay, next to the Penobscot, in Maine. 
It is six miles wide from N. to S. by 12 miles from E. toW. ‘The 
coast throughout is every where indented with bays and lined with 
islands. The harbors, proceeding from E. to W. are Lubec, 
Machias, Goldsboro, Castine, Owlshead, Waldoboro, Bristol, Wis- 
casset, Portland, Saco, Kennebunk and York. 

Rivers.] The St Croix is an inconsiderable stream, noticeable prin- 
cipally as forming part of the eastern boundary of the United States. 
The Schoodic is larger, and farther west. The western branch of the 
Penobscot rises west of Movusehead lake, lat. 46° N. within 20 miles 
of the branches of the St. Lawrence, and runs, at one point, within 
two miles of that river. The eastern branch runs throuyh several 
small lakes. After their junction the course of the river 1s nearly S. 
to Penobscot bay. Aftera course of 40 miles, it receives the Neke- 
tow, a large branch, from the west. thence it passes within 12 miles 
of Kataden mountain. ‘The navigation for boats is unobstructed for 
about 70 miles. . Vesscls of 30 tons come within a mile of the head 
of the tide. The whole length of the river is about 300 miles. ‘Mhis 
river, for beauty and usefulness, may be considered as the first in the 
district. There is none that equals it for ease of navigation, or ex- 
ceeds it in plenululness of fish, the excellency of its timber, or the 
commodiousness of its mill privilegcs.* ; 

The Kennebec is the sccond river in the district. It derives its 
name from a race of sazamores by the name of Aenedis. Its west- 
ern branch rises in the N. W..part of it and runs a great distance 
parallel with the Chaudire, but in opposite directions, the Chaudire 
carrying part of the streams of the highlands north to the St. Law- 
rence, the Kennebec another part, south to the Atlantic. The boat- 
able waters of the two rivers are only 5 miles apart. The eastern 
branch is the outlet of the waters of Moose lake, and runs not more 
than 30 miles before its confluence with the western, at the distance 
of 100 miles from the source of the latter. Tie united stream flow- 
ing 50 miles, passes the ancient town of Norridgewoc, where it re- 
ceives Sandy river, and 30 miles below is joined by the Sebastacook 
from the E. which comes from lakes nearly north from its mouth, 
and flows 150 miles. Immediately above the Scbastacook are the 
falls of Karatunk, the largest on the river. Teconic falls are 40 
miles farther down. They form numerous mill seats, and a lively 
village stands upon the shore. The head of the navigation for sea 
vessclis is 18 miles below, and 46 from the sea. Here the river forms 
a large basin and furnishes very commodious anchoring ground. 
Twenty miles from the sea, the Kennebec receives the Androscog- 
gin, at Merry Meeting bay, a name derived from the expansion of 
the two rivers at their confluence. The mouth of the Kennebec is a: 


bay of considerable size. 
* Sullivaa. 
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The Androscoggin is a western branchof the Kennebec. It rises 
north of lake Umbagog, in New-Hampshire and runs southwardly 
till it approaches the White Mountains, from which it receives 
Moose and Peabody rivers. It then turns E. then S.thev S. E. 
till it passes within two miles of the sea; then turning N. it descends 
the Pejepscot falls, and unites with the Kennebec, as has been men- 
tioned. 

‘The Saco river rises in the White Mountains, in New-Hampshire, 
in which its course is S. Turning to the N. E. it enters Maine, and 
pursues a southeasterly direction to Saco bay. It is navigable for 
ships 6 miles to Saco falls. Here a number of valuable saw-mills 
are erected. Vast quantities of timber are floated down this river. 
The Saco rises within a quarter of a mile of the Lower Ammo- 
noosuc, a branch of the Connecticut. It receives Ossapee river 
from the W. 

Piscataqua river bounds Maine for some distance on the west. Its 
eourse is principally in New-Hampshire. 

Lakes.| The Umbagog lies partly in Maine and partly in New- 
Hampshire. 

Moosehead lake lies in the northern part of the district, at no 
great distance from the highlands. It is 40 miles long, and from 
10 to 15 wide, indented by numerous bays, and interspersed with 
beautiful islands. The borders are varied and handsome. The 
waters abound with large and excellent trout. The land E. and N. 
W. is good. S. W. it is, at some distance, rough and moun- 
tainous. 

Lake Sebacook, 18 miles N. W. of Portland, is a considerable 
body of water, and is connected on the N. W. with Long pond by 
Sungo river. The whole extent of these waters are nearly 30 
miics. 

In Maine there is a profusion of lakes and ponds. The maps of 
the globe exhibit no other country, of equal dimensions with the iz- 
habited part of Maine, possessing a greater number. 

Mountains.| The Spencer mountains lie east of Moose lake, 8 or 
10 miles distant. One of the summits is very high. 

Mount Kataarden or Katadin, is an eminence about 80 miles 
northerly of Bangor, in the crotch of Penobscot river. From its top 
72 ponds are said to be visible. 

Mount Kinio lies ona peninsula on the east side of Moosehead 
lake, about midway from N.toS. It is very high, and the east side 
isnearly perpendicular. Its substance is granitic. 

Minerale.|_ Mountain and bog iron ore are found in various 
places. There isa species of stone in Lebanon, York county, which 
yields copperas and su!phur, ; 

Animals.) Numerous flocks of deer, and some moose of a large 
size, formerly inhabited Maine; there are few now to be seen, 
especially in the western parts of it. Some deer are killed in Mount 
Desert island every winter. 

The animals common to northern climates, such as the fox, bear, 
wolf, beaver, &c. are found here ; and an animal, called by the nas 
tives, duccarcbou, of a size between the moose and the deer, was for- 
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merly found in this country. Cattle and horses are here easily 
raised; and the sheep, on the Kennebec river are larger than in 
Massachusetts Proper, the mutton is of a higher flavor, and the 
fleeces much heavier. 

The sheep on the Kennebec suffer from the heat of the summer; 
but never from the cold of the winter, except the lambs; which 
however, in one or two days after their birth, become dry in their 
coats, and brave the winter like their parents. 

The rattle-snake is the only poisonous serpent in this district, and 
is seldom scen. Flies, except for afew weeks in the heat of the 
summer, are not troubleseme. 

Burnt Lands.| ‘These are lands extending from near Penobscot 
river 50 or 60 miles ina westerly direction, and south of those high 
clusters of mountains which pass under the names of Abema, the 
Sisters, and Spencer mountains. The breadth of these lands is very 
irregular; perhans 10 miles may be considered as the mean breadth. 
The trees on this extensive tract were first prostrated by some vio- 
lent tempest, which happened about the year 1795. The general 
face of these lands is level, and the tempest must have poured over 
the mountains, like water over a dam, for the bodies of the trees fell 
from the north, in which direction the mountains lie. This exten- 
sive tract was sct on fire (whether by lightning, or by the careless- 
ness of the Indian hunters, or through design, for the convenience of 
hunting, is uncertain) about the year 1803, at the time the inhabitants 
first began to settic un those ranges of townships, which lie N. of the 
Waldo patent, and spread over the whole tract. A fire wasagain 
kindled on this tract in the summer of 1811, but being baffled by 
shifting winds, and finally extinguished by rain, it continued its rav- 
ages but a few days, and spread over but few miles of territory. But 
the trunks of trees, the outsides of which are now reduced to coal; 
and the combustibles annually accumulated from the Icaves of de- 
cayed veyetables, form such a body of tinder, as that a fire, in any dry 
time and favoring wind, would renew and extend its ravages over 
this whole tract The face of nature has been laid bare by confla- 
grations. The hills, ponds, and strcams are no longer embowered, 
as in the wilderness, but are laid open to the eye of the beholder from 
chosen eminences. The appearance of the whole country, in the 
season of vegetation, is not unlike that of a cultivated country, but 
we can no where behold the dwellings of men or the shelters of 
animals, nurtured by his care, but are left to fancy them in rocks, 
which have the appearance af the abodes of men at a distance. The 
moargins of a few of the rivers, where the land was low and marshy, 
are lined with its ancient growth, which keeps the eye from tiring 
with the uniformity ofthe prospect. Multitudes of animals must 
have perished, the bones of which have been discovered.* 


* Rev. Mr. Mar. 
VOL. f. 42 
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MASSACHUSETTS PROPER. 
CHAP, I. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


KXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, NAMES, ORIGINAL POPULATION, 
HISTORICAL EPOCHS, RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, 
MILITIA, REVENUE, MANNERS, LITERARY, RELIGIOUS AND 
HUMANE INSTITUTIONS, LITERATURE, TOWNS, ROADS, BRIDGES, 
CANALS, MANUFACTURES, BANKS, COMMERCE. 


Extent.) THIS state lies between lat. 41 23 and 43 52 N. and 
between lon. 69 50 and 73 10 W. Its length, on the northern line, 
is 130 miles; on the southern from New-York to cape Cod, 190. 
Its breadth, in the west, is 50 miles; farther east, .it is about 100; 
and on the cape in some places it does not exceed 15. The num- 
ber of square miles js 6250. 

Boundaries. Massachusetts Proper is bounded on the N. by 
Vermont, New-Hampshire, and Massachusetts bay ; on the E. by 
the same bay and the Atlantic; onthe S. by the Atlantic, Rhode- 
Island, and Connecticut ; on the W. by Rhode Island and New- 
York. 

Divisione] Massachusetts proper is divided into 14 counties and 
294 towns. 

Counties. Towns. Houses. Population. Chief towns. 
1810. 1800. 1790. 1800. 1810. 


Berkshire 32 4764 30,291 33,670 35,907 pei 
*Hamden 18 24.421 ( Springfield 
*Hampshire } 22 9181 59,681 72,432 24,5534 Northampton 
*Franklin i 24 27,301 | Nordamp 
Worcester 53 9259 56,807 61,192 64,910 Worcester 
; Charlestowa 

Middlesex 44 6585 42,737 46,928 52,789~¢ Cambridge 

Concord 

Newburyport 
Essex 24 7995 57,913 61,196 71,8884 Ipswich 

‘(Salem 

Suffolk 2 3286 44 875 28,015 34,381 Boston 
Norfolk 22 3429 ~” 27,216 31,245 Dedham 
Plymouth 17 4387 29,535 30,073 35,169 Plymouth 
Bristol 19 4695 31,709 33,880 37,168 Taunton 
Barnstable 13 2537 17,354 .19,293 22,211 Barnstable 
Duke’s 3 463 3,205 3,118 3,390 Edgarton 
Nantucket 1 779 4,620 5,617 6,607 Sherburne 


Total 14 292 57,505 378,727 422,680 472,040 
The number of representatives to Congress for the whole state 
is 20. 3 

* These three counties, in 1810 sti Id ty of Hampshire, 
Which is now divided as shore: PST emN rere area es 
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Nemes.] The name Massachusetts was aboriginal, and belonged 
to anumecrous tribe of Indians, that lived in the neighborhood of 
Boston. The southeastern part of the state, ull the year 1692, was 
ealled Plymouth, or the Colony of Plymouth. Ina few of the ear- 
liest grants, the northeastern part of the state was called A/ariana. 
Many of the common people of New-England have always called 
Massachusettts the Bay state, because, before the revolution, its 
name was the Colony or Province of Massachusetts Bay. 

Original Population.) The Pawkunnawkutts occupied the terri- 
tory of Plymouth colony. This “ great people,” together with the 
Massachusetts, were swept away In great numbers by an cpidemical 
sickness in the years 1612, 1613, 7 or 8 years before the Plymouth 
colony arrived.* The Massachusetts Indians possessed the prin- 
cipal part of the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and Middlesex. The 
Pawtuckctt and their tributaries, the Pennakooks, Agawoms, 
Naumkeeks, &c. occupied Essex and the northcrn parts of Middle- 
sex counties, and the contiguous parts of New-Hampshire. The 
Nashawas held the northern parts of the county of Worcester ; 
and the Nipmuks or Nipnets, the southern, On Connecticut river 
a succession of small tribes inhabited the county of Hampshire and 
seem to have had no common bond of union. The Mohcakan- 
neews, properly so called, or Stockbridge Indians, occupied the 
county of Berkshire and the neighbouring parts of the state of 
New-York. 

Historical Epochs.| In 1614 the coast of Massachusetts was dis- 
covered and minutely explored by Capt. John Smith. Several fish- 
ing voyages were made on the coast 3 or 4 years afterwards. 

In 1620 Plymouth was settled by a part of Mr. Robinson’s con- 
gteyation, under Carver and Bradford ; and in 1621 the charter of 
Plymouth colony arrived. 

In 1628 the foundation of Massachusetts colony was laid, the pa- 
tent was granted, and Salem and Charlestown settled ; and, in the 
following year the charter was confirmed by the king, and a form of 
government established for Massachusetts coluny in England, and 
the government transferred from England to the colony. The last 
charter of Plymouth colony was procured in January, 1630. The 
first court of assistants was holden for Massachusetts at Charles- 
town, in August, and the first general court at Buston, in October 
ef the same year. 

In 1634 the charter of Plymouth colony was surrendered to the 
crown. An attempt was made thc same year to compel the sur- 
render of the charter of Massachucetts, and again in 1638, but they 
miscarried, The patent of Plymouth, in 1641, was transferred to the 
freemen. 

In 1643 the four colonies of Massachusctts, Plymouth, Connecti- 
cut, and Hew-Havcn, entered into articles of union, styling them- 
. selves The United Colonies of New-England. Rhode Island, peti- 
tioned to be a member of the confederacy, but was refused. The 
same year the state was divided into countics ; and the general court 
the year after into houses. 


* Gookin, Hist. Coll. vol. i. p. 148. - 
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The colony engaged in Philips’ war in 1675. 

A quo warranto was issued against the colony in 1633; judy. 
ment was given against itin chancery the next year, and its charter 
was taken away. 

James II. in 1685 appointed Joseph Dudley president of Massa- 
chusetts, New-Hampshire, Maine, and Rhode Island. His adroin- 
istration continued but a short time. 

On the accession of William and Mary, in 1689,a council of 
safety wwe@ppointed by the freemen, and the assembly resumed the 
charter. 

A new charter was granted in 1692, by which Plymouth, Maine, 
New-Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, were annexed to Massachusetts ; 
but the governor and council were to be appointed by the crown. 
An explanatory charter was annexed to this in 1726, and accepted 
by the freemen. 

In 1745 the troops of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New- 
Hampshire sailed for Cape Breton and took Louisburg from the 
French. 

In 1765, this colony proposed a general congress (which met at 
New-York) to resist the encroachments of parliament. It sent cir- 
cular letters in 1768 to all the provinces to excite them to insist 
on aredress of grievances. The general court was immediately 
dissolwed by the governor, and a convention soon afterwards met 
at Boston. The day after it rose, the town was cccupied by British 
troops. 

The destruction of the tea in the harbor occured in 1773, and the 
shutting up of the port by parliament, the next year. The general 
court proposed a second congress, and chose delegates. It met at 
Philadelphia in September. The legislature resolved itself into a 
provincial assembly, and met at Concord. 

The battle of Lexington was fought on the 19th of April, 1775, 
and an army immediately raised by the province. From actual re- 
turns made from all the counties in Massachusetts (except Nan- 
tucket and Duke’s county) it appears, that on the 14th of April, 
1775, (the time when the revolutionary war commenced) the fol- 
lowing was the amount of all the warlike stores in the then pro- 
VINCE, Viz. 


Fire arms - ~ - ° : 21,549 
Pounds ofpowder -~— - - 17,441 

Do of ball - - “ - e 22,191 
Number of fints a 2 144,669 


Do. bayonets ° - - - 10,108 
Do. pouches ° ° ° . 11,979 
The amount of the town stocks. 


Fire arms - - - - - - 68 
Barrels of powder - 2 = 3574 
Pounds of ball - - -- 66,781 
Number of flints - - 100,531 


The quantity of powder would furnish little more than half'a pound 
.t0 a man. 
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The battle of Breed’s Hill, so honorable to American valor, was 
fought June 17th, and the eastern part of the state was the theatre of 
war tll March, 1776. 

The state constitution was agreed on in March, 1780. 

The complete abolition of slavery was effected in 1783. 

A serious insurrection took place in the western counties in 
1786, in consequence of the burden of the taxes. The great body 
of the insurgents were in Hampshire county, and were headed by 
Daniel Shays. It was quelled early in the following year by Gen. 
Shepard. 

Religion.) The constitution of this commonwealth authorizes all 
persons, of whatever religious persuasion or sentiments, to worship 
God agrecably to the dictates of his own conscience, provided he 
does not disturb the public peace. The most numerous denomina- 
tion is that of the Congregationalists, of which there are 366 churches, 
which are supplied by nearly an equal number of pastors and can- 
didates. The Baptists have 141 churches, the Methodists 22, the 
Episcopalians 14, the Universalists 1}, the Presbyterians 8; several 
societies of Friends, anda Roman Catholic church. A number of 
the Congregational churches, and one Episcopal church, are Uni- 
tarian in their doctrinal faith. 

Government.| The executive consists of a governor, lieutenant 
governor, and a council of 9 members. The two first are chosen by 
the people annually. The council is chosen by the Iegisiature out 
of the 40 returned as se.ators; and, if they decline, from the mass 
of the people. The legislature, called also Zhe General Court, 
consists of a senate and house of representatives, both chosen annu- 
ally by the people. The senators are chosen by districts. The 
representatives by the towns. Each town having 150 rateable polls 
sends one, and another for every additional 225 polls. They assem- 
ble annually in May and January. The governor’s assent is neces- 
sary to the passage of a bill, unless (after he withholds it} two thirds 
of both houses vote for it. The judiciary is composed of a supreme 
court, having 5 judges, and sitting twice a year in each county ; 
county courts having 5 judges ; a court of probate in each county ; 
and justice’s courts. These courts are subject to different modifi- 
cations by law. 

Population. The number of inhabitants in Massachusetts, in- 
cluding Maine, was in the ycar 


1731 about 120,000 373,324 whites 

1742 about 164,000 1790 3 5,463 ek 378,787 

1749 220,000 416,393 whites 

1765 9 2352810 whites? 041 go4 1800 3 6,452 biecks¢ 422,845 
5,214 blacks 2 


465,503 whites 
1794 § 3531133 whites? 5.7 614 1810 3 6,737 blacks ¢ 472,040 
4,377 blacks : 


At the first census, Massachusetts was the second state in point of 
population, at the second and third, the fourth. Its white population 
in 1790 was the largest, and is now the third. The annual emigra- 
tion from this state is larger than from any other, thouch not se large 
in proportion as from Connecticut. 
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Militia.) The militia of Massachusetts is composed of all the 
able-bodicd white male citizens from 18 to 45 years of age, except- 
iny within those ages, the clergy, and candidates, and alj who hold any 
civil office of importance, either under the state or federal government 5 ~ 
mariners, and also those who have formerly held any military com- 
mission whatever. The militia, thus embracing the greatest part 
of the active citizens, is completely armed and organized, and in as 
good a state of discipline as any real militia in the world, it being 
assembled by. companies three times a year, for discipline, and once 
for revising the rolls and making returns, and also once by regiments 
_or battalions for review and inspection. In Jan. 1805, from returns 
then made to the governor, there were in this whole commonwealth 
10 divisions, in which were 58,879 infantry, 2,679 cavalry, and 2,53 } 
artillery, making a total of 64,039. In 1811, there were 13 divisions, 
which formed 28 brigades, in which were 103 regiments, of in- 
fantry, 71 companies of cavalry, 70 companies of artillery. 


; 1811. 1812. 1818. 
Whole number of Infantry (in- 
cluding officers) 64,930 64,510 €6,249 


Do. cavalry 2,730 2,835 2,822 
Do. artillery 3,050 3,228 4,123 


Total 70,710 70,573 73,194 

The state owned, 1818, 251 pieces of ordnance, and 162 picces of 
field arullery, and a due proportion of munitions and military stores. 

The whole number of persons in the commonwealth, between 16 
and 45 years of age, is 133,354; so that the miliua roils contain a 
little more than half the number between these ages. 

Revenue.) The taxes of the year 1810 amounted to $166,723:20.* 
On the first of Jan. 1811, the state owed $809,884:64, and there was 
then due to the state $1,055,958:94, leaving a balance in its favor 
of $250,074:30. On the first January, 1819, the debt of the state 
amounted to $580.711:91.t There was in the treasury, and due to 
the state, $971,751:47—~leaving a balance in favor of the state of 
$394,019:56. : 

Banks| There are (1819), 30 banks of discount and deposit, in 
Massachusetts Proper, 8 in Boston, the rest scattered over the slate. 

Manners.) The state of society in Massachusetts generally is 
desirable, Every town is provided with schools, and with one or 
more churches, Children of both sexes acquire the rudiments of 
learning, and great numbers of the inhabitants are liberally edu- 
eated. Most of them attend public worship on the sabbath, and 
good order and sobricty prevail during the week. The public ex- 
ecution of a native citizen is a very rare occurrence, and the number 
of petty offences is Jess than in most other countries. The state’s 
prison, or penitentiary, contains short of 400 prisoners. ‘The great 
body of the people are agriculturalists. They live in towns, and are 
the proprietors of the soil ; there are few poor in the European sense 


* The province tax in 1774, amounted to 10,312. 10s. 34,561 dolls. 66 cts. 
{ There is a nominal debt beside this, of 124,798 dolls. 28 cents, ‘‘ no very 
considerable part of whieh will ever be demanded of the Commonwealth.” 
Treasurer's Report. 
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of the word; but many individuals ‘who are opulent. Respectability 
and a competence are open to all, and are possessed by the mass of 
of the inhabitants. 

Literature.) There are two pubfic seminaries in Massachusetts 
Proper, viz. The University at Cambridge, and Williams College. 

Harvarp Co.tiece, now the University ~t CAMBRIDGE, 
takes its date fromthe year 1638. ‘Iwo years before, the gencral 

_ court voted, for the erecting of a public school, or college, in New- 

, ton, (since called Cambridye) 400/. This was but about six years 
after Massachusetts began to be settled ;_ Plymouth at that time being 
a distinct colony. 

In the year 1638, the Rev. John Harvard, of Charlestown, dicd, 
and left a legacy of 779/. 178. 2d. sterling, being one half of his estate, 
to the fore-mentioned public school. In honor to the memory 
of so liberal a benefactor, the court ordered, that the school should 
take the name of Harvard College. In 1640 the court granted the 
income of Charlestown ferry, as a perpetual revenue to the college ; 
and this year the Rev. Henry Dunster was appointed president, 
there having been before that time only a preceptor or professor, 
and an assistant. 

In the year 1642, (when the first class finished their literary course, 
and the degree of bachelor of arts was conferred on them) the 
general court passed an act constituting a board of ‘overseers, “ for 

the well ordering and managing of the said college,” consisting of 

the governor and deputy-governor for the time being, and all the 
magistrates of the jurisdiction, together with the teaching elders of 
Cambridge, Watertown, Charlestown, Boston, Roxbury, and Dor- 
chester, and the president of the college for the time being. 

In 1650, the college received its first charter from the court, ap- 

inting a corpuration consisting of seven persons, viz. a president, 
five fellows, and a treasurer, to have perpetual succession by clec- 
tion to their offices: Their style is, ** The President and Fellows of 
Harvard College.” Tothis body was committed all the estate of 
the college; and they have the care of all donations and bequests to 

the institution. After this charter was granted, the board of over- 
seers continued a distinct branch of the government; and these two 
bodies form the legislature of the college. 

After the declaration of the independence of the United States, 
the foregoing charter was established by the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, and the governor and lieutenant-governor for the, time 
being, together with the council and sénate of the commonwealth, 
the president for the time being, and the congregational ministers of 

- the aforesaid six towns, were declared successors of the old board of 


overseers.® 


* In the winter of 1810, the legislature altered the charter respecting the 
board of overseers, making that body clective in fature, excepting the governor 

, and couneil, the president of the senate and speaker of the house, for the time 
being. By the new act, the board of overseers was to consist of the governor and 
his council, the president of the senate and speaker of the house, with 15 oler- 
men and 15 laymen ; the latter 30 to be a permanent body with power to fill 

eir own vacancies. The senators of the commonwealth, and the Congrega- 
tional ministers of the towns mentioned, after the deeease or removal of the 
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All elections to fill up vacancies in their own body are made by 
the corporation; they also choose all the executive officers: but all 
these elections are laid before the board of overseers for their con- 
currence, or non-concurrence, as are also all theif votes for the enac- 
tion of standing laws, granting of salaries to the officers of the univer- 
sity, and conferring of academical degrees. Other affairs respect- 
ing the university, the corporation manage according to their own 
discretion. 

The executive government consists of the president, professors, 
tutors, aregent, the librarian, and five proctors. Their duties are, to 
watch overthe morals of the students, to see that the standing laws 
are obeyed, and to make discret:onary regulations in cases Rot pro- 
vided for by the laws, 

The professors and tutors give instruction in the university. Tiere 
are professors, of divinity, of mathematics, of natural and experimental 
philosophy, of Hebrew and other oriental languages, of rhetoric and 
‘oratory, of belles letters, of logic, metaphysics, and ethics, of nate 
ural history, of the Latin, Greek, French and Spanish languages and 
literature, of law, of mineralogy, of intellectual philosophy, of natural 
relizion, of moral philosophy and civil polity, Rumford professor on 
the application of the mathematical and physical sciences to the useful 
arts; a lecturer on sacred criticism, and on ccclesiastical history and 
polity. Of the two tutors, one teaches mathematics, the other nat- 
ural philosophy. The instructions of the tutors are given privately 
to the classes separately, those of the professors in lectures. 

The foundation for the professorship of natural religion, moral 
philosophy and civil polity, was laid by a bequest of the Hon. John 
Alford, esq. of Charlestown. ‘This bequest being subject to the dis- 
posal of Mr. Alford’s executors, viz. the Hon. Edmund Trowbridge, 
of Cambridge, and Richard Cary, of Charlestown, esqrs. they appro- 
priated it to this purpose. 

Among the presidents® and professors of this university, have 
been men highly distinguished both for their natural abilities and 
acquired accomplishments. 


latter in office, cease then, by this act, to be, er officio members of the board of 
overseers. ‘This act was repealed in 1811, and the government of the callege 
restored to its former state. In 1814, the act of 1810 was re-enacted, with the 
addition of the senate to the ez officio part of the board. 

* Presidents of the University of Cambridge, from 1640 to 1810. 


1640 Rev. Henry Duuster, resigned 1654 
1654 Rev. Charles Chauncy, died 1671 
1672 Leonard Hoar, M. D. resigned 1674 
1675 Rev. Urian Oaks, died 1681 
1682 John Rogers, dicd 1684 
1684 Rev. Increase Mather, S.T.D. resigned 1701 
1701 Rev. Samuel Willard, Vice-President, died 1707 
1708 Hon. John Leverett, S.R.S. died 1724 
1725 Rev. Benjamin Wadsworth, died 1737 
1787 Rev. Edward Holyoke, died 1769 
1770 Rev. Samuel Locke, S.T.D. resigned 1773 
, 1774 Rev. Samuel Langdon, S.T.D. resigned 1780 
1781 Rev. Joseph Willard, S.T.D. L.L.D. died 1804 
1804 Rev. Samuel Webber, D.D. died 1810 


18t0 Rey. John Thornton Kirkland, ).D. 
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The branches of literature and science in which the students are 
instructed are those commonly taught in European and American in- 
stitutions of this kind. 

The students are annually examined in the several branches to 
which they have attended in the course of their education, before a 
committee of the corporation and overseers. 

A course of education is completed in the university in four 
years. , 

All academical degrees are publicly conferred by the president 
on the commencement day, which is the last Wednesday in August, 
annually. This is one of the most splendid anniversaries in the 
United States. The vacations are 4 weeks immediately succeed- 
ing commencement, 7 weeks from the 4th Friday in December, 
and 2 weeks from the 3d Friday in May. 

The number of undergraduates, in 1819 was 278. Indigent 
students are much assisted in their education, by charitable funds 
belonging to the university. 

From the establishment of this college to the year 1818, 4,442 
younr gentlemen had received its honors, of whom 1200 had been, 
or were then ministers of the gospel. 

This most ancient of all the American colleges, has furnished 
both for the church and state its full proportion of eminently 
learned and useful men. 

There is a fund from the estate of Edward Hopkins, esq. of 
Great-Britain, which yields a considerable sum annually, towards 
the support of six tesident bachelors of arts, appointed by the cor- 
poration, which they receive after a certain term of residence and 
publicly delivering in the chapel four theological dissertations, two 
in the Latin, and two in the English language. 

The late governor Bowdoin left the sum of 400/. “* the interest 
to be annually applied by the president and fellows, in the way of 
premiums for the advancement of useful and polite literature 
among the residents, as well graduates as undergraduates of the 
university.” 

The list of liberal benefactors to this institution is lofig and re- 
spectable ; and contains the names of some of the most eminent 
characters in Great-Britain and America. Its funds are much 
larger than those of any of the other American colleges. 

In the year 1782,a medical institution was formed in the univer- 
sity. It consists of a professorship of anatomy and surgery, of the 
theory and practice of medicine, of chymistry and materia medica, 
and of clinical medicine. Each of the professors is established 
upon a foundation. 

The lectures of the professors, commencing on the first Wed- 
resday in October, are delivered at the medical college in Boston, 
«n a handsome brick edifice, in which is a library of 4000 volumes, 
and an. exccllent anatomical museum. The number of medical 
students in 1819, is about 50. 

A Theological Seminary has been attached to’ the university, 
which is open to graduates from all other colleges, in which the 

VOL. I. : 45 
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various branches of theological science are'taught by a number of 
the professors of the university, and a partial support afforded te 
indigent students. The number of students in 1818, was aboyt 20. 
A law school was established at the university in 1817, which has 
a learned and able professor. The edifices appertaining to the 
university are, Harvard, Massachusetts, Hollis, Stoughton, Hol- 
worthy, and University Halls, Holden Chapel. 3 College houses, 
beside that forthe president, to which may be added the Medical 
College in Boston. 

The library contains 25.000 vols. and is annually increasing. The 
philosophical and chemical apparatus are compl. te and excellent. 
There is a botanical professor, and a garden of 8 acres, well located, 
and enriched with many plants, shrubs, trees. &c both indigenous 
and exotic, attached to the university. The amount of property 
belonging to this ancient and great Institution, the largest in our 
country. including the buildings. falls little short probably of 
600,060 dollars. Yet it is supposed that the funds of the Theo- 
logical Institution at Andover yield a larger income than those of 
the university. The Jatitude of Harvard Hall is 42° 28‘28” N. 
the longitude 71° 7’ 30” W. 

Wicwiiams Cotiecs. in Williamstown, In the northwest corner 
of the state, was founded in 1793, and named after Col. Ephraim 
Williams. its principal benefactor. The legislature of the college is 
composed of a corporation of 15 members, of which the president is 
one. Its officers are. a president, a protessorof law and civil polity, 
a professor of mathematics and natural philosophy, and three tutors. 
There aretwo collegiate buildings for the reception of students. 
It has a library of about 1,500 vols. It has between 90 and 100 
students. The commencement is on the first Wednesday in Sept. 
The speedy removal of this college to some one of the towns 
in Hampshire county, on or near Connecticut river, is expected. 

PHILLIPs AcADEMY, in Andover, 20 miles N. of Boston, 
was founded and handsomely endowed in 1778, by the Hon. 
Samuel Phillips esq. of Andover, his brother, the Hon. John 
Phillips, LL.D. of Exeter. and incorporated 1780. It is under 
the direction of a board of 13 trustees, and the immediate care ofa 
principal, who is a trustee, ex officio, 3 assistants anda writing anda 
music master. The institution is accommods:‘ed with a large and 
commodious brick building erected in 1818, 80 by 40 feet, on 
a range with the buildings of the Theological Institution. Itis sit 
vated ona delightiul and healthful eminence, commanding an ex- 
tensive prospect. 

‘lhe design of this foundation, according to its constitution, is, 
“ The promotion of true piety and virtue. the instruct:on of youth 
in the English, Latin, and Greek languages; together with writ- 
ing, arithmetic, practical geometry, music and oratory, logic and 
geography ; and such other of the liberal arts and sciences, or lan- 
guages. as opportunity and ability may hereatter admit. and the 
trustees shall direct ” Its fands amount to between 50.000 and . 
$60,000 and the number of its students (in 1819) was about 150. 
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Liberal provision was made in the funds of this academy, by the 
late Dr. John Phillips, for the assistance ef indigent young men of 
genius and piety. and of students in divinity. 

Provision having been made for the purpose, in the original con- 
stitution of this respectable academy, a THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 
was established. and annexed to it, which was opened for thé in- 
struction of students in divinity, in the autumn of 1898. This new 
and distinct branch of Phillips Academy was founded by Samuel 
Abbot, esq., who gave $20,000 to support a professor of Christian 
theology, (and who left a residuary legacy of between 80,:00 and 
$100,000, beside other contributions, to the amount of 10,000 to 
15,800 dollars.) and madam Phebe Phillips, relict of the late heut. 
gov. Samuel Phillips, and her son the Hon. John Phillips, esq. of 
Andover, who gave the buildings. To this theological institution 
is annexed an ‘Associate Foundation, made by Moses Brown, and 
William Bartlett, esqrs. merchants of Newburyport and the Hon.- 
John Norris, of Salem, who gave each $10,000, for the support of 
an associate professor, and of theological students. William Bar- 
lett, esq. has also given $20,000, as a fund for the support of a 
professor of sacred rhetoric, and has erected two houses for the’ 
accon:modation of the professors. In addition to these liberal do- 
Nations, the late Mrs. Norris, relict of the Hon. John Norris, above 
named, has bequeathed $30,000 to this institution, forthe same 
purposes for which the other funds of the esociate Foundation 
were given ; and Moses Brown esq. (Feb. 1819) has given to the 
Associate fund, $25.000 for the support of a professor of sacred 
rhetoric and ecclesiastical history. ‘lhe trustees of Phillips acad= 
emy have the immediate care and direction of the theological, as 
wellas of the academical institution. The theological institution 
has also a board of visitors, consisting of two clergymen and 
one layman® (together with the founders during life) who have a 
voice in the election and removal of the professors, and other usual 
Visitatorial powers. 

The immediate instruction and government of the students 1s 
committed to four professors, viz a professor of Christian the- 
ology, a professor of sacred literature, a professor, and an assistant 
professor of sacred rhetoric. The present number of students, 
consisting of graduates from the colleges, is 100, the greater part 
of whom are supported, either wholly or in part by the funds of 
the inatitution, and by private bounty. The whole number edu- 
cated here up to Sept. 1818, is 173. The whole scheme of divine 


‘ 


* The first board ‘of visitors were 


° Rev. Timothy Dwight, D.D. L.L.D. president of Yale wee Permanent 


* Rev. Samuel Spring, U.D. Board 


Hon. Geo Bliss, esq. 
* Samuel Abbot, esq. = 
Moses Brown, esq. } Founders. 
William Bartlett, esq. 
Those with this mark (*) are deceased. Rev. Calvin Chapin, D.D. fills the 
Seed of Dr. Dwight,—There is now a vacancy in the clerical part of the 
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truth, as revealed in the holy scriptures, is here professedly taught, 
and a fair view of all the controverted doctrines of Christianity and 
forms of ecclesiastical government and discipline exhibited, from 
the ablest writers on all sides, and the pupils left free to form each 
his own opinions. The professors are always to be men, who hav- 
ing examined for themselves, shall have embraced, as the genuine 
doctrines of the gospel, the great doctrines of the reformation, 
summarily expressed in the assembly’s shorter catechism. 

The edifices appertaining to this institution, are, one of brick, 90 
by 40 feet, 4 stories, and 32 rooms for students, and a house for 
the steward, built by madam Phillips and her son, Hon. John 
Philips ; another also of brick, 54 feet by 40, containing a chapel, 
3 lecture rooms, a library room. (in which are upwards of 5000 
volumes, well selected for their purpose) a very neat and commo- 
dious edifice, erected by the munificence of William Bartlett, esq. 
and three houses for the professors, two of which were built by 
W. Bartlett, esq. and the other by S. Abbot, esq. 

The public examination is held annually on the 4th Wednesday 
in September. After which is a vacation of 6 weeks, and another 
6 weeks from the first Thursday in May. 

This institution promises to bea fruitful and salutary nursery to 
the church, and an important mean of elevating the standard of 
theological learning, and of correcting and barraonizing religious. 
opinions among the clergy of New-England. 

Dummer Acapemy,in Newbury, was founded in 1756, is under 
15 trustees, has funds yielding $1000 a year, a commodious builde 
ing, and a handsome. library. 

Leicester academy, in the town of Leicester, was incorporated in 
1784; Bristol academy at Taunton, in 1792; and Derby academy 
at Hingham, in 1797. 

There are academies also at Plymouth, Sandwich, Dedham, 
Lynn, Westford, Groton, Deerfield, and other places. 

By a law of the state, every town containing 50 families must. 
maintain acommon English school; and every town having 200 
families, a grammar school, for instructing in Latin and Greek. 
Penalties are inflicted on those who disobey this law. 

Literary, Religious and Benevolent Socictics.| These institutions 
are highly respectable, and too numerous to be particularly men- 
tioned and described. They exhibit a fair trait in the character of 
the inhabitants. Their good influence is felt to a great, extent 
throughout the commonwealth, our country, and the world. 

Towns.| Boston is the largest town in New-England. Its 
inhabitants would never consent to have it incorporated with city 
privileges. It was settled in November, 1630, from Charlestown, 
and called Shawmut by the Indians, and Zrimountain by the first 
settlers. It was afterwards named Sostoz, out of respect to the 
Rev. Mr. Cotton, formerly minister of Boston in England. It 
stands on an irregular peninsula, 2 miles long, and in the broadest 
place 1 mile and 139 yards wide, at the head of Massachusetts bay. 
The buildings eover upwards of 1000.acres. The peninsula is 
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joined to the main land at the south end, by a narrow isthmus, 
. called Roxbury neck.. The harbor, east of the town, is large 
enough to receive 500 ships in a geod depth of water; while the 
entrance will scarcely admic 2 ships abreast. It is diversified by 
40 islands. On one of these, called Castle Island. stands Fort In- 
dependence, 3 miles from the town. This, with Fort Warren, on 
Governors island, command the entrance: these works are new 
and strong. Fort Strong, on Noddle’s island, strengthens the de- 
fences of the town and harbor. [he wharves and quays are about 
80 in number. Long wharfis 1743 feet long, and !U4 broad. The 
number of arrigals from foreign ports in 1817, was 775, coasiwise, 
1,649, cleared for foreign ports 635. coastwise 1,494. In :816, 
143,420 tons of shipping were owned in thistown. On the horth 
and west of the town is the estuary of Charles river. Charlestown 
bridge was thrown over it-at the N. end of the town, at an expense 
of $50,000. Onthe west side of the town, is the Wes:-Boston 
bridge, leading to Cambridge, which is 3846 feet long and 4U wide, 
with a causeway of 3544 teet. The expense was $76,700. Between 
the above bridges, is Craige’s bridge, a handsome structure. which 
connects Boston with Lechmore’s point ; andis the shortest, und 
least expensive of the 3 bridges. Another bridge at the south end 
of the town, connects it with a partof Dorchester. A dam is now 
making across the bay from the head of Bacon street to Brooklyn, 
which will open another communication of great convenience and 
importance to the town, beside furnishing.a large number of mill 
seats for various manufactures. ~ 
The streets of the town are generally narrow and crooked, and laid 
out without regard to convenience or taste. Great improvements 
however, have recently been made in the strects, and some are 
elegant. There are upwards of 150 streets and lanes, beside alleys, 
and courts. The number of houses, in 1800, was 2870, which 
have been greatly increased since. Those in the older parts of the 
town are generally plain; but in West-Boston, round the common, 
and in market street, there 1s more magnificence in the buildings, 
than, in the same compass, in any town in the United States. The 
population of Boston, in 1790, was 18,038 ; in 1800, 24.937; and 
in 1810, 33,250. The public buildings are an old and new state- 
house, Fanuel hall, 3 market bouses, court house, theatre, concert 
hall, 8 banks, jail, almshouse, exchange,* atheneum, which has a 
fine collection of books, in different languages, to the amount 
of about 20,000 volumes, Franklin place, which is the depository. of 
the valuable collections. of the Historical Society, the medical col- 
lege, 24 churches, viz. 11 for Congregationalists, 3 for :piscopa- 
lians, 3 for Baptists, 1 for Unitarians, 1 Friends meeting house, 2 
for Methodists, 1 for Roman Catholics, | for African Baptists, 2 
for Universalists, and | place of worship for travelling . preachers. 
Several of the churcheé are elegant edifices. The foundation of 
the General Hospital was laid in West-Boston, July 4, 1818. The 


* This spacious edifice was burnt in 1818. 
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new state house fronts southcast upon the common, which is a hand- 
some open field, containing 45 acres, and limited on the east by the 
mall, a fine walk, 600 yards long, and adorned by two rows of trees. 
The building is 173 feet long, 61 deep, and 50 high, besides an attic 
story in the centre, 60 feet wide and 20 high, and a circular dome 
above it, 50 feet high and 50 indiameter. On the top of the dome 
is an elegant circular lantern, supporting a gilt white pine cone. 
The appearance (both of the interior and the exterior) of the edifice, 
is throughout elegant and noble ; and the prospect trom the top, of 
the town of Boston, its shipping, wharves, and buildings, of Charles 
river, the harbor, Fort Independence, and the numerqups islands, of 
more than 20 flourishing towns, and of the surrounding hills, form- 
inga vast amphitheatre, and cvery whcre beset with hamlets and 
villas, or adorned with ficlds and groves, is said not to be surpassed. 
by the view from the Castle Hill of Edinburgh, or by that of the bay 
of Naples, from the castle of St. Elmo. The inhabitants of this 
town have long been celebrated for their hospitality and beneficence. 
By the aqueduct corporation, the town is supplied with water froma 
fine pond of pure water, in Roxbury. It contains 30 distilleries, 2 
breweries, 8 sugar houses, 11 rope walks, a casting furnace, a large 
glass house, and extensive manufactures of paper hangings, cards, 
candles, and stone ware. In commerce it is surpassed only by New- 
York, Philadelphia and New-Orleans. The country market is ex- 
cellent, as is the fish market, except as to shell-fish. Boston is 
governed by 9 selectmen, chosen annually by the people. Lat. 42, 
23 N. lon. 71,5 W. 

SaLem was scttled in 1628. The Indian name was *aumkeag. 

It is the second town, both in age and size, in New-England, and is 
13 miles N. E. of Boston. It is built on a peninsula, formed by two 
small inlets of the sea. The northern is Beverly barbor, a draw- 
bridge passes over it 1500 feet long, and isa station for a small part 
of the vessels of Salem. But the south inlet is the proper harbor of 
the town. Itis so shallow, that vessels drawing 10 feet of water, 
must load in the channel at a distance from the wharves. The 
streets and houses are generally neat, but plain. The town contains 
an Athenzum with 5,000 well selected volumes, 6 Congregational 
churches, 1 Episcopalian, 2 Baptist, 1 Friends, and 1 Universalist. 
The number of houses, in 1800, was 980. The population, in 1790, 
was 7,921; in 1800, 9,457; and in 1810, 12,613. The inhabitants are 
celebrated for their industry, true republican economy, and the sup- 
port of good schools. Itis the wealthiest town, of its size, in the 
United States,and has more capital employed in trade, and more ship- 
ping, in proportion to its population, than any other. Its merchants 
have been very successful in the India and China trade. In 1818, 
its merchants had 53 ships, amounting to 14,272 tons, in this trade. 
Here are three banks. having together a capital of $700,000. Here 
is a marine society composed of masters who have been, or are em- 
ployed in the East India trade, whose object’ is to afford relief to in- 
digent members, and their families. They have a valuable and in- 
teresting museum. 
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Bevercy lies north of Salem, from which it is separated by a 
handsome toll bridge. It is a commercial town,is largely concerned 
in the fisheries, has 3 Congregational churchesand 1 Baptist, a bank 
with a capital of $160,000, and 4,608 inhabitants. 

MarsLeuwekapD is built on a peninsula, 4 miles southeast from Sa- 
lem ; and has 2 Congregational churches ! Episcopalian, 1 Bap- 
tist, 1 Methodist, and an academy. The harbor, on the southeast 
side of the town, is a mile anda halflong, and half a mile broad. 
The inhabitants are occupied almost wholly in the bank fishery ; in 
which, in 1818, 760 men, in 103 vessels, measuring 7,739 tons, were 
employed ; and in autumn, in the fields south of the town, millions 
of codfish are spread to dry, on frames covered with brushes, which 
are called fish-flakes. The country, indeed, for a great distance, Is 
whitened with them; and those on land, if not those “ off at sca,” 
are saluted witha very different fragrance from that which they 
breathe “ who now are passed Mozambique.” The streets are nar- 
row and crooked. The embargo, peculiarly affected this, and other 
fishing towns. Upwards of 12,000 tons of shipping are owned in 
this town. It has a bank witha capital of $100.000. Population, 
in 1800, 5,211; in 1810, 5,900. The town is defended by Fort 
Sewall. 

Newsuryporr is 33 miles N. E. of Boston, and 2} fromthe 
mouth of the Merrimac, and is the third commercial town in the 
state. The harbor is safe, large, and deep, but difficult to enter. 
Itcontains 7 churches ; 3 Congregational, 2 Presbyterian, | Epis- 
copal, and | Baptist ; a court house, jail, bank, an academy, and 10 
public schools. The population, in 1800, was 5,948; and in 1810, 
7,634. The town contains but one square mile. The scite isa 
beautiful declivity. Most of the streets are wide and handsome, and 
cross each other, nearly at right angles. The houses are very hand- 
somely built ; and the town has, perhaps, no rival in point of beauty, 
in the United States. The inhabitants are characterized by their 
hospitality, and amiable manners. A fire, in 1811, destroyed more 
than 100 dwelling houses, and many shops and stores of gocds, to the 
amount of more than halfa million of dollars; but the loss was partly 
made up tothe sufferers by the cheerful liberality of their country- 
men. It has not yet recovered from this loss, and the injury it 
sustained from the embargo. In this town, and in the neighboring 
towns on the Merrimac, there were built in 1811, 21 ships, 13 brigs, 
and 1 schooner, measuring upwards of 12,000 tons. In 1816, this 
town owned 24,691 tons of shipping. 

New-Beprorp, in the county of Bristol, is a thriving commer- 
cial town, 52 mises southward of Boston; on a branch of Buzzard’s 
Bay, which may be considered as the mouth of Accushnet river. 
It has a safe and convenient harbor. The inhabitants of the town 
owned, in 1818, 23,712 tons of shipping. It has 2 houses of wor- 
ship for Congregationaiists, 1 for Friends, 1 for Baptists, and an 
acadeiny for Friends. The village of New-Bedlord has about 3000 
inhabitants ; the whole town, in 1810, 5.651. 

PLysouru, 86 miles S. E.of Boston, is the oldest town in Ne w- 
England, having been planted in 1620. It hasa large, but shallow 
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harbor; and contains $ Congregational churches, and 1 for Baptists, 
and 4,228 inhabitants. The rock on which the pilgrims landed is 
still recopnized here, and a part of it has been carried into the town. 
The anniversary of their landing is celebrated. Its inhabitants had, 
in 1816, 18,875 tons of shipping. 

Ipswicnu, the Jgawam of the Indians, 37 miles N. N. E. from 
Boston, contains 4 parishes,in each of which is a Congregational 
church. Two of these are in the village, where are a court house, 
jailand other public buildings. Here is a society of Baptists. Its 
natural situation is pleasant, but it has many appearances of 
decline. 

CraagLestown, the Indian Mishawum, is N. of Boston, and cone 
nected with it by Charles river bridge. It stands on a pleasant 
peninsula, formed by Mystic river on the east, and a bay setting up 
from Charles river on the west. T'wo bridges connect it with Mal- 
den and Chelsea, on the east. In 1810, it had 4,959 inhabitants, the 
number has since increased. Ithas 5 houses for public worship, 2 
for Congregationalists, 1 for Baptists, (ef which denomination there 
are two other small societies) | for Universalists, and 1 for Metho- 
dists. The other public buildings are a marine hospital, and other 
buildings appertaining to the United States navy-yard; the peniten- 
tiary or state’s prison, the hospital for the insane, a commodious 
alms-house, a spacious and elegant town-house, and 4 school houses, 
within the neck, as itis styled. The Middlesex canal terminates in 
this town. The manufactures of morocco leather, and of bricks, 
are Carried on here on a larger scale probably, than in any other 

town in the state. Large quantities of soal leather are also made here, 
and there are many other manufactures toa smaller amount. The 
celebrated battle, commonly, but incorrectly, denominated, “ Bunker 
Hill battle,’ was fought in this town, June, 17th, 1775, on Breed’s 
Hill, which commands a fine view of Boston, its harbor, and the 
surrounding country. 

Worcester is 37 miles W. from Boston, with which itis con- 
nected by a turnpike, and is pleasantly situated in a valley, and con- 
tains 2 Congregational churches, and 1 for Baptists, a beautiful court 
house, and a strong stone jail. The population is 3,577. Printing 
has heretofore been carried on here very extensively ; likewise, 
manufactures of pot and pear! ashes, cotton, linen and paper. 

NorTHAMPTON, on Connecticut river, is a flourishing, pleasant 
town, 100 miles W. N. W. from Boston, containing 2,631 inhabi- 
tants. It has a single house of worship for Congregationalists. 

SPRINGFIELD, 97 miles W. of Boston, on the same river, is well 
built, aud contains 2 houses of worship for Congregationalists, a na- 
tional armory. Population 2,767. 

Roads.| ‘The ruads in Massachusetts are generally well made. 
The country, in all directions, is intersected by turnpikes, which 
centre in the capital. That from Boston to Newburyport, 33 miles, 
cost $400,000 ; and that from Boston to Salem, 13 miles, cost more 
than $200,000. The road from Providence to Boston, 42 miles, is 
of the same expensive kind. The western turnpike, from Boston 
through Rutland, Northampton, to Pittsfield, runs the whole length 
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of the state. Another passes from Boston through Worcester; and 
another through Dedham and Mendon, to Hartford. Another 
through Andover, Lundonderry, and Concord, to Dartmouth col- 
lege; and another through Concord, Groton, &c. to Keene, and to 
Middiebury, in Vermont. — 

Bridges.| These have become too numerous and common, to be 
particularly mentioned and described in a work of this kind. 

Canais.) There are two canals at South-Hadley. The descent at 
the upper falls 1s 55 feet. A mile below the mouth of this canal are 
the Wiilimanset falls, the whole descent of which is 16 feet. A 
canal of one mile in length, Jeads round them, which has two locks. 
By these various canals,* an immensely important inland navija- 
tion is upened the whole breadth of the state, through the rich and 
productive countics of Hampsnire, Hamden, and Franklin. 

Middlesex canal connects the Merrimac with Boston harbor. 
The whole distance is 30 miles; viz. 6 miles from the Merrimac 
to Concord river, and 25 thence to Boston harbor. Concord river 
is aslugyish stream, and has a fall in it, in the town of Billerica, 
4 miles from its mouth. The canal commences in the Merrimac, 
a litle above Patucket falls; and, ina southeast course of 3} miles, 
ascends, by 3 locks, 21 tect, to the level of Concord river above its 
fali. It crosses Concord river on its surface ; and, in a southeast 
course of 25 miles, descends 107 feet, by 13 locks, to the tide water 
of Boston harbor. The locks are all 90 feet by 12, of solid masonry, 
and excellent workmanship. Tne width of the canal is 24 feet, and 
draws 4 feet water. Both parts of the canal are fed by Concord 
river. From that river, southward, it prescrves the same level for 
the first 11 miles. In this distance, it was necessary to dig, in somo 
places, to the depth of 20 feet; to cut through two difficult ledges 
of rocks; and to throw several aqueducts across the intervening 
rivers. One of chese, across the Shawshine, is 280 fect long, and 22 
feet above the river. There is another across Mystic river, at Med- 
ford. At the end of the 11 miles from Concord river, is a lock with 
7 {cet descent, and a mile and a half farther, another of the same 
height. Thence to Woburn the canal is level. Boats of 24 tons, 
75 teet long and 11 wide, can navigate it. They are generally, 
however, smaller, and are drawn by two horses, at the rate of S$ miles 
an hour. Common boats pass from one end to the other in 18 hours. 
A raft, one mile long, and containing 800 tons of timber, has been 
drawn by two oxen, part of the way, at the rate of one mile an hour. 
The whole expense of the work has been above 700.000, and was 
accomplished in 11 years from 1793. The tolls in 1818, amounted to 
$22,831:89. The vast quantities of timbcr around Winnipiseogee 
Jake, on Merrimac river and its branches, and Messabesic pond, and 
the produce of a great extent of very fertile country, will, in the end, 
be transported on this canal to Boston. It need not be added, that 
this is the greatest work ofthe kind yet completed in the United 
States. The grand canal now making in New-York will far exceed 
it. 


° The stock of the two companies concerned in these canals, is divided into 
1008 shares, one half of which belongs to geutlemen in Holland. The amouut 
expended, has been about 200,000 dollars, 
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The Essex canal goes round Patucket falls in the Merrimac. 
These, as the river runs, are 40 miles from the sea. The whole 
descent is 34 feet. ‘The canal has 3 locks, and is 4 miles long. It 
receives boats drawing 34 feet water. From the mouth of the canal 
to the head of the tide at Haverhill, the whole descent in the river is 
45 feet, yet it is navigable the whole distance. A canal to connect 
Massachusetts bay, with Buzzard’s bay, a work very practicable, and 
of immense importance, Is still sadked of, but no effectual measures 
have yet been taken to accomplish it. 

Manufactures.| The amount of the manufactures in this state in the 
year 1810, according to returns made to the Secretary of State, was 
$18,599,323, The estimate of Tench Coxe, esq. appointed by 
the President, to prepare a digest of the manufactures of the United 
States, from the returns of 18:0, makes the amount $21,895,528. 
The addition arises from the valuation of the manufactures, which 
were either entirely omitted, or imperfectly returned by the Marshall. 

The chief articles may be thus arranged: cottons, articles of 
leather, ardent spirits, tanned leather, cordage, wrought and cast 
iron, nails, woollens, ships, straw bonnets, hats, cabinet work, flour, 
slit iron, paper, oil, soap, muskets, brass and copper, jewelry, bricks, 
Carriayres, and duck. 

Lynn is the principal seat of the shoe manufacture. The tannery 
at Northampton is probably the largest in the United States. There 
are 6 paper mills on Neponset river, and 6 on Charles river, beside 
many others. West-Cambridge and Boston are the chief seats of 
the card manufactories. There is one of wire-at Dedham ; a very 
large one of cut nails at Malden, and others at. Taunton, Bridge- 
water, Plymouth, Amesbury, Middleborough, and Walpole; and 
slitting mills at Dover, Plymouth, Danvers, Beverly, Amesbury, 
Newton, Norton, Taunton, and Bridgewater. Earthen ware is 
manufactured at Danvers and Lynn, and stone ware, bricks, morocco 
and sole leather, at Charlestown. Straw bonnets are made, in im- 
mense numbers, in Wrentham and the neighboring towns. Duck’ 
is manufactured at Boston, Salem, Haverhill, Northampton, and 
Springfield. Woollens at Pittsfield; and silk and thread lace at 
Ipswich. The window glass and other glass ware, made at Boston 
and at Craigie’s point in Cambridge, is equal to any that is imported. 

Commerce.) The exports trom Massachusetts in 1804, amounted 
to $16.894,379, and in 1810, according to the secretary’s report, 
to $13,013,048 of which $7,251,277 were foreign produce, and 
$5,761,771 domestic. In the year ending Sept. 30th 1817, the 
exports from Massachusetts, including Maine, amounted to 
$11,927,997, and the state contributed to the revenue $5.77 1 ,667:79 
In 1816, there were owned by Massachusetts, including Maine 
452,273} tons of shipping, more than a third part of the tonnage of 
all the United States ; and she paid in 1817, more than a seventh 
part of the amount of revenue which was received into the United 
States treasury ; while yet her population was Icss.than a tenth part 
of that of the United States. Her ships yisit every part of the 
world. The chief exports are fish, beef, lumber, pork, ardent spirits, 
furniture, flaxseed, beeswax, whale oil, spermaceti, whalebone, and 
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the more important manufactures above enumerated. The three 
first are the staples of the state. 


CHAP. IT. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AGRICULTURE, 
RIVERS, BAYS, CAPES, PONDS, MOUNTAINS, MINERALOGY, 
MINERAL WATERS, NATURAL CURIOSIIIES, PENINSULA, 
ISLANDS, LIGHT HOUSES. 


Climate.) SEE New-England. 

Face of the Cuuntry.] ‘The western part of the county of Hamp- 
shire and most of the county of Berkshire are mountainous. In this 
latter county, however, the valley of the Housatonnuc, comprises 
the flourishing and pleasant towns of Lanesborough, Lenox, Pitts- 
field, Stockbridge, and Sheffield. It is generally narrow, but every 
where fertile, and sometimes spreads to a considerable width. The 
valley of the Connecticut in this state is from 2 to 20 miles wide, 
and embraces a most rich and delightful country. In the three towns 
of Hadley, Northampton, and Hatfield, alone, the quantity of interval 
land exceeds 10,000 acres, all visible troma single spot. East of 
the river a range of mountains crosses the state from N. to S. on the 
eastern border of Hampshire, and the western of Worcester. Be- 
yond this the country is for some distance hilly, then uneven, and 
near the shore level. The southeastern part of the state, including 
Plymouth, Bristol, and Barnstable, counties, is chiefly a plain. 

Soiland Agriculture.] The three last mentioned counties have 
principally a light sandy soil, with some excellent tracts interspersed 
in the two first. Barnstable is chicly a heap of sand. The rest of the 
state has generally a strong good soil, well adapted to grazing and 

in. The average produce of the guod lands is estimated as fol- 
lows: 30 bushels of maize or corn to the acre, 30 of barley, 20 of 
wheat, 15 of rye, and 200 of potatoes. 

The agriculture of Massachusetts surpasses that of any of the 
states, except Connecticut and Pennsylvania, and is rapidly improv- 
ing by the commendable efforts of a number of intelligent, active and 
liberal minded agricultural societies, established in different parts 
of the state. The towns around Boston are literally gardens, from 
which the capital is supplied with the finest fruits, roots, and vege- 
tables. The crops on the intervals of the Connecticut are the 
largest in the state. They yield, when well cultivated, from 60 to 
80 bushels of corn, from 25 to 35 of wheat, the same quantity of rye, 
and from 2 to 4tons of hay, tothe acre. Similar lands on the Hous- 
atonnuc are also equally productive. Apples are the abundant fruit 
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in Massachusetts. They are of many kinds, and the quantity of 
cider annually made very great. Excellent pears abound. Peach- 
es and other fruits of this climate are becoming very scarce. 

The ox is the animal most used in agriculture, and next to the ox 
the horse. Theass and mule are not common. 

Rivers.| The Connecticut divides the counties of Hampshire, 
Franklin, and Hampden. The Housatonnuc runs through most of 
Berkshire, but is really a river of Coneccticut. The sources of the 
Quinabog, a branch of the Thames, are also in this state. The 
Merrimac has been described. The Pautucket also runs a consid- 
erable distance here. 

Teunton river rises in the N. E. part of the county of Plymouth, 
and pursues aS. W. course of 50 miles to Mount Haup byy, the 
N. E. corner of Narragansett bay. It is navigable, for small vessels, 
nearly half that distance to Taunton; where it recieves, from the 
N. N. W. Wading river, its chief tributary. 

Charles river, the Indian Quinobeguin, heads in a pond in Hop- 
kinton, and pursuesa very circuitous route, but onthe whole ina 
N. E. direction, to Boston harbor, which it enters, after pussing 
Charlestown. Its length is about 40 miles, and it is navigable to 
Watertown, 7 miles. In Dedham a stream, called Motherbrook, 
Tuns owt of the Charles S. E. into the Neponset, forming a natural 
canal, and affording several] excellent mill scats. 

Neponset river issues from Mashapog pond in Sharon ; and, after 
passing ina N. E. but winding course, furnishing numerous mill 
scats, mects the tide in Milton, whence it is navigable 4 miles to 
Boston bay. Its length is about 20 miles. 

Ipswich or 4gawam rivcr rises in Wilmington, and runs about 
15 miles. into Ipswich bay. . 

The Nashua, a branch of the Merrimac, risesin Mason, runs S. 
E. and N. E. about the same distance, and empties at Dunstable, 
after a course of about 45 miles. Its source and mouth are in New- 
Hampshire, but its chiet course is in Massachusctts. 

Concord river rises in Framingham, and pursues a course E. of 
N. tothe Merrimac, emptying at Tewksbury. It is about 30 miles 
lone. Its waters feed the Middlesex canal. 

Miller’s, or Payquage river, heads in a pond in Rindge, New- 
Hampshire, and falls into the Connecticut betwcen Northfield and 

Montague. Itruns about 30 miles. 

’  Chicapee river rises in Gerry, in the N. part of Worcester county, 
and runs S.S. W. emptying at Springfield. It is about 50 miles in 
length. 

Westfield river rises in Lanesborough in Berkshire, and proceeds 
in a S. and S. E. direction, emptying at West-Springfield, after a 
course of 50 miles. 

Deerfield, or Pocomftic river, heads in Stratton, in Bennington 
county ; and, running 40 miles S. and E. falls into the west side of 
the Connecticut, between Greenfield and Deerfield. 

Bays.) Massachusetts bay has already been described. 

Barnstable bay isthe S. E. extremity of Massachusetts bay, set 
ting up between Monumet and Race points, where it is 18 miles 
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wide. It is 25 miles deep, and its greatest width is about 32 
miles. 

Buzzard’s bay, on the other side of cape Cod, scts up between 
Seaconnet point, in Rhode-Island on the W. and the Sow and Pigs 

a collection of rocks off the S. W.end of Cuttahunk, one of the 
lizabeth islands) on the E. Froin the head of the bay to Seaconnet 
point, 1s about 40 miles. + Its width will average about 7. 

Boston bay sets up between Alderton and Nahant points, 
about 8 miles. Its greatest length, from Charlestown to Hull, is 
15 miles. Boston and Charlestown harbors are the western part of 
Boston bay. . 

Piymouth bay opens between Monumet and Gurnet points, and is 
about 9 miles long, and 6 deep. 

Cafics.| ‘The most noted capes are cape Cod, cape Ann, cape 
Malabar, cape Poge, Gayhead, and Sandy point. 

Ponds.| Quinsigamond pond, between Shrewsbury and Wor- 
cester,is 7 miles long, and in some places nearly a mile wide. It 
is in the shape ofa crescent, and its shores are uncommonly beauti- 
ful. A floating bridge is thrown across a narrow spot,in the middle. 
It is interspersed with a number of islands, one of which contains 
upwards of 200 acres. Quabog pond, lies in Sturbridge. Ponds of 
various sizes, generally containing fishes of different kinds, are scat- 
tered in very many towns in the state. 

Mountains.| The Taghconnuc range traverses the western tier 
of towns in the county of Berkshire, dividing the waters of the 
Hudson from those of the Housatonnuc. The loftiest summit, 
Taghconnuc, is in Sheffield, and is about 3000 fect high. The di- 
vision lines between Massachusetts, New-York, and Connecticut 
are on this mountain, so that it lies partly in each of these three 
states. 

The Green Mountain range runs east of the Housatonnuc, and 
pursues acourse generally W.of N. Saddle mountain in Williams- 
town, unites the two ranges, is about 4500 feet in height, andis the 
highest land in the state. East of the principal chain are scveral 
inferior ranges. 

The Mount Tom range runs N.N. E. to the southern line of 
Northampton, where Connecticut river passes between Mount Tom, 
and Mount Holyoke. The chain there takes an easterly direction 
for ten miles, and unites with the White Mountain range. Mount 

. Lom, the highest summit in this range, is 1520 feet above the river, 
at its base, and about 1500 above the sea. The prospect from this 
mountain embraces eminences 160 miles apart, and is uncommonly 
extensive and commanding Mount Holyoke, on the other side of 
the river, is about 250 feet lower than Mount Tom. The view from 
its top is probably unrivalled in beauty. 

The White Mountain range runs up through the county of 
Hampshire, traversing the middle tier of towns east ofthe river. It 
has no considerable eminences. Farther east, in the middle of 
Worcester county, is a range of hills of no great elevation, appar- 
ently a subordinate chain of the White Mountain range. Wachu- 
sett, an eastern spur from this range, in Princeton, is 1657 feet 
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_ above the level of that town, and 2989 feet above the level of the 
sca. 

Mineralogy.| ron ore is abundant, particularly in the 3 south- 
eastern counties, and at Leyden, in Franklin county. Copper ore 
is found at Leverett, in the county of Hampshire, and at Attlebor- 
ough, in Bristol, Several mines of black lead have been discover- 
ed at Brimfield, in Hampshire ; and white pipe clay, and yellow 
and red ochre, in Martha’s Vineyard. Quarries of marble have 
been opencd at Stockbridge, Sicfheld, Lanesborough, and several 
other places in Berkshire, and a vast extent of country is supplied 
by them. Rich pyrites is abundant at Brookfield in the county of 
Worcester. 

Mineral Waters.) There are no mineral waters of much celeb- 
rity in this state. In Boston, West-Cambridge, Wrentham, Bright- 
on, and Lynn, are springs, which at times have been visited by in- 
valids, with some good effects. Atthe latter, commodious build- 
ings have been recently erected, and they have become a place of 
considerable resort in the summer season. The waters of ‘these 
springs have not been analyzed. 

Natural Curiosities.) In the north part of the township of Adams, 
in Berkshire county, not half'a mile from Stamford in Vermont, is 
a natural curiosity, which merits a description. A pretty mill 
stream, called Hudson’s brook, which riscs in Vermont, and falls 
into the north branch of Hoosuc river, has for 30 or 40 rods form- 
edavery deep channel through a quarry of white marble. The 
hill, gradually descending towards the south, terminates in a steep 
precipice, dewn which, probably, the water once tumbled. But 
finding in some places natural chasms in the rocks, and in others 
wearing them away, as Is evident from their appearance, it has form- 
ed achannel, which, in some places, is more than 60 feet deep. 
Over this channel, where deepest, some of the rocks remain, and 
form a natural bridge. From the top of this bridge tothe water, is 
62 feet; its length is about 12 or 15, and its breadth about 10. 
Partly uuder this bridge, and about 10 or 12 feet below it, is anoth- 
er, which is wider, but not so long; for at the east end they form 
one body of rock, 12 or 14 feet thick, and under this the water flows. 
Itis evident, from the appearance of the rocks, that the water, in 
some places, formerly flowed 40 or 50 feet above its present bed. 
Many cavities, of different figures and dimensions, but generally 
circular, are worn out in the rocks. One of these in the solid rock,, 
is about four feet in diameter, and four or five feet deep ; the rock 
is on one side worn through at the bottom. A little above the 
bridge, on the west side of the chasm, is a cave or little room, which 
has a convenient entrance at the north, and a passage out at the east. 
From the west side of this caye,a chasm extends into the hill; but 
soon becomes too narrow to pass. The rocks here, which are 
mostly white, though in some places clouded or streaked with other 
colors, appear to be of that species of coarse white marble which 
is common at Lanesborough, and in other towns in Berkshire 
county. 
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In the town of Wrentham, about two miles south-east of the 
meeting-house, is a curious cavern, called Wampom’s Rock, from 
an Indian family of that name, who resided in it for a number of 
years, Itis situated on the south side of a hill, and is surrounded 
by a number of broken rocks. Itis nearly square, each side meas- 
uring about 9 feet. The height is about 8 feet in front, but from 
the centre it lessens to about 4 feet. At present it serves only asa 
shelter for cattle and sheep, as do one or two other rocks or caves 
in the town, formerly inhabited by Indians. 

Under this article we mention the falls of Powow river, which 
rises in New-Hampshire, and falls into the Merrimac between Sal- 
isbury and Amesbury, in the county of Essex. At these falls, the 
descent of the water, in the distance of 50 rods, is 100 feet, andin 
its passage carries one bloomery, five saw mills, seven grist mills, 
two linseed oil mills, one fulling mill, and one snuff mill, besides 
several wheels, auxiliary to different labors. The rapid fall of the 
water—the dams at very short distances crossing the river—the va- 
rious wheels and mills arising almost immediately one over another, 
andthe very irregular and grotesque situation of the houses and 
other buildings on the adjoining grounds, give this place a roman- 
tic appearance, and afford, in the whole, one of the most singular 
views to be found in this country. 

Lynn Beach may be reckoned a curiosity. It is one mile in 
length, and connects the peninsula called Nahant, with the main land. 
This is a place of resort for parties of pleasure from Boston, Charles- 
town, Salem, and Marblehead, in the summer season. The beach 
is used as a race ground, for which it is well calculated, being level, 
smooth, and hard. 

From the road passing from Newbury to Ipswich, the ocean is 
generally insight. ‘he barrier against it, this distance, is a beach 
of sand thrown up ina thousand little hills and vallics, of every fan- 
tastical and romantic figure, affording a prospect superior in its 
kind to any perhaps in Armerica. On these little hills, in raany 
places, are beautiful tufts of bushes, which form fine verdant crowns, 
happily contrasted with their pale colored bases. They bear a 
striking resemblance to snow drifts, formed by a violent wind. Be- 
tween this beach andthe main land is a remarkable marsh, a mile 
in breadth, extending nearly the whole distance, 12 miles, from 
Newbury to Ipswich. 

In Rutland, on the farm of Mr. W. White, has lately been found 
a large stone, on which is a line of considerable length, in charac- 
ters, which our correspondent supposes to be Ethiopian. They 
are regularly placed, and the strokes are filled with a black compo- 
sition nearly as hard as the stone. 

Peninaula.| The county of Barnstable is a peninsula, commonly 
called the feninaula of cane Cod. The isthmus between Buzzard’s 
and Barnstable bays in the narrowest partis 3§ miles across. The 
shape of the peninsula is that of a man’s arm bent inwards, both at 
the elbow and wrist. Its length is about 76 miles; its breadth 
varies from 1 to 20; and its areais about 400 square miles. It com- 
prises the county of Barnstable, a part of whjch contains some good 
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lands, but a great part is sandy and barren. The whole popula- 
tion of the cape is 22,211. A great part of the men and boys are 
constantly employed at sea. In this business they support them- 
selves and their families. In the western towns however many of 
the inhabitants are engaged in merchandize and agricuiture. The 
young people marry here at an earlier age than in any other part 
of the country ; a proof that the means of subsistence are easily at- 
tainable. The cape is literally a nursery for seamen. Barnstable, 
the chief town, has 3 646 inhabitants. Its hartor, at the bottom of 
the bay, is a mile wide, 4 miles long; and is formed by Sandy 
Neck, a long sand bar, running out eastward, and embosoming a 
large body of salt marsh. Chatham, at the elbow on the outside, 
has a harbor with 20 feet depth, at low water. Provincetown is 
the hook of the cape, and generally narrow; the widest place not 
being more than 3 miles. The harbor is very deep and capacious, 
and openstothe S. It issafe except ina strong S. E. wind, when 
vessels sometimes drag their anchors. It was the first port entered 
by our Fathers, in 1620, when they came to settle this country. 
The town has about 30 sail employed in the cod fishery. Ten of 
their vesse!s, in 1790 took 11,000 quintals. The houses in the 
town are small and one story high, and stand on the inner side of 
the hook of the cape, in two ranges on the beach fronting S. E. and 
looking into the harbur. The flakes, on which they dry their 
fish, are around them. The fishing vessels run in upon the sandy 
shore, and throw their fish over. Here they are washed and car 
ried to the flakes. Nothing is raised here; but every kind of 
vegetable production is brought from abroad. In 1791, there were 
but two horses, two yoke of oxen, and ubout fifty cows, in the 
town. Inthe spring, the cows feed onthe beach grass, growing 
in spots, on the shore; in the summer, on the roots and herbs, 
in the ponds and marshes between the sand hills; and in win- 
ter, on sedge €ut upon the flats. The harbor of Provincetown is 
oftena shelter from storms, to vessels both inward and ou‘ ward 
bound. 

From Chatham, northward, the country is broken and hilly, ex- 
cept a border of sand on both shores. These hills are white sand, 
blown by the wind into a thousand fantastic shapes, and either 
wholly destitute of vegetation, or covered with whortleberry bush- 
es, low pitch pine shrubs, or the grass of the cape. This singular 
plant, when it has once taken root on a hill, soon spreads itself 
over its surface, and seems designed by Providence to still the 
tumultuous waves of sand, which are tossed by every wind, like the 
waves of the ocean. 

The cape abounds with clear, fresh ponds, generally stocked 
with fish. The wood is chiefly pitch-pine, Below Harwich there 
are no stones. The cellars are built of brick, in a circular form, 
to prevent the loose sand from caving in. The wells are secured 
in the same manner, and are kept covered, to ) prevent the sand from 
blowing i in and filling them up. 
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In the western towns, maize, wheat, rye, barley, and flax, are 
cultivated. Maize, in the best lands of Barnstable, yields from 15 
to 25 bushels ; and flax grows very well. There are few orchards 
below that town, and there is not a cider mill in the county. Most 
of the forest trees, farther east, have more the appearance of a 
prim hedge. than of timber. ‘The high winds are particularly de- 
structive to fruit. The winds are all from the sea. The cape, 
however, is healthy for all, except consumptive people ; and many 
instances of longevity are on record. In consequence of the vio- 
lent east winds, it is supposed that the cape is gradually wearing 
away. The incursions of the sea are often very violent; and the 
effects of its ravages are every where apparent. In Provincetown 
harbor, stumps of trees are seen, which the sea now covers in com- 
mon tides. In 1620, Webs’s Island lay off 9 miles east of Chat- 
ham, containing about 20 acres, covered with red cedar and savin, 
which the people of Nantucket formerly used to cut for fire wood. 
For a century it has been entirely worn away. The water is now 
6 fathom deep ; and a large rock, that once stood upon the island, 
now rises as much above the bottom of the sea, as formerly above 
the surfuce of the island. The rock marks the place where the 
Island stood. : 

Whales were formerly caught in great numbers within the bay ; 
now they are rare. A species of fish, called d/ack fish, is very 
abundant. They are of the whale kind, weigh about 5 tons, and 
produce oil like whale oi! They come in shoals of several hun- 
dreds, and the inhabitants put off in their boats, and drive them 
ashore like so many cattle, on the flats; where they ure leit by the 
tide, and fall an easy prey. The shore is frequently covered with 
the huge bones of whales and black fish... Hundreds of sharks are 
often seen at once, lying on the shore at Race point, caught by the 
boats when fishing for cod. Cod and haddock are taken in abun- 
dance with the hook; and pollock, mackerel, and herring with 
the seine. all along the inner coast of the bay. 

Istands.} Many islands are scattered along the coast. Pluin 
island is about 9 miles in length, extending from Merrimac river 
on the north, to the entrance of Ipswich river on the south, and is 
separated from the main land by a narrow sound, called Plum 
tsland river, fordable in several places at low water. It consists 
principally of sand, blown into curious heaps, !0, 15 and 25 feet 
high, and trowned with bushes bearing the beach plura. There 
is however ayaluable property of salt marsh, and at the south end 
of the island, are two or three good farms. On the north end are 
the light houses before mentioned. On the sea shore of this island, 
and on Salisbury beach, the Humane Society of Newburyport have 
erected several small houses, furnished with fuel and other con- 
veniences for the relief of mariners, who may be shipwrecked on 
this coast. ‘This island, in the season when the plums are ripe, is 
the resort of the neighboring inhabitants, and a scene of lively 
amusement. 

VOb. I. 45 
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Nantucket island is 15 miles in length, and 11 in breadth, about 
70° W. Jon. from London, and 41 20 N. lat. 8 leagues southward 
of Cape Cod, and 1235 E from Boston. ‘The climate of this 
island is mild compared with thet of the adjacent continent. The 
soilis light and sandy, except some part where the town stands, 
and some tracts at the east end of the island, which are of a loamy, 
rich soil. It is well watered with ponds and springs. A long 
sandy point projects from the east end of the island to the north- 
ward and westward. on which stands the light house. erected in 
1734." Between this point aid the noithern shore of the island 
is a bay which affords a fine road for ships, except with the wind 
at N. W. when there is a heavy swell ‘lhe harbor isa basin 
within this bay. obstructed by a sand bar, on which are seven and a 
half feet water at low tide; within the bar are twelve or fourreen 
feet water. 

The neighboring sea produces. cod, hallibut, sturgeon, shad, 
herring, bass, eels, &c. On the land, are horses, cattle, sheep and 
hogs. 

In 1790, there were 4.619. in 1800, 5.617, and in 18!0, 6.807 in- 
habitants on this island. The men are principally robust. enter- 
prizing seamen and mechanics. The seamen are said to be the 
most expett whalemen in tle world. ‘The women are handsome, 
and make good wives and yood mothers. The inhabitants have 
been remarkable for living together like one great and harmonious 
family. ‘Their private schools amount to more than 50. 

* The land is held in common by the inhabitants. ie. the island 
is supposed to he divided into 27 shares; (some few private farms 
excepted) euch share is entitled to a certain portion of land, which 
the owner may take up In any ‘part of the common land. and con- 
vert it to woat use he thinks proper. Each share is subdivided 
into lesser shares. called Cows’ Commons, which give the proprieior 
a privilege to turn out as many cows or other cattle as he owns uf 
such parts in common or other stock, in the proportion of one horse 
or !6 sheep to two cows’ commons; which stock feeds on any 
part of the land that is not converted into a field.” All the cows, 
amounting to about 500, feed together in one herd; All the sheep, 
14,000, in one pasture. Each proprietor marks his own. On the 
days of shearing, which are commonly éwo, on or about the 2th of 
June, and which are high festive days among the inhabitants, all 
the sheep are driven into an inclosure, and each proprietor selects 
and shears his own sheep. 

The propriciors in common, plant about 675 acres of corn a 
year. averaping about 12 bushels an acre. making an aggregate of 
8100 bushels, besides about 40040 bushels raised on the private 
farms. Every other year the land is sowed partly with rye, and 


* The pi vesbility and expediency of forming an artificial island on Wan- 
tucket Shoals, on which to erect some landmark tor seamen, have been suggest- 
ed. Anote in Massachusctts Register for 1803, p. 180, on this subject is worthy 
the attention of the wealthy and humane. 
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partly with oats, yielding yearly about 500 bushels of the for- 
mer, and 8000 of the latter; besides what is raised on the private | 
farms. 

The island is continually lessening by the washing of the sea. 
Shells of the same kind as are now found on the surface, have 
been dug from wells 40 or 50 feet below the surface, which indi- 
eate that at some former period the earth has encroached upon the 
sea, 

This island was granted to Thomas Mayhew in 1641, by the 
agent of William, Earl of Sterling. In 1659, Mayhew conveyed 
bine tenths of it tonine proprietors, who the same year began the 
settlement of the island.® 

The island of itself constitutes one county, which bears the name 
of the island. Sherburne, the only town, contains the bulk of the 
inhabitants. 

Here are two banks, each with a capital of $100 990. 

The inhabitants formerly carried on the most considerable whale 
fishery on the coast, but the war almost ruined this business. They 
have since, however, revived it again, and pursue the whales even 
into the great Pacific ocean. There is nota single tree on the 
island of natural growth; they have a place called the woods, but 
it has been destitute of trees for these 60 years past. The island 
was formerly well wooded, ‘The people, especially the females, 
are fondly attached to the island, and few wish to migrate to a more 
desirable situation. 

The inhabitants of this island are principally Friends or Qua- 
kers; there are two societies of Congregationalists. Sixty 
years ago there were three congregations of Indians, each of which 
had a house for public worship, and a teacher. Their last Indian 
pastor died about the year 1775, and was a worthy, respectably 
character. 

Martha’s Vineyard, which lies a little to the westward of Nan- 
tucket, lat. 41° 23’, is about 2! miles in length, including Chaba- 
quiddic, and six in breadth. It contains four societies of Congre- 
gationalists. at Edgarton, Tisbury, Chilmark, and Gayhead ; 2 of 
Baptists. Martha’s Vineyard, Chabaquiddic, Noman’s island, and 
the Elizabeth islands, whichcontain about 16.500 acres of valuable 
land, constitute Duke’s county, containing 3290 inhabitants, of which, 
(July 1801) 320 were Indians and mulattoes, subsisting by agricul- 
ture and fishing. The Indians have decreased nearly one quarter in 
5 or 6 years. 

Edgarton, which includes the fertile island of Chabaquiddic, three 
miles long. and one and a half broad, is the shire town. ‘This little 
island joins to the harbor and renders it very secure. Gayhead, 
the westernmost part of the island, containing about 2400 acres, is 
very guod tillage land, and is wholiy occupied by Indians, but not 
well culuvated. One third of this tractis the propcrty of the En- 


* Folger and Macy’s aeeount ef Nantasket. 
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glish society for propagating the gospel in New-England. A shrub 
oak plain covers about two thirds of the island. The principal pro- 
ductions of the island are corn, rye, and oats. They rair: sheep and 
cattle in considerable numbers. There are four mill streams in 
Tisbury. The inhabitants of this county send three representatives, 
and, in conjunction with Nantucket, one senator, to the General 
Court. 

Elizabeth islands lie in a row of about 18 miles in length, on the 
S. E. side of Buzzard’s Bay. They are about 16 in number; the 
chief of which are Nashawn, Pasqui, Nashawenna, Pinequese and 
-Cattahunk. Nashawn is famous for its excellent wool and cheese, 
and was the property of the late Hon. James Bowdoin, Esq. They 
are all in Duke’s county. 

The other islands of coneiderion are in that part of Massachu- 
setts bay called the Hardor, which is agreeably diversified by about 
40 of various sizes. Seven of them are within the jurisdiction of 
the town of Boston and taxed with it. Castle island is about three 
miles from Boston, and contains about 18 acres of land. This 
island has been ceded by Massachusetts to the government of the 
United States, and named Fort Ixpepenpencr. Very strong 
and expensive fortifications have been erected by direction of the 
general povernment, which are calculated effectually to defend the 
harbor ayainst maritime enemies. 

Light Houses.) Within this state are the following light 
houses ; On Plum island, near Newbury, are two. On Thatch- 
er’s island, off Cape Ann, two lights of equal height. Another 
stands on a rock on the north side of the entrance of Boston har- 
bor, with a single light. On the north point of Plymouth harbor 
are two lights. On a point at the entrance of the harbor on the 
island of Nantucket is one with a single light. This light may be 
seen as far as Nantucket shoals extend. The island being low, 
the light appears over it. Another is to be erected on Marthats 
Vineyard. 
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CHAP. I. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, ORIGINAL POPULATION, 
HISTORY, RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, MILITIA, 
MANNERB, LITERATURE, CHIEF TOWNS, ROADS, BRIDGES, 
MANUFACTURES, BANKS, TRADE. 


Extent.| THIS state is situated between 41 17 and 42° N. lat. 
and betwen 71 6and 7) 52 W. lon. Its north line is 29 miles long, 
and its west 49. The coast west of the bay measures 22 miles, the 
mouth of the bay 16, and the coast east of the bay 5: in all 43; 
while the greatest width measured on a parallel is 37 miles. Rhode 
Island contains about 1580 square miles; of which about 190 are 
water, and about 90 are included in the islands. 


Boundaries.} N.and E. by Massachusetts; S. by the Adantic ; 
and W: by Connecticut. 

Divisions.|_ The state is divided into 5 counties and 31 town- 
ships. The following are the counties with their population in 
1810. ) 

Counties. No.towns. Population. Chief towns. 

1790 1800 1810 
Providence 10 24,391 25,854 30,769 Providence 
Newport 7 14,300 14,845 16,294 Newport 

; S. Kingston 
Washington 7 18,075 16,135 14,962 ae wich 
Kent 4 8,848 8,482 9,834 Warwick 
Bristol 3 3,211 3,801 5,072 Bristol 

Total 31 68,825 69,122 76,931 


This state sends two representatives to Con 


ss. 


Original Pofiulation.}| The tribe of Indians, that occupied Rhode 


Island, when the country was settled, was the Narragansetts. From 
_ them the bay was called Narragansett bay; and the country, lying 
between it and Connecticut, was called Narragansett, and the Nar- 
ragansett country. In 1620 the number of their fighting men was 
estimated at 3000 or 4000; and, in 1670, in the time of Philip, at 


* he technical and constitutional title of this state is, ‘*° Rhode Island and 
Previdence Plantations.” 
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2000. The whole number of souls at the first period was probably 
from 12,000 to 16.000, and at the second 8000. They were brave 
and powerful; and the only tribe in the neighborhood of the Pe- 
quods, which they had not conquered. In 1670, the Wampanoags 
had been some time possessed of the country around Bristol; and 
Mount Haup, or Hope, in that town, was the royal residence. Philip, 
their king at that time, was possessed of uncommon powers of mind. 
He had the address to unite the numerous petty tribes in the design of 
expelling the English intruders from the country ; and, had he lived 
20 years earlier, would probably have accomplished it. The Nar- 
ragansetts united with him. The result of the effort was the de- 
struction of both tribes by a party from Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts in 1675, and the death of Philip the year after. 

History.) The first settlement in this state was made by Roger 
Williams, and a party of malecontents, from Massachusetts, in 1635. 
In 1638, a deed was procured from the Indians of Aquidnic, or 
Rhede Island, and 18 men there formed themselves into a body pol- 
itic, and elected Mr. Coddington, their Icader, to be the chief 
magistrate. In 1645, a charter was obtained for the whole colony, 
by Sir Henry Vane. The charter, which is the present constitu- 
tion, was obtained of Charles IJ. in 1663. The state had little to do 
with the early Indian wars; but in 1746 the inhabitants raised S00 
soldiers, and equipped a sloop of war, with 100 seamen, towards the 
intended expedition against Canada. The expedition was unfortu- 
nate, and the design soon dropped. In the revolutionary war they 
were honorably active. General Greene was a native of this state. 
In December, 1776, Rhode Island was occupied by British troops. 
In August, 1778, an unsuccessful attempt was made by General Sul- 
livan to dislodge them. In May, 1789, Rhode Island adepted the 
federal constitution. 

Religion.| The Baptists are the most numerous denomination, 
having 57 churches. The tenets of most of them are Calvinistic ; 
some are Arminian, and a few are Seventh-day Baptists. A still 
smaller number are called Separate Baptists, claiming peculiar 
sanctity. The other denominations are, 11 societies of Congrega- 
tionalists, 5 of Episcopalians, one of whose ministers is the bishop 
of the eastern diocese ;* 1 of Moravians, and a Jews synagogue. In 
this state religion is not supported by law. The clergy are maintained 
by the voluntary contributions of their people. Tothe disgrace of 
the state, an agreement on the part of a congregation to give their 
clergyman a stated salary cannot be enforced, and is not valid, in 
law. The consequence is, that the number of the clergy in the state 
is extremely small; a great part of the state is missionary ground, 
and the state of religion and morals is lamentably low. Days of 


® Fhe clerical and lay delegates of the Protestant Episcopal church in Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, New-Hampshire and Vermont, met in convention, at 
Dedham, in May, 180, and organized under the name of The Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Eastern Diocese of the United States of America. 
The Right Rev. Alexander V. Griswold, D.D. is bishop of this diocese. 

A large and respectable society, under the name of ‘* The Trustees of Dona- 
tions to the Protestant Episcopal Church,” was ineoporated by the legislatare 
of Massachusetts, in March, 1819. 
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thanksgiving, since 1807, have been regular as in the ether New- 
England states. As vet they have no anniversary for fasting and prayer. 

Government,| The charter of. 1663 is the constitution of the 
state. The legislature is composed of a council of 12, including the 
governor and deputy governor, all chosen annually, and a house of 
representatives, consisting of deputies from the several towns, who 
are chosen twice a year. There is onc supreme court, which sits 
twice a yCar in each county, and an inferior court of common pleas 
and general sessions of the peace for cach county, sitting also twice 
a year. 

Popfiulation.| The number of inhabitants wag, in the year 


15,352 whites 64470 whites 
1730 3 2,633 nee Bee 7504 948 slaves \ 68,825 


29,755 whites 2 3.407 free blacks 
1748 3 4,373 blacks $ Stiles 65,438 whites 

35.939 whites 1800 380 slaves 69,122 
we! ; 4,697 blackag nee 3,304 free blacks 

54.435 whites 73,214 whites 
1774 3 5.243 riackes ao8h8 8104 108 slaves \ 76,931 


48.538 whites 3,609 free blacks 


mes 3,361 blacks ad 

The inhabitants are chicfly of English descent. 

A few years since there were about 500 Indians in the state, the 
greater part of whom resided at Charlestown. They speak the 
English language, and are gradually decreasing in numbers. 

Militia] The militia of this state amounted, in 1817, to 8,350 men, 
organized, and disciplined in a manncr similar to the rest of the 
New-Englanud militia. 

Manners.) The settlement of Rhode Island originated in a relig- 
ious dispute ; and most of the early settlers were exiles from Massa- 
chusetts, in consequence of their religious tenets. The prejudice and 
animosity excited in their minds, by this treatment, long remain- 
ed; and their descendants for many years continued to cherish 
them. As late as 1811, there had never been a Congregational 
minister settled on the west side of the bay, except in Providence and 
Kingston. In the whole region west of the bay, the traveller sees few 
of the improvements in agriculture, roads, wanufactures, or mode of 
living, which he finds in the neighboring states; and meets with 
little of that civility, for which the rest of New-England is remarkable. 
The missionary labors in this region, have not been without their 
good effects. It is but justice, however, to except from this de- 
scription the county of Providence, in which are 25 mecting houses 
for different denominations, and more than this number of school 
houses, beside an academy in North Providence. 

Literature.) Brown University, at Providence, was founded in 
1764, at Warren ; and was removed thence to Providence in 1770. 
It received its present name in 1804, from Nicholas Brown, Esq. 
who gave the institution 5,000 dollars. The collegiate legislature is 
composed of two branches, a board of fellows, 12 in number, in- 
cluding the president, who, with 7 of the others, must be Baptists ; 
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and a board of trustces, in number 36, of whom 22.are Baptists, 5 
Friends, 5 Episcopalians, and 4 Congregationalists. The fellows 
alone confer degrecs. A majority of both branches must concur, in 
every other legislative act, to make it valid. This university, as it 
is denominated, has the following professorships, viz. of law ; of 
metaphysics and moral philosophy ; of the oriental languages; of 
rhetoric and belics lettres; of anatomy and surgery; of materia 
medica and botany ; and of chemistry. The president is at present, 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy. The professors 
and tutors may be of any denomination. The library contains about 
$3,000 volumes, The philosophical apparatus is valuable, and sufh- 
ciently complete for a course of lectures. The number of students 
averages at about 130. The college building is 150 feet by 46, and 
4 stories high. It contains 48 rooms, and is pleasantly situated on a 
commanding eminence. Academies are established at Providence, 
North-Providence, Newport, Bristol, Warren, East-Greenwich, 
Suth-Kingston, Cumberland, Smithfield, and Wickford, the pre- 
eeptors of which depend mostly on their pupils for support. The 
town of Providence alone pays about 4000 dollars annually for in- 
struction; and has 5 public schools, and a grammar school append- 
ant tothe college. 

A law was passed some years since, establishing town schools 
through the state, after the manner of their neighbors on each side 
of them; but it was found unpopular, and repealed ! Schools, how- 
ever, are now kept during the winter months, in most of the towns 
in the state, though the laws make no provision for them. The 
teachers, therefore, in the country towns, are but scantily rewarded. 
The state of society, on the-whole, is improving. 

Chief Towns.| Providence is the third town in New-England, 
in point of population. It was settled, in 1636, by Roger Williams, 
who removed from Salem to Rehoboth, and thence to this place. 
It stands in lat. 41, 51 N.lon. 71, 10 W. at the head of Narragan- 
sett bay, on both sides of it, and about a mile above the mouth of the 
Pautucket, which comes in from the northeast. Ships of almost 
any size sall up and down the channel, which is denoted by stakes 
set up on both sides. A short bridge, over a narrow part of the bay, 
connects both sides of the town. The site of the town west of the 
bay is a plain, with an indifferent soil. The streets here are level and 
well paved. On the east side of the bay, there isa single street, 
nearly on a level with the water, and parallel with it, whichis the 
seat of most of the business. The land back of this street rises in- 
stantly at an angle of 12 or 15 degrees, and the other streets have a 
finc, but incommodious elevation. The houses, west of the bay, 
are chiefly new, and well built; the most of the elegant and splendid 
houses are on the other side. There are 3 churches west of the bay ; 
2 for Congregationalists, and 1 for Baptist; and 4on the other; | 
Congregational, 1 Baptist, 1 for Friends, and 1 for Episcopalians, 
beside which the Roman Catholics have a chapel in the south purt 
of the town. Beside the college, the academy and well supported 
schools, in this town, the Friends have recently established a board- 
ing school, on a commanding and healthful eminence, and have 
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erected a spacious building for its accommodation, 52 by 54 feet, 
4 stories high. Several of these are among the handsomest 
edifices of the kind in the union; and the citizens of Providence 
deserve commendation, for the liberality manifested in their pub- 
lic buildings. The town library is deposited in the court house. 
The population, in 1790, was 6,380; in 1800, 7,614; and in 1810, 
10,071. The commerce of the town is extensive; 14,465 tons of 
shipping were owned here in 1816. And thc inhabitants are in- 
dustrious and enterprising. There ace here two spermaceti works, 
a number of distilleries and sugar houses, and several large cotton 
manufactories. The towns in Connecticut and Massachusetts, bor- 
dering on the Rhode Island frontier, trade chiefly with Providence. 
This town .is rapidly increasing; the new buildings are erected 
chiefly on the west side of the bay. 

Newronrt is built on a very fine bay in the southwest part of the 
island of Rhode Island. It lies in lat. 41,29 N. lon. 71,20. The 
entrance into the harbor, which is anc of the finest on the coast, is 
easy and safe, and a large fleet may lie here at anchor in perfect 
security. It is defended by three forts, 10n Goat island, at the 
mouth of the harbor, where also, the United States’ have a military 
Hospital; 1 north of the town, the other at Brenton’s point, 2 miles 
S. W. of the town. The town lies N.and S. upona gradual de- 
clivity to the water, facing the west, furnishing a beautiful view of 
the harbor, islands and the neighboring hills onthe main. The 
houses are chiefly of wood, and about 100 innumber. They are not 
distinguished for their elegance. The population, in 1790, was 
6.716; 1800, 6,739; and in 1810, 7,907. Newport was formerly 
the first town in the state; but it has now fallen behind Providence 
in its population, and far behind it in its business and enterprise. 
Ithad, in 1816, 11,383 tons of shipping. The public ee 
are 4 Baptist churches, 2 Congregationalist, | Episcopalian, 1 
Friends, ! Moravian, | for Methodists, and 1 Jewish synagogue; a 
state house, and an edifice fora public library, of 1,600 volumes. 
The packets between Newport and N ew-York, are said to surpass 
any thing of the kind in Europe. It has one of the best fish markets 
in the world. 

For the safety and convenience of sailing into the Narragansett 
bay, and harbor of Newport, a light house was erected, in 1794, on 
Beavertail, at the south end of Canonnicut island. 

BrisTo7 isa thriving town, on the east side of the bay, 15 miles 
N.of Newport, and the same distance S. of Providence. It has 
2,693 inhabitants. It isa pleasant town ; has a safe and commodious 
harbor, and carries on a considerable commerce. It owns about 7,000 
tons of shipping. Its public buildings are a court house and jail, an 
academy. market house, 4 banks, a pubiic library of 1,400 volumes, 
and 4 houses for public worship, for Episcopalians, Congregation- 
alists, Methodists and Baptists. Like Weathersfield in Connecticut 

it is distinguished for its culture of onions. The celebrated Mount 
Haun, or Hope, is in this town. 

WarReEN, 4miles north of Bristol, and 10 sunthenat of Provi- 
dence, is a pleasant commercial place, and carries on ship building. 
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It has 1.775 inhabitants. It bas a bank, an academy, and | Baptist, 
and | Methodist church. 

Roads and Canals.) A turnpike passes from Providence, W. S. 
W. through Scituate and Coventry, meeting a similar road in Lis- 
bon in Connecticut, which leads through Windham to Hartford. Its 
length in this state is about 25 miles. Another strikes the Connec- 
ticut line south of this, and passes through Norwich, New-London, 
to New-Havenand New-York. This is the great southern road from 
Boston to New-York. A turnpike leads from Providence, 4 miles 
north to the river, meeting there the turnpike to Boston. It is in 
contemplation to cut a passage across the lower part of the island of 
Canonnicut, through which the tide water already flows, for the 
passage of steam boats, and to connect this work with a new turn- 
pike road from the south ferry, in S. Kingston, or from Wickford 
direct to N. London. A canal is contemplated to connect the head 
waters of East River, which passes througa the state, with Boston 
Bay, a work which would be of great importance and utility. These 
works would be important not only to the state, in a commercial and 
agricultural view, but especially so to,the U. States, in view of the 
great naval establishments, which probably may be formed on some 
part of the waters of Narragansett Bay. Most ofthe roads are very 
much neglected. 

Bridges.| The bridge across the bay at Providence is 160 feet 
long, by 50 wide, and is very well built. A bridge is thrown over 
Pautucket river, at the falls ; another, called Central bridge, 4 miles 
below ; and another, called India bridge, 1 mile still lower. A draw 
bridge was erected over Howland’s ferry, between Portsmouth and 
Tiverton, in 1795. It is 900 feet by 36, and has 42 piers. The 
greatest depth of water, is 51 feet, at low tide. This bridge was 
carried away in 1797, and another connecting the island with Tiver- 
ton, was completed in 1809. It was made by dropping vast quan- 
tities of stones of all dimensions into the water, till a bank was raised 
above the surface of the highest tide.- In this way the whole passage 
was filled, except the chanuel. On this sure foundation the bridge 
was erected. 

Manufactures.| In 1809, t7 cotton mills were in operation within 
the town of Providence and its vicinity, working 14.296 spindles, and 
using 640.000 pounds of cotton, which yielded 510,000 pounds of 
yarn. About 1100 looms were employed in weaving. At that time 
7 udditional mills were erecting in the vicinity of the town. One 
was in operation in East Greenwich with 500 spindles. . The cloths 
manufactured were bed ticking, stripes and checks, ginghams, shirt- 
ing and counterpanes. They are superior to imported goods of the 
same kind. Thre was then a woollen manufactory in Warwick, 
and another at Portsmouth. About 50,000 hats were then made 
annually worth $5 each, exclusive of felt hats. A number of paper 
milis are established. Linen and tow-cloth are made extensively, 
as well as rum. cards, chocolate, and the coarser manufactures of 
iro. At North Providence, in 1796, there were erected, on the 
Pautucket, 3 anchor forges, 1 slitting mill, 2 machines for cutting 
nails, 1 tanning mul, 1 of mull, 3 snuff mills, 1 grist mill, 1 cotton, 
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manufactory, 1 clothiers works, and 3 fulling mills. They all go 
by water. The value of the manufactures of this state, according to 
the returns to the secretary of state, in 1810, was $4,106,074, 
The amount was estimated to be one third more in 1813. The cot- 
ton branch of manufacture is considered as valuable as the cotton 
branch was in any part of Europe, 30 years ago. If each state in 
proportion to its population, should make a quantity of cloths and 
stuffs for clothing and furniture, equal to what was manufactured ip 
Rhode Island in 1810, the whole amount would have been 243,000,000 
yards, according to the Marshal’s returns, which he considercd 
much less than the real quantity. 

Banke.| There are no less than 31 banks in this small state, 7 of 
which are in Providence, 5 at Newport, and 4 at Bristol. The rest 
in all the principal towns in the state. 

Trade.| The chief exports from Rhode Island are flax seed, 
lumber, horses, cattle, beef, pork, fish, poultry, onions, butter, 
cheese, barley, grain, spirits, and cotton and linen goods. Upwards 
of 600 vessels enter and clear annually at the several ports. In 
1804, the amount of exports was $1.735,67 1, and in 1810, $1,331,576 
in 1816, 612,794. The inhabitants, particularly those of Newport, 
and Bristol, were a litele while since, largely concerned in the slave 
trade. This was done in defiance of the laws of the state; and 
there is strong reason to believe that the severe penalties of the 
national law have not terminated this inhuman trafic. 


CHAP. II. 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHY . 


CLIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, BOIL AND AGRICULTURE, 
RIVERS, BAYS, MOUNTAIN, ANIMALS, MINERALOGY, CUORI- 
OSITY, ISLANDS. 


Climate.] THE climate is probably a8 healthy as any that is 
known. Itis somewhat more damp than that of Connecticut, as 
the moist winds of the ocean that visit the latter, lose part of their 
dampness in passing Long Island. The winters are here a little 
milder, but the N. E. winds are more unpleasant, though less so 
than on the eastern coast. The summers are delightful. 

Face of the Country.| The N. W. part of the state is hilly and 
rocky, and the hills continue, though with a small elevation, through 
the northern third of the state. The rest of the country is chiefly 
level. 

Soil and Agriculture.) A large proportion of the land is lean and, 
barren. It is generally much better fitted for pasture, than for 
grain. It produces, however, maize, rye, barley, oats, and in some 
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places wheat enough for home consumption. Cider of an excellent 
quality is made for exportation ; chiefly in Cranston, Johnston, 
and Smithfield. The five western towns in the county of Washing- 
ton, called the Shannock purchase, are an excellent grazing country, 
and are inhabited by a number of large and wealthy farmers. They 
export great quantities of butter and cheese of the very best quality, 
and their neat cattle weigh from 16 to 18 cwt. The northwest 
aa of the state are thinly inhabited, and arethe most rocky and 
arren. A 

Rivers.) Pautucket river issues from Quinsigamond pond, in 
Worcester county, and runs S. E. and fora short distance S. W. 
about 50 miles, emptying into Providence bay, about a mile below 
the bridge. The ‘fall in this river at Rehoboth, 6 miles from its 
mouth, is in all, upwards of 50 feet. The principal branch is Clear 
river. Wood river rises in West Greenwich, and in Charleston 
receives Charles river, from Warden’s Pond. The united stream 
flowing W. beyond the line, receives Shannock river from the N. 
and then takes the name of the Paucatuc, and for 7 miles forms the 
Connecticut boundary ; emptying into Stonington bay, after a course 
of about 40 miles. Pautuxet river rises in Gloucester, and running 
S. E.in Warwick, is joined by the S. W. branch. It thence runs 
N. of E. to Providence bay, emptying 5 miles below the town. Its 
lencth is about 30 miles. The Waraspautucket, and the Mashas- 
suc fall into Providence bay above the town. On the former nu- 
merous mills are erected. 

Baysand Ponds.) Narragansett bay has been described. Mount 
Haup bay is the N. E. extremity of it, and is about 5 miles long and 
3 wide. Providence bay sets up 15 miles N. N. W. from Narragan- 
sett bay, and is from 1 to 3 miles wide. Greenwich bay is the N. 
W. end of Narragansctt bay. 

There are a number of small ponds in Washington county, as 
well as in other parts of the state. 

Mountain.) Mount Haup, on the west side of the bay of that 
name, was once the capital of the Wampanoags, and the residence 
of Philip. It is an inconsiderable eminence. 

Animals.) The country S. of Pautuxet river has becn famous 
for a peculiar breed of horses, called the Narragansett breed. 
They were not handsomely shaped, but were distinguished for 
their speed, and their capacity of enduring fatigue. ‘They were all 
natural pacers and had generally also the single-footed trot, and the 
square trot. No horses can be found so easy under the saddie. 
The breed is now generally depreciated, and many of the best mares 
have been purchased by the people from the westward. 

Mineralogy.) Ironis found in great plenty in several places. 
There isa mine in a valley near Pautuxet river about 12 miles 
from Providence. A steam engine is employed to clear it from 
water. In Cumberland, near Diamond hill, there is a mine of cop- 

er mixed with iron ore, that is strongly magnetic. Limestone is 
found in great abundance in Providence county, of which large 
quantities of lime are madc, and exported to the other states. A 
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valuable coal mine has lately been found on the north end of Rhode 
Island. 

A mineral spring near Providence is much resorted to. 

Curiosity.] In Middleton, on the shore 2 miles N. E. from New- 
port, is a place called Purgatory. Itis a large cavity in a high bed 
of rocks, about 12 feet diameter at the top, and 40 {ect deep before 
it reaches the water, which has a great depth. 

Islands.) Rhode Island, frem which the state takes its name, is 
15 miles long, and on an average 34 broad, containing about 52 
square miles. It includes 3 townships, Newport, Middleton, and 
Portsmouth. If{s soil, climate, and situation, are delightful. It 
suffered much during the war. Between 30,000 and 40,000 sheep . 
are fed on the island, besides neat cattle and horses. ' 

Block Island, or Munesses, is7 miles south from Charlestown 
and 21 E. by N. from Montauk. Itis 7 miles long and 4 broad, con- 
taining 20 square miles. It composes the town of New Shoreham 
bas 722 inhabitants, and is famous for its cattle and sheep, butter 
aod cheese. Codfish, in considerable numbers, are caught on its 
coast. 

Canonnicut lies E. from Rhode Island, and is about 10 miles long, 
containing 10 square miles. It forms atownship, called Jamestown, 
with 504 inhabitants. The svil is luxuriant. 

Prudence Isle, N. of Canonnicut, comprises about 5 square miles. 
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CHAP. I. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


MXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, NAME, ORIGINAL POPULATION, 
HISTORY, RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, MILITIA, 
REVENUE, BANKS, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, LITEKATURE, 
CHIRF TOWNS, ROADS, BRIDGES) MANUFACTURES, COM- 
MERCE. 


Extent.) THE divisional line between Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, as settled in 1713, was found to be about 72 miles in 
length. The line dividing Connecticut from Rhode Island, was 
settled in 1728, and found to be about 45 miles. The sea coast, 
from the mouth of Paukatuc river, which forms a part of the east- 
ern boundary of Connecticut, in a direct southwesterly line to the 
mouth of Byram river, is reckoned at about 90 miles. The line 
between Connecticut and New-York, runs from latitude 41° to lat- 
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itude 42, 2, -72 miles. Connecticut contains about 4,674 square 
miles; equal to 2,991,360 acres. 

This state lies between lat. 41° and 44, 3 N. and between lon. 71 
39 and'73, 24 W. 

Boundaries.} Bounded N. by Massachusetts; E. by Rhode 
Island; S. by Long Island sound; W. by New-York. 

Divizions.| This state is divided into 8 counties, bordering on 
Massachusetts, and 40n the sound; which are subdivided into 119 


townships. 

Counties. No. oftowns. Population. Chief towns. No. of inh. 
Hartford 18 44,733 Hartford 6,003 
®New-Haven 17 37,064 New-Haven 6,967 
*New- London 13 34,707 New-London 3,238 
*Fairfield 17 40,950 Fairficld 4,125 
Windham 15 28,611 Windham 2,416 
Litchfield 22 41,375 Litchtield 4,639 
® Middiesex 7 20,723 Middletown $,389 
Tolland 10 13,779 Tolland 1,610 

Total 119 261,942 . 


‘ Name.) The name of the state is derived from Connecticut 
river, a Moheakanneew word, signifying long river. In the earliest 
records the name is written Quonchtacut and Quonehtiguot. 

Original Population.) The most powerful and warlike aborig- 
ines of Connecticut, when the state was settled, were the Pequods. 
They were originally an inland tribe, but fought their way to the 
seaside, and at that time occupied Waterford, New-London, Gro- 
ton, and Stonnington, and appear to have ruled all that part of the 
state which is east of the Lyme range of mountains. Sassacus was 
their sachem. He had 26 sagamores under him. His principal 
fort was on a commanding and beautiful eminence in Groton, afew 
miles southeasterly from fort Griswold. The tribe numbered 
about 700 warriors. The harbor of New-London was called Pe- 
quod harbor. 

The Moheagans lay north of the Pequods, and had a much greater 
extent of country. They reached nearly to the north line of the 
state and bounded west on the Wongungs and Podunks. Uncas, 
their sachem, was a brave, cunning man, and never quarrelled with 
the English. At that time they were tributary to the Pequods. 
The Nehantics occupied Lyme. They bounded north on the Won- 
gungs in East-Haddam and Chatham. The Podunks about East- 
Hartford had 200 bowmen. The river Indians occupied Wind- 
sor, Hartford, Weathersfield, and Middictown. They were very 
pumerous. The number of warriors in Windsor alone in 1670, was 
estimated at 2000, who belonged to 10 different tribes. Those of 
Hartford were then numerous. Sowheag, the most powerful of 
their sachems, lived at Middletown. His sachemdom also included 
Weathersfield. The Nipmuke were north of the Moheagans, and 


* Those with this mark (°) border on the sound, the ethers on Massachusette- 
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subject to them. Their chief seat was about the great ponds in 
Oxford, Massachusetts ; but their territory reached south into Con- 
necticut, more than 20 miles. In Simsbury, Farmington, and East- 
Hartford, the natives were numerous. ‘The tribes in New-Haven, 
Fairfield, and Litchfield counties, had each the name of their town, 
and appear not to have been united. The whole number of Indians 
was probably between 35 and 40,000. 

History.| A house was erected by the Dutch, at Hartford, in 
1635 ; and another at Windsor, by William Holmes, from the Plym- 
outh colony, in October of the same year. 

A settlement was made at Windsor and Hartford by a small col- 
ony from Massachusetts; and another at Saybrook, by a company 
from England, in 1635. : 

The first court was held at Weathersfield in 1636. The next 
year a war began with the Pequods, which terminated in the con- 
quest of their country. 

In 1638 New-Haven was settled by a colony from England under 
Theophilus Eaton. 

The next year (1639) the constitution of the Connecticut colony 
was formed ; 4nd afew months afterwards, that of the New-Haven 
colony. The charter of Connecticut colony was granted by Charles 
I]. in 1662. into which the substance of the two original constitu- 
tions was incorporated ; and, in 1665, the two colonies united. 

In Dec. 1675, a body of 300 English and 150 Indians, marched 
from Connecticut into the country of the Narragansetts, destroyed 
their principal fort, and subdued the tribe. . 

An attempt was made in 1687, by Sir Edmund Andross, to seize 
the charter of the colony, but the wisdom and courage of the legis- 
lature rendered it abortive. 


The assembly, which, till 1698, had satin one house, was then | 


divided into two. ; 

In 1708, the Saybrook platform was received and adopted as the 
ecclesiastical constitution of the state. 

The most important expedition against the state, in the revolu- 
tionary war, was made from New-York, by Gov. Tryon, in 1779. 
He burnt several towns and plundered others. No state in the 
union was more active in that war than Connecticut, or contributed 
more to its successful termination. 

The assembly, at the close of the war, continued the charter of 
Charles IT. as the constitution of the state.® 

In 1818, anew Constitution was formed. — 

Religion.| The tollowing table will exhibit the state of the seve- 
tal religious denominations of Christians in Connecticut, in 1811; 
the first number in each column denoting the number of churches, 
the second of the c/ergy of the several denominations. 


* The history of this state h.s been written and published with great fidelity 
by Kev. Henjamia Trumbull, D. 0. down to the year 1764, in 2 vols. 8vu. 
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Counties. Congregationalists. | Episcopalians. Baptists. 
Hartford 35 32 8 4 13 5 
New-Haven 34 32 14 10 2 0 
New-Lonudon 21 13 3 2 15 i2 
Fairfield 29 20 16 5 8 7 
Windham 28 20 . 2 1 140 
Litchfield 32 ‘31 13 6 9 4 
Middlesex 17 17 6 3 5 4 
Tolland- 15 11 2 l i 1 

Total 211 176 64 32 67 44 


There are but 12 churches and 7 ministers of other denominations 
in this state. 

In 1818, there were 213 Congregational, 69 Episcopalian, and 70 
Baptist churches in this state. 

The Episcopal congregations average about 40 families, or 250 
individuals. The Baptist congregations are about equally large. 
The number of Congregationalists is at least 220,000; their congre- 
gations averaging upwards of 1000 individuals, or 160‘families. The 
first Episcopal church was founded at Stratford, in 1722. Previous 
to that time there had been no denomination in the state but the Con- 
gregationalists. The Episcopal churches are now formed into 8 
diocese, superintended by a bishop. : 

As to the mode of exercising church government and discipline 
in the Congregational churches, it may not improperly be called a 
republican religion. It is prescribed in their platform of church 
discipline, formed in 1708, and called the Saybrook Platform. Each 
church has a separate jurisdiction, and claims authority to choose its 
own minister, to exercise judgment, and to enjoy gospel ordinances 
within itself. The churches, however, are not independent of each 
other; they are generally consociated for mutual benefit and con- 
venience, The associations have power to license candidates for 
the ministry, to consult for the general welfare, and to recommend 
measures to be adopted by the churches, but have no authority to 
enforce them. Whcen disputes arise in churches, councils are some- 
times called by the partics, to settle them, whose power is only ad- 
visory ; but the consociation is the tribunal to which disputes are 
commonly referred. There are 12 associations in the state, and 
they meet twice ina year. These are all combined in one general 
association, formed in 1709, consisting of delegates from the several 
associations, who mect annually, Liberty of conscience, in its full 
extent, is enjoyed in Connecticut. 

Government.) The charter of Charles II. contained the consti- 
tution of the state till 1818. ‘Tillthis period the legislature was styled 
the General Assemd/y, and was composed of a council and house of 
representatives. The council consisted of the governor, lieutenant 
governor, and I2 assistants. The governor presided, and had a vote, 
and a casting vote. ‘They were all chosen annually in Aprii: the 
two first directly from the mass of the people ; the assistants from a 
nomination of 20, which was filled up the people in the preceding 
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October. Every freeman was eligible to either of those stations. 
The house of representatives, consisted of 199 members, was chosen 
twice a year; 80 towns sending two representatives, and 39 send- 
ing but one. 

The new constitution does not materially alter the staminal prin- 
ciples of the former, but reduces these principles, which had hitherto 
existed in laws and habits, to the customary form of a constitution. 

The judiciary is composed of a supreme court of errors, consisting 
of 9 judges, meeting twice a year at Hartford and New-Haven ; of 
3 superior, or circuit courts, each consisting of three of the nine 
judges, who ride the three circuits alternately, and hold a court in 
each county, twice a year; ofa county court in each county, con- 
sisting of 1 judge and 4 justices of the quorum, and sitting in 4 of 
_ the counties three times a year, and in the other four twice; ofa 
city court in the 5 cites, consisting of a mayor, and 2 aldermen, and 
sitting monthly ; of a probate court in each of the 28 probate dis- 
tricts, consisting of 1 judge, and sitting whenever the judges di- 
rect; and of justices courts, consisting of a single justice of the 
peace. | 

This government, as it stood before the year 1818, had becn in 
operation more than 170 years, and was the most strictly democrat- 
ical of any in the union, and was probably the firmest on the globe, 
as it was founded on the habits and affections of the people. Every 
public officer was appointed every year, or held his office during 
pleasure ; yet not an instance can be mentioned of turning a man 
out of office, except for supposed misconduct. The council, also, 
were equally secure of their places ; and vacancies that happened in 
it by death or resignation, were filled up out of a nomination, which 
had been voted for several years by all the freemen. It is a singular- 
fact that but one governor, or licutenant governor, whom the peo- 
ple had orice elected, was ever left out by them, but at his own re- 

vest. 
: Poputation.) In 1671 Connecticut contained 2050 men, or about 
10.250 inhabitants, and in 1679, 2507 men, or 12,535 inhabitants. 
The number of inhabitants was in the year 
128,218 whites 2 ,. 232,374 whites} ' 
1756 § 3,587 niaekss beer 790) 2,764 slaves [asrou 
141,076 whites 2 808 free bl. 

4.590 deni tas;888 244,721 whites 

1774 5 191,392 whites 1800 951 slaves fasts 
6,464 blacks §.330 free bl. 


197,856 


202,597 whites 2 o,, 255,179 whites 
\782 3 6,273 ack ages070 1810 310 slaves $261,942 
6.453 freebl. 


The items of the census of 1810, were as follows: 


males. females. total. 
Under 16 yearsofage 58.310 54.844 112.154 
Between 16 and 45 47.579 51.266 98.845 
45 and upwards 20,484 22,696 43,180 
Total 126,373 128,806 255,179 
VOL. I. 47 
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This is the most populous district of its size in the union, ex- 
cept Massachusetts Proper. Were it not for the emigrations inte 
the other states, the population of Connecticut would increase with 
a rapidity almost unrivalled. The excess of the number of births 
over that of deaths is probally greater than In any country in the 
world. One fourth pert of the pre-ent population of the state of 
New- York is supposed to consist of emigrants from Connecticut, 
or their tmmediate descendants ; and the whole number of persons 
annually emigrating into that and the other states from Connecti- 
cut. is supposed to amonnt to from 12 to 15.000. 

Militia.) The mitia of this state amounted, in 1818 to 20,593, 
who are organized in four grand divisions, each embracing two 
brigades, 8 in the whole, which are subdivided into upwards of 30 
regiments, of which 8 are cavalry. They have the usual propor- 
tion of artillery ‘TT: e militia are well officered and disciplined, 
and, being: composed of treemen and landholders, would be formt- 
dable to any assailants of their rights. 

Revenue.) The revenue of 181) was as follows : 


Tax on rateable estate and on polls $46,674 7@ 
Interest on stock in U. S. funds 16,437 19 
Dividend on bank stock 9,788 20 
Duty on writs, &c. 6.291 98 

$79,192 O7 


The funds of the state, exclusive of the school fund, were in Oc- 
tober, 1811, as follows: 


Six per cent stock (real capital) 127,153 2S 
Six per cent deferred stock (real capital) 115,480 65 
Three per cent stock (real capital) 50.038 06 
Bank stock 129,200 00 


$421,871 94 

. This sum, added to the school fund, makes a sum total of 
31. 622.537 77. 

The state owes no debt of any kind whatsoever. 

Banks.) ‘Vhere are 11 banks in the state. In Hartford, New- 
Haven, New-London, and Middletown, 2 each ; in Norwich, Bridg- 
port and Derby. each one. 

Manners and Customs.| The inhabitants are, almost toa man, 
of English origin. Their ancestors emigrated from England to 
enjoy the blessings of civil and religious liberty. They were men 
of enlightened minds, and irreproachable lives. They founded 
the colony amid mapy d:scouragements and dangers, bravely re- 
sisted all the attempts of power to wrest from them their charter, 
and established a series of political, literary, and religious institu- 
tions, probably, inferior to none ever devised by man. These in- 
stitutions have produced a happy state of socicty. There are few 
rich men and very few who are poor. The great body of the im 
h:bitants possess moderate property. Mos: of the inhabitants are 
farmers, with farms of from 5u to 5v0 acres ; who hold their lands 
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in fee simple. All the male inhabitants, arrived to manhood, prob- 
ably, without exception, can read, write, and cast accounts; great 
numbers of them have had a collegiate, and much greater num- 
bers an academical, education. A church is planted within a little 
distance from every man’s door; anda very great majority of the 
inhab.tants attend public worship twice every sabbath. The bible 
is possessed by every family, and by every individual in many fam- 
ilics: it is no where more read, or more regarded. The state 
has always enjoyed a pious and enlightened: clergy; aclergy, 
whose average attainments have not becn inferior to those of the 
elergy of any other community; and who have uniformly main- 
tained a christian and happy influence over the public sentiment 
and character. Whe great doctrines of the reformation have al- 
ways been held by theclergy and people, and a singular degree of 
harmony has prevailed both in doctrine and discipline. There is 
no country on the globe in which such a mass of useful informa- 
tion is so generally diffused among the great body of the inhabit- 
ants. Wealth here confers less distinction, than in most places, 
and is no passport to office or honor. Neither of these is accessi-_ 
ble to him who appears to be seeking for them; and the disgrace- 
ful practice of a man’s offering himself to the freemen, as a candi- 
date for office, has never been introduced. The inhabitants are 
generally liberal, but not profuse; hospitable. but not luxurious. 
Their bouses. equipage, food, and dress are good, but plain and 
simple. ‘heir amusements consist chicfly in reading, visiting, 
dancing, riding, and various athletic exercises. The theatre has 
few friends in this state. Horse racing and cock fighting are ef- 
fectually forbidden ; and tavern haunting is litue pracused. The 
good order of the people on public occasions is singular ; particu- 
larly at city, town, and {reemen’s meetings, and at military reviews. 
Most of the inhabitants pass through life without ever seeing two 
men engaged in fighting. LEvery parish bell rings at 9 at night 
to call the inhabitants home, throughout the year; and very few 
disobey the summons. Disorders in the night season are very un- 
common. Capital punishments are not inflicted oftener than once 
in 8 or 10 years; and mild laws are found sulficient to restrain 
the commission of smaller offences. Only two duels were ever 
fought in the state ; the first between two West-Indians, the sec- 
ond between two citizens of New-York, wi:o crossed the line. The 
enly disgrace on the character of the state is its law of divorces, 
which was passed in 1667; and permits them, for 3 years wilful 
desertion. It was intended merely to take cffect in cases of long 
and entire neglect, and of extreme unkindness; and for about a 
century, operated only in such cases. But, since that time, it has 
gradually prompted to the very desertion which it was intended to 
punish. Ifa married couple wish to be separated, they can, in 
three years, accomplish their purpose without dithculty. Divorces 
are Bow very common, and are often the result of a mutual under- 
standing. ith this exception the public morals are unusually 
correct. The intercourse between the sexes, though familiar and 
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friendly, is generally free fromt reproach; and in no part of the 
world, are the females more ‘strictly chaste and virtuous, or treated 
with more delicacy and respect. 

Literature.| Yate Cot.reoe was founded by a number of cler- 
rymen, in 1701, and had its charter in 1702. It was named after 
Exiuu YaALe, Esq. of London, governor of the East-India compa- 
ny, who was its principal early benefactor. It was originally fixed 
at Killingworth, afterward removed to Saybrook ; and thence in 
1717, to New-Haven. Its legislature is a corporation, consisting 
of the president of the college, who is also president of the corpo- 
ration, the governor of the state. the lieutenant governor, and six 
senior assistants, ex officio,and ten fellows, who are all clergymen ; 
who, with the president fill up their own vacancies. Other powers 
are possessed by all the members of the board in common. The 
corporation meet annually. A committee of three or four mem- 
bers, of whom the president ex officio is one, is appointed by them, 
every year, to superintend the concerns of the institution. This 
committee meets four times a year. The immediate government 
.and instruction of the students is committed to the president, to a 
professor of divinity, of mathematics and natural philosophy, of 
chemistry and mineralogy, and of languages and ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and to 6 tutors. ‘The number of students (1812) was 305, in 
1818,283. They are divided into 4classes. The senior class re- 
cites only to the president, and, with the junior, attends the lec- 
tures of the professors. The three lower classes are divided each 
into two divisions, and cach of the divisions is committed to its 
own tutor, who has the sole instruction of it. The library con- 
tains 7 or 8000 volumes, and has a fund yielding about $200. The 
students -have libraries amounting to 2500 more. The philosoph- 
ical and chemical appdratus are very handsome, and are complete. 
The chemical laboratory is the best in the union.. The college 
possesses a very handsome mineralogical cabinet, containing about 
2500 specimens; and, in 1811, two cabinets, one consisting of 
more than 6000 choice specimens, and the other of about 18.000, 
the two noblest collections ever opened in the United States. were 
deposited in this seminary by Col. Gibbs of Boston. This respect- 
able stranger has been invited by the corporation to deliver lec- 
tures on his favorite science. The academical buildings consist of. 
three colleges, each 4 stories high, and 104 feet by 40, all standing 
in a line, fronting S. E. and containing 96 convenient chambers ; 
a chapel, having in the third story, a philosophical chamber and 
rooms for the philosophical apparatus ; a lyceum, resembling the 
chapel in form, and containing a chemical laboratory, and its ap- 
pendages, 7 large recitation rooms, two chambers. and a library ; 
and a large dining hall and kitchen in the rear of the other build- 
ings. Thechapel and lycedm are between the colleges, and pro- 
ject beyond them. A medical institution was established in the 
seminary in 1813. It consists of 4 professorships, of the materia 
medica, of anatomy and surgery, of the theory ang practice of 
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physic.and of chemistry. It has about 60 students. The funds 
of the college are small. | 

Bacon academy, in Colchester, was founded, in 1801, by Mr. 
Pierpont Bacon of that town, who bequéathed it $50,000. Itis a 
very flourishing institution, and has annually about 90 scholars. 

An Episcopal academy was founded at Cheshire, about 1799. The 
legislature granted it, by lottery, $15,000. It has about 60 students, 
and is flourishiny. | 

There are seminaries of the same kind at Canterbury and Plain- 
ficld, and academic schoo!s at Fairfield, Danbury, Litchfield, Eils- 
woith, Windsor, Hartford, Norwich, Plainfield, New London, Wood- 
stock, and various other places. Great numbers of the students of 
Yale coileye are prepared for’ it in the families, and by the instruc- 
tion of clergymen. 

The state has a large fund called the school fund, undcr the 
direction of a commissioner, amounung, in October, 1811, to 
$1.201,065:83, and in 1818, to $1,608.673. Itis the avails of lands 
formerly belonging to the statc, and sold by them, in 1795, to acom- 
pany of speculators. The yearly interest, together with $12,000 
from the public taxes, Is annually devoted to the maintenance: of com- 
mon schoolmasiers. The share of cach town is pruportioned to its 
amount on the grand list. The whole amount paid to the towns 
from this school fund, in 1818, was $70,9'4, and the amount of the 
state tax paid in 1817, was $48.362:34, the income of the fund ex- 
ceeding the amount of the tax, by §22,551:80. This probably is the 
only government in the world that gives to its subjects, more than 
they pay tothe treasury. Each town is divided into two or more 
school districts. A committee in each has the regulation and the 
superintendency of all the common schoois within its limits. - This 
committee is chosen by the inhabitants of the towns. 

Cities and Towns.) In Connecticut there are 5 incorporated 
cities, viz. New-Haven, Hartford, New-London, Norwich, and 
Middleton. : 

New-Haven city, the Indian Quinnipiac, and the largest in the 
state, is situated at the head of a harbor, which sets up from Long 
Island sound about 4 miles, and is 424 rods wide. It is well de- 
‘fended from winds, but is extremely shallow, and gradually filling 
up by the deposits of the three rivers which flow into it, and the 
accumulation of harbor mud. Over a bar at the mouth there is 7 
feet water, and a depth every where in the channel, except on this 
bar, of 15 feet. From the bead ofthe harbor a wharf runs out 3943 
feet, and is far the longest in the union. The town is built ona 
plain, which extends E. N. and W. from it about 2 miles, where it 
ts limited by mountains and hills of every variety of form. The 
soi} of this plain is not naturally fertile, but cultivation has render- 

ed it productive. The city covers about a square mile. It consists 
of two parts, the Old and the New township. New-Haven was 
originally laid out in9 squares of 52 rods ona side, separated by 
streets 4 rods in width, and forming one larye square, 172 rods on 
aside. Many of these have been since subdivided by cross strcets 
into four smaller squares, and the remaiuder, with a single exccp- 
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tion, into two parallelograms. The streets are of course at right 
angles. and are kept very neat and clean, Several of them have a 
haudsome row of clm trees on each side. The central square is an 
open green, and isa very beautiful public walk, The houses, in 
1811, were 750 in numver, of which 3!4 were built on the streets 
forming the squares. This numbcr has considerably increased 
since. They are chiefly of wood: few of them are mcan, and few 
of them are expensive, but they are generally neat. The public 
edifices are the collegiate buildings of brick, on the N. W. side of 
the green, extending about 40 rods in length, and built in a simple, 
but handsome manner ; 4 handsome churches; 2 Congregational, 1! 
Episcopalian, and 1 Methodist; a handsome state house and jail ; 
3 neat school houscs, and an alms-house. There are here 15 
public schools and 8 private oncs. The population of the township, 
in 1790, was 4.484, in 1800, 5.1573 andin 1810, 6,996. That of 
the city, in 1787, was 3,530, in 1798, 4,000; in 1800, 4,049; and 
in 1810, 5,772. The state of socicty in this town is uncommonly 
agreeable. Few towns of the size can boast of so large a collection 
of citizens possessing refined manners and cultivated minds. The 
commerce of the town is chiefly with New-York and the West- 
Indies. The capital steadily employed in commerce exceeds 
$2,500,000. The exports, in 1806, amounted to $466,567, be- 
sides half as much more shipped at New-York ; and the number 
of tons of shipping, in 1800, tu 11,011, and 1816, to 12,439. Theex- 
ports consist principally of flour, cattle, fish, Indian meal, beef, 
candles, butter, hams, pork, cheese, lard, leather, hoops, staves, and 
oats. In the north corner of the town a new burying ground has 
been laid out on a plan entirelynew. The fieldis divided into par- 
allclograms 200 feet by 64; which are subdivided into family bury- 
ing places, each 32 feet by 18. The parallclograms are separated 
by alleys about 20 feet wide. The ground is planted with trees, and 
makes an uncommonly pleasant and interesting appearance, and 
well calculated to diminish the gloom of the grave. 

Hartrorp city, the second in size in the state, and its capital, 
lies on the west bank of Connecticut river, 50 miles from its mouth, 
in the midst of a very pleasant and fertile country. The city is di- 
vided by a small stream called Little river. Most of the houses lic 
north of this stream. A bridge over it connects the two parts of the 
city.. The houses stand chiefly ona single strect, parallel with the 
river, and about 60 rods from it. Must of the otner streets, cross 
this at right angles. The public edifices are a very handsome state 
house ; 2 Congregational churches, one of them of brick, and 
amongst the most elegant in New-England ; 1 Episcopalian, and 1 
Baptist; and a handsome bank. About half the houses are of brick, 
many of them 3 stories, and well built. Their whole number is 
upwards of 600. ‘The population of the whole township, in 1800, 
was 5.347 ; and in 1810,6,003; that of the city, in 1810, was 3,995. 
Hartford is advantageously situated for trade, has an extensive, fer- 
tile, and thrifty back country, and is a flourishing, commercial place. . 
It has several large distilleries, and a variety of manufactures. In 
June 1816, an Asylum for the deafand dumb was established in this 
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city, ap institution of great interest and usefulness, which has been 
patronized by the state, and national governments, as well as by pri- 
vate individuals. Its funds are becoming respectable. The house 
occupied by the school is very pleasantly situated, half a mile W. of 
the city. Ten directors, annually chosen, have the management of 
this Asylum, which has (1819) 50 pupils, under the care and tuition 
of a principal,and 4 assistants. No persons over 30, or under 9, are 
admitted into the Asylum. © The pupils ave reraarkably happy, and 
make wonderful progress in knowledge. 

New-Loxpon stands on the west side of the Thames, 3 miles 
from its mouth. The river is here a mile wide. The city is de- 
fended by a little fort, called fort Trumbull, about half a mile below 
_thecity. The river forms a large, safe, and commodious harbor, 
and has § fathoms water. The city contains one Congregational, 
1 Episcopalian, and ! Baptist church, and about 500 houses. Its 
population in 1810, was 3,238. Its trade is considerable. lt owns. | 
14,685 tons of shipping. The fishery in this harbor is excellent. 

Noawics is 14 miles north from New-London, and at the head 
of navigation on the Thames. ‘The city contains a court house, two 
Congregational churches, one for Episcopalians, | for Baptists, and 
1 for Methodists ; and 3,238 inhabitants. There are numerous mill 
seats in the township, and various manufactures are carried on here 
to some extent, particularly of paper, flour, stockings, clocks and 
watches, chaises, buttons, stone and earthen ware, wine, oil, choco- 
late, bells, and anchors. The city is in three compact divisions, the 
Landing, the Town, and Bean hill. 

Mippterton, the Indian Mattabesic, is on the west bank of Con- 
necticut river, 15 miles south from Hartford. The city has two 
Conegrcgational churches, } for Episcopalians, ! for Baptists, and | for 
Methodists; and has a considerable trade. In 1810, the city had 
2,014 inhabitants, and the townships 5,382. The country around. 
Middleton is uncommonly handsome. It had, in 1816, 19,499 tons 
of shipping. 

Danbury, Bridgeport, Litchfield, Weathersfield, Farmington, and. 
various others are also flourishing and handsome towns. 

Roads.) In 1808, 50 turnpike companies had been incorporated 
to Jay out as many roadsin this state. At that time, 39 of them, ex- 
tending 770 milcs, were completed. The most expensive, that 
from Hartford to New-Havcen, 34 miles, has cost upwards of 
$80.000. The others of most importance are the road from New- 
Hayen to Litchfield, 36 miles, and in continuation from Litchfield 
to the north line of the state, 24 miles; that from New-Haven to 
Derby, 8, and in continuation to New-Milford, 24; that from New- 
Haven to Farmington, 30; and the roads from Hartford to Litch- 
field, 28, to Shefficid, 34, to Stafford, 29, to Thompson, 50, to Ster- 
ling, 48, and to Norwich, 40 miles. The common roads in the state 
are generally good. 

Bridges.| The most considerable bridge in this state is that 
ever the Connecticut at Hartford. It is supported by 3 arches, and 
is very handsomely built. Good judges pronounce it sufficiently 
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firm to resist the power of the freshets. A bridge has been lately 
built over the Housatonnuc at Stratford. 

Manufactures and Inventions.| The farmers in Connecticut, and 
their families, are mostly clothed in plain, decent, homespun cloth. 
Their linens and woolens are manufactured in the family way; and 
although they are generally of a coarser kind, they are of a stronger 
texture, and much more durable than those imported from Great- 
Britain and France. Many of their cloths are fine and handsome. 

Mr. Chittenden of New-Haven, about the year 1784, invented a 
useful machine for bending and cutting card-teeth. This machine 
is put in motion by a manderil twelve inches in length, and one inch 
in diameter. One revolution of the manderil makes one tooth ; 
36,000 are made in an hour. With one machine like this, teeth 

S enough might be made to Gill cards sufficient for all the card manu- 
factories in New-England.* In New-Haven are linen and button 
manufactorics; and a cotton manufactory, lately established on a 
large scale. In East-Hartford are glass works, a snuff and powder 
mill, and iron works, and a slitting mill. Iron works are established 

-.also at Salisbury, Norwich, and other parts of the state. At Stafford 
‘sa furnace at which are made large quantities of hollow ware, and 
other ironmongery, sufficient to supply the whole state. Paper is 
manufactured at Norwich, Hartford, New-Haven, and in Litchfield 
county, and in various other places. Nails, of every size, are made 
in almost eyery town and village in Connecticut; so that consider- 
able quantities can be exported to the neighbouring states, and at @ 
better rate than they can be had from Europe. Ironmongery, hats, 
candles, leather, shoes and boots, are manufactured in this state. 
Oil mills, of a new and very ingenious construction, have been 
erected in several parts of the state. The manufacture of tin plates 
into culinary vessels, is one of the most useful in this state. Itis 
estimated that plates and iron wire, to the amount of $250,000, are 
used in this marufacture annually, and the tin ware thus made is 
sold in all parts of the United States, in Florida, Louisiana, and Can- 
ada. Metal buttons, to the amount of more than $100,000," have 
been manufactured at Waterbury and other places; and wooden 
slocks, to an equal amount, in different parts of the state. 

In Humpbreysville a woollen manufactory has been established 
onalergescale. The cloth which is made here we understand is of a 
superior quality. Much credit is due to the late Colonel Humphreys 
for the introduction of the Merino breed of sheep, and for his other 
exertions in promoting the manufactures of his country. The value 
of the manufactures of this state in 1810, as returned to the secretary 
of state, was $74771,928. The marshal, who made these returns, 
represents, in 1813, that, ‘there are constant additions to the num- 
ber and capital of the manufactures in this state.” 

Mr. Whitney has established in New-Haven a manufactory of 
firearms. It stands upon Mill river near the northern boundary of 
the town. The machinery connected with this establishment is In- 
genious and peculiar. Many parts of it, we understand were in- 


© This machine has since been much improved. 
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vented by Mr. Whitney. It is to the ingenuity. of this gentleman, 
that the world are indebted for the invention of the machine ior 
cleansing upland cotton, from its seeds, which has already been men- 
tioned.* 

Mr. David Bushnel of Saybrook distinguished himself during the 
revolutionary war, by the invention of various machines designed to 
annoy the British shipping. The ingenuity of his contrivances have - 
excitcd the admiration of those, who are skilled in mechanics. Mr. 
Culver of Norwich is the inventor of an ingenious machine for the 
clearing of docks and removing bars in rivers. Its good effects have 
already been experienced in deepening the channel of the Thames, 
and promises to be usetul to navigation throughout the United 
States. : 

Commerce.j There arc five ports of entry in Connecticut; Fair- 
field, New-Haven, Middleton, New-London, and Stonington. The 
amount of exportsin 1804, was $1,516,110; in 1810, $768,643. 
This was a non-intercourse year. In 1817, $604,139,—viz. 
$574,290, Domestic; $29,849, Foreign. Almost all the produce of the 
western part of the state is entered at the New-York custom house ; 
anjthe exports in the coasting trade are greater than those in the 
foreign trade. ‘Lhe commerce of the state is chiefly with the West- 
indies, and with the other states. The exports consist of horses, 
mules, oxen, oak staves, hoops, pine boards, oak plank, and timber, 
butter and cheese, Indian corn, beef, fish, cider, pork, flax seed, 
leather, candles, pot and pearlashes. In 1800, this state owned 32,867 
fons of shipping, and in 1816, 53,648 tons. 


CHAP. II. 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AGRICULTURE, 
“RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, BOTANY, ANIMALS, MINERALOGY. . 


Climate} NO climate is probably more healthy than that of 
Connecticut, and few more favorable to longevity. The winters are 
generally severe; on the shore the weather is variable, in the in- 
terior it is cold but serene. The greatest cold ever known was 10° 
beiow O of Fahrenheit. The summers are generally mild. Usually 
th-re is about a fortnight or 3 weeks of very hot weather, but the 
mercury hag rarely risen above 91° of Fahrenheit; and in ordinary 
summers, it does not excced 84°. The snow, except on the shore, 
commonly remains on the ground about 3 months, and the rivers 
are frozen during the same period. The S. W. wind is the most 
prevalent, and the warmest. After blowing 3 or 4 days it usually 
brings rain. The N. W. wind is cool, dry, and ina high degree 
refreshing. It communicates elasticity to the air, and activity to the 

* See page 237. 
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animal spirits. The N. E. windis damp, raw, and tempestuous. 
Most of the violent storms come with this wind. On the coasi, 40 
years ago, a land and sea breeze was a regular occurrence in sum- 
mer ; now it is only occasional. 

Face of the Country.) The shore of this state is every where in- 
dented with small bays and harbors. The whole country is remark- 
ably well watered both with large rivers and with brooks. But a 
small part of the state is mountainous; and but little of itis level. 
The great body of it is hilly. The hills are generally of moderate 
size, and occur in quick succession, furnishing the traveller with an 
ever-varying prospect. These hills are productive ; and, unless 
forested, are devoted to tilluge, or to mowing and pasturage. The 
natural yreen of the Connecticut landscape presents a fine contrast 
to the unwilling verdure here and there forced from the southern 
soil. Allthe mountains are covered with forest trees. The three 
Most extensive level tracts are that along the shore, and the valleys 
of the Connecticut and the Quinebog. 

Soil and Agriculture.| The township of Waterford, west of New- 
London, is the poorest tract in the state. The next to this is the 
township of New-Haven, and a part of some of the adjcining towns ; 
yet, inthis last, with good husbandry, wheat has yigkled 40 bushels, 
rye 28, barley 45, maize 85, oats 60, flax 620lbs. and grass 4 tons to 
the acre.* The great body of the state 1s excellent land, fitted for 
all the purposes of agriculture. Much of it has been under actual 
cultivation for the greater part of acentury, and still retains its 
original strength. The county of Fairfield is the best in the state, 
and the farmers there, as a body, are remarkably thrifty and pros- 
perous. The interval land on the Connecticut, in the county of 
Hartford, is very extensive, and of the same superior quality with 
that in Hampshire (Mass.) Below, its breadth is much narrower. 
The country along the Quinebog is equally rich and fertile, and is 
occupied by excellent farmers. Among single townships that of 
Guilford is probably not surpassed in its soil by any whatever. 
Those of Brooklyn, Pomfret and Woodstock are also of superior 
quality. The land in Connccticut, generally, if left to itself, turns 
to pasture in a course of years; and, if sufficiently rich, to meadow. 
The grasses cultivated with the plough are clover and herdsgrass 
or foxtail. Wheat grows remarkably well, but is apt to suffer from 
the ravages of the Hessian fly. Itis usually blasted, also, in those 
towns, where the barberry-bush has not been removed. For these 

- reasons rye is much more extensively cultivated. Indian corn or 
Muize is, however, far the most abundant crop, and none can be 
more advantageous. After maize, rye, and grass, the crop of po- 
tatoes is probably of the next conscquence. Oats and flax also are 
raised extensively ; barley in less abundance. Every farm has one or 
more orchards, and the quantity of cider annually made is prodigious. 
Unfortunately too much of this wholesome beverage is converted into 
a filthy liquor, called cider brandy. The crops of pumpkins, turnips, 
onions and beans are also of great consequence to the Connecticut 
farmer. Immense numbers of neat cattle, and of hogs, are annually 


* Dr. Dwight’s statistical account of New-Haven. 
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fattened upon maize, and the becf and pork of this state are of well 
known excellence. The quantity of cheese annually made is very 
great. The dairy of every farm in the state is devoted vo this manu- 
facture during the warmest weather; and it constitutes the chief 
produce of Goshen aud Stonington, or Pomfret, Brooklyn, Wood- 
stock, Canterbury, and several other pawns on the Quincbog. About 
40,000!bs. are made cvery year in cach of the towns of Goshen and 
Stonington. “The number of sheep is very great, and is rapidly in- 
creasing. A large flock of mcrinos was imported into the state 
ubout 10 years ago, by Col. Humphreys, and great numbers have 
been brought in since, They co not degenerate in consequence of 
the change ofclimate. The wool of the American sheep is much 
improved by an intermixture; and the nuniber of the mixed brecd ig 
already very large. ‘Ten years hence the state will probably pro- 
duce fine wool enough to clothe its inhabitants. ; 

Rivers.) The Connecticut runs through the countics of Hartford 
and Middlesex, and for about 12 miles borders that of New-London. 
It has one fall in this state, at Enficld, 5 or 6 feet in the whole. No 
canal has becn made aroundit. Between Hartford and Middleton 
there are shoals, which stretch acruss the river, and have naturally 
only 6 feet water over them at high tide, which here increases the 
depth but 8inches, There is a bar atthe mouth, which, at full tide, 
has 10 feet water. A company was incorporated in 1800, to dcepen 
and widen the channel between Hartford and Middleton. They 
have increased its depth every where to 7 feet. About 3 miles be- 
low Middlctonthe width of the river is suddenly contracted to about 
40 rods, by two mountains. The banks elsewhere are generally 
low. and annually overflowed and enriched in the spring. 

The Housatonnuc rises in New-Ashford, in Berkshire county, 
Massachusetts ; and runs in that state, almost due S. watering a 
fine rich country. It enters Connecticut between Canaan and Sal- 
isbury ; and about 7 miles from the line, is precipitated over a per- 
pendicular fall, 60 feet in height. Its breadth is here 75 yards. 
This is the finest cataract in New-England ; and in the spring, is 
superior to the Cohoez in the Mohawk. The Housatonnuc runs 
e little W. of S.to New-Milford ; and thence, its course is S. E. 
by S. to the sound, which it enters between Milford and Stratford. 
A bar of shells at its mouth prevents the entrance of large vessels. 
For sloops and brigs it is navigable 12 miles to Derby. Its whole 
length is about 140 miles. , 

The Thames has two principal sources. The eastern or the 
Quinebog, issues from a pond in Sturbridge, Massachusetts, and 
running S. E. enters this state in Thompson, where it has a fall 
of 20 feet, and another at Brooklyn of the same height. Its course 
is W. of S. till it joins the Shetucket, or western branch, 5 miles 
above Norwich, which is formed by the confluence of the Willi- 
mantic, Mount Hope, and several otherstreams. It keeps the name 
of Shetucket as far as Norwich, where it receives Little river from 
the W. Below this for 17 miles to its mouth it has the name of the 
Thames. 
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The Paucatuc, for a little distance, constitutes the eastern boar- 
dary of the state. 

Quinipiac or Wallingford river rises in Southington, near a 
bend in Farmington river, and winds S. 30 miles to the east corner 
of New-Haven harbor. 

Byram river isa mill stream, forming a part of the western 
boundary. . 

Farmington river rises in Sandisfield, Massachusetts, and run- 
ning southward, near the Hartford county line, receives a western 
branch, which issues from a pond in Colebrook. Its course thence 
is S. S. E. to Farmington, where it turns to the N. around the 
Farmington mountains. After running 15 miles in this direction 
it receives Salmon river in Simsbury ; and breaking through the 
mountains, forms a considerable cataract. Hence its course is S. 
E. to its mouth at Windsor, and its whole length is not less than 60 
miles. There is strong reason to believe that this river once emp- 
tied itself into New-Huaven harbor; and it is said, that at a small 
expense, its current might be turned back again. 

Naugatuc river rises in Norfolk ; and running S. by E. falls into 
the Housatonnuc at Derby, after a course of 45 miles. 

Mountains.) The Toghconnuc range, commencing in Ridge- 
field, runs northward near the western line ofthe state. A branch — 
from this range runs parallel with it on the east side of the Hou- 
satonnuc. Mount Tom in Litchfield, the highest summit in this 
branch, is about 500 feet high. West Rock the southern extrem- 
ity of the cast ridge of the Green mountains is a fine perpendic- 
ular bluff, fronting S. 400 feet high, and 2 miles N. W. from New- 
Haven. East Rock, the southern termination of the Mount Tom 
range is a similar bluff, 370 feet high, and the same distance 
E. N. E. from New-Haven. Mount Carmel, a spur from the same 
range in Hamden, has a singular break in it, near the W. end. 
The opening through the mountain is on both sides nearly per- 
pendicular and reaches almost to its base. Towards the N. and 
S. it gives the mountain a very uncommon, but fine appearance. 
Its height is about 600 feet. The Blue Hills in Southington are 
three noble eminences in the same range. ‘The southern, the 
loftiest, is about 1000 feet high, and is called the bighest land in 
Connecticut. Farmington mountain, in the same range, is a hill 
of some distinction. 

The Middleton mountains commence in East-Haven, and run 
N. E. through Durham, Middleton and Berlin, crossing the Con- 
necticut river at Stepney and Glastenbury and joining the White 
mountain range in the eastern part ofthat township. That part of 
the range called the Middleton mountains has an clevation of 
700 or 800 feet. | 

The White mountain range has no distinguished summits in 
Connecticut. 

Botany.) The forest trees of Connecticut are the white, red, 
black, and mountain oak; chesnut; white, bitter, and shagbark 
walnut; butternut ; common and slippery elm; white and swamp 
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ash; white, red, and sugar maple; buttonwood or plane tree ; 
white, pitch, and yellow pine ; double and single spruce ; fir; hem- 
lock ; swamp and red cedar, and juniper; white, red, and yellow 
willow ; hornbear ; sassafras; pepperidge ; thorn locust; white 
and black birch; yellow, beech. mountain, and black plum; white 
berried red willow. and common dogwood ; beech; white, and 
black poplar, and aspen; alder; tulip tree or whitewood ; bass- 
woud 3 crab apple. and crab pear; and black mulberry. 

Animals.| Few wild beastsare now to be found in the state, the 
country 1s so generally cleared. Red foxes are common: so are 
the black, red, gray. flying, and striped squirrel; the weazel; the 
polecat; the muskrat; the racoon, and the woodchuck. Formerly 
the otter, the beaver, the black and gray fox, and the mink abounded ; 
as well as the wolf, the bear. the deer, the moose, and the wild cat. 
The wharf rat has almost driven the black or common rat out of 
the state 

"The most common birds in the fields and forests are the crow, 
blackbird. meadow blackbird, swamp blackbird, pigeon. robin, par- 
tridge. quail, snow bird, mock bird, plover, king bird, cat bird, 
wren, yellow bird, blue bird, humming bird, meadow lark, swallow, 
chimney swallow. whip-poor-will, lapwing, chaffinch, brant, old- 
wile kinufisher, wood duck, nighthawk, owl, wild goose, wild duck, 
wild turkey, and snipe. 

The principal fish are the salmon, shad, trout, pike, sucker, her- 
ring. roach. perch, eel, and cat fish, in the rivers and ponds ; and the 
shark porpoise. dolphin, hallibut. sea bass, black fish, cod, sheep’s 
head flounder, plaise, white fish, sun fish, and turtle lobsier, 
escallop, oyster, long clam, round clam, crab, and muscle in the 
harbors. 

The common insects are the bee, humble bee, wasp, hornet, 
musquitoe. gnat, breeze, spiders, beetle, borer, tumbler, hornbug, 
catterpillars, millars and butterflies, locust, catydid,* rose bug, and 
cricket. 

The most frequent reptiles are the black snake, striped snake, 
adder, rattlesnake, racer, and water snake. 

Mineratogy.} rou mines are found at Salisbury, Canaan, Cole- 
brook, Stafford, Kent, and Ridgefield ; and the metal is abundant. 
There is a lead mine on the bank of Connecticut river, two miles 
below Middleton, which was wrought in the revolutionary war, 
and was productive. Lead orc is also found in Milford. There is 
a copper mine 4n Cheshire, but itis not wrought, and another at 
Simsbury. Copper ore has also been found at Fairfield. There 
is a mine of cobalt at Chatham, and antimony has heretofore been 
dug in Glastenbury. Marble abounds in Washington and New- 
Milford. A quarry of superior fineness and beauty has lately been 
discovered in Milford, near New-Haven, within a small distance of 
a boatable stream, which passes into Long Jsland sound. <A heau- 
tiful yellow pigment was discovered, in 1809, at Tolland. Very 


~ © So called from the sound of its chirping. 
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fine white clay has been discovered at Washington, fitted for the 
manufacture of porcelain. There are quarrics of excellent free- 
stone in Chatham, East-Windsor, Northaven, Durham, and other 
places. 

Mineral Waters.) A mineral spring at Stafford, 24 miles N.N.E. 
from Hartford, has obtained more celebrity than any other in New- 
England, It is a place of considerable resort in the gay season. ° 
The principal ingredients in its waters are iron and carbonic acid. 
Its waters are the most effectual and specdy cure yet known for 
saltrheum and other cutaneous affections. There is aspring in 
Suffield, which has been eminently useful in nephritic complaints. 
There are several others in different parts of the state. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


UNDER this grand division is comprehended the following states 
and territories, viz. 


New-York Delaware 
New-Jerscy Maryland 
Pennsylvania Columbia District 
NEW-YORK. 
CHAP. I. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, NAMES, HISTORY, ORIGINAL 
AND PRESENT INDIAN POPULATION, RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, 
POPULATION, MILITIA, FINANCES, BANKS, MANNERS AND CUS- 
TOMS, LITERATURE, CITIES AND TOWNS, ROADS, BRIDGES, IN- 
LAND NAVIGATION, MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE. 


Extent.) THIS state lies between lat. 40 40 and 45° N. and be- 
tween lon. 73° and 79 55 W. The length of the state on the par- 
allel of 42° is 340 miles. The greatest breadth from N. to S. is 300 
miles; the breadth, from the commencement of the Pennsylvania 
line, to the St. Lawrence, is 195; the average breadth, between that 
line and lake Ontario, 1s 90; and the breadth, at the western ex- 
tremity of the state, only 10 miles. The number of square miles, 
exclusive of tho islands, is about 45,000. | 
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Boundaries.| Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and Long Island sound 
bound it on the S. Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Vermont, from 
which itis separated in part by lake Champlain, on the E. and it has 
Lower Canada, the St. Lawrence, lake Ontario, Niagara river, and 
Pennsylvania, on the N. and W. This is the only state which ex- 
tends across the whole United States, from the Atlantic tothe west- 
ern waters. 

Divisions.|_ In 1731, the state had 10 counties; in 1786, 12; in 
1791, 16; in 1800, 30 counties, and 305 towns; and, in 1810, 43 
counties, and 452 towns. The state Is also divided into 4 great dis- 
tricts for the choice of senators. viz. the seuthern, middle, eastern, 


and western. 
population, in 1810, follow. 


South District. 


The names ot the counties in each district, and their 


Weat District. 


Counties. Popula. Counties. Popula, 
Suffolk 21,113 Scoharie 18,945 
Queen’s 19.33 Otsego "38,802 
King’s 8,303 Herkimer 22,046 
Richmond 5,347 Lewis 6,433 
New-York 96,373 Jcfferson 15,140 
West-Chester 30,272 St. Lawrence 7,885 
Oneida 35,792 
Total in South District 180,744 Madison 25,144 
Chenango 21,704 
Middle District, Broome 8,130 
Rockland 7,758 Niagara 8,971 
Orange 34,347 *Cattaraugus : 12,588 
Ulster 26 576 *Chataughque 
Suliivan 6,108 Cortlandt 8,868 
Dutchess 51.434 Onondaga 25.987 
Delaware 20,303 Cayuga 29.843 
Greene 19,536 Seneca 16,609 
Columbia 32,390 Tioga 7,899 
Steuben 7,246 
Total, Middle District 198,452 Ontario 42,08 
Allegany 1,942 
East District, 
Rensellaer 36,309 Total, West District 347,418 
Albany 34,661 eH 
Schenectady 10,201 Total in the state 959,220 
Mortgomery 41,214 Of these 15,017 were slaves. 
Franklin 2,717 No. of townships in 1810, 452, 
Washington 44,289 . 
Essex 9,477 Counties formed since 1810. 
Clinton 8,002 Cattaraugus Chataughque 
Saratoga 33,147 "Tompkins Hamilton 
Oswego Putnam 
Yoral, East District 220,017 Warren 


* Gennesse county has been divided into there two. 
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This state sends 27 representatives to congress. 

Names.| New-York and the adjoining territories were origin- 
ally called New-Virginia. The Dutch gave to this state, in 1614, 
the name of New-Netherlands. ‘This name it retained till 1664; 
when, in honor of the duke of York, it was called New-York. 

History.) | Heury Hudson, an Englishman in the service of the 
Dutch, discovered the river and island of Manhattan in 1609. The 
mext year the Duich sent ships to open a trade with the natives. 

The firet effectual settlement was made by them, in 1614, on 
Manhattan island. 

A general battle was fought between the Dutch and Indians, in 
1646, at Horseneck, with mutual firmness and obstinacy. The 
Dutch kept the field. 

A trading house was erected by them, in 1651, on a low point of 
land, which commanded the Delaware, The next year it was taken 
by the Swedes, and retaken in 1655. 

In 1664, the English, under Richard Nicolls, took the country 
for the duke of York. The next year a code of laws was prepared, 
and the year after confirmed, by the duke. By the peace of Breda, 
in 1667, the Dutch confirmed the colony to the English. 

In 1673, an expedition from Holland took the city of New-York ; 
and the whole colony soon after submitted. ‘The following year 
the country was restored by the treaty of PES SCOIBAtED) and the 
duke of York took out a new patent. 

The first legislative assemby of the province met In October, 
1683. 

New-York and New-Jersey were, in 1688, annexed to New-En- 
gland; and Sir Edmund Andros was cons'ituted governor and ad- 
miral of the whole, with a legislative council appointed by the king ; 
but the scheme miscarried. 

In 1693, Episcopacy was made the established religion of the 

province. 
_ A French army under Dicskau invaded the province, from Mon- 
treal, in 1755, and was routed by the New-York and New-England 
troops, under gen Johnson. Montcalm, in 1757, took fort William 
Henry on lake George. An unsuccessful attack was made by gen. 
Abercrombie, in 1758, on the French fort at Ticonderoga. Io 
1759 gen. Amherst took Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; and gen. 
Johnson defeated a French army near Niagara, and took fort Ni- 
agara. 

ih 1765 the stamp act was successfully resisted, and in 1767 the 
powers of the provincial assembly were conditionally taken away 
by parliament. The assembly, in 1769, denied the right of par- 
liament to tax the Inhabitants. 

In Sept. 1776, the British occupied New-York. The battle at 
White Plains was fought Oct. 28, and fort Washington taken Nov. 
16. Ticonderoga and Crown Point were occupied by Burgoyne, 
in 1777. 

= the 20th of April, that year, the state constitution was estal- 
lishe 
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In 1779 gen. Sullivan undertook an expedition against the Iro- 
quois Indians, and destroyed great numbers of their villages. The 
British evacuated New-York, in 1783. 

Original and present Indian fropulation.| The Troquois,or Six 
Nations, occupied a grect part of the state, when it was first settled 
and for a long period afterwards. A 

The Delawares, a tribe of the Moheakanneew nation, then pos- 
sessed the S. E part of the state. Numbers of smaller tribes of 
the same nation were near them. 

The following extract of a letter to the author, from the late 

Rev. Mr. Kirkland, missionary among the Six Nations. gives an 
interesting account of their views of a future state. “The region 
of pure spirits. the Five Nations call Eecanane. ‘The only charac- 
ters which, according to their tradition, cannot be admitted to par= 
Ucipate of the pleasures and delights of this happy country, are 
reduced to three, viz suicides, the disobedient to the councils of 
the chiefs. and such cs put away their wives on account of preg- 
nancy. According to their tradition, there is a gloomy, fathom- 
less grulf, near the borders of the delightful mansions of Eskanane, 
over which all good and brave spirits pass with safety. under the 
conduct of a faithful and skilful guide appointed for that purpose ; 
but when a suicide, or any of the above mentioned characters, 
approaches this gulf the conductor, who possesses a most pene- 
trating eye, instantly discovers their spiritual features and char- 
acter, and denies them his aid, assigning his reasons. They will, 
however, attempt tu cross upon a smull pole, which before they 
reach the middle, trembles and shakes, till presently down they 
fall with horrid shricks In this dark and dreary gulf, they sup- 
pose resides a great dog, some say a dragon, infected with the itch, . 
which makes him perpetually restless and spiteful. The guilty 
inbabitants of this miserable region all catch this disease of the 
great dug, and grope and rodm from side to side of their gloomy 
Mansion in perpetual torments. Sometimes they approach so 
near the happy fields of Eskanane, they can hear the songs and 
dances of their former companions. Ihis only serves to increase 
their torments, as they can discern bo light, nor discover any pas- 
sage by which they can gain access tothem. ‘They suppose idio's 
and dogs go into the same gulf, but have a more comfortable 
apartment, where they enjoy some little light.” Mr. Kirkland 
adds. that several other nations of Indians with whom he has con- 
versed on the subject, have nearly the same traditionary notions of 
afuture state. Whey aln-ost universally apree in this. that the 
departed spirit isten days in its passage to their happy elysium, 
after it leaves the body ; some of them suppose its course towards 
the south ; others that it ascends from some lofty mountain. 

The body of the Six Nations inhabit the western parts of this 

state. The principal part of the Mohawk tribe reside on Crand 

river, in Upper Canada; and there are two villages of Senecas on 

the Alleguny Tiver, near the north line ot Pennsylvania, anda few 
VOR. If. 49 
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Delawares and Skawaghkees on Buffalo creek. Including these, 
and the Stockbridge and Mohegan Indians, in mes vicinity of On- 
eida, there were, in 177%, 6330 souls. 

By a treaty made in 1794, between the United States and 
the Six Nations. it was s'ipulated * that 45v0 dollars should be 
annually and forever expended in purchasing clothing. domestic 
animals. implements of husbandry. and other utensils, and in com- 
pensating useful artificers, who shall restde among them, and em- 
ployed for their benefit.” This allowance is distributed by a 
superintendant, in proportion to their numbers, which, in 1796, 
were as follows. 

Within the British lines. These 


Residing in the U. States. receive no part of the allowance. 
Mohawks 300 
Oneidas 628 
Cayugas 40 460 
Onondagas 450 
Tuscaroras 400 
Senecas 1780 
Stockbridge 390 
Brotherton 150 
3748 760° 


In 1817, the Oneidas appropriated 8000 dollars for the purpose 
of building a house of worship. The christian church here, at 
that time consisted of upwards of 50 members, under the pastoral 
care of the Rev Ele.zer Williams, who has received episco- 
pal ordination. Under his direc:ion these Indians have formed a 
Moral and an Agricultural Society, and are prospering. One of 
the Indians, in !817, raised 800 bushels of wheat. 

The QOneidas inhabit on Oneida creck, 21 miles west of old 
fort Stanwix. 

The Tuscaroras migrated from North-Carolina and the fron- 
tiers of Virginia, and were adopted by the Oneidas, with whom 
they have ever since lived. They were originally of the same 
nation. 

The Senecas inhabit on the Genessee river, at the Genessee 
castle. They have two towns of 6. or 70 souls cach. on French 
creek in Pennsylvania; and another town on Buffalo creek, at- 
tached to the British; two small towns on Allegany river, ate 
tached to the. Americans. Obeil, or Cornplanter, one of the Sen- 
eca chiefs, resided here A missionary from tie society in New- 
York has been oy received by the Seneca and Tuscarora 
tribes. 

‘he Mohawks were acknowledged by the other tribes, to use 
their own expression, to be “ the true oid heads of the confederacy ;”” 
and were formerly a powerful tribe, inbabiting on the Mohawk river. 
As they were strongly attached to the Jobuson famuly, on account of 
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Sir William Johnson, they emigrated to Canada, with Sir John 
Johnson, about the year 1776. 

Religion.] ‘Vhe great body of the people in this state, class theme 
selves under one or other of the foilowing denominauons, Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, Associate, and Dutch Reformed, churches, 
both presbysterian in government ; Bajtists, Methodists, Friends, 
German Lutherans, and Calvinists, Moravians, Catholics, Universal- 
ists, Jews and Shakers. Religion is not supported by law. In April, 
1784, the legislature of this state passed an act authorising all relig- 
ious denominations to appoint trustees, not less than three, nor more 
than nine, who shall be a body corporate, for the purpose of taking 
care of the temporalities of their respective congregations, and for 
the other purposes therein mentioned. 

The ministers of cvery denomination in the state are supported 
by the voluntary contributions of the people, raised, generally, by 
subscription, or by a tax upon the pews; except the Dutch churches 
in New-York, Schenectady, and Kingston. The first has large 
estates confirmed to it by a charter. The Episcopal church also in 
New-York possesses a very large estate in and near the city. 

Government.) The legislature is composed of a senate and house 
of representatives. A certain number of senators is chosen by each 
district. They hold their seats 4 years, anda fourth part of the 
members is elected every year. The representatives are chosen 
by the several counties annually. Voters for senators must possess 
a freehold tothe value of $250 clear of debt. Voters for representa- 
tives must possess a freehold to the value of $50, or have renteda 
tenement of 40 shillings yearly value. A council of revision, com- 
posed of the governor, chancellor, and the judges of the supreme 
court, is empowered to revise all bills passed by the two houses, and 
to return them to the house where they originated. If this is done, 
two thirds of both houses must repass them, or they are defeated. 
If it is not done in ten days from the time a bill is passed, it becomes 
a law of course. . 

The executive is composed of a governor, lieutenant governor, 
and council ofappointment. The governor is chosen every 3 years. 

The lieutenant governor, chosen for the same time, is president of 
the senate. The council of appointment consists of the guvernor 
and one senator from each district, chosen annually by the legisla- | 

ture. The governor presides, and has only a casting vote. It has 
the appointment of all subordinate offices, executive and judicial. 

The courts in the state are, a high court of errors and impeach- | 
ment, composed of the lieutenant governor, chancellor, judges of the - 
supreme court, and the senate; a court of ehancery, consisting of a 
chancellor appointed by the council of appointment, a supreme 
court, consisting of 5 judges appointed in the same manner, acourt 
ofadmiralty ; a court of exchequer; a court of oyer and terminer 
and general jail delivery ; a court of quarter sessions ; county courts 
consisting of 3 judges; and justices courts. Such parts of the com- 
mon and statute laws of England, as were recognized in April, 
1775, are still parts of the law of the state. 
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Population.} ‘The number of inhabitants was in the year 
1749 = =100,000 555.063 whites 
96.775 whites 2. a 18004 20.613 siaves >} 586,050 
nee ; 13,542 ae Opie 10.374 free b. 


220,008 whites i 91 8.690 whites 
BEBE 3 18.889 since aneieee a104 15.017 ans | 959,049 


314,133 whites 25,353 freebl. 
1790 21,324 slaves $ 340,120 


4.663 free bl. 
The items of the census of 1810, were as follows : 
males. females. total. 

Under 16.years of age 239.635 226,756 466.391 
Between 16 and 45 180,652 170,944 351.596 
45 and upwards 53,935 46.718 100,703 
Guamesmsceeeentl 

Total 474,372 444.418 918,690 


By this table it appears, that the population, in 1756, bas been in- 
creased, by its whole amount, once in 7 years. ‘The increase, in 
the last 10 years, was 372,999, and the ratio of increase 64 per cent. 
Should this ratio continue, the population, in 1820, will be 1,576,720. 
This state has 160,000 more white inhabitants than any state in the 
union, and is the second in the whole amount of its population. 
Militia | The number of militia, in 1789, was 42,679 ; in 1790, 
44,259 ; in 1791, 50,399; in 1800, 64.011; and in 1809, 102,068. 
The whole numberof males between 16 and 45,18 180,652. In 
1819, the official return was, 
- Infantry 109,274 Light Artillery 754 
Arullery 7,326 Cavalry 1,142 


Total 118,496 

Finances.} New-York is the richest state in the union. The 
funds of the state, at the commencement of the year 1811, exclusive 
of the school fund, amounted to &4,191,8035:25. The state debt, at 
that time, was $880,000. The state also possesscd about 1,000.000 
acres of land. The receipts into the treasury, in the year 1818, 
were $2,965,863. Expenditures $3,005,612. 

Banks.) In 1811, there were 15 banks in this state, the capitals 
of which together amounted to $11,840,000. Of these 5 were in 
the city of New-York ; the capitals of which amounted to $8,050,000. 
There are, (1819) inclucing branches, upwards of 40 banks in this 
state, 30 of which, in 1817, had capital to the amount of 24,000,000 
dollars. 

Manners and Customs.| The Dutch were the first settlers of 
New-York. Their numbers were consicdcrable, in 1664, when the 
province was taken by the English. ‘They settled chiefly on Man- 
hattan and Long islands, on the Hudson and Mohawk rivers; and 
their descendant¢ are sti]l found in these.places. | 

The ancestors of the inhabitants in the eastern and middle parts of 
Long island, were either natives of England or the immediate de- 
scendants of the first settlers of New-Lengland, and their manners 
and customs are similar to those of their ancestors. The counties 
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inhabited by the Dutch, have adopted the English manners in a 
great degree, but still retain many moues, paruculariy in their re- 
lizgion. which are peculiar to the Hollanders. They are industrious, 
Neat and economical in the management of their farms and their 
families, Whatever business they pursue, they generally toliow the. 
oid track of their forefathers, and scidom invent any vew improve- 
ments in agriculture, manufactures, or mechanics. They were 
the first setticrs of this state, and were particularly friendly tu the 
English colony that settled at Paymouth in New-Engiand, in 1620; 
-and continucd to be amicabiy disposed towards the English colonics 
east of them, unul the unhappy dispute arose concerning the lands 
on Connecticut river. 

The revolution and its consequences have had a very perceptible 
influence on a great part of the people in this state. Many, who 
had been tenants, became frecholders, and experienced as great 
ecvation of mind, as of circumstances; a spirit of liberality was 
diffused amung the Dutch, the clouds of ignorance and national 
prejudice were dispelled. Schools, academics, and colleges are 
established and establishing for the education of their chiluren, in 
the English and learned Janguages, and in the arts and sciences, 
and a literary and scientific spirit is evidently increasing. 

Tne manners and character of the inhabitants of every colony or 
state will take their coloring, in a greater or less degrce, from the 
peculiar manners of the first settlers. It is much more natural tor 
emigrants to adopt the customs of the original inhabitants, than the 
contrary, even thoygh the emigrants should, in length of time, be- 
come the most numerous. Hence it is that the neatness, economy 
and industry of the Dutch were early imitated by the first English 
settlers in this province, and, until the revolution, formed a distin- 
guishing trait in their provincial character. It is still discernible, 
though ina much less degree, and will probably continue visible 
for some years to come. | 

B: sides the Dutch and English already mentioned, there are in 
this state many emigrants from Scotland, Ireland, Germany, and 
some few from France. Many Germans are settled on the Mohawk, 
and some Scotch people on the Hudson, in the county of Washing- 
ton. The principal part of the two former settled in the city of 
New-York, and retain the manners, the religion, and some of them 
the language of their respective countries. The French emigrants 
settled principally at New-Rochelle and on Staten island, and their 
descendants, several of them, have filled some of the highest offices 
in the United States. 

Probably two thirds of the population of this state are now com- 
posed of New-Englanders, or their immediate descendants. These 
are, chiefly, emigrants from Massachusetts and Connecticut, and 
they retain much of the New-England character. -Although there 
is no law of the state to compel the support of clergymen, yet these 
people are settling them in every town where their numbers are 
sufficient tomaintain one; before the state had paid any attention to 
the support of common schools, they had established them in almost 
every settlement. 
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When the New-Englanders settle a town, they usually put up a 
one story log-house in the wilderness for a temporary residence ; and 
speedily ercct a large {tamed barn, covered with the best materials. 
In three or fuur years the log-house gives place toa framed house 
of two stories ; a large tract around it is under good cultivation ; and 
every thing wears the appearance of thrift and improvement. But 
in towns settled from the other states, or from: Europe, the log-house 
too often remains till it decays, and is then followed by another. 

The elections in this state in many places, are noisy and tumultu- 
ous; the candidates are determined on before in caucus; and 
oficial and pecuniary bribes are common. The laws respecting 
marriace are extremely loose. A large capital has, on many points, 
given law to public opinion and public manners. The towns in this 
State are too many of them built like cities. The houses are con- 
tizuous ; and the streets are narrow and dirty, and in some instances 
paved. The inhabitants thus get city modes of thinking, and living, 
and city vices. Horse racing isa common amusement here ; and is 
attended With its usual accompaniments, profanity, gambling, quar- 
relling, and drunkenness. These are too often witnessed at military 
revic ws. 

The character and manners of the inhabitants of this large and 
respectable state are fast improving, and it has a large body of men 
in the several prolessions of distinguished eminence and worth. 

Literature | After the revolution, the legislature established a 
corp»ration, consisting of 21 members, (two of whom are the gover. 
nor and lieutenant governor,) who are styled the, the regents of 
the university of New York.” They are entrusted with the care of 
the literature of the statc; have the power to establish and charter 
colleges and academies; and are to report annually the state of 
thesc institutions to the legislature. 

There are three colleges in this state, Columbia college, in the 
city of New-York, was fcunded in 1754; and tillthe revolution, had 
the name of king’s college. It is entrusted to a corporation of 24 
members. The instructors compose two faculties; a faculty of 
arts, and a faculty of physic. ‘The faculty of arts consists ofa presi- 
dent, provost, and professors of mathematics and natural philosophy, 
of logic and geography, of languages, of chemistry and agriculture, 
of oriental languages, of law, and of the French language. The 
faculty of physic consists of a dean, who lectures on clinical medi- 
cine, and of professors of botany, of anatomy, of the obstetric art, of 
materia medica, of the institutes of medicine, of surgery, and of the 
practice of physic. The number of studehts, under the faculty of 
arts, is at present small, but 1s increasing; the others are medical 
students merely. The college building is a stone edifice, 150 yards 
from the Hudson; containing 48 chambers, a chapel, dining-hall, 
library, museum, anatomical theatre, and philosophical chamber. 

The annual revenue of the collegiate funds amounts to $3,850. 
_ Union College, in Schenectady, was incorporated by the regents 
of the university, in 1794. The corporation consists of 24 members. 
The instructors are a president, 5 professors, viz. of moral philoso- 
phy and logic, of mathematics and natural philosophy, of Greek and 
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Latin, of chemistry and belle lettres; of the French Janguage, and 
S3tutors. The funds, in 1796, amounted to $42,422.60, and 1604 
acres of land. ‘The legislature has since, by lottery, granted’ the 
institution about $90,000, besides other grants. 

The college edifices, 2°in number, now stand pleasantly, somewhat 
elevated, on the E. side of the city, spacious and well contrived, cach 
200 feet long, 4 stories high, with two wings of 150 feet, containing , 
more than 100 rooms for the students; also, handsome accommoda- 
tions for the officers of the college and their familics—lecture, dining 
and library rooms. ‘These buildings are but part of a plan, which 
when perfected, will make this institution, so far as respects its 

edifices, and accommodations for its officers, more hike the Euroe 
pean universities, than any other in our country. The library has 
upwards of 5000 volumes; and the philosophical and chem- 
ical apparatus are complete; and the number of students, in 1818, 
was 122. The commencement is on the 4th Wednesday in Juiy. 
An academy of about 100 students is connected with the college. 

Hamilton College, in the town of Paris, 10 miles W. of Utica, was 
incorporated in the year 1812, by the revents of the university of the 
state of New-York. About $50,000 were subscribed by individuals, 
and the same sum granted by the legislature, to constitute the funds 
of the seminary ; since which, an addition has been made to them, 
by indirect grants of the Iegislature, of about $50,010. <A part of 
the funds have been expended in the erection of buiidings, and for 
other useful purposes. It has 3 professors, viz. of languages, of 
mathematics and natural philosophy, and of chemistry, and 2 tutors, 
with a good chemical and philosophical apparatus, and a library of 
about 20G0 volumes, and, in 1816. 69 students. The college build-: 
ings are, one of four stories, built of stone; one toree stories, of 
wood, and a college hall, and some buildings for the accommodation of 
the faculty. In aniche i the largest building stands an elegant bust 
of Hamilton, presented to the institution by several gentlemen in 
New-York. Thecollege buildings are situated on a hill of consid- 
erable elevation and yentle ascent, a little distance W. of Clinton vil- 
lage, in the town of Paris, Oncida county. The situation commands 
ao extensive and beautiful prospect, over a fine and well cultivated 
section of country. Clinton village is 105 miles west of Albany. 

This well endowed and well taught seminary, situated in the heart 
of ore of the most populous and flourishing sections of uur country, 
promises to be, at » period not distant, one of the most important 
institutions in the U. States. 

In 1811, there were upwards of 40 academiesin this state. A fund, 
fer the support of common schools, at that time, amounted to 
$493,326:29 ; the income of which, in 1£10, amounted to $36.427:64 
Beside this, the fund bud 314,770 acres of unsold land. A common 
school was, by Jaw, to be established’ within the limits of every 4 
square miles. Some time probably will be neccessary to furnish the 
state with common schools, on the Connecticut fvoting, with as 
geod a system, as competent directors, and as unexceptionable in- 
stractors. Since 1811, the progress in diffusing knowledge of all 
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the useful kinds, throughout this rising state, has been regular and 
rapid. 

Lscehiied Religious, and Humane.| The city of New-York is the 
seat of the Americun Bible Suciety, established in May, 1816, and 
also of The United Foreign Misstonary Society, composed of 
the Presbyterian, Reformed Dutch, and Associate Reformed church- 
es, established in 1817. Their object is to “spread the Gospel 
amony the Indians in N. America, the inhabitants of Mexico and 
S. America, and other portions of the heathen world.” 

In 1817 was incorporated * The New York Institution for the in- 
struction of the Deafand Dumb,” which went into operation in 
1818, under the care of Rev. Mr. Stansbury, who instructs on the 
plan of Dr. Watson of Envland. 

Cities and Towns.) Tie city of New-Yor« was founded by the 
Dutch, in 1614; and was then called New-Amsterdam. It is built 
on the S. end of the island of Manhattan, an island at the mouth of 
the Hudson, which has that river on the W.; the harbor on the S. 
the strait which connects Long Island sound with the harbor on the 
E.; and Haerlem creek, which separates it from West-Chester 
county, on the N. E. The island is 15 miles long, and no where 
more than 2 wide. Its width at the S. end is lessthan 1 mile. The 
harbor is a large bay, formed by the union of the Hudson with the 
strait of the sound, callcd East river. It is 4 miles wide from Lo: g 
Islundtothe Jersey shore, and extends 9 miles from the city to tie 
Narrows, through which it communicates with the ocean. It has 
every where sufficient depth for the largest vessels. Vhe city 
reaches about 4 miles on the East river,and 3 on the Hudson; is, 
on an average, a mile wide; andis about 10 miles incircuit. The 
3 principal streets are Pearl street, Broadway, and Greenwich 
street. The first is parallel with the East river; the other two with 
the Hudson; and they all run the whole length of the city. Tnese 
are intersected, though not at right angles, by streets running trom 
river to river. Pearl street, near the East river, is uneven, narrow, 
and crooked, and is the great seat of business. Broadway, in the 
middle of the city, is 70 feet wide, andruns N.and S. [tis generally 
very well built. Greenwich street near the Hudson is almost 
straight, and is wide and handsome. The battery is a fine public 
walk at the southern extremity of the city, containing several acres. 
The park is a small field of the same kind in front of the new city 
hall, containing half an acre. The modern houses in New-York 
are all of brick, and are generally well built. Many of them are 
handsome. The old ones are not very numerous; but many of 
them are of wood, and of a mean appearance. The new city hal) is 
a large and noble building of white marble, 216 feet long, by 105 
broad, cost $500,000. Federal hall is at the head of Broad street. 
The state prison is 2 miles from the southernmost point of the city, 
onthe bank of the Hudson. It isinclosed by a wall 16 feet high, is 
extensive, but has not been found entirely secure. ‘The New-York 
hospital, comprises the lying-in hospital, the hospital for the sick and 
disabled, in which were 175 persons in 1818, and the lunatic asylum, 
which had 72 persons, atthe abeve period. This institution has a well 
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selected library of about 4.000 vols. and is one of the most excellent 
of its kind. ‘The New-York society’s library has about 15.0U0 vols. ; 
and that of the historical socicty, about 5000, besides a valuable body 
of papers, and manuscripts. The American academy of Fine Aris is 
rich in its paintings ; as isthe New-York lyceum of Natural Ehistory ; 
and the ‘Am¢rican Muscum in thcir extensive scientific and curious 
colicctions. ‘The synod of the Associate Reformed church established 
a Theological Seminary in this city in 1805; the first in this country, 
which has since flourished ; and in 1818, had 26 students, 2 profess- 
ors, and a library of 5000 volumes. The city contains about 60 
places for public worship, for Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Dutch 
Reformed, Scotch Presbyterians, 2 German Lutheran and Calvinists, 
Methodists, 5 Baptists, | Moravians, 1 for Catholics, 1 for French 
Protestants, and | synagogue tor Jews. 
The population of the city was in the year 


1697 4.302 1790 =. 33,131 
1756 10,381 1800 60.439 
1771 —- 21,863 1805 75.770 
1786 =: 23,614 1810 93,914 


‘The inhabitants are more than one third of New-England origin. 
After these the most numerous are the Dutch and Scotch; and the 
English, Irish, and French. ‘She commerce of the city is far before 
that of any place in America; and, in the course ofa few ycars, will 
probably equal that of any city in the world, exccpt London. It 
Imports most of the goods consumed between the Raritan and the 
Connecticut, a coast of 130 miles, and betwecn the ocean and the 
lakes, a distance of 400. This extensite tract is rich, wealthy, and 
populous. ‘I'he grand western and northern canals will bring a 
vast accumulation of business and wealth to thts great city. The 
city contains manufactorics of very many kinds, more than can be 
here enumerated. The citizens suffer from the want of good water ; 
but the markcts are uncommonly well supplicd with meat, fish, 
poultry, vegetables, and fruiis of every kind, and with all the luxuries 
of foreign and domestic growth. The city is divided into 10 wards, 
each of which chooses an alderman. The mayor, one of the most 
important offices in the state, is appointed by the council of appoint- 
ment. 

ALBAKY was founded by the Dutch in 1623. and by them called 
Fort Orange. It capitulated to the English, Sept. 24, 1664, who 
called it Albany, in honor of the duke of York and Albany; and 
was incorporated in 1686. Itis the seat of the government of the 
state. It stands on the W. bank of the Hudson, 160 miles N. feom 
New-York, near the head of sloop navigation. The streets are 
generally crooked, but several of them are broad and well paved. 
State street is particularly handsome. Most of the old houses are 
buile in the Dutch style, and are of an indifferent appearance. But 
the new houses are now the most numerous, and great numbers of 
them are handsome. The appearance of the city is greatly changed 
within the last 20 years. It is now a well built handsome place, 
and every thing wears the appearance of thrift and improve- 
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ment. It contains 3 Presbyterian churches, 2 Dutch Reformed, 
1 Episcopalian, 1 High Dutch, 1 Methodist, 1 Baptist, | Friends, 
and | Cathohc: in all Ll. In 1712, the population was nearly 
4000. of wiom 450 were negro or Indian slaves. In 1797, 
ithad 863 houses, and 6021 inhabitants; in 1810, 9356. A ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are Dutch, and many of them are New- 
Enylanders. The city is supplied with excellent water by an 
aqueduct, which conveys it from a copious spring 5 miles distant, 
and conducts it toevery house. Here is a respectable academy with 
150 pupils. The city is pleasant and healthy,—has the best society, 
and is a place of great and increasing business. 

SCHENECTADY was built by the Dutch, upwards of 120 years 
since ; and stands onthe S. bank of the Mohawk, 16 miles W.N. W. 
of Albany, and the same distance from the mouth of the Mohawk. 
The streets are narrow, dirty, and crooked, and the houscs are al- 
most universally of the Dutch order of architecture. The public 
buildings are a court-house and jail, a Presbyterian, Dutch, Episco- 
pal, and Methodist church, and the coile;e edifices. Here isalsoan 
academy for young ladies. A bridge. 1000 fcet long, across the 
Mohawk, connects this city with the town on the opposite side of the 
river. The population in 1790, was 3,472 ; in 1800, 5,289; and in 
1810, 5,909. The town has littte commerce. 

Hupson stands at the head of ship navigation, on the E. bank of 
the Hudson, 124 miles N. from New-York, and 36S. from Albany. 
The first house was erected here in 1784. The population in 1790, 
was 2,584; in 1800, 3,664; and in 1810, 4,048. The city is laid 
out in large squares, divided by sjacious strects, crossing each other 
at right angles. Each square contains 30 lots, 2 deep, divided by a 
20 feet alley. Each lot is 20 feet in front and 120 deep. Water is 
brought to the town by an aqueduct froma spring 2 miles meant 
It has 4 houses for worship, an academy, and 2 banks. 

PouGukepsig is on the E. bank of the Hudson, half way be- 
tween New-York and Albany. It has 5 churches, and a very 
flourishing academy. ‘Fhe situation of the town is pleasant. Pop- 
ulation in 1800, 3,246; in 1810. 4,670. It has considerable trade. 

Buooktyn is 1 mile from New: York, on the opposite side of 
East river. In contains an Episcopal, a Dutch, and a Methodist 
church. The shore here is extremely bold. Population in 1800 
2,378 ; and in 1810, 4.4U2. | 

Troy isa beautiful and very flourishing town, on the E. bank of 
the Hudson, 6 miles N. from Albany. It contains 3895 inhabitants, 
has 6 houses for religious worship, and is a place of much business. 

LansisGBUHG is 3 miles N. from Troy, on the same bank of the 
river, and opposite the mouth of the Mohawk. Its population is 
3658. It has 4 houses of worship, an academy and bank. 

Utica, a pleasant, commercial, well built village, or district of 
Whitestown, incorporated with city privileges, and rapidly increas- 
ing, is situated on the S. bank of the Mohawk, 94 miles W. of Al- 
bany. ‘It is the centre ofa very active trade for the extensive and 
thriving western country, including part of Upper Canada, and Michi- 
gan Territory. It has 5 places for public worship, for Presbyterians, 
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Scotch Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Baptists, and Methodists, one 
‘for each; 3 banks, and an academy. It has a population of about 
2000 souls. Lat. 43° 4 N. long. 75° 12’ W. 

CANANDAIGUA 18 the seat of government for the county of 
Ontario, 110 miles W. of Utica, at the outlet of Canandaigua lake. 
The whole township contains about 4000 souls. The villaye, as it is 
called, contains half of these, who inhabit about 220 well built houscs. 
It has 3 places for public worship, | for Congregationalists, 1 for 
Episcopalians, and 1 for Methodists; a court-house and jail, an 
academy and 5 school houscs; and two private and respectable 
female schools, in which are taught the higher branches of educa- 
tion. It isa very pleasant town, in the midst of a rich country, and 
a place of active and lucrative business. 

Roads.) The number of incorporated turnpike companies in 
1811. was 135. Their stock amounted to $7.558.000; and their 
roads completed, extend 4,500 miles. The most important of these 
is the great western turnpike, reaching from Schenectady to Buf- 
falo, on lake Erie, a distance of 300 miles. The road between Al- 
bany and Schencctady, 16 miles, belongs to another company, and 
may be compared with the best in Europe. It cost about $100,000. 
The turnpike from Catskill west extends upwards of 100 miles. ‘lo 
these may be added the Chateaugua military road, of which we have 
not the particulars. 

Bridges.) There were in 1811, 86 bridge companies in this state, 
with ‘stock amounting to $509,000. Cayuga bridge is actoss the 
mouth of Cayuga lake, on the great western turnpike. Its length is 
one mile. It is laid out in 210 trestles; cach consisting of 3 posts 
connected hy 4 girts, and 4 braces. The posts are driven through 
the mud 30 feet, toa hard gravel bottom, and are 25 feet apart. 
The expense was $25,000, and the receipts have generally been 
about 25 percent. Montezuma bridge, in the town of Mentz, ex- 
tends 3 miles, with one island in its centre, and accommodates the 
northern turnpike, in its course along the ridge road,to Rochester 
and Lewiston. The Cohoez bridge is thrown across the Mohawk, 
10 miles north from Albany, and three quarters of a mile below the 
falis ; which are in full view, and form a magnificent spectacle. It 
is 960 feet long, 24 broad, and 15 above the river, the bed of which 
is principally of rock. It is supported by 13 solid stone pillars. 
Schenectady bridge, over the Mohawk, is about the same Iength. 
There is another over the same river, of one arch 80 feet in the 
chord, 50 miles above Schenectady ; and another at Utica, 120 feet 
long, also of one arch. There is a fine bridge over the Hudson at 
Waterford. Staat’s bridge crosses Abram’s creek, a little north 
from the city of Hudson, and 250 feet in length. Haerlem bridge 
erosses Haerlem creek, 8 miles from the city. A bridge at Car. 
thage, Ontario county, 30 rods below the lower falls, in the Genesee 
river, is a wonderful effort of human genius. The banks on cach 
side of the river are in height, 200 feet perpendicular, and 350 feet 
apart. The bridge resting on abutments of solid rock, consists of a 
single arch, suspended over this awful chasm, the centre of which 
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is 270® above the-water. The length of the chord of the arch js 
$52 teet, of the floor 700. The architect, Col. Ezra Brainerd. 

' Iniand Navigation.) The Hudson is chiefly a lonp, narrow bay, 
into which the tide flows 166 miles, as far as Troy. It is navigable 
for ships of any burthen to Hudson, 124 miles; and, for sloops of 
80 tons, to Albany Ship navigation to Albany is prevented by a 
nuinber of shoaJs and islands 6 or 8 miles belew the city, called the 
Overslaugh. It is doubted whether there is another river in the 
world, equally deep for so great a distance, which presents so feeble 
a current to ships ascending the stream. Lake Champlain bounds 
the state, on the east, for more than 100 miles, and is every where 
convenient for sloop navigation. The St. Lawrence stretches along 
the northwest frontier 120 miles, lake Ontario 200, on which are ~ 
4 steam boats, Niagara river 40, and lake Erie 70 miles. 

The canals between the Hudson and lake Champlain, have alreacy 
been described ; as well as those which connect Wood creek wh 
the Mohawk, and the contemplated grand canal, between lake Evie 
and the Hudson.t The grand canal, by order of the legislature, 
passed Feb. 1819, is to be continued from Seneca river to lake Erie. 
The receipts for the accomplishment of this great project, for the 
year 1818, were §427,726:36. Payments $483,530. 

Manufactures. The value of the manutactares of this state, cx- 
cluding doubtfu! articles, and valuing the manufactures which were 
entirely omitted, or imperfeetly returned by the marshal, in 1810, 
was $25,370.289. Previously to the year 1810, 413 carding ma- 
chines were in operation in this state; and during the year men- 
tioned 9,098,713 yards of cloth were manufactured. 

The number of paper mills in the state was then 28; of glass 
works 6; of powder mills 2; of rope walks 18 ; of sugar houses 10; 
of oil mills 28; of blast furnaces 11; of air furnaces 10; of cut nail 
manutactories 44; of forges 48; of trip hammers 40; of rolling 
and slitting mills 1; and of cotton manutactories 26. 


* Another account says 190 fect. 
7 Page 232. 

The following particulars of the nurthern canal, penned Dec. 1818, are in- 
teresting :— ‘ 

« “The excavation through the rocks at Whitehall landing, for the locks, 
(three in number, of 96 feet in length each, and 14 feet wide, embracing a lift 
of 26 feet, which reaches the summit level te Fort Ann, a distance of eleven 
miles, (excepting one small lift of four feet) is nearly completed; and these 
locks will be finished by the first of October next. The earth exeavation made 
by Smith and Wheeler is finished. the chambers for the locks at Fort Ann 
and Fort Edward are excavated and a great part of the stone is cotected. The 
lift at Fort Ann to gain the summit level between lake Champlain and the Hud- 
80n river, is about 24 feet, and the descent from that level to the Hudson is about 
SO teet. These locks are in such a state of ferwarduess that it may be presumed 
the will be completed in all the month of September next. The excavation 
between Fort Ann upon Wood Creek, and Fort Edward upon the Hudson, a dis- 
tance of about 14 miles, 1s finished, with the exception of about Zand a half miles. 
The culverts, waste weirs, and dams are contracted for and are progressing ; and 
but little doubt remains, that should the nextseason be ordinarily favourable, the 
canal between the lake and the Hadson will be finished in all its parts by the 
first of November next.—The question whether the canal shall be continued 
from Fert Edward to the tide waters of the river, rests with the Jegislature ; but 
itis presumed that an appropriation will be made at the ensuing season to em- 
brace that object. - 
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The following was the estimated value of the various manufac- 
tures: 


Cioth $5.682.828:62 Cordage — 538,000:00 
Leather 1,299,542:16 Refined sugar 420,706:00 
Distilled liquors 1,685,794:40 Oil 49,283:75 
Malt liquors 340,765:68 Cut nails 276.932:80 
Paper 238.268:00 Other iron 651,980:00 
Hats 249,035;00 - 

Glass 7 16,800:00 S$ 12,109,536:48 
Powder . 10,400:00 


The quantity of salt, made in that year, was 525.000 bushels; of 
Which 453,840 were made at Onondaga, 54,000 in Cayuga county, 
andthe remainder in the counties ot Genesce, Scneca, and Ontario, 
About 17,400 barrels of salt were transported in 1810, by Black 
Rock, on lake Erie, across the lake to supply the market of the west- 
ern part of Pennsylvania and: Ohio; and the next year 20.000 bar. 
tels. On lake Erie in 1811, were 10 vessels, measuring 548 tons, 
employed in the trade of this lake. Silk, to the amount of 2240 
skeins, was made <t Cayuga, in 1810. The article of flour proba- 
bly exceeded in value either of those in the table; the quantity of 
pot and pearl ashes and maple sugar is also very great; but we have 
seen no returns of the quantity or value of either of the three. 

Commerce.) The value of exports and imports, and the tonnage of 
this state, for the ycars stated, is exhibited in the following table. 


Domestic. Foreign. Total. 
1807 $ 9,957,416 $16,400,547 $26,357,963 
1810 10,928,573 6,313,757 17,242,330 
1816 14,168,291 5,521,740 19,690.03} 
1817 13,660,733 5,040,700 18,707,433 


The shipping belonging to the state, in 1809, was 251,525 
tons, beside that on lakes Erie, Ontario, and Champlain. In 
1816, 309,290 tons. Wheat is he staple of the state. The other 
great articles exported are Indian corn and meal, lumber, iron, pot 
and pearl ashes, naval stores, fish, and refined sugar ; beside the pro- 
ductions of the south and of foreign countries. Probably more than 
one half of the domestic exports of this state is derived from New- 
England and New-Jersey, and the southern states. This state paid 
to the United States, in 1815, $14,491,739:30. 
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CHAP. ITI. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHY . 


CLIMATE AND SEASONS, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AKD 
AGRICULTUKE, RIVERS, LAKES, BAYS, MOUNTAINS, BOT=- 
ANY, ZOOLOGY, MINERALOGY, MINERAL WATERS, NATO- 
RAL CURIOSITIES, ISLANDS. 


Climate and Seasons.| THIS state stretches through more than 
4 degrees of latitude. There is considerable diversity in the tem- 
perature of the two extremes. The greatest range of the ther- 
” mometer is from 24° below, to 95° above the cypher of Fahrenheit. 
The climate of the countries between lake Ontario and Pennsyl- 
vania is much warmer than that of those farther cast. The earliest 
forest treesin this tract put forth their leavcs in the first week of 
May ; and the oak and other late trees by the 20th. Maize is 
planted between the I5th and 25th. Rye begins to ripen, and hay 
to be cut, about the 4th of July; and wheat about the 20th. The 
shallow ponds and brooks freeze early in October, and snow come 
monly falls by the 20th of November. It seldom .excecds a foot in 
depth. Cattle are sometimes kept in pastures till January, and on 
the Genesee flats nearly the whole winter. The fever and ague is 
the common disease throughout the state. It prevails on the Hud. 
son, and on Jake Champlain, on the Mohawk and the St. Lawrence, 
on the Chenango and the Oswego, on the Genesce and the Niagara. 
The country, between Pennsylvania and lake Ontario, is the least 
healthy part of the state. Malignant bilious fevers are very com- 
mon, and prove extremely prejudicial to strangers. This is par- 
ticularly true on the banks of the Genesee. They occur also fre- 
quently between Champlain and the St. Lawrence. 

Face of the Country.) That part of the state which lies between 
the Hudson and Chenango may be characterized as mountainous, 
and the direction of the ranges is from S. W.toN. E. A narrow 
tract on and near the Pennsylvania line is generally hilly. The 
country between that and lake Ontario isan extensive level, with- 
out a hill in the whole extent deserving the name of a mountain. 
The country around lake Ontario, on the S. and E has a very singu- 
lar surface. Lake Erie is more than 300 fect above lake Ontario. 
The country around it is of course much higher. This high tract, 
is a level, and reaches eastward a great distance. The descent from 
it towards Ontario is not irregular and imperceptible ; but is made 
by three successive pitches, or steeps, with a wide interval of level 
land between them. Two of these extend eastward from the bank 
of the Niagara, nearly parallel with each other, and about 14 miles 
apart. The upper er southern pitch commences at Buffalo, 
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atthe mouth of lake Erie. The middle pitch commences at the 
falls; und alter an eastern course of 50 or 60 miles. bends towards, 
and approaches the upper; after which they both take a southern 
direction tor 30 miles, and meet the Genesee. That river falls 
60 feet over the upper, and iu no great distance, 90 more over the 
middle pitch. These falls are about SO miles south from the 
western turnpike in the township of Avon.* On the eastern side 
of the Genesee these pitches diverge. The upper stretches a 
little north of east around the mouth of Canandagua lake to the 
west side of the Seneca, and thence runs south between that and 
Crooked lake. to the high grounds of the Tioga. The other passes 
north of Seneca, Cayuga, Owasco. Skeneatcles, and Otisco lakes ; 
and thence keeps an eastern direction to the hills, from whose 
southern declivities fow the Chenango and Unadilla. The north- 
ern or lower pitch branches from the middle one near the Eighteen 
Mile Run; (a stream which empties eighteen miles E. trom the 
Niagara ;) and diverging northward. proceeds with a progress 
sometimes indistinct to the lower falls of the Genesee; the de- 
scent of which is 96 feet, and their distance from its mouth 10 
miles. Here it crosses the river ; and. assuming more the appear 
ance of a ridge. stretches eastward to the falls of the Oswego, 12 
miles from its mouth. We know not whether this ridge here turns 
to the north, and forms the lower cataract of the castern rivers of 
lake Ontario. 

The country in te northeastern part of the state is generally 
hilly ; and the height of land. between Champlain and the St. Law- 
rence, is a range of mountains of considerable height. A strip of 
land about 30 miles wide along the St. Lawrence is uneven. At 
that distance It becomes rough and broken. 

Soil and Agriculture.| The whole tract of country between the 
Susquehannah and the Genesee is very fertile.’ This is particu- 
larly true of Seneca county, which lies between Seneca and Cay- 
uga lakes, of the valley of the Chenango, and of the Genesee flats. 
These last include a strip of about 60,000 acres, lying on both 
sides of the river, in some places nearly two miles wide. These 
flats produce 100 bushels of maize to the acre, and are probably 
as rich as land can be. West of the Genesee the soil is less uni- 
formly good. That near lake Ontario is the best. An extensive 
tract lying west from Massachusetts, and including the counties 
of Rensellaer. Columbia, Greene, Scoharie, Albany, and Schenec- 
tady. has but an indifferent soil. Dutchess and West-Chester are 
excellent Jand, and in high cultivation.. The country along the 
Mohawk, west of the Oneida village, is very rich. The exten- 
sive fats of Herkimer have been cultivated a long period, and 
have lost none of their fertility. In the counties southeast of the 
Chenango, the hills are covered with fine timber, and when clear- 
ed make excellent pasture; and the intervening vallies produce 
grass and every kind of grain in abundance. The county north 


* Formerly called Hartford. 
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of the Mohawk is also generally fertile. The basis of the soil 
within 20 miles of the St. Lawrence is a stiff clay, on the high 
grounds covered with loam, and in the low grounds appearing en 
the surface. The lands along the Black river are among the best 
in the state. 

Wheat is more extensively raised in this state, than all other 
grains. ‘The next after it,is maize. This and peas are exported in 
large quantities, Rye is chiefly raised for the distilleries, and bar- 
ley for the breweries. Dutchess county is one of the oldest, and is 
under the best cultivation. Inthe new scttled parts of the state the 
farmers have such an abundance of excellent land that they pay 
little attention to improvements in agriculture. 

Rivers.) Niagara river and the St. Lawrence are both en the 
froptiers. The Hudson, which runs wholly in this state, has already 
heen described. The Allegany, Susquehannah, Delaware, Passaic, 
and Hackensac all find their sources here. 

The Mohawk rises N. of Fort Stanwix or Rome, 8 miles from 
Black river, and running S. 20 miles to the site of the old fort, 
there turns eastward. Its course is thence E. by S. 130 miles to the 
Hudson, into which it empties opposite Lansingsburg, 169 miles 
above New-York. The descents and distances on this river, by an 
accurate admeasurement, are as follows: 

| miles. feet. 


From fort Stanwix to Little Falls 48 59% 
Little Falls ‘ 3 42 

Thence to Schenectady 573 1103 
Thence to Lansing mills 123 281 


Thence to the Hudson, including the Cohocz (70 feet) 43 140 
. 1231 3805 

The Mohawk runs ina deep ravine, and is wild and impetuous. 
There is generally along its banks a vale of rich soil. But in va- 
rious places, spurs from neighbouring hills project themselves to 
the edge of the river. Its chief tributaries from the N. are Great 
and Little Canada creeks. The former empties at Herkimer ; the 
latter 13 miles below. They are long, rapid, and unnavigable ; and 
run in deep ravines, in the midst of an exceedingly rich and produc- 
tive country. On the S. the Scoharie, descending from the Catskill. 
mountains, rolls northward with the impetuosity of a torrent, and 
joins the Mohawk at Fort Hunter. Its waters have scooped out a 
wide and deep ravine for more than 80 miles. 

The Genese€ Vises in Pennsylvania, a few miles from its N. line, 
and pursues a northwesterly course of about 50 miles, and thena 
northeasterly one of 70, to lake Ontario. Its falls and flats have 
been mentioned. In the springs this river is a torrent; inthe autumna 
it is nearly dry. 

Oswego river has two stiacipa branches. The eastern branch 
rises about 20 miles N. of Rome, where itis called Wood creek. 
From Rome it runs westward to the E. end of the Oneida lake ; 23 
miles by its meanders, but only 14 as straightened by 13 canals. In 
this distance it falls 60 feet; and 14 miles from the lake receives 
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Fish creek from the N. along whose banks, for 20 miles from its 
mouth, the Oneida Indians have reserved half a mile, on each side, 
for the purpose of taking salmon. Issuing from the W. end of the 
Oneida, ittakes the name of Quondaga, which it retains to the Three 
river point; meandering 18 miles to accomplish 8. Here it re- 
ceives the Seneca, or the western branch, and takes the name of the 
Oswego. Its course hence is N. W. 45 miles, to lake Ontario. Be- 
tween this Jake and the Oneida the whole descent is 130 feet. The 
chicf fall is 12 miles from the mouth of the Oswego, and thence 
there is a continued rapid to lake Ontario. ‘Phe other branch, Sen- 
éca river, finds its most distant source in that of Meed creck on the 
west side of Canandagua lake. Thence it winds N. and E. about 
40 miles, and receives the watcrs of that lake through a river of the 
same pamc. About 20 miles farther east, (the last fifteen of which 
are boatable.) it is joined by the river Scayace, (the common outlet 
of Cryoked, Seneca, and Cayuga lakes,) and there first takes the 
mame of Seneca river. Proceeding northwardly, it receives the 
waters of Owasco and Skeneateles lakes ; and, after flowing through 
Cross lake, those of Salt or Onondaga lake, and lake Otisco, by the 
game channel, mingles with Onondaga river. 

Black river heads near the sources of Great Canada creek, and 
rans S. W. 20 miles. There bending N.N_ W. in about the same 
distance it receives Moose creck fromthe E. As they unite, they 
rush over a precipice 63 feet perpendicular, into a broad basin. 
Hence it fiuws, a broad and quiet stream, 42 miles in the same di- 
rection ; when, passing an inconsiderable fall, it turns W. by S. 
and, after a course of 25 miles, empties into Hungry bay, 20 miles 
S. of the outlet of lake Ontario. 

Racket river rises wear the Hudson, and at first runs N.E. It 
has a portage of 1 mile to Moose creck, and of 13 mile to the Hud- 
son. After passing through three considerable lakes, the lowest 
of which is 40 milcs from its source, itruns N. W. 5Q miles, and 
in this distance has more than 20 falis and rapids; some of which 
are 20, otners 40, and one 150 feet high. In this distance it is 
generally 100 yards broad; but, in one place, only 5 feet Turning 
again to the N. E. it bas a gentle current for 30 miles to the St. 
Lawrence. 

Grass river runs N. W. about 50 miles,and N. E. 40, emptying 
a little W. of Racket river. 

Tne Oswegatchie, heads near some of the branches of Black 
river, and pursues an uncommonly crooked course of 8u or 90 
milics to the St Lawrence. It receives 7 miles above its mouth, 
the waters of Oswegatchie lake from the S W. 

St. Regis and Saimon rivers both run the chief part of their course 
in New-York, and fall into the St. Lawrence in Canada. 

Big Chazy river falls into lake Champlain, a few miles from Can- 
ada, and is vavigable 7 miles. The Saranac heads in several lakes 
near Rackct river, and runs N. E. 70 milcs, emptying into the sume 
Jake at Plattsburg. Sable river, a Inttle S. of this, has a remarkable 
succession of falls; the greatest of which is 40 feet, and the whole 
descent 200. At the footof tbe greatest the water is unfathomable. 
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The stream is here contradicted by rocks 40 feet high, toa breadth 
of 40 feet. 

The chief tributaries of the Hudson @re from the E. Battenkill, 
the Hoosac, and the Croton ; and, from the W. beside the Mohawk, 
the Saucondauga, Catskill, Esopus creek, and Wallkill. - 

The Chenango is a considerable branch of the Susquehannah. 
The Tyoga, the chief western branch of that river, receives Cawan- 
. Isque, Conesteo, and Conhoctoh creeks, and is itself boatable 50 
miles. 

Cattesaugus and Buffalo creeks fall into lake Erie; and the 
Tonewanto empties into the Niagara, after a course of 40 miles ; of 
which it is boatable, after its fall of 25 feet over the upper pitch, 
28 miles. : 

Lakes.| Erie, Ontario, and Champlain each form a part of the 
boundary of New-York. 

Lake George lics S. W. of lake Champlain, and is 37 miles long, 
and from | to 7 broad. On each side it 1s skirted by lofty moun- 
tains. Its banks, however, are uncommonly regular and handsome ; 
and its water is so transparent, that the bottom is visible at almost 
any depth. It embosoms more than 200 beautiful islands, moet of 
which are covered with white pine, cedar, spruce, and hemlock 
trees. It falls into lake Champlain by a channel 3 miles in length, 
in the course of which its waters fail upwards of 100 feet. Scaroon 
lake, in Montgomery caqunty, is one of the sources of the Hudson, 
and is 12 miles long and 1 broad. 

_ Oneida lake is 29 miles long and 5 broad. It abounds in the sal- 
mon of the lakes. Frem the south it receives the waters of Cezenovia 
lake, through the Chittenango. 

Onondaga, or Salt lake, 1s 6 miles long and } broad. On the S. 
W. it receives the waters of the Otisco, by a strcam 16 miles long ; 
and, at the N. end, flows through a short channel into Seneca river. 
Skeneateles lake is 14 miles long, and | broad. Its waters flow in- 
to Seneca river, where it enters Cross lake. Owosco lake is 11 
“miles long and 1 broad. and is discharged into the same river. 

Cayuga lake is 40 miles long, and trom 2 to 4 broad, abounding 
with salmon, bass, cels, and cat fish. : 

Seneca lake is 40 miles long, and from 2 to 3 wide. Its outlet, 
the Scayace, runs N. of E. !2 miles, and talls into Cayuga lake near 
its mouth. Its length, from that lake to mud creek, is about 4 miles. 
Crooked lake is 15 miles long, and from | to2 wide. A short stream 
connects it with the Seneca. Canandayua lake is 15 miles long 
and nearly 2 broad. Mud lake, Honeyoy, Hemlock, and Canesus 
Takes are from 5 to 7 miles long. 

Chataoghque lake lies 9 miles from lake Erie. It is 18 miles 
long and 3 broad. Its waters flow through Connewango creek : into 
the Allegany river. Boats go from the head of this lake to New- 
Orleans. 

Otsego and Caniaderago lakes are the two sources of the Sus- 
quehannah. The first is 9 miles long and 1 wide. The other is 
nearly as large. 

Oswegatchie lake is 18 miles long, and nearly perailel with the 
St. Lawrence. 
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Bays.| New-York bay is 9 miles long and 4 broad, and spreads 
to the southward of Manhattan island; having Long island on the 
E. and New-Jersey and Staten island on the W. On the N. it 
opens into the Hudson; on the N. E. through East river, into 
the Sound; on the W. between Staten island and Bergen neck into 
Newark bay; and on the S. between Staten and Long islands, 
through the Varrows, into Amboy bay and the Atlantic. 

South bay is an arm of lake Chagpplain, at its southwestern ex- 
tremity. Wood creck flows into the strait which joins it with the 
lake. 7 

Hungry bay is an arm of lake Ontario, 20 miles S. of the St. 
Lawrence. ; | 

Mountains.| The Catskill mountains are the highest land in the 
state. They lie within 2 miles of the Hudson, and are the N. E. 
termination of the Allegany ridge. The following statement of 
the heights of mountains on Hudson river, was calculated by Capt. 
Patridge, and is deemed correct. 


_ HIGHLANDS. 

Anthony’s Nose, 935 fect. | Su ar Loaf, 866 feet. 
Bare Mouut, 1350 Bull Hill, 1484 
Crow Nest, 1418 Break Neck, _1187 
Butter Hill, 1529 Oid Beacon, 1471 
New Beacon, 1585 W. P. Plain, 188 

Port Putman, 598 feet. 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
Round Top, 3105 feet. ] High Peak, 3019 feet. 
BELOW NEW-YORK. 
Neversink Heights, 282 fect. | Staten Island, 307 feet. 


Hempstead Harbor Hill, 319 feet. 
A part of Taghconnuc mountain is in Columbia county, The high- 
Jands front upon the Hudson for 18 miles, and are between 40 and 
60 N. of New-York. They are the N. E. termination of the Blue 
ridge. 

Botany.) The most common forest trees west of the Chenango 
are the sugar maple, beech, basswood, oak,and elm. The hilly parts 
are generally covered with oak. Here and elsewhere also are found 
the pine, spruce, whitewood, wild cherry, white, black, and shag- 
bark walnut, wild plum, sassafras, dogwood, cedar, fir, butternut, and 
aspen. Of shrubs and plants the most noted are wild hops, fox 
grapes, ginseng, sarsaparilla, snakeroot, spikenard, mandrake, wild 
gooseberry, and cranberry. . 

Zoology.| Bears, wolves, and deer, are still found in the forests. 
Squirrels are very numerous. : 

Minerale.) Iron ore is spread over the state. Lead is found in 
Herkimer county, and silver at Philipsburg. Mines of zinc and cop- 
per have been discovered. Slate and plaster of Paris are abundant. 
Coal, sulphur, marble, and isingglass have also bcen found. 

Mineral Waters.| The salt springs have already been noticed. 
Balistown springs, 30 miles N. of Albany, are in the bottom of a 
basin of about 50 acres in extent. The soil, for 6 miles around, is 
‘peor and sandy. The waters are strongly impregnated with iron 
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soda, common salt, and carbonic acid. Six fountains have already 
been opened, including a new one lately discovered, which rises 
through a tube, 4 or 5 feet from the surface of the earth. Their 
temperatute in summer is 49° of Fahrenheit. They are deemed 
a specific in loss of appetite and incigestion, and are highly ser- 
viceable in hypochondriac and bilious cases. in obstructions and 
cutaneous disorders, and in the stone and gravel. They are hurt- 
ful in infummatory disorders afd consumptions. 

Saratoga springs are 10 miles northeast from Ballstown, in a 
shallow vale or marsh. The ingredients are the same in both 
springs, but are strongest in those of Saratoga. These springs 
are very efficacious in rheumatism. One of these springs is 
covered by a natural calcareous curve in shape of the frustum of a 
cone. Itis 6 feet high, and the orifice at the top is 6 inches over. 
It ig sald 4213 persons visited these springs in 1818. 

New-Lebanon spring is in the township of Canaan, 29 miles S. 
E. from Albany. It is on the south side, rear the bottom, of a 
gentle escent, a few rods west from the Massachusetts line. The 
waters are warm, and their mineral properties are not very strongly 
marked. 

In the town of Rensellaer. nearly opposite Albany, a mineral 
spring has been discovered, with many of the properties of those 
of Saratoga. 

In Farmington, 12 miles from Geneva, there are two large sul- 
phur springs about 100 rods apert. Around each the sulphur is 
for some distance 3 or 4 feet deep. There is another in Litchfield, 
15 miles south from Utica. There is elso a spring which emits a 
highly sulphureous smell on the west bank of Racket river, 12 
miles from its mouth. 

Natural Curiosities.) The falls of Niagara have already been 
described. 

There is a singular cave at Rhinebec in Dutchess county. The 
entrance between two large rocks on the declivity of a steep hill, 
is a short and small horizontal passage, to a narrow perpendicular 
passage, about 10 feet long, from 8 to 10 broad, and 4 high. A 
Narrow passage conducts froma this to a second room, 13 feet loag, 
but higher and broader than the first. Numerous calcareous sta- 
Jactites depend from the roof of this room, and some stalagmites 
rise from the floor. These in various places have met, and form 
solid pillars reaching from the roof to the floor, some of more than 
two feet in circumference. This cave was discovered in 1792, by 
a lad, accidentally passing near its entrance. On prying inte the 
gloomy recess, he saw a ladder placed in the perpendicular pas- 
sage, at the foot of which he found several bits of cloth and pteces 
of leather scattered about the floor. Probably it had been the re- 
sort, during the war, of some of that numerous cisss of mankind, 
who find daylight a serious inconvenience. 

In Willsborough, on lake Champlain, isa curious split rock. 
The whole coast of the lake, for a number of miles, is formed by 
rude and rocky meuntains, which seem to khang over the water, 
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and threaten the passing sailor. From one extremity of these 
cliffs a rocky promontory projected about 50 yards into the lake. 
By some violent convulsion of nature it has been broken off, and 
removed from the main rock about 20 feet The opposite sides 
exactly fit each other, the prominences of each corresponding 
perfectly with the cavities ofthe other. The point broken off con- 
tains about half an acre, and is covered with wood. The height of 
the rock above the water, on each side of the fissure is about 12 
feet. 

In Montgomery county, a small. but rapid stream, falls into 
Seroon or Scaroon lake. At some distance above its mouth it runs 
under a hill, whose base is 60 or 70 yards in diameter. torming a 
curious and beautiful arch in the rock. as white as snow. 

In the southeast part of lake Erie. about 20 rods from the shore, 
there is a curious spring, which boils up from the bottom of the 
lake. The water is here 4 andahalf feet deep. The waterofthe 
spring rises with some force through that of the luke, and may be 
collected. It takes fire when a brand is thrust into it; and, when 
drank, proves a powerful emetic. 

On the north side of the mountains, in Orange county, is a very 
valuabie tract called Drowned Lands, containing about 40 or 50.0.:0 
acres. The waters, which descend from the surrounding hills, 
being but slowly discharged by the river issuing from it, cover 
these vast meadows every winter and render them extremely fer- 
tile ; but they expose the inhabitants in the vicinity to intermit- 
teats. The Walikill river, which passes through this extensive 
amphibious tract, and empties inte Hudson river, is, in the spring; 
stored with very large ecls in great plenty ; the bottom of this 
river is a broken rock; and it is supposed. that for 20001. the 
channel might be deepened so as to let off all the waters trom the 
meadows, and thereby redeem from the floods a large tract of rich 
land, fer grass, hemp, and Indian corn. 

Islands.) Long island is separated from Connecticut and the 
county of West-Chester, by the sound ; from York island by the 
East river; and from Staten island by the Narrows. It is 140 
miles long, and from 1 to 15 broad. When first discovered, Wa- 
yandance, the principal sachem in Suffolk county, lived at Mon- 
tauk. The names of the tribes in the eastern part of the island, 
when it was discovered, were the Matinicoce, west of Huntington ; 
the Massaficags, in the south part of that town; the Sicatuges, in 
Islip; the Vifaquauge, in Smithtown; the Shinnacece, in South- 
ampton;: the Corchangs, in Southold; and the Montauketts, in 
Easthampton. A few of their descendants are still found on Mon- 
tauk. In 1633, Sassacus, the Pequod sachem, had for some time 
exercised royal power over these Indians; and, after the destruc- 
tion of the Pequods, the colony of Connecticut had jurisdiction 
over this part of the island. Its territorial right appears not to 
have been relinquished, till the year 1664. The population of the 
island, in 1790, was 41,782 ; in 1800, 42.097 ; and in 1810, 48.752. 
It js divided into 3.counties, King’s, Queen’s, and Suffolk. King’s, 
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at the west end of the island, is 10 miles long, and 8 broad, con- 
tains 6 townships, and is inhabited chiefly by Dutch. Its largest 
town is Brooklyn. ° 

Queen’s lies east of King’s, is 30 miles long, and 12 broad. cos- 
tains 6 townships, add is inhabited partly by Dutch and partly by 
English. Hempstead, the most populous township, contains 5804 
inhabitants Suffolk is 100 miles long. and 10 broad, and compre- 
hends two thirds of the island. It contains 9 townships, and is m- 
babited almost wholly by English. It was first settled by emi- 
grants from Lynn, in Missachusetts. A ridge of hills extends, 
on the north side of the island, from Southold to the W. end of the 
‘sland. ‘he north side is chiefly flat land, naturally covered with 
yellow pines. King’s county, and the western part of Queen’s, have 
been rendered fertile and produetive by husbandry. The greater 
pert of Suffolk has a poor, thin soil, and much of it is not worth 
cultivating. The north side is the best. The productions are cat- 
tle. sheep, hogs, poultry, cord-wood, clover seed, flax seed, barley, 
maize. hops, deer skins, and venison for the New-York market. 
liempstead plain, in the eastern part of Queen’s, is 16 miles long 
from east to west, and 8 Lroad. It is a perfect level, covered with 
nothing but a wild, rank grass, except .in three or four places, in 
which are found a few trees of stinted growth: (these places are 
called Islands.) The soil of the plain is black, and apparently rich ; 
but it is, in fact, remarkably barren. It is an immense open com~ 
mon, on which a considerable number of cattle graze, during the 
warm season, for a meagre subsistence. “It is a favorite race 
ground with the New-York sportsmen, and numbers of them come 
here annually to shoot plover, which are very abundant. South of 
’ the plain, lies another, 2 miles wide, called the Shrub-oak filain, from 
its being every where covered with shrivelled shrub-oaks, none 
of which are above 4 feet high, and many of them probably 100 
years old. Great numbers of deer and growse occupy this strange 
retreat. Hempstead hill, in this county, (Queen’s) is 319 feet high, 


from high water mark. An extensive shrub-oak plain lies on. 


the eastern border of Hempstead plain, in Suffolk county. 

The eastern end of the island opens like a shark’s mouth. The 
southern promontory is the township of Fasthampton, and is 20 
miles long and rarely more than | wide. The extremity is a Cape, 


well known to mariners, called Montauk point ; on which a light- 
house is erected, 100 feet high from the surface of the hill, and 170 


from that of the ocean. , The country west of the point for 7 miles 


is somewhat uneven; but is solid land with a tolerable soil, and is 


covered with grass. West of this for 11 miles lies a narrow. 


marshy sand beach, which has been gradually gained from the ocean ; 
although, in high tides, its waves, even now, claim the greater part 
of it. Its Indian name was -Viefeag, or water land. The land west 


of this beach for two miles is a high sandy plain, in which the sand is. 


blown by the winds into hills of every variety of form. The northern 


promontory is chiefly in the township of Southold, and is 12 miles 


- 
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The bay between these two pronrontories is called Great or Pe- 
conic bay. <A town at the head of the bay is called Riverhead. It 
embosoms a number of islands, Of these Gardiner’s island is 7 
miles long, contains 3000 acres, was settled in 1639 by Lion Gar- 
diner, and is now the property of one of his descendants. Shelter 
island, called by the Indians Lanhansac-a-haqguatwomac, or the 
island sheltered by other islands, contains about 4,000 acres ; and is 
separated by two ferries of § of a mile from Southold, and one of 
the same width from Hog’s neck in Southampton. Robin’s island 
contains 400 acres of middling land, and produces wood. bricks. corn, 
and wool. The principal bay on the N. side of the island is Hunt- 
ington harbor. a 

The principal rivers are Peconic, river, which empties into Great 
bay, Connecticut river which empties on the S. side of the island. - 
Roconkama pond, near the centre of the island, between Smithtown 
and Islip, is observed to rise and fall every 7 years. On the S. side 
of the island, a narrew beach puts out westward from Southampton, 
reaching to the west end of the island, and is not less than 100 miles 
long. ‘There are various inlets through the beach, which admit ves- 
sels of 60 or 70 tons. The Jong narrow bay formed by the beach 
is, in the widest places, 3 miles broad. 

Manhattan island has already been described. 

Staten island, 9 miles S. of Manhattan island, is separated by 
Arthur Kull sound from New-Jersey, on the N. and W.; has York 
bay on the N. E. the Narrows on, the E. and Amboy bay on the S, 
10. It constitutes the county of Richmond, is 18 miles long, and 
6or7 broad, It contains 4 townships. The population in 1790, 
was 3835; in 1800, 4563; in 18!0, 5347. The inhabitants are 
chiefly of Dutch and French extraction. The land is generally 
rough and hilly ; Tompkins’ hill the highest point, is 307 feet above 
the level ofthe sea, but on the south side is a considerable tract of 
level good land. The chief village is Richmond, in the township, 
of Southfield. Fresh Kill is the name of the largest creek. 

Fishers’ island lies off Stonington harbor in Connecticut. It is 9 
niles long, and contains about 4000 acres, and 9 or 10 families. It 
is included in the township of Southold. The land is uneven. The 
produce is corn, sheep, and cheese. 

Great and Little Gull islands lie west of Fisher’s island. The 
- first contains 12 acres of fine rich soil; the last is a rock of half an 
acre, on which a lighthouse is erected. 

Plum island lies west of these, and is separated from Southold 
by a strait of Zofa mile, called Plum Gut. It contains 800 acres . 
of excellent land, and was bought of the old Long island sachem, 
Wayandance, in 1657, by Samuel Wyllys, of Hartford, for a barrel 
of biscuit,and 100 fish-hooks and muxes (a kindof broad awl.) Its 
shores abound with black fish and lobsters. 

Grand isle, in Niagara river, belongs wholly to the state of New- 
York. It is 6 miles long, and 3 broad, The south end is 4 miles 
frem Buffalo. : 
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NEW-JERSEY. 
CHAP. I. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, NAMB, HISTORY, BEo 
LIGION, GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, MILITIA, MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS, LITERATURE, CITIES AND TOWNS, PRAC- 
TICK OF PHYSIC, PRACTICE OF LAW, ROADS, BRIDGES, 
MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE. 


Extent.| NEW-JERSEY is situated between lat. 39° and 4!, 
24 N.and between lon 74° and 75,29 W. It is 160 miles long, 
from N. to S. Its least breadth, in the centre, is 42 miles; the great- 
est breadth, in the north, is 70, andin the south, 76. The state con- 
tains about 8320 square miles, or 5,324,000 acres. The quantity of 
Jand valued in this state, in assessing the U. States tax in 1799, was 
2,788.282 acres, valued at $27 ,287,981:89. 

Boundaries.) On the N. is New-York, from which it is separated 
by a line drawn from the mouth of Mahakamak river, in lat. 41, 24, 
toa pointin Hudson river, in lat. 41°; on the E. and S.E it has 
- Hudson river, New- York bay, and the Atlantic ocean ; on the S. W. 
and W. Delaware bay and river, which separate thie state from the 


states of Delaware and Pennsy!vania. 
Divisions.| The state is divided into 13 counties and 116 towns. 


Counties. No. of Population. Chief towns. 
towns. in 1790. in 1800. in 1810. 
Cape May 3 2,571 - 3,066 3,632 Court House 
Cumberland 8 8248 9.529 12,670 Bridgetown 
Salem 9 10,437 11,3871 12791 Salem 
Gloucester {| 10 13,360 16,115 19,744 NM eccntedt 
; Burlington 
Burlington 12 18,095 21,521 24,979 Randenen 
Hunterdon 10 20,253 21,361 924,553 Tasrgstror 
Sussex® J 15 19,500 22,534 25,549 Newtown 
Bergen 7 12,601 15,156 16,603 Hackinsac 
Essex 10 17,785 22,269 95,9846 9 Newark 
: : : Elizabethtown, 
Middicsex @ 15.936 17,890 320,881 NewBrueswick 
Monmotutht 7 16918 19,872 922,150 Freehold 
Somerset 7 12,206 12,815 14,728  #Boundbroek 
Morris 10 16,216 17,750 21,8236 Morristown | 
—— ——e 
Total 13 116 184,139 211,149 945,562 


* The 7 counties named 


Cape May and Gloucester extend across to the sea. 
These 4 next counties lié from N. to S. on the eastern side of the state, 


above Sussex lie from S.to N. on Delaware river, 


’ 
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Name.| In the original patent by the duke of York to Lord Berke- 
ley and Sir George Carteret, the province is called ova Cesarea, or 
New-Jersey. Thisname was given in compliment to Sir George, 
whose family came from the isle of Jersey. It had previously been 
considered a part of Nesw-M therlunds. 

History.| This territory, in 1664, was included in the patent of 
Charies If. to his brother, the Duke of York and Albany, who soon 
after conveyed it to Berkeley and Carteret. In the same year, 3 
inhabitants of Long island purchased a tract of land of the Indians ; 
and, settling on it, called it Elizabethtown. 

The next year the colony received its own governor, Sir George 
Carteret, and became a distinct province. . 

In 1676 the province was divided into Fast and West-Jersey. 
East-Jersey was released, by the assignees of Lord Berkeley, to Car- 
teret ; who, in return, conveyed to them West-Jersey. The gov- 
ernment of the first was retained by Carteret, and that of the last 
was ciaimed by the duke of York. Jn 1680, the duke restored the 
government of West-Jersey to the proprictors. Two years after, 
Carteret transferred his right to East-Jersey, to William Penn and 
bt associates, who conveyed one half of their interest to the earl of 
Perth and 11 others. Robert Barclay, author of the Apology, was 
chosen governor of East Jerscy the following ycer. 

In 1688 the Jersies, with New-York, were annexed to New-En- 
gland by royal authority, but the scheme miscarried. 

In 1702 West-Jersey was resigned to, and in due form accepted , 

by queen Anne, who united it to East-Jerscy, and made both one 
royal government. The united provinces were called New-Jersey. 
New-York and New-Jcrsey had from that me a common governor, 
till the year 1738. The constitution of the state was formed in 
1776. , 
This state, for several years, was occupicd by the American and 
British armies during the revoluuonary War. In proportion to her 
population and wealth, the losses of this state in nen and property, 
were greater than those of any of the other states. When Gen. 
Washington was retreating through the Jersies, almost forsaken, 
her militia constituted, for a time, the principal strength of his army. 
At the battle of Trenton (Dec. 26, 1776) the British received a 
check, which turned the tide of the war in tavor of the United States. 
The battle of Princeton, the January foliowing. obliged the Briush to 
retire to winter quarters. The battle of Monmouth was fought in 
June, 1778. Many towns and places in this state were rendered 
signal by some battle or exploit during the war. 

Religion} Presbyterians are the most numerous denomination. 
In 1810, the churches in this state belonging to the presbytery of 
New-York separated and were formed into the presbytery of Jer- 
sey. There is another called the presbytery of New-Brunswick ; 
and some of the churches farther west form a part of the presbytery 
of Philadelphia. ‘The following was the state of these churches in 
A8il. 
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Presbyteries. Churches. Clergy. Licentiates. 
3 


Jersey 22 18 
New-Brunswick $2 19 . 5 
Philadelphia 10 5 
64 42 8 
The Dutch Reformed church is divided into 3 classes. 
Classes. Churches. Clergy. 
New-Brunswick 14 12 
Bergen 11 5 
Paramus 8 4 
33 21 


The Episcopal church at that time comprised 24 churches and 
10 clergymen. 

The Baptist church is connected with the New-York and Philadel- 
phia Baptist associations. The first then comprised 11 churches, 
7 clergymen, and 1} licentiate; the last 19 churches, 11 clergymen, 
and 3 licentiates. 

The Methodists make New-Jersey one of. their districts, and di- 
vide itinto 8 circuits, The district is committed to a presiding 
elder, and each circuit to an itinerant. These are appointed by the 
‘annual Philadelphia conference, and the itinerants are subject to an 
interchange once a year. The number of communicants in all the 

, ia in 1811, was 6,739, of whom about 500 were people of 
color. 

The Congregational churches are regulated by a convention. 

Their number is 9 and they have 5 clergymen. 

New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and the eastern shore of 
Maryland, compose a district, which is under the direction of the 
yearly meeting of Friends at Philadelphia. Eleven quarterly meet- 
ings are held annually in this district-; of which four are held in 
New Jersey. Eighteen monthly meetings are held here, and the 
Friends have 44 meeting houses in the state. 

In 1818, the numbers of these denominations stood as follows : 


Presbyterians. Duteh Reformed. 
| Churches, Ministers. Churches. Ministers. 
74 59 31 20 
Bapfttists. Efiscopalians. 
Churches. Ministers. Churches. Ministers. 
30 23 24 11 
Congregationaliste. Friends. 
Churches. Ministers. 44 houses of worship. 


9 5 

Government | The legislature is composed of a legislative coun- 
cil and house of assembly. The council is chosen annually, and 
consists of 13 members; each county choosing one. A member 
must be a freeholder in the county, reside in it the year preceding 
his election, and possess property worth 1000 The assembly con- 
sists of 35 members. They are chosen annually, must reside a year 
in the county previous to the election, be freeholders, and hold prop- 
erty worth 500/, 
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The executive is composed of a governor, chosen by a joint ballot 
of the legislature; a vice president, chosen by the council: and a 
privy council, consisting of any three members of the Icgislative 
council. The governor is president of the council, chancellor, sur- 
rogate general, and captain general. 

The governor and legislative council are the high court of ap- 
peals, and have the sole power of pardoning. Tnis court sits twice 
a year at Trenton. 

The court of chancery is a counsof law and equity, of which 
the governor is the sole judge. It is held 4 times a year at 
Trenton. 

The supreme court consists of three judges, who continue in 
office 7 years, and sits 4 times a year at Trenton. 

Circuit courts are held by a judge of the supreme court, twice a 
year in each county. “Courts of oyer and terminer are held by a 
judge of the supreme court, and two or more judges of the com- 
mon pleas, at the times of holding the circuit courts. Orphan’s 
courts, or courts of probate, are composed of the judges of the com- 
mon pleas in each county, and are held 4 times a year. Courts of 
common pleas are held at the same times with the orphan’s courts, 
and consist of an indefinite number of judges, who hold their offices 
for 5 years. The whole number in the state, in 1810, was 168. 
Courts of quarter sessions are held the same week with those of 
common pleas, and are composed of the justices of the peace in each 
county. Justices courts are held by a single justice of the peace. 
These justices hold their offices 5 years, and have jurisdicuon in 
cases not exceeding $100. An appeal, however, lies to the com- 
mon pleas. The number of attornies at law in 1811, was 79. 

The qualifications of a voter are property amounting to 50/. and a 
year’s residence in the county previous to the election. 

Population.) The number of inhabitants in New-Jersey was in 
the year 


43,388 free inh. 169,924 whites 
1738 4 3/981 slaves ¢ 47,369 17904 11,423 aves b 18410 | 


66,797 free inh. 2,792 free bl. 

1745 9 4,606 slaves : ieee 194,325 whites 
free inh. 1800< 12,422 slaves $211,149 

mes slaves ‘ Meso ! 4,402 free = | 

226,868 whites 
10) 10,851 ave 245,562 

7,843 free bl. 

The items of the census of 1810, werc as follows : 
males, females. total. 

Under 16 years ofage 56.728 53,849 110,577 
Between 16 and 45 42.625 2,553 85,178 
45 and upwards 16,004 15,109 31,113 
Total 115,357 111,511 226,868 


New-Jersey was, by the census of 1790, in point of population, 
the ninth ; by that of 1800 the tenth, and by that of 1810 the twelfth 
state in the union. 
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Militia.) The militia of New-Jersey according to the returns of 
1810, consisted of 


men. | 
41 regiments of infantry. 31,274 
5 regiments of cavalry 1,652 
1 regiment of artillery 784 
47 93,710 


These were commanded by-20 staff officers, 159 field atic 
and 560 captains. 

In 1818, the militia of this state amounted to 35,169. 

Manners and Customa} Many circumstances concur to rendcr 
these various in different parts cf the state.. The inhabitants are a 
collection of Low Dutch, Germans, English, Scotch, Imsh, and 
New-Englanders, or their descendants. National attachment and 
mutual convenience have generaHy induced these several kinds of 
people to settle together in a body, and in this way their peculiar 
national manners, customs, and character are still preserved, espe- 
cially among the poorer class of people, who have little intercourse 
with any but those of their own nation. Religion, although its ten- 
dency is to unite people in those things that are essential to happi- 
ness, occasions wide differences as to manners, customs, and even 
character. The Presbyterian, the Quaker, the Episcopalian, the 
Baptist, the German and Low Dutch Calvinist, the Methodist, and 
the Moravian, have each their distinguishing characteristics either 
in their worship, their discipline, or their dress. There is still 
another characteristical differenee, distinct from either of the others, 
which ariscs from the intercourse of the inhabitants with diffcrent 
states. The people in West-Jersey trade to Philadelphia, and of 
course imitate their fashions, and imbibe their manners. The in- 
habitants of East-Jersey trade to New-York, and regulate their fash- 
ions and manners according to those in New-York. So that the 
difference, in regard to fashion and manners between East and West- 
Jersey, is nearly as great as between New-York and Philadelphia, 
Add to all these the differences common in all countrics, arising 
from the various occupations of men, suchas the civilian, the divine, 
the lawyer, the physician, the mechanic, the clownish, the decent, 
and the respectable farmer, all of whom have different pursuits, or 
pursue the same thing differently, and of course must have differ- 
ent idéas and manners ;—when we take into vicw all these differ- 
ences, (and all these differences cxist in New-Jersey, and many of 
them are common to all the other states) it cannot be expected that 
many gencral observations will apply. It may, however, in truth be 
said, that the people of New-Jerscy are generally industrious, frugal, 
and hospitable. ‘here are, comparatively, but few men of learning in 
the state, nor can it be said that the people in general have a taste 
for the sciences. The poorer class, in which may be imcluded a 
considerable proportion of the inhabitants of the whole state, are too 
inattentive to the education of their children, who are too generally 


left to grow up in ignorance. There are, however, a number of 
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gentlemen of the first rank in abilities and learning in the civil of- 
fices of the state, and in the several learned professions. 

It is not the business of a geographer to compliment the ladies; 
nor would we he thought to do it when we say, that there Js ut least 
as. great anumber of industrious, discreet. amioble, gemecl, and 
handsome women in New-Jersey, in proportion to the number of 
inhab:tants, as in any of the United States. 

Literature.| There is_a college in New-Jersey. at Beinectom 
called Naseau Hall, tounded by charter trom John Hamfion. E-q. 
president of the council, about the year 1758, and enlarged by ,ov- 
ernor Belcher, in 1747. The charter delegates a power of grant- 
ing to “the students of said college, or to any others thought wore 
thy of them, all such degrees as are granted in either uf our unie 
versities, or any other college in Great-Britain.” It bus 24 trus- 
tees. The governor of the state and the president of the college 
are, er Officis.twoofthem. — , 

The establishment consists of a president, vice president, three 
professors. two tutors, and a grammur master. ‘Ihe pres.dent is 
also professor of moral philosophy. history, and eloquence. ‘Che 
vice president is also a professor of languages. Where is a profes- 
sor of mathematics and natural phil: sophy. including astronomy 
and chemistry, which is treated. not only in its relation to medi-« 
cine, but to agriculture and manulactures, and there is also estab- 
lished a professorship of divinity. To the tutors is committed the 
instruction of the two lower classes in the college. The grammar. 
master teaches writing, arithmetic, and the elements of the Latin 
and Greek languages. 

When young gentlemen have read the Greek testament and 
those Latin writers, which are commonly read ian schools before 
Virgil, and are well versed in Mair’s introduction to the making 
of Latin, they are permitted to enter the lowest class in the college. 
The tutors then direct their studies in the classics. in arithmetic, 
and geoprapliy, during two years. ‘l'wo years more are spent in 
the higher scrences under the professors, and the president; who 
give lectures on the different subjects mentioned above; at the 
sume time presenting to the students a compend or syllubus of their 
lectures, which they are required to commit to memory, and on 
which they are to be examined daily by the professor, and more 
particularly four times ,in the year before the whole faculty, and 
such other gentlemen as may please to attend. The senior class 
also, in order to their receiving the first degree in the arts, is re- 
quired to undergo two examinations in the presence of the faculty, 
and the trusiees of the college; one in the month of April, and 
the other in the manth of August. All the examinations in this 
college, except the daily ones by the professors, are hela: » public. 
Lectures on select subjects, of the evidences of revealed religion, 
of Jewish and Christian antiquities, and of sacred criticism, are 
given on the sabbath evenings in the college hall, before all the 
students. Lectures on the system of divinity are given to a theo | 

logical class, consisting of bachelors of arts, on Thursday evenings. 
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On Tuesday evenings the members of the same class, in presence 
of the president. and such others as may choose to attend, produce 
in rotation, essays on some head of theology, or sermons on some 
text of scripture, which are subjected to the free remarks and crit- 
icistns of all who are present. 

On Friday evenings, during the winter session the graduates, 

who reside in the college, and in the town, meet, forthe purpose 
of improving themselves in style and composition, and for the 
discussion of questions literary, moral, and political. The greater 
part of the students are also divided into two socicties for similar 
purposes. which meet, the one on Monday, the other on Wednes- 
day evenings. Between these societies an ardent emulation exists, 
which is very friendly to the improvement of the students, and 
the good government ofthe institution. ‘The members of the two 
societies tn all public exhibitions, appear with diffcrent badges to 
distinguish them. which is another mean of promoting their emu- 
lation. Itisa pomt of honor with them to admit none into their 
respective bodies, who maintain a remarkably bad standing in their 
class. Lf any member of ether of the societies 1s sutyected to any 
sugma or censure by the faculty of the college, for immorality 
or bid scholarship, he infallibly mcets with a correspondent cen- 
sure in his society; or, if the fault be considerable, i is expelled 
from it. 
_ The college being founded on private liberality and zeal, and not 
being yet taken under the patronage of the state, its reputation. and 
even its existence, depends on the improvement of the students 
and the exactness of its moral discipline, which the associations be- 
fore mentioned contribute greatly to promote. 

There were, some years ayo, in the winter session, generally from 
70 to 80 students in the four classes of the college, exclusive of the 
grammar school. In the summer session from 80 to 90. In the 
winter session of 1819. the number was 175. There has been an 
annual increase in 8 years from 80 t0 175 A considerable num- 
ber of bachelors of arts, who are students of theology or law, con- 
stantly reside in the college, or the cown, and are partakers in those 
exercises that have been already nientioned. 

The annual income of the college at present, by fees of the stu- 
dents and otherwise. is about (OC 0/, It has also funds in possession, 
through the pious hberality of Mr. James Leslie of New-York and 
Mrs. Esther Richards of Rahway, to the amount of $10,000 for 
the education of poor and pious youth for the ministry of the gos- 
pel; and an estate in Philadelphia for the same purpose, of between 
2 and 300/. per annum, a legacy of the date Mr. Hugh Hodge, a 
man oi eminent piety. 

The Silege library was almost wholly destroyed during the late 
war, ana again in March, 1802, by a fire, supposed kindled by an 
incendiary ; but out of the remains and by liberal donations it has 
collected one of about 2 or 3000 volumes, which has since been in- 
reused to about 8000. There are besides in the college two libra- 
ries belonging to the two literary societies into which the students 
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have arranged themselves, and the library of the president, consist- 
ing of 1000 volumes more, is always open to the students. 

Before the war, this college was furnished with a philosophical 
apparatus, worth 500/. which (except the elegant orrery constructed 
by Mr. Rittenhouse) was almost entirely destroyed by the British 
army inthe late war. The philosophical apparatus ie now com- 
plete, and a valuable cabinet of mineralogy and natural history has 
been added. 

The college edifice is of stone, 180 feet in length, 52 in breadth, 
and four stories high, the length of the two wings is 60 feet, 
breadth 30, 4 stories high, the whole divided into 42 convenient 
chambers for the accommodation of the students, besides a dining 
hall, chapel, and room for the library. Its situation is elevated and 
very pleasant and healthful. It is remarkable, that since the re- 
moval of the college to Princeton in 1756, there have been but 5 or 
6 deaths among the students. The view from the college balcony 
is extensive and charming. ° 

The college has been under the care of a succession of pres- 
idents, eminent for piety and learning ; and has furnished a num- 
ber of civilians, divines, and physicians of the first rank in Amer- 
ica. * 

A Theological Institution established by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian church, in 1!8°2, is annexed to this col- 
lege, which has two professors, and about 50 or 60 students. It 
has greatly prospered since its establishment, and promises to be 
an eminent blessing to the churches in our rising country. 

Queen’s college, in New-Brunswick, was founded by ministers 
of the Dutch church, for the education of their clergy, and incor- 
porated in 1770. For a long period its prospects were gloomy, 
and its success discouraging. Withina few years, under its ven- 
erable head, it has become a flourishing seminary. Its edifice is of 
stone, 3 stories high, unfinished. Its legislature is a board of 
trustees consisting of 29 members, of whom the president. govern- 
or. and chief justice. are always three. The instructors are a pres- 
ident, who is professor of theology ; a vice president, who is pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy and belles lettres; a professor of math- 
ematics, natural phi-osophy and astronomy: | tutor and a prin- 
cipal of the grammar school connected with the college. 

A Theological Institution has also been annexed to this college, *~ 
by the church to whom it belongs, which is of a sighly respectable ~.” 
character. It has 2 professors, one of didactic theology, and one 


* Accessus. Presidents. Exitus. 
1746 Rev. Jonathan Dickenson 1747 
1748 Rev. Aaron Burr 1757 
1758 Rev. Jonath:n Edwards 17358 
1758 Kev. Samuel Div gs | 1760 
1761 Rev Samuel Fintty B.D. 1766 
1767 Rev John Witherspoon, DD. L.L.D. ae 
1795 Rev. Sam. Stanhope Smith, D.D. LL.D. resi’d. 4 
1812 Rey. Ashbel Green, D.D. L.L.D. ‘ 
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of ecclesiastical history, and pastoral theology, 16 students, and e 
library of about 800 volumes. 

There are 15 incorporated academies in New-Jersey ; scattered 
in different parts of the state, in the principal towns. 

Cities and Towns.) Newank is pleasantly situated ata small dis- 
tance W. of the Passaic, nearits mouth in Newark bay, and 9 
miles W. of the city of New-York. It is a flourishing, well built 
town, and contains a handsome court house, a jail, academy, 2 
Presbyterian churches. | Episcopal, 1 Baptist, and 1 Methodist 
church. The town 1s celebrated for the excellence of its cider, 
and is the scat of ‘extensive manufactures of shoes and leather. 
The township contained ia 1810, 8008 inhabitants 

Trentoy, the seat of government, with city privileges, stands 
on the evst bank of the Delaware. opposite the falls, and 28 miles 
by land. and 34 by water, from Philadelphia, lat. 40 15 N. The 
public buildings are a state house, court house, jail academy, ! 
Presbyterian church, | Episcopal, 4 Baptist, 1 Methodist, and | 
Friends mecting. Here are 2 banks and 2 cotton factories. Tren- 
ton is a thoroughfare ‘between New-York and Philadelphia. A 
number of elegant country seats are erected on the Delaware, in 
the neighborhood of the town, and an elegant covered bridge across 
this river connects this town with Morrisville on the Pennsyliva- 
miabank. The population of the town in 1790, was 1946 ; and in 
1810, 3002. 

Connected with this city is Lamberton, a suburb, adjoining it on 
the south, where is a Catholic, and a Baptist church. Both places 
contain about 6v0 houses. The Delaware is navigable no farther 
than this place. A steam boat plies between this and Philadel 
phia. 

Pertn Ampoy (city) took its name from James Drummond, 
earl of Perth; and Ambo, the Indian name for point, and stands 
on a neck of land included between Raritan river and Arthur Kull 
sound. Its situation is high and healthy. It lies open to Sandy 
Hook, and has one of the best harbors on the continent. Vessels 
from sea may enter it in one tide, in almost any weather. Great 
efforts have been made. and legislative encouragements offered, to 
render it a place of trade, but without success. This town was 
early incorporated with city privileges, and continued to send two 
members to the general assembly until the revolution. Until this 
event, it was the cypital of East-Jersey ; and the legislature and 
supreme cout, used to sit here and at Burlington alternately. It bas 
an Episcopal and a Presbyterian place of worship, and an academy. 
It had, in 1810, 815 inhabitants, and in 1816, owned 10,899 tons of 
shipping. 

- -Buraincton is built chiefly on an island in the Delaware, ! mile 
— long, # of a mile broad, and 18 NE. trom Philadelphia. The pub- 
lic buildings are 4 meeting hoases, for Friends, Episcopalians, 


Methedists and Baptists, one for each, an academy, city hall, and 
jail. The chief streets are spacious and ornamented with trees. 
The Delaware, opposite the town, is about a mile wide; and 
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ander shelter of Mittinnicunk and Burlington islands, affords a safe 
and convenient harbor. It is commodiously situated for trade, but 
is too near. the opulent city of Philadelphia to admit of any consider- 
able increase of foreign commerce. Here is a nail manufactory, and 
distillery. 

The city was a free port under the state. The island of Bur- 
ington was laid out, and the first settlements made as early as 1677. 
In 1682, the island of Mittinnicunk, or Free School island, was given: 
for the use of the city of Burlington; the yearly profits (180/.) aris- 
ing from it are appropriated for the education of poor children. 

In 1803, it contained, 282 houses, and 2256 inhabitants; and in 
1810, 2419 inhabitants. 

New-Brunswicx is built on the S. W. bank of the Raritan, over 
which is a handsome bridge, 14 miles from its mouth, and 53 N. E. 
from Philadelphia. The great road from New-York to Philadelphia 
passes through this town. ‘The public buildings are the college 
edifice of Queen’s college, belonging to the Dutch Reformed churchy, 
1 Episcopal church, 1 Dutch Retormed, 1 Presbyterian, 1 Methodist 
and } Bapust church. ‘he ice, at the breaking up of the river in 
winter, frequently lodges on the shallow fording place, just opposite 
this city, and forms a temporary dam, which occasions the water to 
rise many feet above its usual height, and somctimes to overflow the 
lower floors of those houses which are not guarded against this in- 
convenience, by having their foundations elevated. ‘The streets are 
raised and paved with stone. The water in the springs and wells 
is generally bad. ‘he inhabitants are building on the hill above the 
town, which is very pleasant, and commandsa good prospect. The. 
citizens have a considerable inland trade, and several small vessels 
belonging to the port. The population in 1810, was 6312. Half 
of the inhabitants are of Dutch origin. : 

PainxcerTon is a picasant village of about 100 houses, 52 miles 
from New-York, and 42 frum Philadelphia. Its public buildings are 
a large college cdifice of stone, already described, a Presbyterian 
church of brick, anda handsome brick edifice for the Theological 
Institution. Its situation is remarkably healthy. 

ExvizaBrerutown (borough) is 15 miles S. S. W. from New- 
York. Its situation is pleasant, and its soil equal ia fertility to any 
in the state. Inthe compact part of the town, there are about 200 
houses. The public buildings arc a very handsome Presbyterian 
church of brick, an Episcopal church also of brick, a Methodist 
church, and an academy. This is one of the oldest towns in the 
state. Jt was purchased of the Indians as early as 1664, and was 
settied soon after. In 1810, it had 2977 inhabitants. A steam boat 
plies between this borough and New-York. 

Swedesborough stands on Racoon creek, has 60 or 70 good houses, 
anda large, elegant Episcopal church. It was so named by the 
Swedes, who arc numerous in this part of the state, though they 
have now mingled with German, Irish, Scotch, and English people. 
Here is a woollen manufactory. 

Salem isan ancient town. Here is the largest Quaker meeting 
house in the etate ; an Episcopal church, a Baptist, and a Methodist 
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church, an academy, a court house, and jail. The dwelling houses 
are about 150, mostly of brick, some of them elegant, and 929 in- 
habitants. The town stands ona creek 3} miles from Delaware bay, 
37 miles S. S. W. from Philadelphia. 

Practice of Physic.) There is a medical society in this state, di- 

vided into Eastern and Western districts, consisting of about 30 of 
their most respectable physicians, who meet twice a year. No per- 
son is admitted to the practice of physic, without a license from the 
supreme court, founded on a ceruficate from this socicty, or at least 
two of its members, testifying to his skill and abilities. Itis remark- 
able, that in the county of Cape May, no regular physician has ever 
found support. Medicine has becn administered by women, except 
in some extraordinary cases. 
_ Practice of Lavy} No person is permitted to practise as an at- 
torney-in any court without a license from the governor. This can- 
not be obtained, unless the candidate shall be above 21 years of 
age, and shall have served a reguian clerkship with some licensed 
attorney for 4 years, and have taken a degree in some public college, 
otherwise he must serve 5 years. This regulation is considered by 
some a depreciation of rights in regard to citizens of other states, 
and a bar to the progress of knowledge. He must also submit to an 
examination by three of the most eminent counsellors in the state, 
in the presence of the judges of the supreme court. After three years 
practice as an attorncy, he becomes a candidate for a counsellor’s 
license, which is granted on a like examination In 1810, there 
were 95 attornies and counsellors at law in this state. 

Reads.) A turnpike road, 43 miles long, has lately been com- 
pleted: from Trenton through New-Brunswick, to Elizabethtown. 
The greatest angle of ascent is 3 degrees. It is nearly in a straight 
line ;.and is 36 feet wide, 15 of which are covered with 6 inches of 
gravel. The expense was $2,500 for every mile. Another has been 
begun from New-Brunswick to Easton, at the mouth of the Lehigh, 
43 miles. 

_Bridges.| A neat wooden bridge, 1000 feet in length, over the 
Hackinsac, and another over the Passaic river, 500 feet long, con- 
nected by a very long causeway, have been erected at a great ex- 
pense. The post road from New-York to Philadelphia passes over 
these bridges ; but the route is more circuitous, and the roads more 
disagreeable than the former way over the old ferries, where, in the 
Opinion of many, the bridges should have been built. 

Another bridge over Raritan river, opposite the city of Bruns- 
wick, about 1000 fcet-in length, and wide enough fortwo carriages 
to pass abreast, besides a foot way, was completed at a great expense 
in the fall of 1795. ‘The wood work of the bridge rests on 11 neat 
stone pillars, besides the abutments. This is avery neat and ex- 
pensive bridge. 

A very handsome, sightly bridge over the Delaware below the 
falls at Trenton, was opened October, 1806, which isa great conven- 
lence in passing between Philadelphia and New-York. It is 570 
feet long, from abutthent to abutment. The superstructure consists 
of three spacious arches, resting on the abutments, and 3 stone piers, 
34 by 40 feet. The whole is covered. 
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Dlanufactures.| In Trenton, Newark, and Elizabethtown, are a 
considerable number of very valuable tanneries, where excellent 
leather in large quantities is made, and a part of it exported to the 
neighboring markets. Newark is the scat ofa considerable shoe 
manufactory. In 1796, the leather made in 9 large tanneries in this 
place, was chiefly manufactured into shocs, by about 200 workmen, 
who at that period made annually about 100,000 pair of shoes. Stecl 
was manufactured at Trenton in the time of the war, but not con- 
siderably since. In Gloucester county is aglass house. Paper mills 
and nail manufactorics are erected and worked to good advantage in 
several parts ofthe state. Wheatalso is manufactured into flour, 
and Indian corn into meal, to good accuunt, in the western counties, 
where wheat is the staple commodity. But the iron manufacture is, 
of all others, the greatest source of wealth to the state, Iron works 
are erected in Gloucestcr, Burlington, Sussex, Morris, and other 
countics. The mountains in the county of Morris give rise to a 
number of streams necessary ahd convenient for these works, and 
at the same time furnish a copious supply of wood and ore of a 
superior quality. In this county alone are no less than seven rich 
iron mines, from which might be taken ore sufficient to supply the 
United States ; and to work it into iron are two furnaces, two rolling 
and slitting mills, and about 30 forges, containing from two to four 
fires each. These works produce annually about 540 tons ol bar 
iron, 800 tons of pigs, besides large quantities of hollow ware, sheet 
iron and nail rods. In the whole state, it is supposed there is yearly 
made about 1200 tons of bar iron, 1200 do. of pigs. 80 do. of nail 
rods, exclusive of hollow ware, and various other castings, of which 
vast quantitics are made. 

A manufacturing company was incorporated in 1791, by the legis- 
lature of this state, and favored with very great privileges. ‘The bettcr 
to encourage every kind of manufacture, a subscription was opened, . 
under the patronage of the secretary of the treasury of the United 
States. A sum of upwards of $500,000 was almost immediately 
subscribed, and the directors of the association took the proper 
measures to carry into effect their extensive plan. They fixed on. 
the Great Falls, in Passaic river, and the ground adjoining, for the ~ 
erection of the mills and the town, which they called Pattinson. 
Every advantage appeared to be concentrated in this delightful sit- 
uation, to make it one of the most eligible in the United States, for 
the permanent establishment of manufactures. A Jarge sum of 
money has been expended, but the expectations of the proprietors 
have not been realized. ° 

The amount of the manufactures of this state in 1810, was 
$7,054,594. 

Commerce.| The amount of exports from the ports of this state, 
in 1810, was $430,267; in 1817, $5,849; but a much greater 
amount is annually exported from the state through New- York and 
Philadelphia. These two cities import almost all the forcign mer- 
chandize consumed in the state. The articles exported are flour; 
wheat, horses, cattle, hams, cider, lumber, flaxseed, leather and iron. 
The New-York and Philadelphia markets are constantly supplied 
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with large quantities of provisions and fruits from New-Jersey. 
The aggregate tonnage of the state of New-Jersey in the year 1805, 
was 22,958 tons, in 1816, 33,211. 


CHAP. II. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AGRICULTURB, RIVERS, BAYS, 
MOUNTAINS, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, MINERAL WATERS, CU- 
RIOSITIES. 


Face of the Country.) THE threc northern counties are moun- 
tainous. The next four are agreeably diversified with hills and 
vallies. But at Sandy Hook commences that long range of flat 
land, which lines the coast of the middle and southern states. The 
greater part of the six southern counties are of this description. 
The land here, throughout, has the appearance of made ground. 
At the depth of 10, 20, or 30 feet, wood, roots, and reeds are very 
often found ; and at the depth of 50, salt marsh i= discovered, every 
where within 30 miles of the coast. Shells of oysters and clams 
are met with also at every depth. Some years since, by a sudden 
irruption of the sea, at Long Branch, in Monmouth county, the shore 
was violently torn away for a considerable distance, and the skeleton 
of a huge carnivorous animal was discovered. Since that time the 
bones of a similar animal have becn discovered in the county of 
Gloucester. 

Soiland Agriculture.) The mountainous parts of the state have 
generally a strong soil, and form a fine grazing country. The farm- 
- ers there raise great numbers of cattle for the markets of New- 
York and Philadelphia. They also raise wheat, rye, maize, buck- 
wheat, potatoes, oats, and barley, enough for their own consumption. 
They keep large dairies, and make great quantities of butter and 
cheese. In the counties that are uneven and hilly, the soil is like- 
wise generally rich, and very productive of the various kinds of grain, 
particularly wheat and maize. Near New-York and Philadelphia, 
great attention has been paid to the cultivation of fruit and vegetables : 
and the finest apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries, strawberries, 
raspberries, andi melons, are constantly carried to these markets. 
Fine orchards abound in all the northern half of the state; and the 
cider of New-Jersey, particularly that of Newark, is of proverbial 
excellence. Maple sugar is made in considerable quantities in the 
county of Sussex. A narrow tract of country on the Delaware, in 
Burlington and Gloucester counties, is rich and fertile ; as are various 
similar tracts, in the southern half of the state, on the small rivers 
and creeks. In Salem, Cumberland, and Cape May, there are also 
very extensive tracts of salt meadow on the river and bay. In Glou- 
cester and Burlington, similar tracts have been recovered by sluices 
and mounds from the mroads of the sea, and are now rendered rich, 
fresh meadows. With these exceptions the greater pert, at least 
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-four fifths, of the 6 southern counties, or two fifths of the whole 
state, are barren. Thcy produce little else but shrub-oaks and yel- 
lew pines. They yield, however, an immense quantity of bog iron 
ore, which is worked up in these counties. The inhabitants raise a 
little maize, rye, and potatoes ; but subsist chiefly by feeding cattle on 
the salt meadows, and by fishing on the shores and in the creeks and 
rivers. 

Rivers.| The Delaware and Hudson are on the frontiers. The 
Wailkill a branch of the Hudson, riscs in Sussex county. 

Raritan river is formed by two considerable streams, called the 
north and south branches; one of which has its source in Morris, 
the other in Hunterdon county. It passes by Brunswick and Amboy, 
and mingles with the waters of the Arthur Kull sound, and helps to . 
form the fine harbor of Amboy. It is a mile wide at its mouth, 250 
yards at Brunswick, and is navigable about 16 miles. It is supposed 
that this river is capable of a very steady lock navigation, as high as 
the junction of the north and south branches; and thence up the 
south branch to Grandin’s bridge in Kingwood. ‘Thence to Dela- 
ware river is 10 or 12 miles. It is supposed a portage will be here 
established by a turnpike road; orthe waters ofthe Raritan may 
be united with those of the Delaware, by a canal from the south 
branch of the Raritan to Musconecunk river, which empties into the 
Delaware ; or from Capoolong creck, a water of the Raritan, 
emptying at Grandin’s bridge, and Necessacaway, a water of the 
Delaware. It is supposed also that an inland navigation from Phila- 
delphia to New-York may be effected by procceding up the Asan- 
pink, (a water of the Delaware, emptying at Trenton) towards 
Princeton ; and from thence by a canal tothe Millstone, a water of 
the riverto New-Brunswick. 

At Raritan hills, through which this river passes, is a small cas- 
cade, where the water falls 15 or 20 feet, very romantically between 
tworocks. This river, opposite to Brunswick, is so shallow that it 
is fordable at low water with horses and carriages, but a little below 
it deepens so fast that a 20 gun ship muy ride securely at any time 
of tide. The tide, however, rises so high that large shallops pass a 
mile above the ford ; so that it is no uncommon thing to see vessels 
of considerable burden riding at anchor, and a number of large river 
craft lying above, some dry, and others on their beam ends for want 
of water, within gun shot of each other. 

The Passaic is a very crooked river. It rises ina pond in the 
county of Orange, (New-York) and runs about 20 miles before it 
enters New-Jersey. Pursuing a southerly course, it receives the 
Pegunnoc and the Rockaway, from the west, and falls into Newark 
bay, after a course of about 65 miles. It is navigable 10 miles, and 
is 230 yards wide at the ferry. The fallin this river at Patterson is 
one of the most interesting cataracts in the union. The river above 
the fall, is about 50 yards wide; and moves witha slow and gentle 
current, till within a short distance of a deep cleft in a rock, which 
crosses the bedof the river. Down this cleit itis precipitated, in onc 
entire sheet, upwards of 70 feet. Fhe whole scenery is uncommon- 
ly wild and picturesque. 
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Hackinsac river rises in the county of Rockland, in New-York, 
and running in a direction parallel with the Hudson for 40 miles. falls 
into Newark bay, a little distance east of the Passaic. It is navigw 
ble 15 miles. 

Great Egy Harbor river rises in Gloucester, and runs southeast 
45 miles, to the Atlantic, emptying into Great Egg Harbor bay. 
Itis navigable 20 miles for boats of 200 tons. | 

Maurice river runs south by east 30 miles, and empties into 
Delaware bay. It is navigable for sloops of 100 tons, 20 miles ; 
and, for small craft, nearly to its source. Most of the little creeks 
on the coast are navigable for boats the greater part of their 
course. 

The Musconecunk runs southwest about 40 miles, and falls 
into the Delaware, a little below Easton. The other branches of 
the Delaware are Flatkill, Paulinskill, the Pequest, and Ran- 
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Bays.| Delaware bay is the southwestern boundary of this state ; 
and New-York bay lies east of Bergen neck. These have been 
described. Newark bay iies west of Bergen neck, and is about 6 
miles deep, and 2 wide. 

Amboy bay, between Staten island and Middleton, is about 15 
miles deep ; and, in the widest part, 12 broad. It is of a trian- 
gular shape, and opens between Sandy Hook (on which stands 
a light-house 100 feet high) and Long island, into the Atlantic. 
At the head of the bay, Arthur Kull sound connects it with New- 
ark bay and New-York bay ; and, at the northeastern angle, it opens 
through the Narrows and New-York bay, inte the Hudson and Long 
Island sound. A long narrow bay stretches along the coast from 
Muletegung river to cape May. It is 80 miles long, and rarely 
more than 3 wide. Its eastern limit is a string of sand islands, 
separated by a number of inlets. Various names are given to the 
different parts of the bay. Artnur Kull sound is the narrow strip 
of water between Staten island and the Jersey main. The north- 
eastern end opens into New-York bay, between Bergen neck and 
that island; and the southwestern into Amboy bay, between the 
same island and Amboy. It is about 22 miles long, and rarely 1 
mile wide. 

Mountains.| The South mountain, which is one ridge of the 
great Allegany range, crosses this state in about latitude 41° This 
mountain embosoms such amazing quantities of iron ore, that it may 
not improperly be called the Zron mountain, The Kittatinny ridge 
passes through this state, north of the South mountain. Several spurs 
from these mountains are projected in a southern direction. One 
passes between Springfield and Chatham. Another ruhs west of 
it, by Morristown, Baskinridge, and Vealtown. The noted high- 
lands of Neversink and Center hill, are almost the only hills within 
the distance of many miles from the sea coast. The highlands of 
*Teversink are on the seacoast near Sandy Hook, in the township 
of Middletown, and are the first lands that are discovered by mari- 
ners, asthey come upon the coast. They rise 282 feet above the 
level of high water mark. 
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Botany.| The natural growth, in the northern half of the state, 
consists of the various kinds of oak, walnut, and maple, of the ches- 
“aj, and birch. In some of the southern countles, almost the only 
trees are the shrub oak and yellow pine. 

Mineralogy.| Great quantities of bog iron ore are found in the 
southern counties, and of mountain ore in the South mountain. 
There isa rich copper mine in Bergen county near Newark bay, 
between the Hackinsac and Passaic. It was discovered in 1719, 
Theore yields 75 per cent of pure copper. Each hundred weight 
also yields from 4 to 7 ounces of silver, anda small quantity of gold. 
There is another mine at New-Brunswick, and others at Rocky 
bill, Boundbrook, Phickemin, and Woodbridge. Two lumps of 
pure copper was found at Boundbrook in 1754, which weighed 
l9cwt. A dead mine has been discovered at Hopewell, 4 miles 
. from Trenton. Coa/is found on the Raritan, below New-Bruns- 
wick,and at Pluckemin. A quarry of f/aster of Paria has been 
discovered in the county of Sussex. There isa slate quarry in 
Hunterdon county, 75 miles above Philadelphia, within 300 yards 
of Delaware. In Newark and Acquackinunk, there are immense 
quarries of free stone, of an excellent quality for building. The 
whole number of quarries of this kind, in the county is 19; and the 
value of the stone, annually sold, is estimated at $36,000. 

Mineral Waters.) 1n the upper part of the county ef Morris, is a 
cold mineral spring, which is frequented by valetudinarians, and its 
Waters have been used with very considerable success. In the 
county of Hunterdon, near the top of Musconetcong mountain, is a 
noted medicinal spring, to which invalids resort from every quarter. 
It issues from the side ofa mountain, and _ is conveyed into an artifi- 
cial reservoir for the accommodation of those who wish to bathe in, 
as wellasto drink, the waters. Itis a strong chalybeate and very 
cold. These waters have been used with very considerable success ; 
but perhaps the exercise necessary to get to them, and the purity of 
the air in this lofty situation, aided by a lively imagination, have 
great efficacy in curing the patient as the waters. | 

A curious spring has been discovered, about 200 yards from the 
south branch of Raritan river, from which, even in the driest sea- 
sons, a small stream issues, except when the wind continues to blow 
from the north-west fer more than two days successively, when it 
ceases torun; and if the water be taken out of the cask placed in 
the ground, it will remain empty, until the wind changes, when it 
is again filled and flows as usual. 

Curiosities.| In the township of Shrewsbury, in Monmouth coun- 
ty, on the side of a branch of Neversink river, is a remarkable cave, 
in which there are three rooms. The cave is about 30 feet long, 
and 15 feet broad. Each of the rooms is arched; the centre of the 
arch is about five feet from the bottom of the cave; the sides not 
more than two and a half. The mouth of the cave is small; the 
bottom is a loose sand; and the arch is formed ina soft rock, through 
the pores of which, the: moisture is slowly exudated, and falls in 
drops on the sand below. | 
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In the township of Hanover, in Morris county, on a ridge of hills, 
are a number of wells, which regularly ebb and flow about 6 feet, 
twice in every 24 hours. These wells are nearly 40 miles from 
the sea, ina straight line. Inthe county of Cape May, is aspring 
of fresh water, which boils up from the bottom of a salt water creck, 
which runs nearly dry at low tide; but at flood tide, is covered 
with water directly from the ocean, to the depth of three or four 
feet; yet in this situation, by letting down a bottle well corked, 
through the salt water into the spring, and immediately drawing 
the cork with a string prepared for that purpose. it may be drawo 
up full of fine, untainted, fresh water. There are springs of this 
kind in other parts of the state. 

On Sandy Hook, about a mile from the light-house, is a monu- 
ment, which was erected to the memory of the Hon. Hamilton D. 
Halliburton and 12 others, who were drowned on this coast, Dec. 
31, 1783. 
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CHAPTER I. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, NAME, HISTORY, RELIGION, 
GOVERNMENT, LAWS, FOPULATION, MILITIA, FORTS, INVENTIONS, 
BANKS, MANNERS AKD CUSTOMS, LITERATURE, STATE OF MED- 
ICAL SCIENCE, CITIES AND TOWNS, ROADS, BRIDGES, CARALS, 
MANUFACTUKES, COMMERCE. 


Extent.| THE shape of Pennsylvania is more regular than that 
of any state in the union, except Cunnecticut. Its northern and 
southern lines are chiefly in two parallels, and its western is a me- 
ridian line. The greatest length is 307 miles from E.to W. Vhe 
greatest breadth is 180, and the cominon breadth between the two 
parallels 160. It lies between lat. 39 42 and 42 17 N. and between 
lon. 74 32 and 80 27 W. The state contains about 46,800 square 
miles. 

Boundaries.} Bounded on the N. by lake Erie and New-York ; 
on the E. by a small part of New-York, and Delaware river, which 
separates it from New-York and New-Jersey ; on the S. by the 
states of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia; andon the WV. by 
Virginia and Ohio. On the western line Ohio extends 90 miles, 
ah Virginia 68 ; on the southern, Virginia 54, and Maryland 196 
miles. 
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Divisions. } This state is divided into 43 counties and 644 towns 


as follow : 
el 
Counties. No. towns. 


City and county : a 


of Philadelphia 
Montgomery 30 
_ Bucks 32 
Delaware 21 
Chester 40 
Lancaster 25 
Berks. 38 
Northampton 35 
Luzerne 29 
Dauphin 15 
Northumberland 26 
Wayne 12 
Adams 18 
Allegany 16 
Armstrong 7 
Beaver 12 
Bedford. 15 
Butler 13 
Crawford 14 
Cumberland 18 
Fayette 19 
Franklin 14 
Green 10 
Huntingdon 18 
Lycoming 18 
Mercer 16 
Mifflin and Center 20 
Somerset — 15 
Venango 8 
Warren 2 
Washington 23 
Westmoreland 14 
York 22 
‘Erie 6 
Cambria 
Indiana 7 
Clearfield } 
Jefferson i 
Tioga 2 
Potter 1 
“M'Kean 1 
Total 644 
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No. inh. 
in 1800. 


8 1,009 


24,150 
27.496 
12,809 
32,093 
43,403 
32 407 
$0.0:62 
12 839 
22.220 
27 797 

2.562 
13,172 
15,087 

2,399 

5,776 
12,039 

3,96 

2,346 
25,386 
20,159 
19,638 

8,605 
13,008 


602,545 


No. inh. 
in 1810. 


111,200 


29,703 
32,371 
14,734 
39,5%6 
53.927 
43,156 
38.145 
18,109 
32,883 
30.327 

4,125 
15.152 
95.317 

6,143 
12,168 
15.746 

7,346 

6,178 
26.757 
24,714 
23.083 
12 544 
14,778 
11,006 

8,277 


22,813 } 


11,284 
“3,060 
827 
86,289 
26 392 
31.9:8 
3.758 
2.117 
6.214 
875 
161 
1,687 
29 
142 


810,091 


Chief towns. 


Philadelphia 


Norristown 
Newtown 
Chester 
West-Chester 
Lancaster 
Reading 
Easton 

W ilksbarre 
Harrisburg 
Sunbury 
Bethany 


-Gettysburg - 


Pittsburg 
Kitaning 
Beaverton 
Bedford 
Butler 
Meadville 
Carlisle 
Union 
Chamberston 
Waynesborough 
Huntingdon 
Williamsport 
Mercer 
Lewisburg and 
Bellefont 
Somerset 
Franklin 
Warren 
Washington 
Greensburg 
York 
Erie 
Ebensburgh 
Indiana 
Clearfield 
Jefferson 
Welisborough 
Potter 
Smithport 
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Counties formed since 1810. 
Bradford Chief town Meansville 


Columbia Danville 
Lebanon — Lebanon 
Lehigh Northampton 
Pike Milford 
Schuylkill Orwigsburg 
Susquehanna Montrose 
Union New-Bethin 
Total counties 50 Townships 651. 


Name.] The name of this state is merely that of the original 
proprietor, Penn, and a common termination, derived from ey/va, a 
wood or forest, annexed. It was given to the territory in 1681. 

History. In consequence of the recommendation of Gustavus 
Adolphus, a colony of Swedes and Finns, in 1627, came over to 
America. They landed at cape Henlopen, and bought the lands 
of the natives from that cape to the falls of the Delaware, which 
they called New-Swedeland Siream. Of these lands they accord- 
ingly took possession. In 1630, they built a fort at Lewistown, 
near cape Henlopen; and, the next year, another at Christiana. 
They formed various settlements glong the west bank of the Dela- 
ware, as high as Trenton, and in the interior towards the Susque- 
hannah; and instituted a regalar government, founded on wise 
and correct principles. It was earnestly enjoined, to make fair 
purchases from the Indians, as the rightful owners of the lend, 
and to treat them with kindness; to support religion and good 
manners: to explore and cultivate valuable materials for agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce. A few bad characters came 
out with the first emigrants; but. by a subsequent edict, persons 
of that description were strictly restrained. The small colony were 
in a thriving state until the dispute with the Dutch, who were al- 
ready established in New-York, and set up a prior claim to the 
Delaware. Unsupported by adistant mother country, then in- 
. volved in war with five principal powers ot Europe, it was con- 
quered in the year 1654, and afterwards became. with the other 
Dutch possessions in North- America, part of the British dominions. 

In March. 1681, Charles If. granted acharter to William Penn, 
the son of admiral sir William Penn, of the territory between . 
Delaware river and bay. and lord Baltimore’s province of Maryland. 
In July of the same year Penn disposed of 20,000 acres for 400J. 
to a company cousistirg chiefly of Friends. commonly called Qua- 
kers; a colony of whom came over towards the close of the year, 
and commenced a setuement above the confluence of the Schuyl- 
kill with the Delaware. Penn, the next year. published a frame 
of government, and a bocy of laws. agrecd on between him and - 
the purchasers; and obtained of the duke of York his deed of 
release for the territory. and two deeds conveying to him a tract of 
land at first called The Territories of Pennsylvania ; afterwards 
The Threc Lowrr Counties on Delaware. Penn himself arrived in 
October, and called an assembly of the province at Upland (Chester) 
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in December, by which the three lower counties were annexed to 
the province. He now purchased of the natives as much of the 
soil as the colony needed. - 

In 1683 he granted the freemen a new charter, and the assembly 
was first held at Philadelphia, which he had planned the preceding 
year. Ten years afterwards the king and queen assumed the 
government into their own hands, and appointed a common gov- 
ernor for this province and New-York. 

In 1694 Penn was reinstated in the government, and he appoint- 
ed a lieutenant governor of the province. Two years after, the as- 
sembly of the province prepared a new frame of government, which 
was approved of by the governor, who granted a new charter. 

In 1700 the assembly surrendered this charter, and Pena the next 
year prepared his last charter, which was accepted by a: majority 
of the assembly, but rejeoted by the representatives of the Zerrito- 
ries ; in consequence of which it was agreed (in 1703) that the rep- 
resentatives of the province and those of the territories should com- 
pose two distinct assemblies entirely Jndependent of each other. 

In 1742 the deputies of the Six Nations relinquished a very 
Jarge tract on the Susquehannah to the state. 

In 1758 gen. Forbes marched with a company from Philadelphia, 
and reduced fort Du Quesne, which was called Pittsburg. 

In the early part of the revolution the legislature of this state of- 
fered the proprietors 130,000/. in lieu of all quit rents, which was. 
accepted by them. 

In Sept. 1777, this state was made the theatre of war. The bat- 
tle of Brandywine was fought on the 11th of that month; in which 
the Americans were deteuted; and Philadelphia was taken by sir 
William Howe on the 27th. The battle of Germantown, unfor- 
tunate to the Americans, was foucht on the 4th of October. In No- 
vember the British took fort Mifflin and Mercer. In June, 1778, 
the British evacuated Philadelphia and marched into New-Jersey. 
The Pennsylvania line, with part of the New-Jersey troops, in Jan-: 
uary, 1781, revolted, complaining of a want of pay and of suitable 
clothing ; the complaints were redressed, and subordination was 
restored. 

In 1793, and 1797, the city of Philadelphia was visited with the 
yellow fever. In the latter year 1276 persons died. 

Ab insurrection took place, 1794, in the 4 western counties, to 
resist the laws of the union, laying a duty on distilled spirits. On- 
the approach of a respectable force, in October, the insurgents 
laid down their arms, and were pardoned. 

In 1799 the seat of the state government was removed from 
Philadelphia to Lancaster ;.and, in 1800, the seat of the federal 
government was removed from Philadelphia to Washington. 

Religion.}] in Pennsylvania, in 1816, there were reckoned 500 
congregations of different denominations, viz. Presbyterians 86 
congregations; German Calvinists 94; German Lutherans 74; 
Friends or Quakers 97; Episcopalians 26; Baptists 60; Roman 
Catholics 14; Scotch "Presbyterians 8; ” Moravians 8 ; ; Tree 
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Quakers 1; Universalists 1; Covenanters 2; Methodists a large 
number, besides 2 Jewish Synagogues. The present number 
probebly exceeds 660. Until the revolution, Roman Catholics and 
Jews were excluded from a share in the government. The latter 
continued under this disadvantage, until the new constitution gave 
them, andall people of whatsoever nation or religion, unlimited lib- 
erty of conscience, with capasity for all civil rights and privileges- 
_ Government.) The constitution of the state wus established Sept. 
8, 1790. It vests the legislative power in a senate and house of 
representatives. The number of senators cannot be less than one 
fourth, nor greater than one third, of the number of representatives. 
They hold their offices 4 years, and one fourth of them are elected 
each year. They are chosen by districts. The quulifications for 
the senate, are the age of 25 years. and 4 years residence imme- 
diately preceding the election. The number of representatives 
cannot be Jess than 60, nor more than 100. They are chosen an- 
Dually by the city of Philadelphia, and the respective counties. The 
qualifications for a representative are the age of majority, and } 

year’s residence immediately preceding the election. The legis- 
lature meet once a year in December. The executive power is 
vested in a governor, who must be 30 years of age, and have re- 
sided in the state the 7 years next before his election. He is elected 
for 3 years; but cannot be chosen above 9 out of any !2 years. 
He has the appointment of subordinate officers. If the governor 
return a bill presefied for his approbation, two thirds of each house 
must concur to render it a law. 

All persons have the right of voting, who pay taxes. The elece 
tion takes place in October. 

The judicial power is vested in a supreme court consisting of 4 
judges, courts of oyer and terminer. courts of common pleas. or- 
phan’s courts, register’s courts, courts of quarter sessions, and jus- 
tices courts. The judges of the supreme court, and of the courts 
of common pleas, hold their office during good behaviour. 

Laws.) Among other useful public laws of this state, are, one 
that declares all rivers and creeks to be bighways—a law for the 
emancipation of negroes—e bankrupt law, nearly on the model of 
the bankrupt laws of England—a law commuting hard labor for a 
long term of years, for death, as a pudishment of many crimes 
which are made capital by the laws of England. A law passed in 
1819, vesting the estates of drunkards in the hands of trusteca.® 


* This admirable law provides, that the court of cemmon pleas of any county, 
on complaint that any person vesiding in the county, by reason of habitual 
drunkenness, has become incapable of managing his or her estate, and is wast- 
ing or destroying it, shall appoint commissioners who shall proceed as in cases 
ef persons represented non compotes mentis, and in ease it shali be found on the 
return of the commission and inquisition, that the complaint is well founded, 
the court are authorized to take charge of the person and estate of the drunkard, 
and he is rendered incapable of making any contract that shall bind his estate. 
The complaint may be made by any relation, by blood or marriage, of the 
drankard, except the wife or child; and the persons appointed iang inust 
not be heirs or next of kin.—If such laws were enacted and executed in every state, 
they might do much towards effecting a cure of one of our greatest national evils, 
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Murder, arson, and one or two other crimes, are yet punished 
with death. 

Popuiation.} The number of taxable inhabitants in 1760, was 
36,667 ; in 1770, 39,765; and, in 1793, 91,177. The whole num- 
ber of inhabitants was in the year 
1749 about 220,000 586,275 whites 

424,099 whites 1800 1,706 slaves $ 602,545 
1790 3,737 slaves $434,378 14,564 free bl. 
6,537 free bl. 786,804 whites 

| 1810 795 slaves + 810,091 
22,492 free bl. 


The following were the items of the census of 1810 : 


males. females. total. 
Under 16 years of age 201,070 192,712 393.782 
Berween 16 and 45 148,396 146.786 395.182 
45 and upwards 52,100 45,740 97,840 
Total 401,566 " $85,238 786,804 


_ Pennsylvania is entitled to 23 representatives to Congress. 

Pennsylvania, at the first and second census, was, in point of to- 
tal population, the second state; and, at the third census, the third 
state. At the fourth, it will undoubtedly be the second. Its white 
population at the third census was second only to that of New-York, . 

Militia.} In 1800, the militia of this state amounted to 93,221. 
In 1818, to 118,018. 

Forts, &c.|_ On mud island is a citadel, and a fort not completed. 
Opposite Mud island, on a sand bar, a large pier has been erected, 
2s the foundation for a battery, to make a cross fire, The garrison 
about to be erected by the United States, at Presque isle, will be 
upon a very commanding spot, just opposite the entrance of the bay. 
The town commences 30 yards west of the old British fort, leaving 
@ vacancy of 600 yards, which will serve for a military and public 

walk, and add much to the beauty of the place. The town which 
is now building, will extend nearly three miles along the lake and 
one mile back. 

New Inventions.| These have been numerous, jngentous, and 
useful. Among others are the following: A new model of the 
planetary worlds, by Mr. Rittenhouse, commonly, but improperly, 
called an orrery—a quadrant, by Mr. Godfrey, called by the plagiary 
name of Hadley’s qu drant. Messrs. Fitch and Rumsay contend for 
the honor of having the steam boat, which Fulton has since so great- 
ly improved. Besides these there have been invented many manu- 
facturing machines, for carding, spinning, winnowing, &c. which 

an immense deal of work with very little manual assistance. 
Dr. Franklin the great improver of electrical science, had great 
merit as a promoter of general useful knewledge. 

Banke.| There are upwards of 50 banks in the state, 10 of which 
are in Philadelphia, 4 at Pittsburg, at Lancaster, Carlisle, Washing~ 
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ton, Reading, and Easton, 2 in each ; and the rest scattered in the 
principal towns over the state. 

Manners and Customs.| About half of the inhabitants are of En- 
glish and New-England origin, about a fourth German, and an 
ei hth Irish, The rest are Scotch, Welch, Swedes, and Dutch. 
"These various classes retain ina great degree, their own national 
character. The Germans, Dutch, and Catholic Irish retain their 
own languages, and many of them cannot speak English. ‘The 
Swedes who have the character of “ probity, mildness, and hospi- 
tality,” have blended the English language with their own, and 
sp: ak both imperfectly. The diversities of religion here are also 
very great. The inhabitants, who are of English and New-England 
origin, are mostly Friends, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians. They 
live principally in the city of Philadelphia, and in the counties of 
Chester, Philadelphia, Bucks, Montgomery, an Luzerne. The Irish, 
and descendants of Irish, are chiefly settled in the western and 
frontier counties ; a large proportion of thcm are Presbyterians from 
the north of Ireland. There are likewise many Roman Catholics 
from this nation. 

The Germans are most humerous in the north part of the city of 
Philadelphia, and in tbe counties of Philadelphia, Montgomery, 
Bucks, Dauphin, Lancaster, York, and Northampton; chiefly in 
the four last; but are spreading in other parts. They consist of 
Lutherans, (who are the most numerous sect among them) Calvin- 
ists or reformed church, Moravians, Catholics, Mennonists, Dutch 
Baptists (corruptly called Tunkers and Dunkers, by way of re- 
proach) and Zwingfelters, who are a species of Quakers. These 
are all distinguished for their temperance, industry and economy. 
The Germans have usually about a fourth of the members in the 
assembly ; and some of them have risen tothe first honors in the 
state, and now filla number of the higher offices. Pennsylvania is 
much obliged to the Germans for improvements in agriculture; but 
their imperfect knowledge of the English language makes them de- 
ficient in literature and political knowledge. They would derive 
advantage by studying the many excellent modern authors in their 
own language, with whom they are now unacquainted. 

The Baptists (except the Mennonists and Dutch Baptists) are 
chiefly the descendants of emigrants from Wales, and are not 
numerous. 

There is nothing in short to give the inhabitants a common char- 
acter, but every thing to excite religious, political, and national 
jealousies. It is probably owing to this fact, and to the political im- 
Secon given by the laws to emigrants of every descmption from 

urope, that this state has been, since the revolution, more unquiet 
than any other in the union. It is owing to the same reasons prob- 
ably that more than half of the Europeans, who emigrate to the 
United States, enter the Delaware. ‘I’his state alone has permitted 
foreigners to hold lands without becoming citizens. 

Literature.| Dickinson college® at Carlisle, was founded in 1783, 
and put under the care ef 40 trustees. It had a principal who was 


° Named after the Hon. John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania. 
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professor of logic, metaphysics, and moral philosophy, a professoft 
of mathematics ; of the learned languages; of modern languages 3 
a lecturer on natural philosophy and chemistry, and a tutor ; a phi- 
losophical apparatus, and library of about 3900 volumes; 10,000 
acres of land, and $10,666:67 in funded certificates. The number 
of students has been.about 100 ; it now has none. 

In Philadelphia is. the University of Pennsyivania, formed by the 
union of two literary institutions, which had previously existed a 
considerable time in this city, one designated by the above name ; 
the other by that of the college, academy, and charitable schools of 
Philadelphia. They now constitute one seminary, incorporated in 
1791, The philosophical apparatus is very complete. ‘The funds 
of the university produce annually a revenue of about 2365/. The 
aggregate number of students, in the several schools, is, on an aver- 
age, about 510; and the number usually admitted to degrees in 
each year, about 25. The medical establishment connected with it 
is the most respeetable in the union.* 

In 1787, a college was tounded at Lancaster, and named Franklin 
college, after Dr. Franklin. This college was for the Germans, 
for the purpose of educating their youth in their own lanyuaye, 
and in conformity to their own habits. The English language. how- 
ever, was taught in it. Its endowments are neariy the sume as 
those of Dickinson college. Its trustees consist of Lutherans, Pres- 
byterians, and Calvinists, German, and English; of each an equal 
number. The principal is a Lutheran, and the vice principal a Cal- 
vinist. This institution hitherto has been littke better than nominal. 
Its collegiate edifice is occupied tor schools. 

At Washington, in the western patt of the state, a college was es- 
tablished about 1802, with a fund of several thousand acres of land. 
It has a stone edifice of 3 storics. It has a president and 2 profess- 
ors, with a library and philosophical apparatus, and about 100 stu- 
dents connected with it, either as undergraduates, or pursuing 
studies to ft them for college. ‘Three years complctes their collegiate 
course. It is a flourishing and useful institution. 

At Cannonsburglh is Jcfferson Callege, established in 1802, which 
has an edifice 3 stories high, a library of about 1000 volumes, a 
president, vice president, 2 professors, and about 90 students. They 
complete their collegiate course in 3 years. 

_ Allegany college; at Meadville, was incorporated in 1817, two 
years after its origia. It has a library-of about 1000 volumes; and 
funds to the amount of $10,000; and 8 or 10 students. It has a 
board of 52 trustees, a president, and a professor of the German 

language. j 

The Episcopalians have an academy at Yorktown, in York county. 
There are also academies at Germantown, at Pittsburg, at Allens~ 
town, and other places ; these are endowed by donations from the 
legislature, and by liberal contributions of individuals. 

The schools for. young men and women in Bethlehem, and Naz 
areth, under the direction of the people calied Moraviane, are 
among the best establisoments of the kind in America.-. Besites 
these, there are numerous private schools in different parts of the 


* See the following article. 
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state; and, to promote the education of poor children, the legis 
"ture has appropriated a large tract of land for the establishment of 
free schools. A bill for establishing schools throughout the state, was 
passed February 1796. Much however, remains to be done on this 
subject. ' 

State of Medical Science.} The rise, progress, and present state 
of medical knowledge in Pennsylvania, furnish a standard of com- 
parison in medical enterprize in reference to her sister states, which 
may justly yield her high satisfaction from the conscious superierity 
of her own institutions, In 1764, Dr. Shippen commenced a course 
of lectures on anatomy and surgery, which were the first lectures on 
those subjects ever given in this western hemisphere. Ten pupils 
comprised his whle audience during his first course of lectures. 
In 1807 the same professor gave lectures to three hundred and fifty. 
At this time he experienced the satisfaction of having his own pupils 
in all the other branches of medicine, as his coadjutors and fellow 
professors. The course of 1810,and 1811, ws attended by a class 
comprising somewhat more than five hundred. The medical insti- 
tution is now divided into six professorships, which with the names 
of the professors follow, viz. on the theory and practice of physic and 
clinical medicine, by Benjamin Rush, M. D ; on anatomy, by Cas- 
par Wistar, M. D.; on materia medica, botany and natural history, 
by Benjamin Smith Barton, M. D.; on surgery, by Philip Syng 
Physic, M. D.; John Syng Dorsey, M.D. adjunct professor; on 
chemistry, by John Redman Cox, M. D.; on midwifery, by Dr. 
James. This school, already a rival to the medical school at Edin- 
burgh, must furnish even greater advantages to the American stu- 
dent in medicine, inasmuch as a familiar acquaintance with the 
character of the diseases arising from soil, climate, and state of society 
in the district destined to become his sphere of action, must very con- 
siderably extend his usefulness. The lectures annually commence 
the first Monday in November and terminate the first of March, fol+ 
lowing. Connected with the medical school-is a large hospita), 
which has a well furnished rBedical library and anatomical museum. 
Free access to all these advantages is enjoyed by the students on 
paying ten dollars to the use of the establishment.® 

Cities and Towné.| PHrLapeLrsra, the Indian Coaquannoo, and, 
after New-York, the most populous city of the union, was planned 
and founded by William Penn, in 1682; and, in lese than a year, 
contained 80 houses and cottages. It was incerporated by Penn 
immediately before his return to England in 1701. The ground 
plot of the city, as originally laid out, was a parallelegram of 2 miles 
E. and W.by 1N.andS. in the narrowest part of the isthmus 
between the Schuylkill and the Delaware, and 5 miles above their 
confluence. It is generally elevated 40 feet above the rivers, At 
present the city extends E. and W. 2 miles between the two rivers, 
and N. and S. 1 mile on the Schuylkill, and 3 on the Delaware. The 
@reets cross cach other at right angles. Nine, of two miles in 
length, run from river to river, and 23 of 1 mile or-upwards, run N. 
and S, Beside these, there are many shorter streets dividing the 


* Fer the preceding article the author is indebted to Dr. Shattuck of Bestcas’ 
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original squares. Two main streets of 100 feet wide, cross each 
other in the centre, and form a public square. None of the original 
streets are css than 50 feet wide. They are kept uncommonly clean, 
and are paved with pebbles ; and the foot walks, on each side, of 
brick, are broad, and raised one foot above the carria;.c way. They 
are handsomely lighted at night. The houses are principally of 
brick, three stories high, and built ina plain, neat style, without 
much dispiay of ornament. Those in Sansom street are uniform ; 
as are most of those in Walnut and Second streets. The number 
of housesin 1769, was 4,474. The population in 1790, was, 28.522, 
In 1800, 41,220, and in 1810, 53,722; exclusive of the suburbs, 
Including the suburbs, in 1810, there were 92,247 inhabitants in 
Philadelphia, and the estimate now (1819) is 130,000. The city 
and suburbs contain 50 churches. The most numcrous denomina- 
tions are Presbyterians, Friends, Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, 
and Catholics. The first Presbyterian, and the German Lutheran, 
are among the handsomest of these buildings. The other edifices 
are astatehouse,®* built in 1753, admired for its architecture, with a 
garden occupyiig a whole square; a town hall with a front of 200 
teet, a library, a jail, a hollow square, 100 feet in front, and unusually 
strong; a market in High street, reaching from Front to Fourth 
strects, and supported by 300 pillars; the Pennsylvania bank, in 
Second street, a most beautiful marble edifice of the Ionic order, 
afier the model of the temple of Minerva; a new theatre in Ches- 
not strect; and the university building, formerly a house for the 
president of the United States. Two steam engine houses have 
teen erected for supplying the city with wholesome water from the 
Schuylkill. One of these is a handsome building of white marble, 
the base of which is square and the superstructure circular. It 
stands in the centre of High and Broad streets, exactly upon the 
point of intersection, and is surrounded by a large circular enclosure, 
which is planted with trees. Tis building commands a view of 
High street in its whole extent, from river to river, and is itself a 
handsome object, as seen from various parts of the city. In this 
marble rotunda, the water is raised 30 or 40 feet above the highest 
ground in the city. A permanent bridge over the Schuylkill, oppo- 
site to Market street, consists of 3 arches, resting on stone piers, 
and is one of the most superb structures of the kind in America. 
The trade of the city is very extensive. It has 10 banks. It ime 
ports foreign goods for the greater part of the state, for half of New- 
Jersey,.and fot Delaware; and is now contending with New-York, 
New-Orleans, and Montreal, for the commerce of the western part 
of New-York, and of the western states. The Delaware is naviga- 
ble, as far as Philadelphia, for ships of any size, and for sloops to 
Trenton. The Schuylkill is navigable, for large ships, as high as 
the town. Almost all the exports from Pennsylvania, except what 
go down the Ohio, and to Baltimore, are shipped from this city. 


In the statehouse, Mr. Peal keeps his museum, by special permission of the 
legislature. [tis the largest collection of natural curiosities in America. fa it 
are 400 species of birds, some living animals, &o. . 

vOL. & , 55 
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The aggregate tonnage for the year 1805, was 88,239 tons; 1810, 
121,443. The Philadelphia library contains more than 20,000 
volumes; most of them well selected, and accessible to all persons. 
The chief literary and humane societies are the American philosoph- 
ical socicty; the college of physicians; the society for promoting 
political inquiries ; the Pennsylvania hospital ; the Philadelphia dis- 
pensary ; the Pennsylvania society for the abolition of slavery ; the 
society for alleviating the miseries of prisons; the Pennsylvania 
society for the encouragement of manufactures and useful arts; the 
‘Philadelphia society for the information and assistance of immi- 
‘grants, and two other societies of the same kind; one for the relief 
‘of German, and another for the relicf of Irish immigrants; anda 
humane, an agricultural, marine, and various other charitable 
societies. Few cities in the world, of the same population and riches 
as Philadelphia, are better provided with useful institutions, both 
public and private. There are also many good academies for the 
instruction of both sexes. Almost every religious society has one 
or more schools under its immediate direction, where children be- 
longing tothe society are taught to read and write, and are furnished 
with books and stationary articles. 

This city ts governed by a mayor, recorder, 15 aldermen, and 30 
common council men; according to its present charter, granted in 
the year 1789. The mayor, recorder, 8 aldermen, and 16 common 
council men, make a quorum to transact business; they have full 
power to constitute and ordain lawsand ordinances for the governing 
of the city ; the mayor, recorder, and aldermen, are justices of the 
peace, and justices of oyer and terminer. They hold a court four 
times a ycar, to take cognizance of all crimes and misdemeanors 
committed within the city ; two aldermen, appointed by the mayor 
and recorder, hold a court on the forenoon of Monday and Thurs- 
day ofevery week, to judge of all matters which are cognizable be- 
fore a justice of the peace. 

The city is increasing very rapidly. In 1802, there were built in 
this city 464 houses, in 1803, 385, in 1804, 273 houses, and it has 
continued to increase at thisrate. The environs of this city, are very 
pleasant, and fineiy cultivated. Philadelphia lies in lat. 39 56 54 N. 
lon. 75 845 W. from London. It is 110 miles from the ocean, by 
the river and bay, 60 in aS. E. direction. Itis 299 miles S. W. 
of Boston, 90 S. W. from New-York, 137 N. E. of Washington. 

LANCASTER is one of the largest inland towns in the United States, 
miles N. W.of Philadelphia. Itis built on a side hill, a mile and a 58 
half W. of Conestoga creek; which falls into the Susquehannah, 9 
miles S. by W. from the town. The public building are a hand- 
some statehouse and market-house of brick, a strong stone jail, 
and 9 churehes for Presbyterians, Episcopalians, German Luthcr- 
ans, German Calvinists, Moravians, Methodists, Friends, and Catho- 
lics. The population in 1800, was 4,292, and in 1810, 5,405. This 
town is the seat of extensive manufactures, and trade, being sur- 
rounded by a rich country. , 

PITTSBURG City is situated on the broad, triangular point of flat 
land, which spreads, with richness and beauty between the Alle- 
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gaay and Monongahela rivers, at their junction. These two rivers. 
form the Ohio; by the former of which Pittsburg has a water com- 
Munication with the great chain of northern lakes, except a turnpiked 
portage of 14 miles; also with the western parts of the state of New- 
York ; and by the latter with the Potomac, and the city of Wash- 
ington. It is at the head of the Olno, by which, and the waters con- 
nected with it, it has casy intercourse with the whole of the western 
country. In 1755, this place bore the name of Fort du Quesne. In 
1760, the town commenced ; was laid out on its present plan in 1765; 
purchased of the Indians in 1768 ; and established with the privileges 
of a town in 1785, when it contained 1,303 inhabitants. Next to 
Philadelphia, itis now the largest city in Pennsylvania, and was the 
first incorporated, by any of the U. States governments, on the west- 
ern waters. ‘“ Within 40 years the solitude of the Ohio was only dis- 
turbed by the lazy paddle of the Indian canoe, as the savage slowly 
floated on its bosom; now, the same banks are cmbellished by taste, 
and the canoe of the naked Indian gives way to the majestic steam 
boat, crowded with travellers, and Joaded with merchandize from 
ali quarters of the globe.” ‘Ihe streets cross each other at right 
angles, as in Philadelphia. The whole plain is already covered with 
buildings, and the suburbs in various directions are fast increasing. 
Itis the centre of a great and rapidly increasing commerce, and 
the avenue through which passcs the immense concourse of emi- 
grantsirom the East to the West. Through the turnpike gate near- 
est this city, there passed in a single year 11,800 waggons. Itis a 
remarkable fact, that besides vast quantitics of iron ore found in this 
neighborhood, 8 or 9 counties, which surround and include Pittsburg, 
are ascertained to be on one extended bed of fossil coal. The hiils 
and banks of the rivers in sight of the city, are full of this mineral. 
It is hence fitted for all kinds of manufactural establishments, which 
require the use of fuel ; and they can be supported and carried to 
any extent that may be necessary; and a populauon maintained 
equal to their management. Not only the great rivers meet here, 
but the great roads finely turnpiked, from Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and the great lakcs, converge and centre here. There 
are very few places in our country, which bid fairer for a rapid and 
extensive growth than this city. In size, of places N. of the Allegany, 
it is next to New-Orieans. 

Two stupendous and elegant bridges, one over the Monongahela, 
the other over the Allegany river, within 400 yards of each other, 
have lately been erected, in sight of Pittsburg. There were here, 
in 1818, 8 houses for public worship, 4 banks, a courthouse, prison, 
and a national armory and magazine. Almost all sorts of manu- 
factures have been established here, some in infancy, others in a 
more advanced state, all promising, carried on by ingenious me- 
chanics, both Americans and foreigners. From its advantages, it 
is thought, that in a few years this place will rival Manchester in 
cotton goods, Birmingham in iron wares, Russia in hempen pro- 
- ductions, and Germany in her glass wares. | 
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The first steam boat on the Ohio, was launched 1816. There 
were, two years after, upwards of 30 in operation ; and in two years 
more there will probably be three times this number. The naviga- 
tion of the Ohio, in a dry season, is difficult, down to Mingotown, 
75 miles below the city ; in common seasons, and always in the 
spring, there is sufficient water for vessels of 150to 800 tons. In 
1810, this city had 4,768 inhabitants. Now (1819) it has at least 
three times this number. It is the capital of Allegany country, in 
lat. 40°, 31” 44” N. lon. 80°, 8’ W. 300 miles N. by W. of Philadel- 
phia, 232 from Washington, 231 from Baltimore, 2100, by water, 
from New-Orleans. 

Car.isie, 120 miles W. by N. from Philadelphia, 100 from 
Washington, is built on a pleasant plain, near the southern bank of 
Conedogwinet creek. The strects cross cach other at right angles. 


The public buildings are a court house, jail, the college edifice, 7 


houses of worship, and 4 banks. Population In 1800, 2032; in 
1810, 249}. : 

t HarrissunGa, originally Louisburgh, is the seat of the state gov- 
ernment, pleasantly situated on the N. E. side of the Susquehannah 
river. The houses, chicfly of brick, are built handsomely on a regular 
plan, and make a good appearance. Here are a court house, and jail, 
and 3 houses of worship. The state house is on a commanding eleva- 
tion, a little distance from the bank of the river, yet (1819) unfinished. 
A covered bridge across the Susquehannah, opposite the town, adds to 
its beauty, as well as convenience. Great quantities of lumber centre 
here, and go down the river to a market; and here are also considerable 
manufactures. This town is 107 miles W. of Philadelphia, lat 40° 
16N. Ithadin 1810, 2,287 inhabitants. 

Bethlehem is 53, and Nazereth 63 miles, N. of Philadelphia. 
These are the two principal settlements of the Moravians, and here 
their far famed and highly respectable and useful schools, for both 
sexes, are established. The other considerable towns in this state, 
are Yorktown, Washington, Reading, Newton, and Sunbury. 

Roads.}] Many of the turnpikes, leading from Philadelphia in 
various directions, are of the most substantial kind. The road from 
Philadelphia to Trenton, 28 miles, is of this description. The road 
through Germantown to Perkiomen, 25 miles; with branches to 
Willow grove, 10 miles, and to Chesnut hill, 73 miles, is 50 feet 
broad ; 28 of which, having a convexity of 15 inches, are covered 
with a stratum, either of gravel 18 inches thick, or of pounded stones 
12 inches thick. The expense, beside that of the branches, was, 
$285,000, the nett income is $9000. The road to Lancaster, 62 
miles, cost $465,000; and the nett income is $12,000. It is 24 
feet wide, beside the side walks, and is covered with 18 inches of 
pounded stone. There is a branch from this road, from Lancaster N. 
W. to Harrisburgh, 35 miles. The main road, also, in 1808, was car- 
ried 10 miles farther W. to Columbia, and has since been extended 
to Pittsburg. There is a turnpike from Northumberland to Erie; 
also, from Philadelphia through Ephrata to Harrisburgh ; and another 
of 100 miles, from Lausanne, on the Lehigh, to Newtown, in New- 
York on the Tyoga. : 
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Bridges.) The bridge across the Schuylkill is 750 feet long and 
42 wide. It rests on only two picrs and the abutments. The picrs 
are 195 feet apart, and are of the most solid workmanship. The ex- 
pense was $300,000. Bridges over the Susquch.snnah, at Columbia, 
Harrisburgh, and at Northu:nberland, have been buiit; aiso, over the 
Allegany and Yovongahela, at Pittsburg. 

Canals.) It has long been an object of contemplation to establish 
a water communication between luke Erie and Philadelphia. The 
country was surveyed in 17490, by public commissioners, who pro- 
posed the tulluwing route, the whole distance of which is 56! in:les, 
Up the Schuytkill to Reading ; thence to the head waters of the 
Tulpehocken, which were to be connected by a canal with those of 
the Quitapahilla, a branch of the Swetara, and down this last to the 
Susquehannah ; thence up the Susquehannan, the Juniata, and the 
Frankstown branch, to Frank’s Oid town; thence by a canal to 
Poplar Rua, and by a portaye of 18 miles across the mountains to 
the Little Connemaugh, and down that river and the Kiskemanitas 
to the Allegany ; thence up the Allexany and French creek to Le 
Boeuf; and thence by a portage of 15 milesto the lake. 

Attempts have been made to complete the two Grst stages since 
1791; but hitherto, owing to the want of funds, they have not been 
completed. 

At the Conewago falls in the Susquehannah, in the gap of the 
Blue Ridge, the descent of which is 19 feet, a canal has been com- 
pleted, 1 mile in length, A bold projector has proposed to open a 
canal, over, or througi, the Allegany mountains, to connect the waters 
of the Ailegany and Delaware rivers, after the manner of some of the 
European canals. 

Manufactures.) The manufactures of this state exceed in amount 
of value by about one quarter, those of the state of New-York, are 
more than a third greater than those of Massachusetts. ‘These three 
are by far the largest manufacturing states inthe Union. The value 
of the manufactures of this state, according to the returns of the 
Marshal in 1810, was $33,691,111. There has been a great in- 
crease since. ‘The manultactures bave been of all the various kinds 
already enumerated, (p. 233.) 

Commerce.) The vaiue of the exports from this state was, in 1799, 
$12,431,967; in 1810, 310,993,398; and in 1817, $8,933,930, 
‘The trade with the eastern and southern states is chiefly by barter. 
Wheat, flour, and bar iron are exported to Maine, New-Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts for whale oil, whale bone, spermaceti, seal skins, 
mackerel, cod fish, and salmon; to Rhode Island and Connecticut 
for cheese ; te North-Carolina for tar, pitch, turpentine, and lumber ; 
and to South-Carolina and Georgia for live oak, cedar, cotton, and 
rice. Virginia sends wheat and tobacco to be manufactured ; also 
coal, lead, and peach brandy ; and receives for them foreign mer- 
¢handise. Hats, saddlery, shoes, chairs, carriages, hewn stones, 
cast iron utensils, wheel tire, spades, hoes, axes, tin warc, paper, 
books, and brushes are exported to a very large amount to all the 
southern states; and in return large quantities of the skins of deer, 
otters, beavers, racoons, foxes, and muskrats are imported from 
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their back country. The castern shore of Maryland sends wheat 
and maize; the western kite foot tobacco. Delaware sends large 
quantities of wheat flour for exportation. New-Jersey chiefly sup- 
plies the market of Philadelphia, and furnishes rye meal, maize, 
lumbcr, and bariron. The trade with New-York depends on the 


fluctuation of the market. 
F 


CHAP. II. 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


@LIMATE, FACE OF THR COUNTRY, 501L AND AGBICULTURE, 
RIVERS, SWAMPS, MOUNTAINS, BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, MINER- 
ALOGY, MINERAL WATERS, CURIOSITIES. 


Climate.} THE climate of Pennsylvania 1s perceptibly more 
temperate than that of the New-England states. The winters are 
never so severe, and the summers are generally warmer. Snow hes 
on the ground but a short period in the winter, and sleighs are but 
little used. This is, however, generally a healthy country, and has 
but few peculiar diseases. Inthe western country, particularly in 
the neighborhood of Pittsburg, goifeere are common. The fever 
and ague and bilious fevers are also frequent in summer. 

Face of the Country.) The countics of Bedford, Huntingdon, 
Mifflin, Cumberland, Franklin, Dauphin, and part of Northumber- 
land, Berks, and Northampton, are mountainous ; the mountains 
stretching ina N. E. and S. W. direction a little E. of the centre of 
the state. The rest of the country is generaliy Jevel, or-no more than 
what may be called uneven. The.streams in this state have a great 
number of falls, suitable for every kind of mill works, and labor 
saving machines. 

Soil and Agriculiure.| A great proportion of the state is good 
jJand ; and no inconsiderable part excelicnt. The two richest tracts 
are, one on the south line, comprising York and Lancaster coun- 
ties, and the valley of Franklin and Cumberland; and the other in 
the N. W. including the land between lake Erie and the sources of 
the eastern branches of the Allegany. Generally the soil is more 
fit for grain than grass. The borders of the streams and tivulets 
are good natural meadows ; but the turfof other unimproved lands 
is greatly inferior in the quantity and quality of its grass to that of 
the eastern states. This is a serious inconvenience, and renders it 
necessary for the farmers to cultivate large quantities of clover 
and other artificial grasses. Wheat is the grain of far the most 
general cultivation. It flourishes admirably, and fears no enemy 
here but the Hessian fly, whose ravages, however, are not so fatal as 
in New-England. Maize is the grain of the next importance. 
Buck wheat yields a very considerable crop throughout the coun- 
try. Rye, within the last ten years, has been very generally culu- 
vated for the distilleries. The crop of barley is constantly increas- 
ing with the number of the breweries. That of oats is sufficient for 
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the demand. The Germans cultivate spelts for their horses, 
Hemp is now raised extensively in the western part of the state, and 
the crop is very rapidly increasing. Flax has a portion of ground 
on almost every farm. Potatoes yicld a great crop; the Bermu- 
dian potatoe flourislics in a loose mould; turnips, parsnips, cab- 
bages, carrots, peas, &c. are extensively raised in gardens and in 
the field. The horses of Pennsylvania are, as a breed, very large 
and strong; but the farmers substitute them too generally for 
oxen. Mules and asses are rare. The number of sheep is consider- 
able and rapidly increasing. That of hogs exceeds the home con- 
sumption. They are fed in the woods most of the year, and their 
pork is very fine. Inthe southern, old settled counties, orchards 
are very abundant, and they are planting extensively inthe new. 
Peaches are said not to flourish so well as formerly. Cherries and 
plums are plenty. Wine is made to some extent of the wild grape, 
and a large quantity of maple sugar is annually manufactured by the 
farmers. 

Rivers.|_ The Delaware is the eastern boundary. The Susque- 
hannah and the Allegany run the greater part of their course in this 
state ; the Ohio about 60 miles; the Monongahela partly in Vir- 
ginia; the Tioga chiefly in New-York, and about 3 miles in Penn- 
sylvania. All these have been described. 

The Schuylkill, a branch of the Delaware, rises N. W. of the 
Kittatinny mountains, through which it breaks into a fine champagne 
country ; and, taking a S. IE. direction, nearly parallel with both the 
Delaware and the Susquehannah, empties opposite Mud island, 5 
miles in a straight line, and 7 by the winding of the river, below 
Philadelphia. Its whole Icngth 1s about 120 miles. Itis far from 
being navigable in its natural state, and the artificial attempts to 
render it so, have not hitherto been very successful. 

The Lehigh rises near Wilksbarre, and, taking a circuitous route, 
passes through the Blue mountain, and makes its way to the Dela- 
ware, at Easton, 75 miles from its source ; of which distance it is 
navigable, for boats, 30 miles. 

The Swetara and Conestoga both run S. W. about 40 or 45 miles, 
and fall into the E. side of the Susquehannah. The former is boat- 
able 15 miles. | 

The Juniata rises inthe Allegany ridge. Itruns first S. E. and 
afterwards nearly N. till near Huntingdon, it receives the Little 
Juniata from the N. W. Thence it winds through the various 
ranges of mountains, and, at length, empties into the Susquehannah 
about !5 miles above Harrisburgh. Its whole length is about 180 
miles. 

The western branch of the Susquehannah heads near the sources 
of the Connemagh, a branch of the Allegany, and is the only river 
that breaks through all the mountains. Running N. FE, about 90 
miles, it receives the Sinemahoning from the N. W. one of whose 
branches has its rise near the sources of Toby creek, the other near 
those of the Allegany. After an eastern course of about 50 miles, it 
receives Pine creek, from the N. which heads near the Allegany, 
and runs upwards of 80 miles. Thus enlarged, it proceeds E. and 
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S. about 70 miles, falling into the Susquehannah at Northumberland, 
like the Juniata it ows chiefly through a mountainous, country, and 
isa rapid violent stream. ‘The other branches of the Susquehannah 
are the Conodogwinet and the Conewago.- 

The chief branches of the Allegany are French creek, which 
heads near lake Erie, and emptics at Franklin. T oby’s creek, which 
runs W. S. W. about 70 miles, and is boatable nearly to its sources 
where there isa short portage to the Sinemahoning ; Sandy lick, @ 
little below ; and the Kiskemanitas, whose most distant source, 
Stoney creek, heads ‘n the Allegany ridge near the waters of the 
Yohiogany, and running N. receives the Little Connemagh. The 
united stream takes the name of the Connemagh, and passing west- 
ward through the mountains receives Black lick from the N. E. and 
afterwards the Loyalhannon from the S.E. Hence for 25 miles, it 
is called the Kiskemanitis. Its whole course is about 90 or 100 
miles; and it falls into the Allegany 23 miles above Pittsburg. Big 
Beaver creek heads in the N. W. part of the state near the Coneaut, 
a river of lake Erie. It runs 4 little E. of S. and falls into the Ohio 
at Beavertown, 28 miles below Pittsburg, after a course of more 
than 100 miles. 

The several branches of the Yohiogany river rise on the west 
side of the Allegany mountains. After running a short distance, 
they unite and form a large beautiful river, which, in passing some 
of the most western ridges of the mountains, precipitates itself over 
a level ledge of rocks; lying nearly at right angles to the course of 
the river. These falls, called the Ohiopyle falls, are about twenty 
feet in perpendicular height, and the river is perhaps eighty yards 
wide. For a considerable distance below the falls, the wateris very 
rapid, and boils and foams vehemently, occasioning a considerable 
mist to Tise from it, even at noon day, and in fair weather. The 
yiver at this place runs to the southwest, but presently winds round 
to the northwest, and, continuing this course for 30 or 40 miles, it 
loses its name by uniting with the Monongahela, which comes from 
the southward, and contains, perhaps, twice as.much water. These 
united streams, shortly after their junction, mingle with the waters 
_ the Allegany at Pitsburg, and together form the grand river 

hio. 

Swamps.| Great swamp lies between Northampton and Luzerne 
counties ; and Buffalo swamp near the source of the west branch of 
the Susquehannah. These swamps are covered with beech and 
maple, and make good farm land. 

Mountains.| The mountains of Pennsylvania all belong to the 
great Allegany range. The principal ridges in this range, in 
Pennsylvania, are the Kittatinny, or Blue mountains, which pass 
north of Nazareth in Northampton county, and pursue @ south west 
course, across the Lehigh, through Dauphin county, just above 

Harrisburgh, thence on the west side. of the Susquehannah, throug) 
Cumberland and Franklin counties. Back of these, and nearly 

rallel with them, are Peters, Tuscarora, and Nescospek moult: 
tains, on the east of the Susquehannah ; and on the west, Sbare: 
mon’s hills, Sideling hills, Ragged, Great Warrior Evits, 
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Will’s mountains ; then the great Allegany ridge, which being the 
largest, gives its name to the whole range; west of this, are the 
Chesnut ridges. Between the Juniata and the west branch of the 
Susquehannah are Jacks, Tussys, Nittiny, and Bald Eagle moun- 
lalds. 

Botany.) The various species of oak, form the bulk of the for- 
ests. Those of the walnut are far more frequent than in the cast- 
ern states. The sassafras, mulberry, and tuliptree, are common, 
und bave their full size. Whe elm and the linden, or lime tree, 
ure not so stately as farther north. The sugar maple is abundant 
beyond the mountains. The white pine and white cedar are found 
occasionally. Red cedars are not unfrequent on the high grounds. 
The magnolia glauca is found in the low grounds; and the megno- 
lia acuminata grows very tall on the western mountains. Various 
species of wild grape are common in the forests. 

The wild animels and wild fowls of various kinds common to 
this climate, which formerly abounded in this state, are diminish- 
ing, of course, us the country settles. They are still found in 
numbers however, in those parts of the state, which are mountain- 
ous, and which lie in forest. 

Mineralogy.| \ron ore is distributed in considerable quantities 
threugh the state. A valuable lead mine has been discovered on 
Perkiomen creck, near the Schuylkill. It is said to be extensive, 
and advantageously situated. The ore yields 70 per cent of pure 
lead, and a-considerable quantity of silver. Copper has also been 
found. Various quarries of marble have been opened, and lime- 
stone iscommon Miuilstones of a coarse grain, are hewn in Bucks 
county. Coal is found in great abundance on the Susquehannah ; 
particularly near Wyoming. At the head of the western branch, 
is an extensive bed, which stretches over the country southwest- 
wardly. is found in the greatest plenty about Pittsburg.* It is also 
found near the sources.of the Lehigh and the Schuylkill. 

Mineral Waters. | Oil creek, in Allegany county, 100 miles 
above Pittsburg, issues from a remarkable spring. which boils like 
the waters of Hell Gate, near New-York. On the top of the wa- 
ter floats. an oil similar to that called Barbadoes tar. Several gallons 
may be gathered in a day. It is found very serviceable in the 
rheumatism, in restoring weakness in the stomach, and in curing 
bruises and sore breasts. When drank, the water of the spring 
operates as a gentle cathartic. It is gathered by the country people, 
and Indians, boiled and brought to market in bottles, and is deemed 
a most valuable family medicine. 

Curiosities.| |About 10 miles W. of Reading, on the Harrisburg 
road, there is a spring 15 feet deep, and 30 in diameter, from which 
issues a large mill stream. It is supposed to be the outlet of a 
river, which about 2 miles above sinks into the earth ; and is con- 
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veyed in a subterranean channel to this orifice. The water is clean 
and abounds with trout. 

There is a remarkable grotto or cave onthe east bank of Swetara 
river, about 2 miles above its confluence with the Susquehannah. 
Its aperture under a pretty high bank. is from 15 to 20 feet wide, 
and from 7 to 10 in height. You go down by a gradual descent, so 
low that the surface of the river 1s rather higher than the bottom of 
the cave, and in your progress pass through a number of pussages 
and apartments of various dimensions some low and narrow. others 
very high and spacious, vaulted by magnificent canopies, fretted 
with a variety of depending petrifactions. some of which by means 
of the constant accretion of petrifving matter, are formed tnto pil- 
lars. These appear as supports of the roof, which ts of solid bme- 
stone. perhaps 20 feet thick. Thirty years ago there were ten 
such pillars. each six inches in diameter. and six feet high; all se 
ranged that the place they enclosed resembled a sanctuary in the 
Roman church. No royal throne ever exhibited more grandeur 
than this dusus nature. The resemblence of several moruments 
are found indented in the walls on the sides of the cave, which ap- 
pear like the tombs of departed heroes. Suspended from the roof 
rs “the bell,” (which is nothing more than a stone projected in an 
unusual form) so called from the sound it occasions when struck, 
which is similar to that of a bell. Some of the stalactites are of 
the color of candy. and others resemble lovf sugar; but their beauty 
is much defaced by the smoke of the torches, which are frequently 
employed in conducting the curious traveller through this gloomy 
recess. The water which exudes through the roof, runs down the 
declivity, and is both pleasant and wholesome to drink. There are 
several holes in the bottom of the cave descending perpendicularly, 
perhaps. into an abyss below, which renders it dangerous to walk 
withouta light. At the end of the cave is a pretty brook, which, 
after a short course, loses itself among the rocks. Beyond this 
brook isan outlet from the cave by a very narrow aperture. 
Through this the vapours continu:lly pass outwards with a very 
strong current of air, and ascend, resembling, at night, the smoke 
of a furnace. 
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CHAPTER I. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, NAMES, HISTORY, RELIGION, 
GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, MILITIA, LITERATURE, TOWNS, 
CANAL, MANUFACIUKES, COMMENCE. 


Extent} DELAWARE is 96 miles long from N. to S. Its 
greatest breadth is 36 miles, and its least 10. The area is about 
2120 square miles. It lies between lat. 38 29.50,and 39 54.N, 
and between lon 74 56.vnd 75 40 W. 

Boundaries.) Bounded N. by Pennsylvania; FE. by Daa 
river and bay, and the Atlantic; S and W.by Maryland. 
Divisions.| This state is divided into 3 counties and 25 town- 
ships. 


Counties. No. of Population. | Chief towns. 
towns. 1790. 1800. 1810, 
Newcastle 9 19,686 25,361 24,429 ee 
5 Newcastle 
Kent 5 18,920 19 554 20,495 Dover 
Sussex 1! 20,488 19,358 27,750 Georgetown 
25 59 09% 64,273 72,674 


It is entitled to 2 representatives to Congress. 

Names.) This country, whey ceded by the duke of York and 
Albany to William Penn. was called Zhe Zerritories of Pennsylva- 
nia, When it obtained its. own assembly (in 1703) it was called 
The Three Lower Counties on Delaware ; aname. which it retained, 
ull the formation of a constitution, in Sept. 1776, when it took 
that of Delaware. This name was derived directly from the 
bay, but, originally, from lord De la War, who completed the set- 
tlement of Virginia, and died in this bay, in 1618, on his way to 
Virginia. 

History.| Acolony of Swedes and Finns settled at cape Henlo- 
pen, which they named Paradise point, in 1627. In !630 they 
built a fort at Lewistown, called Hoarkill; and, a year after, they 
built another near Wilmington, called:fort Christec, and laid out a 
smalltown. Soon after, the Dutch at New-York, contested their 
right to the west bank of the Delaware. The Dutch put upa fort 
at Newcastle, in 1651, which the Swedes took from them the next 
year. ; 

In 1655 the Dutch reduced the Swedish colony, sent the princi- 
pal inhabitaals prisoners to Holland, and received the rest under 
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their protection, making the country a part of their colony of New- 
Netherlands. 

When the English took possession of that colony, in 1664, for 
the duke of York; his governors claimed jurisdiction over the 
west bank of the Delaware, and continued to exercise it till 1682. 
In that year. the duke gave William Penn a decd of Newcustle, 
and of a district 12 miles round it; and another of a tract from !2 
miles S. of Newcastle to Hoarkill. 

In 1703 a partial disunion took place between the Zhrce Lower 
Counties, and the colony of Pennsylvania; and, by agreement, they 
were placed under the government of their own legislature. 

The boundary line between the counties and Maryland, was me: 
tled. after a long dispute between the proprietors, in 1760. 

In 1765 deputies were sent from the Lower Counties taithe 
first congress at New-York. 

In April, 1775, Richard Penn, proprietor of Pennsylvania, re- 
signed his jurisdiction over the counties, whereby they became a 
distinct colony ; and, in the September of the following year, a 
convention of representatives, chosen for the purpose, formed a 
Constitution ; and the territory, taking the name of Delware, be- 
came a free and independent state. During the revolutionary war 
Delaware suffered severely; her citizens were distinguished for 
their exertions, and her troops for their valor. 

A new constitution was formed for the state in June, 1792. 

Religion.| - In this state there is a variety of religious denomina- 
tions. Of Presbyterians there are 24 churches; of Episcopalians, 
14; of Friends, 8; of Baptists, 7; of Methodists, a considerable 
number, especially in the two lower counties of Kent and Sussex : 
the number of their churches is not exactly ascertained. Besides 
these there isa Swedish church at Wilmington, which is one of 
the oldest churches in the United States. This church stands balf 
a mile below \\Vilmington, on Christianacreck. Near this place, 
during the 17th century, dwelt the principal part of the Swedes. 
The creek was named after Christina, then qaeen of Sweden, 
daughter of the celebrated Gustavus Adolphus. Many descend- 
ants of Swedes now live in this vicinty, but have nearly lost their 
Native language. With these have associated a number of English, 
German, Scotch and Irish people, who together form one inde- 
pendent conyregauon, under the pastoral care of an Episcopal cler- 
gyman. 

The Swedes in Delaware, with those of Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
were one ecclesiastic body during the Swedish mission. From 
mere generosity the Swedes furnished these churches with cler- 
gymen and valuable presents in religious books for a century. The 
missionaries were recalled, merely because the people, by mizing 
With otbers, had so far Jost their mother tongue as to render the 
mission nearly useless. ‘The Swedish Lutherans nearly agree in 
doctrines and rites with the church of England. Episcopal ordi- 
nation is observed as a matter of expediency, not of divine institu- 
tion. These churches now vacant have not fixed new charters, 
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but it is supposed they will choose Lutheran and Episcopalian 
pastors. For near a century the three congreyations have had 
houses and glebes for their ministers, obtained partly by donation, 
but principally by purchase. The Swedish church in Philadelphia 
has a good estate; it has alsotwo chapels in the country, one 6, 
the other 18 miles distant. The mission here is not vacated ; not 
only the native Swedes, but the Danes, and Norwegians who come 
here. find great advantage from it. 

Government.) The legislature consists of a senate and house 
of representatives. The representatives are chosen annually, and 
by counties. Each member must be 24 years of age, have a free- 
hold in the county, and have been a citizen and inhabitant of the 
state, the three years, and of the county. one year, preceding the 
election. The senators are chosen triennially, and by counties ; 
they must be 27 years of age, have a freehold in the county of 200 
acres, or an estate of 1000/. and have resided the same period as 
the members of the other house. One third of the senators go out 
annually. The assembly meet in January. 

The governor is chosen by the freemen triennially and can hold 
the office only 3, out of any term of 6. years. He must be 30 years 
old, and have been acitizen of the United States t2 years, and of 
Delaware the 6 preceding his election. He appoints to all ottices, 
the appointment of which is not provided for by the constitution. 
The speaker of the senate in case of the absence, death, or resig- 
nation of the governor, acts in his room. 

All persons who have resided in the state two years next before 
the election and have paid taxes; and the sons of such persons ; 
are voters. ; 

The courts are a court of chancery, a supreme court, courts of 
oyer and terminer and general jail delivery, a court of common 
pleas, orphan’s courts, registers’ courts, courts of quarter sessions 
in each county, and justices’ courts. There may be 3 or 4 judges 
of the supreme court and of the court of common pleas; one of 
whom must reside in each county. They andthe chancellor hold 
their offices during good behaviour ; and together form the high- 
est court, called the high court of appeals, of which the chancellor 
is president. | 

Poputation.| The number of inhabitants was, in 


46,.3°8 whites 55,361 whites 
1790 8,887 slaves $59,094 18104 4,177 slaves » 72,674 
3,899 free bl. 13,136 free bl. 
49.852 whites 
3890 6.143 slaves 64,276 


8.278 free bl. 
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The items of the census of 18/0 were as follow : 


males. females. tutal. 
Under 16 years uf age 14,112 15.411 27.523 
Between 16 and 45 11,016 11,068 22,084 
45 and upwards 2,878 2,876 5,754 
Total 28,006 27,555 55,361 


Delaware had a smaller population than cither of the other states, 
at each of the national enumerations. 

Militia.| The militia of this state constitute one division, contain- 
ing turee brigades, one in cach county. Lach brigade comprises 
three regiments. The whole number ofthe miliua, in 1810, includ- 
ing officers, was 8546; in 1813, 7451. 

Literature.| There is no coliege in this state. A college was in- 
corporated, and a building erected at Wilmington, in 1803, but it ne v- 
er went into operation, and the building 1s used for schools. ‘There 
is an academy at Wilmington, and another at Newark, incorporated 
in 1769. Like institutions have been established at Lewiston, Dover, 
Milford, Gcorgetewn, Newcastle, and Smyrna. The Icgislature, 
during their session in January, 1796, passed an act to create a fund 
for the cstablisiment of schools throughout the state. 

Towns.| Witmixcton is a healthy, pleasant town, and port of 
entry, 27 miles SW. of Philadelphia, containing 700 houses, mostly 
brick, and about 4500 inhabitants. It is Situated two miles west of 
the river Delaware, between Christiana and Brandywine creeks, 
which, at this place, are about one mile from each other ; but uniting 
below the town, they join the Dclaware ia one stream 400 yards wide 
at the mouth. The site of the principal part of the town is on the 
S, W. side of a hill, which rises 109 feet above the tide. On the N. 
E. side ofthe same hull, there are 13 mills for grain, and a consider- 
able number of handsome dwelling houses, which form a beautiful 
appendage to the town. The Christiana admits vessels pf 14 feet 
draught of water to the town, and those of six feet draught eight 
miles further, where the navigation ends; and the Brandywine ad- 
mits those of seven feet draught to the mills. About the year 1735, the 
first houses were built in tis place ; and the town was incorporated a 
few years afterwards. Its oflicers are two burgesses, six assistants, 
and two constables, all of whom are chosen annually. There are 10 
places of public worship, viz. 2 for Presbyterians, | for Friends, 2 for 

Spiscopalians, | for Methodists, 1 for Baptists, 1 for Roman Cath- 
olics,and 2 for Africans. There is also a public edifice, built of 
stone, 120 fect in front, and 40 feet in depth, three stories high, for 
the reception ofthe paupers in Newcastle county. The United 
States have here an arsenal. Here arealso 3 banks. There is also 
another stone building, used as an academy, where the classics are 
taught. There gre about 400 children in the different schools of 
the town. A market 1s held twice a weck, and is well supplied with 
provisions. Lat. 39 45 18. 

The heights near Wilmington afford a number of agreeable pros- 
pects ; from some of which may be seen the town, the adjacent 
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meadows, and four adjoining states. The celebrated battle of peandy 
wine was fought near this town. 

Doven, in the county of Kent, is the seat of government, for the 
state. It stands a few miles from Delaware river, and 36 miles be- 
low Newcastle, and has about 100 houses, principally of brick Four 
streets intersect each other at right angies, whose incidences form a 
spacious parade, on the east side of which is an clegant state-house 
of brick. It has a jail, a bank, an academy, a house of worship for 
Presbyterians, and another for Episcopalians. Wheat is the princi- 
pal article of export. The landing is five or six miles from the 
town of Dover. 

Newcasrce is 33 miles below Philadelphia, and pleasantly situat- 
ed onthe W. bank of Delaware river. It was first settled by Swedes, 
about the year 1627, and called Stockholm. It was afterwards taken 
by the Datch, and called New Amsterdam. When it fell into the 
hands of the English, it was called by its present name. It contains 
about 150 ygvod houses, was formerly the seat of government, and 
bas 2 houses of worship, for Presbyterians and Unitarians. It has 
also an academy, a court-house, and jail. This is the first town that 
was settled on Delaware river. It carries on a brisk trade with 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Milford is situated at the source of a small river, 15 miles from 
Delaware bay, and 150 soughward of Philadelphia. This town, which 
contains about 80 houses, has been built, except one house, since the 
revolution. Jtis laid out with much good taste, and is by no means 
disagreeable. The inhabitants are Episcopalians, Quakers, and 
Methodists. 

Duck Creek Cross Roads, is 12 miles N. W. from Dover, and 
has 80 or 90 houses, which stand on onestreet. It carries on a con- 
siderable trade with Philadelphia, and is one of the largest wheat 
markets in the state. Kent is also a place of considerable trade. 

Port Penn is on the shore of the Delaware, 10 miles S. of New- 
castle. It contains but few inhabitants ; its harbor is safe, its com- 
merce small. Piers are erected here. 

Newport is situated upon Christiana creek, three miles W. of 
Wilmington. It contains about 200 inhabitants. The principal 
business is to transport flour to Philadelphia, and to bring in return 
foreign articles for the consumption of the country. 

Christianabridge is at the nead of the navigable part of the 
Christiana, eight miles S W. of Wilmington. It contains about 
200 inhabitants. Its commerce is similar to that of Newport, but 
somewhat more considerable ; being the greatest carrying place be- 
tween the navigable waters of the Delaware and Chesapeake, which 
are 13 miles apart at this place. 

Appoquiniminkbridge is 23 miles south of Wilmington ; the vil- 
lage contains about 200 mhabitants. The pr incipal business is the 
transportation of flour and grain to Philadelphia and Brandywine, 
and the sale of foreign goods ‘cr the consumption of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Lewistown is situated a few miles above the lighthouse, on cape 
Henlopen. It contains about 150 houses, built chiefly on a strect 
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which is more than three miles in length, and extendivy along a 
creck which separatcs the town from the pitch of the cape. The 
situation is high, and commands a full prospect of the lighthouse, 
and the sea. The court house and jail are commodious buildings, and 
with 2 houses of worship, for Presbyterians and Episcopalians and 
an academy, give an air of importance to the town. Tae situation of 
this pl.ce must, atsome future time, render it of considerable im- 
poitance. Placed atthe entrance of a bay, which is crowded with 
vessels from all parts of the world, and which is frequently closed 
with ice a partol the winter season, necessity seems to require, and 
nature secms to sugyest, the forming this port into a harbor for ship- 
ping. Nothing has prevented this heretofore, but the deficiency of 
water in the creck. This want can be cheaply and easily supplied 
by a small canal, so as to afford a passage for the waters of Reho- 
both into Lewes creek, which would ensure an adequate supply. 
The circumjacent country is beautifully diversified with hills, wood, 
streams, and lakes, forming an agrecable contrast to the naked sandy 
beach, which terminates in the cape ; but itis greatly infested with 
musketoes and sand flies. 

Georgetown is about !5 miles west of Lewistown, and is now the 
seat of yovernment tor Sussex county. It contained. in 1804, about 
30 or 40 houses, all built within a few years. Thecourts were re- 
moved to this place, as being more central than Lewis. It has a 
bank and an academy. 

Canal.) ‘The Delaware and Chesapeake canal is to pass between 
Elk river and Christiana creck it has already been described. 
Another canal is to be opened between Levites creck and Rehoboth 
bay. 

Manufactures.| Almost the whole of the foreign exports of De- 
Jaware are from Wilmington: the trade fron: this state to Phila- 
delphia is great, being the principal source whence that city draws 
its staple commodity. No less than 150.000 barrels of flour, 
300,00U bushels of wheat, 170,000 bushels of Indian corn. besides 
barley, oats. flaxseed, paper, slit iron, snuff. salted provisions. &c. 
&c. to a very considerable amount, are annually sent from the wacers 
of the Delaware state; of which the Christiana is by far the most 
productive, and probably many times as much soas any other creck 
or river of like magnitude in the union—245,000 barrels of four, 
und other articles tothe amount of 80.000 dullars more, being 
from this creck ; of which, to the value of 550,000 dollars, are 
manufactured on its northern bank, within two or three miles of the 
Naviyation. 

Though Wilmington and its neighborhood, next to a part of 
Rhode Island. are probably the greatest seat of manufactures in 
the United States, yet, they are capable of being much improved ia 
this respcct, as the country is hilly, and abounds with running 
Water; the Brandywine alone might, with a moderate expense; 
when compared with the object be brought to the top of the hill 
upon which Wilmington is situated, and a fall sufficient for forty 
mills, in addition to those already built, would be obtained. 
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The manufacture of flour is carried to a higher degree of perfec. 
tion in this state, than in any otherin the union. Besides the well 
constructed mills on Red Clay and White Clay creeks, and other 
streams in different parts of the state, the celebrated collection of 
milis at Brandywine merit a particular description. Here are to be 
seen, at one vicw, 12 merchant mills (besides a saw mill) which have 
double that number of pairs of stones, all of superior dimensions, and 
excellent construction. These mills are 3 miles from the mouth of 
the creek on which they stand, half a mile from Wilmington, and 27 
from Philadelphia, on the post road from the eastern to the southern 
states. They are called the Brandywine mills, from the stream on 
which they are erected. This stream furnishes numerous seats 
(130 of which were occupied in 1810,) for every species of water 
works. The quantity of wheat manufactured at these mills, an- ° 
nually, is not accurately ascertained. It is estimated, however, by the 
best informed on the subject, that*these mills can grind 400,000 bush- 
elsin ayear. But although they are capable of manufacturing this 
quantity yearly, yct from the difficulty of procuring a permanent 
supply of grain, the instability of the flour market, and othet circum- 
stances, there are not commonly more than from about 290 to 300,000 
bushels of wheat and corn manufactured here annually. In the fall 
of 1789, and spring of 1790, there were made at the Brandywine 
mills $0,000 barrels of superfine flour, 1354 do. of common, 400 do. 
middling, as many of ship stuff, and 2000 do. corn meal. The quan- 
tity of wheat and corn ground, from which this flour, &c. was made, 
was 308,000 bushels, equal to the export in those articles from the 
port of Philadelphia for the same year. 

These mills give employ to about 200 persons, viz. about 40 to 
tend the mills, from 50 to 70 coopers to make casks for the flour, 
a sufficient number to man 12 sloops of about 30 tons each, which 
are employed in the transportation of the wheat and flour, the rest 
in various other occupations connected with the mills. The navi- 
gation quite to these mills is such, that a vessel carrying 1000 
bushels of wheat may be laid along side of any of these mills; and 
beside some of them the watcr is of sufficient depth to admit ves- 
sels of twice the above size. The vessels are unloaded with astonish- 
ing expedition. There have been instances ef 1600 bushels being 
carried to the height of 4 stories in 4 hours. It is frequently the case 
that vessels with 1000 bushels of wheat come up with flood tide, un- 
lade and go away the succeeding ebb with 300 barrels of flour on 
board. In consequence of the machines introduced by the ingenious 
Mr. Oliver Evans three quarters of the manual labor before found 
necessary is now sufficient for every purpose. By imeans of these 
machines, when used inthe full extent proposed by the inventor, the 
wheat will be received on the shallop’s deck, thence carried to the 
upper loft of the mill, and a considerable portion of the same re+ 
turned im flour on the lower floor, ready for packing, without the as- 
sistance of manual labor, but in a very small degrce, in proportion to 
the business donc. The transportion of flour from the mills to the 
port of Wilmington, does not require halfan hour, and it is frequent- 
ly the casc that a cargo is taken from the mills and delivered at 
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Philadelphia the same day. The situation of these mills is very 
pleasant and healthful. The first mill was built here about the 
year 1750. There is now a small town of 40 bouses, principally 
. stone and brick, which, together with the mills and the vessels load- 
ing and unloading beside them, furnish a charming prospect frum 
the bridge, from whence they are all in full view. | 

The manufacture of paper, iron, gunpowder, &c. has increased ; 
gunpowder is but lately manufactured here; but itis believed the 
most expensive works of the kind are within 5 miles of Wilming- 
ton, and the powder, under the name of Brandywine powder, bas 
obtained great celebrity. Anestimate of the value of the different 
articles shipped from, and brought into the Christiana creek, exclu- 
sive of wood, hay, lumber, and plaster of Paris, exceeded 4 millions 
of dollars in 1804. The manulactures of the whole state, in 1810, 
according to the marshal’s returns, was $1!.733,744. 

The salt works at Lewistown area curiosity. A length of 10,000 
feet of works, for making salt, have been erected. The manner in 
which the works are covered from rain, the great distance which 
the salt water is conveyed in logs, and the ease and expedition with 
which the water is raised and conveyed into the vats, by wind mills, 
are adapted to fill beholders with admiration of the ingenuity and 
enterprize of the inventors.* These works, without the use of fuel, 
are stated, in 1812, to have produced, atthe rate of 2,000 bushels 
a week, or 100,000 a year.t 
_ Commerce. The exports from Delaware, in 1804, amounted 
to $697,396 ; in 1810, to $120,342; in 1817, to $44,854. Flour is 
the capital article. Lumber is also exported in large quantities, and 
is procured chiefly from the Cypress swamp. 


CHAP. Il. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


‘ACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AGRICULTURE, RIVERS, BAYS, 
SWAMPS, MINERALS. 


Face of the Country.| THE northern half of the county of New- 
castle is hilly. The rest of the state is generally level and low. 
Large tracts of Jand in the spring and early in the summer are over- 
spread with stagnant water, which renders them unhealthy, and un- 
fit for agriculture. The spine, or height of land, in the peninsula 
between the two bays, is in this state. Inthe south it commences 
in the Cypress swamp, and preserves a general parallelism with the 
west coast of Delaware bay, at the distance of about 15 miles from 
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it. Inthe upper county itis on the border of Maryland. Its pro- 
gress is marked by a chain of swamps, in the two lower counties: 
and a part of Newcastle, from which the waters descend on each 
side tothe Delaware and Chesapeake. The height of this ridge, be- 
tween Elk river and Christiana creek, is 74 feet. 

Soil and Agriculture.) Delaware is chiefly an agricultural state. 
It includes a very fertile tract of country ; and scarcely any part of 
the union is better adapted to the different purposes of agriculture, 
or in which a great variety of the most useful productions can be so 
conveniently and plentifully reared. The soil along the Delaware 
river, and from eight toten miles into the intenor country, is gen- 
erally arich clay, producing large timber, and weil adapted to the. 
various purposes of agriculture. Thence to the swamps above men- 
tioned, the soil is light, sandy, and of an inferior quality. 

The general aspect of the country is very favorable for cultiva- 
tion. In thecounty of Newcastle, the soil consists of a strong clay ;. 
in Kent, there is a considerable mixture of sand; andin Sussex, 
the quantity of sand altogether predominates. Wheat is the staple 
of this state. It grows here in such perfection, as not only to be pare. 
ticularly sought by the manufacturers of flour throughout the unioh, 
but also to be distinguished and preferred, for its superior qualities, 
in foreign markets. This wheat possesses an uncommon softness 
and whiteness, very favourable to the manufacture of superfine flour, 
and in other respects far excecds the hard and flinty grains raised in 
generalon the higher lands. Besides wheat, this state generally 
produces plentiful crops of Indian corn, barley, rye, oats, flax, buck- 
wheat, and potatoes. It abounds in natural and artificial meadows, 
containing a large variety of grasses. Hemp, cotton, and silk, if 
properly attended to, doubtless would flourish very well. 

The county of Sussex, besides producing a considerable quantity. 
of grain, particularly of Indian corn, possesses excellent grazing 
lands. This county also exports very large quantities of lumber, 
obtained chiefly from an extensive swamp, called the Indian river,or — 
Cypress swamp. 

Rivers.] The Delaware, is for a small distance, the eastern 
boundary. 

Brandywine creek rises in Chester county, Pennsylvania, and, 
running E. of S. 45 miles, falls into the Delaware, 2 miles below. 
Wilmington. Christiana creck rises on the confines of Maryland, 
and pursues an easterly course of 25 miles to the Brandywine, fall- 
ing in about a mile from the Delaware. It is navigable for boats to. 
Christiana bridge, 13 miles. Duck creek is the frontier of New- 
castle and Kent. The names of the other streams are Jones’s creck, 
Motherkill, Mispillion creek, Broadkill, and Indian river. This 
last receives the waters of the Cypress swamp. 

The Nanticoke runs a part of its course in Delaware. 

Bays.| Delaware bay is half in this state and halfin New-Jersey. 
Rehoboth bay, south of cape Henlopen, is separated by a narrow bar. 
from the ocean. 

Swamfis.| More than half of Cypress swamp lies in Delaware. 
It is 12 miles Jong, from N. to S. and 6 wide, containing nearly 
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50,000 acres. It isa high and level basin, extremely wet, thoogh. 


on the ridge between the Chesapeake and the Atlantic. It contains 
a very great variety of plants, trees, wild beasts, birds, and reptiles. 
The succession of swamps farther north has been mentioned. 
Minerals. | In the county of Sussex, among the branches of 
Nanticoke river, large quantities of bog iron ore are to be found. 
Before the revolution, this ore was worked te a considerable ex- 
tent ; it was thought to be of good quality, and peculiarly adapted 
to the purposes of castings. ‘These works have chiefly fallen to 
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CHAP. I. 
MISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, NAME, HISTORY, RELIGION, 
GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, MILITIA, BANKS, FINANCES, MAN- 
NEUS AND CUSTOMS, LITERATURE, CHIEF TOWNS, ROADS, Im- 
LAND NAVIGATION, MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE. 


Lixtent.| THE northern line of the state is 196 miles long. In 
the broadest part, on the east of the bay, # is 120 miles wide. Inthe 
narrowest, a little above Hancocktown, it is only 3 miles; at Cum- 
berland 6; and, at the western boundary, 40. The number of 
square miles is about 14,000, of which about one fifth is water. It 
lies between lat. 37 56, and 39 44 N.and between lon. 75 10 and 
79 20 W. 

Boundaries.| Bounded N. by Pennsylvania and Delaware ; E. 
by Delaware and the Atlantic; S. by Virginia and the Chesapeake ; 
S. W. by the Potomac, which separates Maryland from Virginia ; 
and W. by Virginia. 

Divisions.} This state is divided into 19 counties, 11 of which 
are on the western, and 8 an the castern shore of Chesapeake bay: 
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Counties. Population. Chief towns. 
in 1790. in 1800. in 1810. 
Harford 14,976 17,626 21,258 Bellair 
Baltimore 37,937 59,030 75,810 Baltimore 
¢ | Ann-Arundel 22,598 22,623 26.668 Annapolis 
& | Frederick 30,791 31,423 $4,437 Fredericktown 
& | Allegany 4,809 6.303 6.909 Cumberland 
&< Washington 15,822 18,850 18,730 Elizabethtown 
S | Montgomery 18,003 15,058 17,980 
© | Prince George2!.344 21.185 20,589 Marlborough 
= | Calvert 8,652 8297 8,005 St. Leonard 
Charles 20,613 19,172 20.245 Port Tobacco, 
St. Mary’s 15,544 13.699 12.794 Leonardstown 
({ Cecil 13,625 9,018 13.066 Exkton 
s Kent 12,836 11,771 11.450 Chester 
co | Queen Ann 15,463 14.857 16.648 Centreville 
& } Caroline 9,606 9,226 9,453 Denton 
5 Talbot 13,084 13,436 © 14,230 Easton 
% Somerset 15,610 17,358 17,195 Princess Ann 
xj | Dorchester 15,875 12,346 18.108 Cambridge 
Worcester 11,640 16,370 16,971 Snow Hul 
Total 319,728 $49,692 380,546 


Name.} Charles 1. of Engtand (in his patent to lord Baltimore, 
in 1632) gave the name of Maryland to this territory, in honor of 
his wife, Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry the great of France 
and Navarre. It was then taken from Virginia. 

History.) This territory was originally included in the patent of 
the South- Virginia company, and considered asa part of Virginia, 
till June 20, 1632, when the patent was granted to Cecilius Calvert, 
lord of Baltimore, in Ireland. The proprietor offered 50 acres in 
fee to every emigrant, and gave equal privileges to all classes of 
Christians. 

In 1634, the first colony, consisting of 200 Roman Catholics, 
planted itself on the north side of the Potomac, at a place called St. 
Mary’s. The first legislature was convened at St. Mary’s in 1638, 
which divided the territory into baronies and manors, and passed a 
variety of laws. The next year the legislature passed a law es- 
tablishing the house of assembly. 

In 1642, a colony from Maryland took possession of the Schuy- 
kill; but were immediately dispossessed by the Dutch from New- 
Netherlands. Owing to the intrigues of one Claiborne, the proy- 
ince was this year engaged in a calamitous Indian war. 

In 1648, Claiborne raised a rebellion, and drove Calvert from the 
province. 

The constitution of Maryland was settled in 1650; the legislature 
divided into two houses ; and the province inte three counties. Par- 
liament violently assumed the government in 1652, and entrusted it 
ta commissioners. A second insurrection took place in 1656, head- 
éd by one Fendal ; and two years afterwards the commissioners sur- 
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rendered to... 4 the government. The next year the upper house 
of assembly was dissolved. 

The gorernment, in 1662, reverted to lord Baltimore, who re- 
assumed the adininistration, and established a mint. The same year 
the Janadoals Indians made frequent incursions, but were repelled 
by the aid of the Susquehannahs. 

The assembly encouraged the importation of negro slaves, in 1671. 

In 1692, the Prostestant religion was establisied by law in this 
province. 

Annapolis was made the seat of government, in 1669. The 
government was restored to Charles, lord Baltimore, the then pro- 
prietary, 1716. The boundary between Pennsylvania and the pro- 
vince was setled, by the proprietors, in 1732. 

Maryland resisted the encroachments of parliament in 1769 ; and, 
in 1775, was forward in promouny the revoluuon ; but did not sign 
the articles of confederation ull 1781. The present constitution of 
the state was furmedin August, 1776. 

Religion.) The number of Episcopal churches in 1811, was 30, 
and of clergymen 35, this number has been since increased. ‘he Pres- 
byterians are more numerous. ‘The Roman Catholics were the first 
settiers; and there are more of them in Maryland, than in all the 
other states beside. The other denominations are Methodists, Ger- 
man Lutherans, and Calvinists, Dutch and Associate Reformed 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Friends, Mennonists, Nicolites, and Sweden-~ 
borgians. 

Government.} The legislature is styled the general assembly, 
aud consists of the senate and house of delegates. The senate is 
cuoscn by electors, who are elected by the freemen, (on the first 
Nouday lu September) every fifth year, two from a county and one 
from cach of the ciues of Annapolis and Baltimore, The electors 
meet at Anvapolis, a fortnight after they are chosen; and elect, by 
bouct. 9 senators from the western shore, and 6 from the eastern ; 
Wi hold their station 5 years. They must be 25 years of age ; 
have resided the preceding 3 years in tie state; and be worth 
aveve LObOd The delegates are chosen annually on the first Mon- 
day in October. Four are sent by each county ; and two from each 
of the two cites. They must be 2] years of age, residents in the 
county, or city, during the preceding yar, and worth above 500/. 
The assembly mects annually on the first Monday in November. 
Tue priviege of voting is possessed by all white persons, who are 
2lycars of aye, and have paid taxcs. The governor is chosen 
aniually, on the second Monday in November, bya joint ballot of 
both houscs ; andon the same day, an executive council of 5 per- 
sons 18 Chosen in tue same manner, for the same time; who must 
have the same qualifications as senators. The governor must be 
25 years of age, a resident the preceding 5 years, and worth 5000/. 
ot which 1000/. must be treehold estatc. He cannot be chosen but 
3 years successively. 

Popfiutation.| The number of inhabitants was in the year 

1665 about 16,000 
1734 about 36,000 taxables 
1749 about 85,000 taxables 
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55,319 free white males ‘ adis ne 
49,908 free white females reets 
1,574 male convicts ” 
: 6 
ra 407 female convicts sree 
{ 3,592 mulattoes 
42,764 negro slaves 


208 649 whites 235.117 whites 
90) 103 036 slaves base aio} 11.502 slaves $380,546 
8 043 freebl 33,927 tree bl. 

221 918 whites 
600) 167.707 slaves fos. 
19,987 free bl. 


The items of the census of 1810 were as follow : 


males. females. total. 
Under 16 years of age 57.102 53 970 111.072 
Between 16 and 45 47.943 46,783 94 726 
45 and upwards 15,165 14,154 29,319 
Total 120,210 114,907 235,117 


Maryland is entitled to 9 representatives to congress. 

In the two first national enumerations Maryland was the 6th 
state in point of population; and, in the third, the 8th. Thei Ls 
crease of white inhabitants in the last 10 years was 13,119, or 5 ? 
percent.; and that of the blacks, 17,735, or 14 per cent. 

Militia.] ‘The militia of this state amounted in 1813, to 32,189, 
consisting of able bodied men, between 18 and 45, and organized in 
the manner they are in the other states. 

Banks.} There are 24 banks in this state, including branches, 
l0of which are at Baltimore; the rest, in 14 different towns in 
ether parts of the state. 

Finances.) The funds of the state in !8l!, amounted to 
$1,721,852 92, The revenue is raised chiefly from taxes on real 
and personal property. The annual expenses of government are 
estimated at about £20,000, the dollar 7s 6d. 

The state, in 1804, recovered, in the court of chancery in Eng- 
land, a claim amounting to about $800,000. The county expenses 
are defrayed by county taxes, imposed by the levy courts. 

Manners and Customs.} The inhabitants, except in the populous 
towns, live on their plantations. Toa citizen of the eastern states, 
which are thickly populated, they appear to live very retired and 
unsocial lives. It is said, however, that there is no class of men 
in the world, who associate more with each other than the more 
opulent planters of Maryland. Their manners are as polished as 
those of the country gentlemen in England ; their minds are well 
informed, and their intercourse free and social; their sons gen- 
erally receive a jiberal education, and many of them engage in the 
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studred tow /, without any intention of pursuing it as a pre- 
fessicmbly 

Tho. = Which grows on slavery, and is habitual’to those, who 
from their’ infancy are tuught to believe and to feel their superior- 


ity, is a visible characteristic of the imhabitants of Maryland. and is_ 


common to all the states where slavery exists. But with this char- 
acteristic we must not fail to connect that of hospitality to stran- 
gers. which is equally universal and obvious. Many of the women 
possess all the amiable, and many of the elegant, accomplishments 
of their sex. 

The inhabitants are made up of various nations of many different 
religious sentiments; few general observations, therefore, of a 
characteristical kind will apply. Their state treasury is rich, and 
their credit good; and although they have so great a proportion 
of slaves, yet a number of influential gentlemen have evinced 
their humanity and their disposition to abolish so disreputable a 
traffic, by forming themselves into a society for the abolition of 
negro slavery. 

Literature.| Washington College was established at Chester 
town in 17823 St. John’s College, at Annapolis.in 1784; Cokesbury 
College, at Abington, in 1785. These institutions, the two for- 
mer particularly, have considerable funds, but have not risen to 
distinguished eminence among our colleges, though useful insti- 
tutions. The Catholics have a college in Baltimore. Academies 
have been established in most of the principal towns in the state, 
and there is an increasing attention to schools. 

The legislature of this state about 10 years ago appropriated 
25,000 dollars per annum for the encouragement und support of 
schools. 

Chief Cities and Towns.) Battrimonse is the largest city in Mary- 
land ; and the third in population, and the fourth in commercial 
importance, in the United States. Its growth has been more 
rapid than that of most other cities in this country. In about 50 
years, it has increased from 300 to 70,000 inhabitants, its estimated 
present number, (!819.) It stands at the head of Patapsco bay, 
which sets up 18 miles N. W. from the Chesapeake. The upper 
part of the bay is called the harbor, and is connected with the bay 
at Whetstone point, about 2 miles below the town, by a narrow 
strait, scarcely a pistol shot across; which is defended by fort 
M‘Henry. Large vessels go up to Fell’s point, which projects a 
considerable distance into the harbor, on the E. side of the city ; 
only small vessels can go up to the other partsofthe shore. The 
situation of that part of the city. which was first built. is low, and 
before the marshy grounds were filled up and otl.er improvements 
made, was unhealthy. The more modern part of the city ts ele- 
vated, and the whole may now be called healthy. The city is sup- 
plied with water from a fine living spring. within the limits of the 
city. A creck, called Jones’s. enters into the head of the bay, di- 
viding the city into two parts; the eastern and smallest of which 
is ealled the Oldtown. A number of bridges are thrown over this 
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greek. Market is the principal! street, 86 feet wide, and is nearly 
parallel with the harbor. It is crossed by several streets. rune 
ning from the water. The houses are chiefly of brick, and many 
of them are handsome, and some are splendid. ‘The streets 
are paved. ‘The public edifices are a spacious exchange, 360 by 
140 feet, with 4 wings, designed for several public uses, viz the 
custom house, U.S. bank, post-office, and coffee-house, a court 
house, penitentiary. jail. hospital, almshouse, 3 market houses, 
museum, gallery for paintings, a theatre. a library of 10,COO vols, 
6 houses of worship for Presbyterians, of different sects, 5 for Roe 
man Catholics, 4 for Episcopalians, 4 for Methodists, 3 for Afrie 
cans, 2 for Baptists. 2 for Friends, 1! for Lutherans, ! for Inde- 
pendents, | for Dunkers, t for the followers of Swedenburgh, and I 
for Unitarians, 31 in all. Beside these are the edifices for the ac 
commodation of the Medical, St. Mary’s, and Baltimore colleges, 
all respectable institutions. A monument to perpetuate the memes 
ory of the battle with the British, of the 13th Sept 1814, which 
was the means of saving the city; and the Washington monus 
Ment, erecting on an elevated spot, 50 feet square at bottom, 14 at 
top, on which, about 160 feet from the ground the figure of Wash- 
ington is to be placed. The population, in 1790, was 13.503; in 
1800, 26,5145; and in 1810, in the city 35,583, of whom 7686 were 
blacks; and in the precincts 10,972, of whom 2657 were biacks: 
total in the city and precincts 46,555, of whom 1U,345 were blacks. 
The commerce of Baltimore is very extensive, and is carried on 
with all parts of the world. The exports in 1798, amounted to 
more than $12,000,000 ; and the year following, to §16,30u,U00. 
{n 1805, 72,210 tons of shipping were owned in this city, and in 
1816, 101,860. This city is making rapid advances in every spe- 
cies of improvement. From the numerous manufactural estab- 
lishments in Its near vicinity, and the facility ofits intercourse with 
foreign countries, and with different parts of our own country, by 
water, and by improved roads, it is become a desirable abode for 
men of business, of science, and of fortune. Lat. 39 2: N. lon. 76 
85 W. 

AXNAPOLIS is 30 miles S. of Baltimore, and 40 E. N. E. from 

Washington, on the S. bank of the Severn river, a small distance 
from its mouth. The state house is a noble edifice, and stands in 
‘the centre of the city. From this point the streets diverge in 
every direction, like the radii ofa circle. The other public build- 
ings are St. John’s college, a Catholic institution, not in operation, 
ap Episcopal and a Methodist church, a theatre, and market. The 
houses, about 350 in number, are well built. The number of in- 
habitants is about 2000. The aggregate tonnage for the year 1805, 
2198 tons; 1816, 2553. This town is on the decline. 

FREDERICKTOWS is a fine flourishing inland city of 5000 inhab- 
itanis. The houses are built principally of brick and stone, and 
mostly on one broad street. It is situated in a fertile country, 
about 4 miles south of Catokton mountain, and isa place of, con- 
siderable trade. It has 7 places of worship, for Roman Catholics, 
Episcopalians, German Lutherans, and Calvinists, Presbyterians, 
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Baptists, and Methodists. Besides these there are an almshouse, 
court house, jail, academy, and two brick markct houses. In No- 
vember, 1797, there were 449 dwelling houses in this town, and 2606 
inhabitants ; 45 miles W. of Baltimore, 43 N. N. W. from Wash- 
ington. 

ELizaABETHTOWN, formerly called Hagarstown, is but little in- 

fcrior to Fredericktown, and is situated in the beautiful and well cul- 
tivated valley of Conegocheague, and carries on a considerable trade 
with the western country. It has 4 houses of worship, and between 
3 and 400 dwelling houses of brick and stone, a court house and 
jail. 
EvETon is situated near the head of Chesapeake bay, on a small 
river, which bears the name of the town. It enjoys great advantages 
from the carrying trade between Baltimore and Philadelphia. The 
tide waters extend to this town. It has about 100 houses, a court 
house and jail, a bank and academy. 

Roads.) The turnpikés in Maryland lead chiefly to and from 
Baltimore. One from Baltimore N. W. to Reistertown, 16 miles, 
is 24 feet wide, and covered with a stratum of pounded stones 12 
inches thick. The road there divides; one branch turning more to 
the N. mects the Pennsylvania line in 19 miles; the other in a W. 
N. W. course runs 29 miles in Maryland. The capital of the com- 
pany is $120.000. A turnpike from Baltimore to Boonsborough 
beyond the Blue Ridge, and 62 miles from Baltimore, is 22 feet wide, 
and covered with pounded stone 10 inches thick. About 40 of the 
62 miles were completed in 1812. The capital stock 1s $500,000. 
This road is to be extended 73 miles beyond Boonsborough to 
Cumberland. There it will meet the road of the United States, 
from Cumberland, 72 miles W. to Brownville, on the Monongahela; | 
making the whole distance, from Baltimore to the navigable waters 
of the Ohio, 207 miles. This is the shortest communication, except 
that from the city of Washington, between tide water and the nav- 
igable western waters. A road had been commenced, in 1811, 
from Baltimore N. called the Falls turnpike. It is 22 feet wide, 
and has a stratum of pounded stones 10 inchesthick. A bill for a 
turnpike between Baltimore and Washington, passed the legtslature 
of this state, in December, 1811. 

Inland Navigation.) A part of the Delaware and Chesapeake ca- 
nal is to be in Maryland. The canals to improve the Potomac 
are also undertaken by a company incorporated by the states of 
Maryland and Virginia. Chesapeake bay and the Susquehannah 
completely divide the state: the Potomac is its southwestern boun- 
dary, and has been rendered navigable to the Shenandoah ; so that 
no part of the state east of the Biue Ridge ts more than 30 miles 
from navigable waters. Many of the creeks and arms of the Ches- 
apeake are also navigable 20 or 30 miles into the country. 

Manufactures.) Wheat is manufactured into flour in Frederick 
county (where there are 80 grist mills} to a preat extent. Here are 
also two glass works, two iron works, two furnaces, two paper mills, 
and 400 stills, which make vast quantities of rye whisky; some sin- 
gle distilleries produce 12,000 gallonsa year. The value of the 
manufactures of this state in 1810, was $11,468,794. 
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@ommerce.] The exports from Maryland, in 1779, amounted to 
$16,299,609 ; in 1804, to $9,151,939 ; and, in 1810, to $6,489.018 ; 
in 1817, to $8,933,950. Flour is the staple of the state. Tobacco 
is also a most important article. The other exports are pig iron, 
lumber, maize to a considerable amount, and beans, pork, and flax- 
seed in smaller quantities. The apgrejate tonnage of this state, in 
1805, was 108,040 tons, in 1816, 156,062. 


CHAP. II. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY, 80IL AND AGRICULTURE, RIVERS, 
BAYS, SWAMP, MOUNTAINS, MINERALOGY- 


Face of the Country.} THE land, in the counties on the eastern 
shore of the Chesapeake, is generally level and low; and, in many 
places covered with stagnant water. On the western shore, the land, 
between the bay and the lowest falls of the rivers, is in great part 
level and free from stones. From these falls to the Blue Ridge, the 
country is successively uneven, hilly, and mountainous. It con- 
tinues of this latter description thence to the western limit of the 
state. There are, however, several fine vallies between the western 
mountains along the course of Youhiogany. 

Soil and Agriculture.) The soil of the good land in Maryland is 
of such a nature and quality as to produce from 12 to 16 bushels of 
wheat, or from 20 to 30 bushels of Indian corn per acre. Ten bush- 
els of wheat, and 15 bushels of corn per acre, are the annual average 
crops in the state at large. 

Since the Hessian fly has found its way into Maryland, the crops 
of wheat have been diminished ; the ravages of this insect sometimes 
destroy whole fields. The farmers, however, are beginning to resist 
it by constant manuring and late seeding. 

Wheat and tobacco are the stapic cemmodities, Tobacco is gene- 
rally cultivated in sets, by negroes in the following manner: the 
seed is sown in beds of fine mould, and transplanted the beginning 
of May. The plants are set at the distance of three or four feet 
from each other, and are hilled and kept continually free from weeds. 
When as many leaves have shot out as the soil will nourish to ad- 
vantage, the top of the plant is broken off, to prevent its growing 
higher. It iscarefully kept clear of worms, and the suckers which 
put up between the leaves, are taken off at propcr times, till the 
plant arrives at perfection, which is in August. When the leaves 
turn of a brownish color, and begin to be spotted, the plant is cut 
down and hung up to dry, after having sweat in heaps one night. 
When it can be handled without crumbling, the leaves are stripped 
from tbe stalk, tied in bundles, and packed for exportation, in hogs- 
heads containings 800 or 900 pounds, No suckers nor ground 
leaves are allowed to be merchantable. An industrious person may 
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manage 6000 plants of tobacco, and four acres of Indian cora. 
About 6900 plants yield 1000 pounds of tobacco, Some cotton is 
raised in this state, of an inferior quality, and manufactured in 
families. Jn the interior country, on the uplands, considcrable quan 
tities of hemp and flax are raised. As long ago as 1751, in the 
month of October, no less than 60 was-gons, loaded with flaxsced, 
came down to Balumore from the back country. 

Two articles arc said to be peculiar to Maryland; the genuine 
white wheat which grows in Kent, Queen Ann’s, and Talbot coun- 
ties, on the eastern shore, and which degenerates in other places ; 
and the bright kize’s foot tobacco, which is produced on the Patux- 
eni&iclow Elkridge in Prince George’s county. 

The apples of this state are large, but mealy ; their peaches plenty 
and good, From these the inhabitants distil cider, and peach 
brandy. 

The forests abound with nuts of various kinds, which are collect= 
ively called mast. On this mast vast numbers of swine are fed, 
which run wild in the woods. These swine, when fatted, are caught, 
killed, barrelled, and exported, in great quantities. This traffic 
- formerly was carried on to a very considerable extent. 

Rivers.| The Potomac is the whole southwestern boundary of 
Maryland. The Susquehannah runs in the state about 16 miles, 
emptying at Havre de Grace. The Youhiogany flows near the west- 
ern fine of the state, running in it a northerly course of 40 miles. 
These have already been described. 

The Patuxent rises a little N. of the parallel of Baltimore, and 
about 30 miles W. of that town. It runs S. E. and S. about 110 
miles, to the Chesapeake, emptying betwcen Drum and Cedar points. 
It admits vessels of 250 tons to Nottingham, 46 miles, and boats to 
Queen Ann, 14 milcs farther. On the north side a high red bank 
reaches a considerable distance from Drum point up the river; and, 
as soon as a vessel has passed that point, it finds a deep harbor with 
3 fathom water, sheltercd from every wind. 

The Patapsco heads in the northern part of the state, and runs S. 
and S. E. to Elkridge landing ; where it falls down a moderate prec- 
ipice, and, turning eastwardly, spreads into a broad stream, like a 
bay. It falls into Patapsco bay, at Whetstone point, about 2 miles 
below Baltimore, and is navigable to Elkridge landing, 8 miles. 

On the eastern shore the Pocomoke rises in Cypress swamp, in 
Delaware, and runs S. and S. W. 40 miles, to Pocomoke bay. The 
Wicomico rises in the same state, and runs S. W. about 20 miles. 

The Nanticoke rises in the ridge of the peninsula, in Delaware, 
and runs S. §. W. 25 miles in that state, and 30 in Maryland. It is 
the largest river between the two bays. 

The Choptank rises on the border of the same state in the same 
ridge, and runs S. by W. 30 miles, and W. by N. 15. Itisa broad 
navigable stream. 

Chester and Sassafras rivers, Bow north of the Choptank. 

Elk river rises in Chester county, Pennsylvania, and runs E. of 
$. 22 miles to Elkton, where it receives the Little Elk from the N. 
W. Thence it runs S. W. 13 miles to the Chesapeake, the whole of 
which it is navigable for vessels drawing 12 fect water. 
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The chief branches of the Potomac in Maryland are Monocasy, 
Antietam, and Flintstone creeks. They all rise in Petnsylvania. 

Bays.) Nearly two thirds of the length of the Chesapeake bay lies 
in Maryland. The creeks connected with it are merely branches 
of the Chesapeake, from 10 to 20 miles long, with a little stream of 
fresh water flowing into the head ofeach. The largest of these bays 
on the western shore are Patapsco bay, and the mouth of Patuxent 
Fiver; on the eastern. the mouths of the Chester, Wye, Choptank, 
and Nanticoke. Senipuxen bay is only a channel between the east- 
ern coast, and a succession of sand and islands. 

Qwamf.} A part of Cypress swamp, partly in Delaware, has al- 
ready been mentioned, as lying in Maryland. 

Mountains.| The various ridges of the Allegany mountzins cross 
the western and narrow parts of this state. The most eastern ridge 
is the South mountain, and then the Bluc ridge; between which and 
the Allegany range are various ridges of mountains, which run but a 
short distance in Maryland. 

Mineralogy.| Iron ore, of an excellent quality is found in plenty 
ip many parts of the state. Two beds of coal have been opencd 
within a mile ofthe city of Baltimore. 
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WEKETENT AND SITUATION, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS AND GOVBRN- 
MENT, RELIGION, CITIES, COMMBRCE, RIVERS, CANALS, TURN- 
PIKE KOADS. 


Extent and Situation.| THIS district is a square with a side 
of 10 miles, and of course contains 100 square miles, or 64,000 acres. 
It lies on both sides of the Potomac, and 120 miles from its mouth, 
embracing a section of that river, extending from the southern part 
of Alexandria, to a point 5 miles above Georgetown, including a part 
of one of the Potomac canals. It was ceded by the states of Mary- 
land and Virginia to the United States, in 1790; and was accepted 
by congress in July of that year ; and in 1800, became the seat of the 
government ofthe United States. This district includes the cities 
of Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria. Itis situated between 
lat. 38° 48’ and 38° 59’ N, andthe capital is in about 77° 00’ 22° 
W. lon. from London. 

Boundaries} OntheS.E.N. E. and in part on the N. W. it 
borders on Maryland ; on all other sides, on Virginia. 

Divisions and Government.| The district is divided as follows: 


Counties. Population. Counties. Population. 
Washington 8.208 |Alexandria 7,227 
Georgetown 4,948 {Alexandria county, ex- ‘ 395 
Washington county, ex- clusive of the tewn x 

clusive of the city and > 2,315 ae 
Georgetown 24,023 


Of these 5,395 are slaves. 
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The laws of the two states from which the Distric: of Columbia 
was taken, are continued in the parts taken from each. 

Congress, however, makes what laws it pleases for both, and is now 
engaged in forming a new and uniform code for the whole district. 
A circuit court is established in this district, consisting of S$ judges, 
which sits onthe 4th Monday of March, June, September, and De- 
eember, at the city of Washington for the ccunty of Washington ; 
and on the 2d Monday of January, April, and July, and the Ist 
Monday of October, at Alexandria, for the county of Alexandria. Ap- 
peals and writs oferror go from this court directly to the supreme 
court of the United States. A register of wills, a judge of the or- 
phan’s court, and justices of the peace, are appointed for each county ; 
and an attorncy and marshal for the district. The supreme court 
of the United States sits at Washington, on the first Monday of Feb- 
ruary annually. The city corporation consists of a mayor, 8 alder- 
men, and 12 common council men, who regulate the affairs of the 
city by ordinances. The citizens are orderly ; and there has been 
hitherto no occasion for a city watch. 

Religion.} Presbyterians and Episcopalians are the two prevail- 
ing denominations in the district. There are also here Roman Cath- 
olics, Methodists, and Baptists, all of whom have placcs for public 
worship. See the description of the cities following. 

Cities.) WaswinGton city is built on the Maryland (the 
N. E.) side of the Potomac, ona point of land, between what is 
called the Eastern Branch and the Potomac. Its plan, as laid out, ex- 
tends nearly 4 miles up each of those rivers. 

Although the land, on which the city is situated, in general ap- 
pears level, yet by gradual swellings, a variety of elegant prospects 
are produced, and a sufficient descent formed for conveying off the 
water, which falls in rains. Within the limits of the city are a great 
number of excellent springs; and by digging wells, water of the 
best quality is found. Besides, the never failing streams that now 
run through this district may also be collected for the use ofthe city. 
The waters of Reedy Branch and of Tyber creek may be conveyed 
to the president’s house. The source of Tyber creek is elevated 
about 236 feet above the level of the tide. The perpendicular height 
of the ground on which the capitol stands, is 78 feet above the level 
of the tide in Tyber creek. ‘The water of this creek may therefore 
be conveyed to the capitol, and after watering that part of the city, 
may be destined to other useful purposes. The Tyber is tributary 
to a canal cutin 18'1, from the Eastern Branch, communicating 
with the Potomac. The Eastern branch forms a safe and commo- 
dious harbor, being sufficiently deep for the largest ships, for about 4 
miles above its mouth, while the channel lies close along the bank 
adjoining the city, and affords a large and convenient harbor. The 
Potomac, although navigable for small craft only, for a considerable 
distance from its banks next the city, (excepting about half a mile 
above the junction of the rivers) will nevertheless afford a capacious 
summer harbor ; as a large number of ships may ride in the great 
channel, opposite to, and below the city. The situation of this me- 
tropolis is upon the great post road about equidistant from the north- 
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ern and southern extremity of the Union, and nea: ly so from the At- 
lantic and Pittsburg, upon the best naviyation, and in the midst ofa 
eommercial territory, probably the richest, and commanding the 
most extensive internal resources, of any in America, if we cxcept 
New-York. Ithas therefore many advantages to recommend it as 
an eligible place for the permanent seat of the general government. 
The plan of this city appears to contain some important improve- 
ments upon that of the best planned cities inthe world; combining, 
in aremarkable deyree, convenience, regularity, clegauce of pros- 
pect, and a free circulation of air. The positions of the different 
public edifices, and forthe several squares and areas of different 
shapes, as they are laid down, were first determined on the most ad- 
vantagcous ground, commanding the niost extensive prospects, and 
from their situation susceptible of such improvements as either use 
or ornament may hereafter require, The capitol, which is the di- 
viding point of all the streets, is situated on a pleasant eminence, 
commanding a view of every part of the city, and of a considerable 
portion of the country around. The president’s house stands on a 
rising ground, possessing a water prospect, toyether with a view of 
the capitol, and the most material parts of the city. Lincs or avenues 
of direct communication have been devised to connect the most dis- 
tant and important objects. These transverse avenucs, or diagonal 
streets, are laid out on the most advantageous ground for prospect 
and convenience, and are calculated not only to produce a variety of 
prospects, but greatly to facilitate the communication throuvhout 
the city. N. and S. lines, intersected by others running due E. and W. 
make the distribution of the tity into streets, squares, &c. and those 
lines have been so combined, as to meet at certain given points, with 
the divergent avenucs, so as to form, on the spaces first determined, 
the different squares or areas. The grand avenues, and such strects 
as lead immediately to public places, are from 150 to 160 feet wide, 
and may be conveniently divided into foot ways, a walk planted with 
trees on each side, and a paved way forcarriages. The other streets 
are from 90 to 110 feet wide. In order to execute this plan, Mr. 
Ellicott drew a true meridional line by cclestial observations which 
passes through the area intended for the capitol. ‘This line he cross- 
ed by another, running due. E and W. which passcs through the 
same area, Thcse lines were accurately measured and made the 
basis on which the whole plan was executed. He ran all the linee 
by a transit instrument, and determined the acute angles by actual 
measurement, leaving nothing to the uncertainty of the compass. 
The city contained in 1810, 8,208, of whom 5,904 were whites, 
and 2,304 blacks. It now (1819) is supposed to contain nearly 
16,000 souls. The principal buildings and establishments, in this 
rising metropolis of the U. States, are the following. 1 The Capi- 
tol, the two wings of which only had been built, till 1818. 2. The 
president’s house, 1} mile W. of the capitol. 3. The buildings for 
the heads of departments, ina line E. and W. of the President's 
house. 4. Marine barracks. 5.anextensive Navy yard, in which is 
a marble monument commemorative of those herocs, who fell be- 
fore Tripoli. 6. A Fort on the extreme point of the city, which come 
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mands the channel: of the Potomac. 7. The general Post and Pa- 
tent offices. These buildings are in 5 separate divisions or villages ; 
I near the capitol, | near the navy yard, t at Greenleaf’s point, 
I near the president’s house, and |] near Georgetown. This last is 
‘the smallest, and that at Greenieaf’s point is the most solitary. 
There are 10 houses for religious worship. 2 Episcopal, | Catholic, 
‘] Presbyterian, 1 Associate Reformed, do. 2 Bapust, 2 Mett.odist, and 
I for Friends, The national iibrary, the patent office, with several 
ofthe public buildings were wantonly burnt and aestroyed by the 
British army, in their hostile visit to this city, in 18414. The library 
of Mr. Jcfferson, of about 8.Q00 voiumcs, nas since been purchased 
by Congress ; and the other losses susiained, in the buildings in par- 
ticular, appear to have been since more than repaired. The presi- 
dent’s house is 170 by 85 feet, two storics high. It is built of 
free white sione, the roof covered with slate. The plan of the capi- 
tol is to present, when completed, a front of 362 feet. “The hote] 
stands at the corner of 7th and 8th strects, extending 60 fect on the 
first, 120 ou the other. The goal is 100 fect by 26, two stories high. 
In the city are 4 market houses. Thercisa city library, a theatre, a 
medical and botanical Society, a female orphan assylum, A steam 
boat passes rezularly to Aquia, about 60 miles from this city, down 
the Potomac. Here are nine printing oflices, whence are issued 19 
newspapers every week. Pubiic baths, an infirmary, penitentiary, ~ 
Lancastrian schools, with many other improvements, are rendcring 
this city a desirable place of residence, and creditable to our country. 
ALEXANDRIA, formerly Be/haven, is at the southern corner of 
the district, and has an elevated and ‘pleasant situation. It is built 
on the plan of Philadelphia. Many of the houses are handsome. 
Its public buildings are, 2? Presbyterian churches, 2 for Episcopalians, 
1 fur Methodists, 1 for Baptists, | for Friends, 1 for Catholics; a 
handsome market-house, 3 stories high, a theatre, an academy, court 
house, jail,and 6 banks. It contained, in 1800, 5,071 inbabitants, 
and in 1810, 7,227. Its exports, in 1810, amounted to $930,634, 
and the tonnage, in 1807, to 11,320 tons, and in 1816 to 11,811. Ie 
has a commodious harbor, with water sufficient for th. largest ships, 
and is aplace of extensive trade, More than 200.000 barrels of 
Aecur have been lately inspeeted here ina single ycar. . 
GtonGeTtown, onthe Maryland side, is separated by Rocky creek 
from the city of Washington, and lies 4 miles W. from the capitol, 
and 8 from Alexandria. [tis builton a number of snail hills, and 
has a pleasant situation. It has 5 churches, the Episcopalians 
have 2, Presbyterians 1, Baptists 1, and Methodists 2. The other 
public buildings are the Catholic college, established in 1799, which 
has 2 spacious brick edifices, finely situated, with a library of about 
7,000 volumes. It bas about 140 to 150 students, who are taught 
by a competent number of instructors, in the several branches of 
science. Here is also zn academy, court house, jail, and 4 barks. 
Population, in 1810, 4,448. ‘The exports, in 1810, amounted to 
$107,439 ; the tonnage, in 1807, to 2,110 tons, in 1816, tu 6,839 tons. 
Commerce.) The exports trom this district in 1810, amounted to 
$1,038,103, of which $984,463, were of domestic produce, and 
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$3,640 of foreign. In’ 1817, to $1,768,658, of tlis amount 
$1,561,837 were from Georgetown. The aggregate tonnage in 
1807, was 13,431 tons. Georgetown and Alexandria are the only 
ports. : 

Rivere.] The Potomac intersects this district and is navigable, 
close to the bank, for large ships half a mile above Greenleaf’s point, 
and in the channel some distance farther. The Eastern Branch, as 
it is called, rises in Maryland, and flows about 20 miles. It is chiefly 
a bay of the Potomac, and is navigable 4 miles along the bank for 
the largest ships. Rock creek runs southerly about 16 miles. Ty- 
ber, or Goose creek, is a small stream, running through the city. 
Its source being 236 feet above the level of the Potomac, it can be 
made the reseryovir of aqueducts for any part of the city. Four Mile 
Run falls into the Potomac from the Virginia side, opposite the 
Eastern Branch. 

Canals, Bridges, Turnpike Roads.) A canalhas been opened, con- 
necting the Tyber with the Eastern Branch, the tide flows into it 5 
or 6inches deep. Beside this, is a canal of much importance tothe 
city, which passes the Litule Falls, above Georgetown, through 
which is brought the greater part of the flour used in the district, and 
exported from it, and also many marble columns for the city edifices. 
Two bridges are built over Rock creck, which divides the city from 
Gcorgetown. The bridge near the mouth of the creek has three 
arches, is about 135 feetin length,and 36 wide. The other, 650 

rds above, is supported by piles, is about 280 feet long, and 18 
wide. A bridge, over the Potomac, within this district, was built 
in 1809, on piles, 1 mile leng, and another over the Eastern Branch. 
A turnpike from Mason’s causeway, to Alexandria; one to inter- 
sect the Little River turnpike, and one through Bladensburg to Bal- 
timore, have been compicted. One to Montgomery court house, 
and another to meet the great Cumberland road, are contemplated. 
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UNDER this grand division is comprehended the following 
atates, viz. 


Virginia Georgia 
North-Carolina Florida 
South-Carolina Alabama 
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CHAPTER I. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, NAME, 
GOVERNMENT, 
CUSTOMS, LITERATURE, CHIEF TOWNS, 
DEPOTS, MANUFACTURES, COMSIERCE. 


Extent.) THIS state lies 
between lon. 75 25 and 83 40 
of the state, is 440 miles. 
ber of square miles is estimated 


Ww. 


between lat. 36 30 and 40 


HISTORY, RELIGION, 
LAWS, POPULATION, MILITIA MANNERS AND 
ROADS, CANALS, NAVAL 


43N; and 


Its length, on the southern line 
Its greatest breadth is 290. 


The num- 


at 70,000. A narrow strip of land 


runs northward between Pennsylvania and the Ohio river; another 
wedge-like strip passes between Kentucky and Tennessee; and 


the counties on the eastern shore, are the lower 
separated from the rest of the state by the width 
Exclusive of these, Virginia is compact. 
Boundarics.} Bounded N. by Pennsylvania, and 
by Maryland and the Atlantic ; S. by 
hessee ; W. by the Cumberland mountains and Big 
which divide it from Kentucky and Tennessee 
river, which divides it from the state of Ohio. 
Divisions.) The following are the divisions, 
habitants in each, 


of the 


Counties. No. {nhab.  Chicf towns. Counties, No. inhab. 
Accomac 15,743 | Dgymmond Fauquier 22.689 
Albemarle 18,268 Charlottesville Fairfax 13,111 
Amelia 10,594 Fluvaina 4,775 
Amherst 10.548 New-Glasgow Frederick 22,574 
Augusta 14,308 Staanton Franklin — 10.723 

at 4,837 Warm Springs Gloucester 10,427 
Bedford 16,148 Liberty Goochland | 10,203 
Berkeley 11,479 Martinsburgh Grayson 4,941 
Botetourt 13,301 Fincastle Greenbrier 5,914 

rooke 5,843 Charlestown Graasville 6,853 
Brunswick 15,411 aes 3,745 

uckingham 20,059 New-Canton Halitax 22,133 
Campbell 11,001 Lyochbur Hampshire 9,784 

aroline 17,544 Port Roya Hanover 15.082 
Charles City 5,186 Hardy - 6.525 
Charlotte 13,161 Marysville Harrison 9,958 
Chesterfield 9,979 Manchester Henrico 9.945 
Cumberland 9,992 Cartersville H enry 5,61t 
Culpepper 18,967 Fairfax Isle of Wight 9,186 
Cabell 2,717 James City 4.094 
Diawiddie 12,524 Petersburg Jefferson 11,851 
Uhzabeth city 3,608 Hampton Kanpahawa 4,868 
Essex 9,376 Tappahannoo King and Queen10,988 


>; and N. 


part of a peninsula, 


Chesapeake. 


Maryland; E, 
North-Carolina and Ten- 


Sandy river, 
W. by Ohio 


and number of in.- 
of this state, according to the census of 1810. 


Chief towns, 
arrenton 
Centreville 
Columbia 
Winchester 
Rocky Mount 


Granville 
Lewisbur. 
Hicksford 


South-Boston 
Romney 
Hanover 
Moorfields 
Clirksburg 
RicHMOND 
Martinsville 
Smithfield 
Williamsbarg 
Charlestown 
Charlestown 
Dunkirk 
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Counties. No In. Chieftowns. Counties. No. Tn. Chief towns. 
King tveorge 6,404 _ Preston® : 
King William 9,285 Delaware Prince Edward 12,409 Jamestown 
Laucaster §.592 Wilmarnnck Princess Anne 9.498 Kempsville 
Buce 4,694 Jonesville Prince William = 11,311) Haymarket 
Le wis® Prince George 8,050 
Loudon 21,338 sLeesburgh Randolph 2,854 Beverly 
Louisa 11.900 Richmond county 6,214 
Lupenburg 12,265 Hungary Rockbridge 10,313 Lexington 
Madison 8,371 Madison Rockingham 12,753 
Matthews 4.227 Kassel 6,516 Franklin 
Mecklenburg 18,453 St Tammany Scott® 
Middlesex 4414 Urbana Shenandoah 13.646 Woodstock 
Monongalia 12793 Morgantown Southampton 13.497 Jerusalem 
Monroe 5,414 Uniontown Spotsylvania 13,296 Fredericksbg. 
Montgomery 8.409  Christixnsburg Stafford 9.830 Falmouth 
iason 1,991 = Point Pleasant Surry 6,855 Cobham 
WNansemond = 10,324 Suffolk Sussex 11,362 
New-Kent 6,478 Cumberland TVuzewell 8,007 Jeffersonville 
Nicholson® Tyter® 
Norfolk count. 13,679 Norfolk Warwick 1,835 
Northampton 7,474 Washington 12,156 Abingdon 
Northumber!l’d 8,308 Bridgetown Westmoreland 8,102 . Leeds 
Nottoway 9,278 Woad 3,036 Newport 
Nelson 9,684 Wvthe 8,356 F.vanshain. 
Ohio 8,175 Wheeling York 5.187 York 
Orange 12,523 Stannardsille City of Richmond = 9,735f 
Patrick 4,6U5 Nortolk borough 9,198 
Pe:dleton 4,239 Franklin Petersburg 5,608 
Pitsvlvania 17,172 Danville _— 
Powhatao 8,073 Total 193 974,622 


Name.) Queen Elizabeth,in 1584, gave the.name of Virginia ta, 
a much larger tract of country than that included in its present 
limits, as a memorial that its discovery was made under a virgin 
queen. Juan Ponce aSpaniard, as early as 1512, had discovered 
Florida ; and the French and Spaniards gave that name toa tract 
of country of indefinite extent. in which Virginia was included. 

History | Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1584. obtained of queen Eliz- 
abeth a patent for discovering remote heathen and barbarous lands. 
An expedition under Philip Amadas and Arthur Barlow set sail in 
April, and arrived on the American coast on the 4th of July, of 
that year. ‘They landed at the island of Wocokom, on the 26th of 
that month, and soon aftvr on the main land of Virginia. 

In 1606, king James divided the territory called Virginia into 2 
districts, North and South Virginia. A permanent settlement 
was made the next year, at Jamestown, under governor Wing- 
field. 

In 1610, lord Delaware was entrusted with the entire govern- 
ment, and furnished large supplies to the colony. 

In 16!2, the third charter was granted. 

In 1613, John Rolt married Pocahontas, daughter of Powhatan, 
an Indian chief, and 3 years after carried her to England, where 
she died. She lefta son, from whom someof the most respeciable 
families in Virginia have descended.} 


* New Counties, since tle last census. ft In 1819, 16,000. 
+ We insert here the following very interesting portion of ancient history, 
‘connected with the above articic, taken from * The Grenerall Historie of V ir- 
ginta, New-England, and the Summer Isics, with the namcs ot the Adventurers, 
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The adventurers, in 1615, had the title to their lands vested in 
them ; before, they had held them as tenants at will. 


Planters and Governours from their first beginning, An. 1584, to this present 
1626, &e. By Captain John Smith, Somety.nes Governor of those Countryes, 
and Admiral of New-England, London Printed. 1639.” This book is out of 
print. What follows is from the Richmond Compiler. 

** Before she arrived at London, Captaine Smith, tu deserue her former cour- 
tesies, made her (Pocahontas) qualitiesknowne to the Queenes most excellent 
Maiestie and her court, and writ a little booke to this effect to the Queene - 
An abstract whereof follows. 


To the most hizh and virtuous princeste Queene Anne of Great Brittanie. 

** Most admired Queene—The loue | beare my Ged, my king and couttrie, 
hath 20 oft emboldened mee in the worst of extreme dangers, that now hones- 
tie doth constraine mee to presume thus farre beyoud my selfe, to present your 
Maiestie this short discourse: if ingratitude be a deadly poyson to all honest 
vertues, I must bee guiltie of that crime if I should omit any means to bee 
thankfull. So it is, 

‘That some ten yeeres a being in Virginia, and taken prisoner by the 
power of Powhatan their chiefe king, | receiued from this great saluage exceed- 
ing great courtisie, especially from his sonne Walaguaus, the most maaiiest, 
oomliest, boldest spirit, | euer saw in a saluage, and his sister Pocahontas, the 
king’s most dear and well beloued daughter, being but a ehilde of twelue or 
thirteene yeeres of age, whose compassionate pitiful heart, of my desperate es- 


tate, gaue me much cause to respect her; [ being the first Christian thie 


roud king and his grim attendants ever saw: and thus inthralled in their bar- 

arous power, I cannot say I felt the least occasion of want that was m the power 
of those my mortal foes to preuent, notwithstanding all their threats. After 
some six wecks fatting amongst those saluage courtiers, at the minute of my 
execution, she hazarded the beating out of her owne braines to saue mine, and 
not only that, but so preuailed with her father, that I was safely conducted to 
James towne, where | found about eight and thirtie miserable poore and sicke 
creatures, te keep possession of all those large territories of Virginia, such was 
the weaknesse of this poor commonwealth, as had the saluages not fed us, we 
directly had starued. 

** And this reliefe, most gracious Queene, was commonly brought vs by this 
lady Pocahontas, notwithstanding all these passages when inconstaot Fortune 
turned unr peace to warre, this tender virgin would still not spare to dare to uisit 
vs, and by her our iarres hate oft beene appeased, and our wants still supplied ; 
were it the policie of her father thus to imploy her, or the ordinance of God 
thus to make her his instrument, or her extraordinarie affection to our nation, 
I know aot ; but of this f am sure, when ber father, with the vtmost policie and 
power, sought to surprize mee, hauing but eighteene with mee, the darke night 
eould not affright her from eomming through the irksome woods, and with 
watered cies gaue mee intelligence, with her best aduice to escape his furie, 
which had hee xnowne, hee hat surely slaine her. James towne with Ker 
wilde traine she as freely frequented, as her fathers habitation ; and during the 
time of two or three yeeres, she next vnder God, was still the instrument to 
preserue this colonie from death, famine and stter confusion, which if in those 
times had been dissolued, Virginia might have line as it was at our first arriaall 
to this day.—-Since then, this business having beene turncd and uaried by many 
accidents from that I left it at; it is most certaine, after a long and trouble- 
some warre after my departure, betwixt her father and our eolonie, all which 
time she was not heard of, about two yeeres after shee her selfe was taken 
prisoner, being so detained neere two yeeres longer, the colonie by that meanes 
was relicued, peace concluded, and at last reiecting her barbarous condition, 
was married to an English gentlemen, with whom at this resent she is in 
one ; the first Christian euer of that nation, the first Virgsnian euer spaké 
in English, or had achilde in marriage by an Englishman, a matter surely, if 
my ie bee truly considered and well vnderstood, worthy a princess ynder- 
standing. 

‘* Thus most gracious Lady, I haue related to your Matestie, what at your 
best leasure our approued histories will account you at large, and done in the 
time your Maiesties life, and howeuer this might be presented you from a more 
wertby pen, it eannot from a mere honest heart; as yet I neuer begged any 
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A large colony came over in 1618, under lord Delaware, who 
died on the voyage. and the next year the first colonial assembiy 
was convoked at Jamesiown. 

A colony of 1216 persons arrived in 1620, among whom wert 90 
girls, ‘* young and uncorrupt,’ who came over 'o marry as may of 
the adventurers. They succeeded so well that 60 more came ever 
the next year. The husbands were obliged to buy trem of the 


thing of the state, or any, and it is my want of sbilitie and her exceeding de- 
sert, your birth, meanes and authorite, hir birth, vertue, wast and simplicitne, 
doth make mee thus bold, to beseech your Maijestie1o take this keowledge of ber, 
though it be trom one so unworthy tobe the reporter, a& my self, her husbands 
estate not being able to make her fit to attend your Maiestie: the most and 
least [ can doe, is to tell you this, because none so oft hath tricd it as my sQlfe, 
and the rather being of 80 great » spirit, howeuer her stature : if she should hot 
be well received, seeing this kingdome may rightly have a kingdome by her 
meanes ; her present loue to vs, and Christianitte, might turne to sich scorne 
and furie, as to diuert all this good to the worst of euill, where finding so great 
@ Queene should doe her some honour more than she can imagine, tor being so 
kind to your seruants and subjects would sorauish her with content, a8 enceare 
her dearest bloud to effect that your Maiestie and all the kings honest subjects 
most earnestly desire And sol humbly kisse your gracious hands.” 

** Beiug about thia time preparing to set saile for New- england, ' could 
not stay to doe herthat seruice | desired, and shee well deserucd ; but hearing 
shee was at Branford with diucrs of my friends, tL went to sec her: After a 
snodest salutation, without any word, she turned about, obscured her face, as 
not seeming well contented: and in that humour her husband, with divers 
others, we all left her two or three houres, repenting my selfe to have writ she 
could speake English. But vot long stter, she began to talk : and remembered 
mee well what courtesies shee hed done : saying. You did promise Powhatin 

what was yours should bee his, and he the like to you: you called him father, 
being iv hie land a stranger, and by the same rexsun must I doe you : which 
though I have excused, [durst not allow of that title, becxuse she was a kings 
daught-r: with a well set countenance, she suid, Were you not afraid to come 
into my fathers countrie, and caused feare in him and all his people (but mee) 
and feare you here ! should call you father: Dtellvou then € witl, and vou shall 
call me childe, and sv I willbe for euer and cuer your countriemar. Vhey did 
tell vsalwaics you were dead, and ! knew no other ll | came to Plimoth ¢ yer 
Powhatan did command Vitamatokkin to seeke you, and know the truth, be- 
cause your countriemen will lie much. 

** This Saluage, one of Powhatans eouneell, being amongat them, held ar vn- 
derstanding fellow: the king purposely sent him. as they say, to nu nber the 
people here, and informe him well what wee were and our state. Arriuing at 
Phmoth, according tohis directions, he got a long sticke, whereon by notches 
he did thinke to haue kept the number of all the men he contd see, but he was 
quickly wearie of that taske : Coming to London where by chanee ! met him, 
hauing renewed eur acquaintance, where mans were desirous to heare and see 
his behauiour, hee told mee Powhatan did bid him to finde me out, to show him 
our God, the king, queene and prince, 1 so much had told them of: Concerning 
God, I told him the best I could, the king f heard he had secne, and the rest 
hee should see when he would: he denied ever to haue scene the king, till by 
cireumstances he was satisfied he had: Then he replicd very sadiv, You gaue 
Powhatan a white dog, which Powhatan fed as himself, but your king gaue me 
nothing, and | am better than your white dog 

‘s'The small time | staid in London, divers courtics and others. my sequaint- 
anees, hath gone with mee to see her, that gencrally concluded. they did thinke 
God had a great hand io her conuersion, and they have seene munv / nghsh 
Ladies worse favored, proportioned and behanvored, and ss since I haue 
heard, it pleased both king and queenes Mauiestie honourably to esteeme her, 
gnecompanied with that honourable Lady the Lady De la Ware, and that hon- 
curable Lord her husband, and diuers other persons, of good qualities, both 
publickly at the maskes and otherwise, to her great satisfaction and content, 
which doubtless she would have descrued, had she liued to arriuc in Vir- 
Zinie.’ as 
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company,and gave for them notes. payable in tohacco. The price 
of a wife was at first 100 pounds of tobacco; it afterwards rose to 
150 pounds 

A new form of government was brought over in 1621, and in 
1622, 347 of the colonists were massacred by the Indians. 

The first negroes were brought into the colony by Dutch tra- 
ders, 1621. At this time colonial produce was required to be sent 
to England, landed, and customs paid, before 1t could be exported 
to foreign countries. 

The charter of the Virginia company was vacated tn 1624; ard 
the next year Charles I. made the province immediately depend. 
ens on the crown. 

Ali the country south of lat. 362 $0’ was taken from Virginia in 
1630. and called Carolina. Maryland was taken from itin 1632. 

Severe laws were passed for the suppression of dissenters in 
16:3. The civil privile,res of the colony were entirely restored in 
}659. 

The province, in 1650, submitted to parliament. 

In 1659, belore the restoration of Charles II. Virginia threw off 
the government of the protectorate, and reinstated Sir William 
Berkely, the royal governor. The laws of England were adopted 
as the provincial laws in 1661. The ancient constitution was ree 
stored the next vear, and the church of England re-established. 

A Dutch squadron arrived on the coast in 1673, and did great 
injury to the colonists. Two insurrections took place in 1675. but 
were suppressed. The next year was the era of Bacon’s rebel- 
lion, which cost the province 100,000/, 

The seat of government was removed, from Jamestown to 
Williamsburg, in 1698 ; and the province divided into parishes in 
1712. 

In 1732, WasHtnGTon was born. 

Col. Washington, 1 In 1754, marched with a body of troops to the 
Ohio against the French and Indians. He surprised and took 
Fort Du Quesne, (Pittsburg) but was compelled, by a large army, 
to retire from the fort, and, the next day, to surrender. His 
troops were allowed the honors of war, and permitted to return 
home. 

In 1755, General Braddock marched against Fort Du Quesne ; 
but in penetrating through the wilderness, he incautiously fell into 
an ambuscade, and suffered a total defeat. General Braddock was 
killed but the enemy not pursuing the vanquished across the river, 
being eager in plundering the baggage of the dead, a part of his 
troops were saved by fight, under the conduct of General Wash- 
ington, at that time a colonel, who then began to exhibit proofs of 
those military talents, by which he afterwards conducted the armies 

of America to victory, and his country to independence. 
This province was forward in resisting the encroachments of 
the mother country, in 1765 and 1769. In 1774, Virginia pro- 
posed a General Congress. The constitution of the state was 
adopted on the Sth of July, 1776. In 1781, the state was made the 
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theatre of the war; and, on the 19th of October, in that year, the 
British army, under lord Cornwallis, surrendered at Yorktown. 
This interesting event decided the contest in tavor of America, 
and laid the foundation of the peace, the preliminaries of which 
were agreed on the following year. 

In 1785, the act passed, establishing religious freedom, and for 
the revision of the laws. 

Kentucky was erected Into a separate district in 1782, and entirely 
separated from Virginia in 1786. In 1788, the federal constitu- 
tion was adopted. 

Religion.| The first settlers in this country were emigrants from 
England, of the English church. They retained full possession 
of the country about a century, when other denominations of Christ- 
ians began to settle here, and have since increased to a large ma- 
jority of the inhabitants. 

The present denominations of Christians in Virginia are Presby- 
terians, inhabiting the western parts of the state, who had, in 1818, 
41 ordained ministers ; Episcopalians, who are the most ancient 
settlers, and occupy the eastern and first scttled parts of the state, 
who had, in 1817, $4 ministers. The Friends have between 30 and 
40 mectinys. The Baptists in 1817, numbered 314 congregations. 
The methodists are numerous. There are also a few Lutherans, 
Catholics, and Jews. There is a very large portion ofthe inhabitants, 
particularly inthe lower and middle parts of the state, who make no 
profession of the Christian religion in any of its forms. ‘There are 
several whole counties, in which there is not asingle house for pub- 
lic worship of any kind ; within a few years, however, the state of re- 
ligion and morals has riscn in this state, and prospects are promis- 
ing. 

Cnn The legislature is called the gencral assembly, 
and is composed of a senate and house of representatives. The sen 
ate consists of 24 members, who are chosen for 4 years, by districts. 
One fourth of the senate goes out yearly. A senator must be 25 
years of age, and a resident and frceeholcer within the district. The 
representatives are chosen annually, two from each county, and one 
from several cities and boroughs each. They must be freeholders 
and residents in the county. 

The governor is chosen annually by joint ballot of both houses, 
and can hold the office but 3 yearsin7. He has a privy council of 
83 members, chosen by joint ballot of both houscs. The two houses 
remove 2 of its members every 3 years, and appoint 2 new ones. 
The council chooses its president, who in case of the death, resigna- 
tion, or absence of the governor, acts in his stead. The govergor 
and council have the power of pardoning. 

Justices of the peace are appointed by the governor and council, 
and have the power of appointing constables. A county court is 
established in each county; from which appeals are allowcd in cases 
where the property in dispute exceeds 10/. andin all cases where 
the title of land is in question. The superior courts are, a general 
court, a high court of chancery, and a court ,of admiralty. The first 
have 5 judges and the two last 3. The 2 first are courts of appeals ; 
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the last is a court of original jurisdiction. The first sits 4 times a 
year at Richinond ; twice as a civil and criminal court, and twice as 
acsiminal court only. The second sits twice a year at Richmond ; 
and the lastts held at Williamsburg whenever controversy arises. 
. The supreme court consists of the 11 judges of the superior courts, 

and is a high court of appeals. It sits twice a year at Rich- 
mond. 

Laws.| In 1661, the laws of England were expressly adopted 
by an act of the assembly of Virginia, except so far as “a differ- 
ence of condition” render them inapplicable. To these were added 
a number of acts of assembly, passed during the monarchy, and or- 
dinances of convention, and acts of assembly since the establishment 
of the republic. The following variations from the British model 
are worthy of notice. 

Debtors unable to pay their debts, and making faithful delivery 
of their whole effects, are relcased from their confinement, and their 
persons forever discharged from restraint for such previous debts: 
but any property they may afterwards acquire will be subject to their 
creditors. The poor, unable to support themselves, are maintained 
by an assessment on the titheable persons in their parish. A foreigner 
of any nation, not in open war, becomes naturalized by removing to 
the state to reside, and taking an oath of fidelity; and thereby ac- 
quires every right of a native citizen. Slaves pass by descent and 
dower as lands do. Slaves as well as lands were entailable during the 
monarchy ; but by an act of the first republican assembly, all donees 
in tail, present and future, were vested with the absolute dominion 
of the entailed subject. Gaming debts are made void, and monies 
actually paid to discharge such debts (if they exceed 40 shillings) 
may be recovered by the payer within three months, or by any other 
person afterwards, Tobacco, flour, beef, pork, tar, pitch, and tur- 
pentine, must be inspected by persons publicly appointed, before 
they can be exported. 

In 1785, the assembly enacted, that no man should be compelled 
to support any religious worship, place, or minister whatsoever ; nor 
be enforced, restrained, molested, or burdened, in his body or goods, 
nor otherwise suffer on accuunt of his religious opinions or belief ; 
but that all men should be free to profess, and by argument to main- 
tain their opinion in matters of religion ; and that the same should in 
no wise diminish, enlarge, or effect their civil capacities. 

In October, 1786, an act was passed by the assembly prohibiting 
the importation of slaves into the commonwealth, on penalty of the for- 
feiture of the sum of 1000/. for every slave. And every slave im- 
ported contrary to the true intent and meaning of this act, becomes 
free. 

Population.) The following numbers are the results of calcula- 
tions or actual enumerations made in the respective years. 


1600 490 ; 38,000 whites 
1617 400 noe } 2,000 blacks’ 40,000 
1618 600 1675 50,000° 


1623 2,500 1681 14,000 titheables 
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1640 20,000 25,023 titheables 
1660 30,000 nee 3 35,583 women & children : enees 


1749 85,000 518.674 whites 
70,000 whites 1800 < 345,796 slaves $886,149 
nee 3 100,000 haere eee ! 21,679 save | 
442,117 whitcs 551,534 whites 
1790< 292,627 slaves fren 9104 B28 Or 
12,866 free bl. 30,570 free bl. 
The items of the census of 1810 were as follows : 


males. females. | total. 
Under 16 years ofage 140,696 132,922 273,618 
Between 16 and 45 104,040 106,062 210,102 
45 and upwards 35,302 32,512 67,814 
Total 280,038 271,496 551,534 


Ateach of the 3 national enumerations, this state, in point of pop- 
ulation, was the firstin the union ; but, in 1790, its number of whites 
was inferior tothat of Massachusetts ; and in 1800 and 1810 to 
those of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and New-York. The in- 
crease, in the last ten years, of the number of whites, was 31,860 or 
6,'5 per cent.: that of the number of blacks was 55,603 or 15 ,*, per 
cent. The immense number of mulattoes in the low country ex- 
plains this otherwise unaccountable disproportion. , 

Militia.| The militia of this state, consisting of every able bodied 
freeman between the ages of 18 and 45, is divided into four grand 
divisions, each of which is commanded by a major general; 19 — 
brigades, each commanded by a brigadier general ; making in the 
whole 108 regiments of infantry, four regiments of cavalry, and four 
regiments of artillery ;* each regiment is composed of two battal- 
ions, and commanded by a lieutenant colonel commandant, and two 
majors. The governor is head of the military, as well as civil 
power. The number ofthe militia in 1813, was 75,80), and in 1817, 
85,758. 

The intersection of Virginia by so many navigable rivers, renders 
it almost incapable of defence. As the Jand will not support a great 
number of people, a force cannot soon be collected to repel a sudden 
invasion. 

The United States have an arsenal ona high rocky point of land, 
of an indifferent soil, at the confluence of the Shenandoah, and Po- 
tomac. 

Manners and Customs.| The Virginians are divided into two 
classes, those below, and those west of the Blue ridge. The former 
are chiefly descendants of the English; and are Episcopalians. A 
great part of the latter are emigrants from the north of Ireland; and 
are Presbyterians. The former are chiefly planters, living on sep- 
arate‘plantations, and not in villages. They have no large capital, 
to give tone to the general manners. Labor is carried on almost 
wholly by slaves; who, in many of the counties, are much more 


* This was the number of regiments some years ago: the number has doubt- 
Jess increased sinee. 
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numerous than the whites. Great numbers of the white mhabitants 
are thus exposed to habits of idleness, and to the manifold evils and 
vices which always accompany it. The general character of the 
people west of the Blue ridge is that of industry, temperance, and 
economy. They have few slaves, and support themseives, as in the 
northern states, by their own labor, The law of 1787, which pro- 
vides that no man shall be compelled to support any religious wor- 
ship, place, or minister, and the sequestration, which had previously 
been made of all the clebe lands in the state, belonging to the Epis- 
copal church, for public use ; which removed the visible evidences 
of Christianity, which had hitherto existed in these glebes, and the 
deserted and decayed places of worship on them; these two meas- 
ures have done more to root Christianity out of the lower part of 
Virginia, than the efforts of a century probably can do to restore it. 
There are but few places for public worship, of any denomination, in 
thesc parts of Virginia, and these arc small,and have but few attend- 
ants. The religious and moral state of the great body of the inhabit- 
ants, must of course be deplorable. The poor have little chance of 
receiving relizious instruction themselves, or of educating their 
children, and the number of whites, who cannot write or read, is. 
unfortunatcly great. We have reason to believe, however, that the 
moral and religious character of this part ef Virginia is rising. New 
churches are building in several places, and a disposition to hear 
and support religious and moral instruction, is happily increasing. 
The present Bishop of Virginia is exerting a good influence, which 
is extensively felt. 

Ot the ladies in this state, the following account has _ been given, 
which we adopt as correct :—“ No where do women perform more 
domestic Jabor than they do on the west of the Blue ridge ; and no 
Where can more admirable domestic economists be found, than 
among the ladies of O/d Virginia. Female education is now much 
more attended to than formerly ; and if the ladies of that state can- 
not boast of learned authors, among themselves, the gentlemen 
may boast, that they make dutiful daughters, and affectionate wives,” 
Duelling is here still a prevailing crime among the higher ranks of 
life; a crime, which, in the grgater part of the union has never met 
with its just recompence. Scvere laws, however, have been made 
arainst thist and some other disgraceful vices heretofore prevalent, 
which, in some degree, have checked their pernicious effects. 

This state has produced some of the most distinguished characters 
in the American history ; and, far before all others, him, who, in any 
ave or country, would have bcen one of the first of great and illus- 
trious men. Four of five presidents of the United States, have been 
citizens of Virginia. 

Literature.| There are three colleges inthis state, William and 
Mary, Hampden Sidney, and Washington. The two last owe’their 

* Ree’s Cyclop. Art. Virginia. : 
; T A late law we understand, requires that all persons elected to any civil of- 
fice in the state, previously to his entering on its duties, shall take an oath in 


‘some public court, that he has not, since the passing of this law, been concern - 


ret diveetly nor indirectly in any duel: and that he will not be thus concerned in 
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existence to private liberality. William and Mary college, at Wil- 
liamsburg, was founded by William III. in 1690-1, who gave it 
nearly 2000/. sterling, 20,000 acres of land, and a penny a pound on 
all tobacco exported from Virginia and Maryland. ‘Phe assembly 
gave it a duty on liquors imported, and furs and skins exported. The 
buildings are of brick, sufficient for the indifferent accommodation of 
100 students. By its charter it was to be uncer the government of 
20 visitors, who werc to be its legislators, and to have a president and 
six professors, who were incorporated. It was allowed a represen- 
tative in the gencral assembly. Under this charter, professorships 
of the Greek and Latin languages, of mathematics, moral philosophy, 
and two of divinity, were established, ‘To these were annexed, for 
a sixth professorship, a considerable donation by Mr. Boyle of Eng- 
land, for the instruction of the Indians, and their conversion to: 
Christianity. This was called the professorship of Braffcrton, from 
an estate of that name in England, purchascd with monies given, 

The primary design in establishing this collcve, ts expressed in 
the preamble of the act ofthe Grand Assembly,” of Virginia, 1690, 
as follows: “ Whereas, the want of able and faithful ministers in tiis 
country deprives us of those rreat bicssings and mercics, that always 
attend on the service of God, which want, by reason of our great 
distance from our native country, cannot in all probability be always 
supplied from thence, Be it enacted,” &c.* In passages in the act, 
similar declarations occur. Elence, it may be remarked that the 
Virginians are indebted to Christianity for the institutions of learning, 
which exist among them. A history of the colleges that have been 
established in the other states, in the union, of those early instituted 
especially, would afford undeniable evidence of similar obligations. 
Harvard, Yale, Nassau Hall, Providence, and Dartmouth, whatever 
may be the present character of their influence, owe their existence 
to the enlightened picty of our forefathers.¢ Atter the American 
revolution, the visitors, having no power to change the consti- 
tution of the college, whicn were fixed by the charter, and being 
therefore confined in the number of professorships, undertook 
to change the objects of the professorships, and of course, as will be 
perceived, the religious character and design of the college. They 
excluded the two schocls for divinity, and that for the Greek and 
Latin languages, and substituted others ; so that in 1787 they stood 
thus,—A protcssorship for law and police—anatomy and medicine— 
natural philosophy and mathematics—moral philosophy, the law of 
nature and nations, the fine aris—modern lanyuages—tor the Braf- 
ferton. ‘The great purpose for which the college was established, as 
expresscd in tne preamble of the act already recited was entirely aban- 
doned. None of the new professorships were adapted to make “ able 
and faithful ministers.’ There are now six professorships in this 
college, of moral philosophy, natural philosophy and the belles lettres ; 
one of mathematics, one of law, one of modern languages, and two 
of humanity. The philosophical apparatus is complete, and the lj- 
brary extensive. 


* See Henning’s Statutes at large, Vol. IT. 25, 37, and 56. 
T Kee’s Cyclop. Art. Virginia. 
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The grammar school annexcd to the college, had, some rears 
since, about 59 or 60 boys in it, instructed by two professors, and an 
usher. The annual expense of their board, washing, and tuiuon, is 
about twenty guincas. 

Hampden Sidney College, in Prince Edward county, and Wash- 
ington College, in Lexington, receive a great part of their support 
from the fees ofthe students, and derive their reputation from the 
character and abilities of their officers and instructors, for the time 
being. Thcy were originally academies, established by Presby- 
terians; and when incorporated by the legislature for the general 
purposes of education, a few hundred pounds worth of escheated 
lands were granted to this Institution, which is all the public 
patronage it has reccived. To Washington college, that great 
and good man, whose name it bears; in 1796, gave 100 shares 
in the stock of the James river canal, estimated at 6 or 8 thousand 
pounds currency. Means so scanty and precarious could not fur- 
nish tothese institutions, the librarics and apparatus, requisite to 
give a thorough cducation; menof wealth, have therefore, gener- 
ally sent their sons to the northern colleges. 

There are 18 academics, it may be more, spread over the state, 
in the principal places, very few of which are established on per- 
manent foundations, or are in a very flourishing state. The sparse- 
ness of the population is one reason of this state of things ; but the 
principal one is, that gentlemen of fortune generally preter to have 
their children educated at home, by a private tutor. 

The frimary schools mm this state, with some exceptions, have 
hitherto been unwisely managed. Inthe year 1811, the subject of 
education at large, was taken up by the legislaturc, who constituted 
a board under the title of “the President and Directors of the Lit- 
erary Fund,” having in the preceding year, enacted, that all escheats, 
confiscations, &c. should be appropriated to the encouragement of 
learning. The governor, licutenant governor, treasurer, attorney- 
reneral, and president of the court of appeals, constitute this board. 
This fund has becn increasing from year to year, and now nearly 
amounts to the sum of 1,000,000 dollars ; to whicha very considerae 
ble increase is expected to be shortly made. By alate act of the 
general assembly, 45,000 dollars, of the annual proceeds of this fund. 
arg appropriated to the education of poor children, in the several 
counties and corporations within the commonwealth ; such propor- 
tions of this sum being applied to each county or corporation, as its 
population bears to the free white population of the state. 

‘Inthe same act, the legislature determined on the establishment 
ofa University in Virginia, appointed commissioners for fixing its 
site, and for other purposes; and appropriated 50,000 dollars per 
annum for procuring, erecting buildings, and permanently endowing 
the university. Thus the state has engaged, itis hoped, in good 
earnest, in the important work of patronizing learning, and diffusing 
it through every part, and class of society. These acts are only parts 
of a grand system ; an outline of the whole of which may be ex- 
hibited in a few words, Primary Schools in wards or townships 
throughout the state; Academics ; Colicgee ; @ UNiveEnsityY. 
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The site of the Central college is to be in Albemarle county. 
The buildings are to consist of distinct houses, arranged at 
proper distances on each side of a lawn, in cach of which is to 
be a lecture room, with fromtwo to four apartments for the 
accommodation of a professor and his family; these pavilions 
to be united by a range of dormitories sufficient for the accom. 
modation of two students each, in such manner that there shall be 
a covered passage along the whole range. It is estimated that the 
pavilions will cost avout $5000 each, and the dormitories $350 ; the 
numbcr to depend on the number of profcssors and students pro- 
posed to be provided for. Besides, there are to be hotels, containing 
each a refectory and rooms for the tenants employed in dicting the 
students. . 

The objccts of the primary schools, are to instruct the mass of 
citizen. “ in their rights, interests and duties as men and citizens,” 
and are not included inthe design of an university which is to form 
statesmen, legislators and judges, and to promote a higher grade of 
education, in which it is not expected that the mass of population 
should directly participate. 

The branches of learning, which is to constitute the university 
education, are grouped together in such a manner, that they may be 
assigned in such manner, that they may be assigned to ten professors, 
as follows, viz—1. Ancient Languages,—Latin, Greek, Hebrew. 
2. Modern Languayes,—French, Spanish, Italian, German, Anglos. 
Saxon. 3. Fure Mathematics, Algebra, Fluxions, Geometry, Mili- 
tary and Naval Architecture. 4. Physico Mathematics, —Mechan- 
ics, Statics, Dynamics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Optics, Astrono- 
my, Geography. 5. Physics, Cheraistry, Mineralogy. 6. Botany, 
Zovlogy. 7. Anatomy, Medicine. 8. Government, Political Econ- 
omy, Law of Nature and Nations, History. 9. Municipal Law. 
10. Ideology, General Grammar, ‘Ethics, Rhetoric, Belles Lettre 
and the Fine Arts. It is not proposed to establish any protessor of 
Divinity, and the reason of the omission is the same, which hag. 
governed the legislature of that state in refusing to appoint a chap- 
lain, viz. that an appointment cannot be made without giving 
a preference to some religious sect, and the constitution of the state 
forbids the showing of such prefercnce.* Wien this outline will be 


° The paragraph on this branch of the subject we copy at length. 

** In conformity with the principles of our consucution, which places all secta 
of religion on an cqual footing, with the jealousies of the different sects in guard- 
ing that equality from eocruachment aod surprise, and with the sentiments of 
the legislature in favor of freedom of religion manifested on former occasions, 
we have proposed no professor of divinity : and the rather as a proof of the 
being of a Gop, the creator, preserver and supreme ruler of the Universe, the 
author of all the relations of morality and of the laws and obligations these iuter, 
will be within the province of the professor of ethics ; tu which, adding the de- 
velopments of these moral obligations, of those in which all sects agree, with 
a knowledge of the languages, Hebrew, Greek and Latin, a basis will be formed 
common to all sects. Providing thus far without offence to the constitution, we 
have thought it proper at this point to leave every scct to provide as they think 
fittest the means of further instruction in their own peculiar tenets.” 

The provision made as a substitute for religious and theological instraction 
j not very abundant, as the professor of Ethics is proposed to be also professor - 
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filled up, and whether this great object will be steadily pursued, anc 
wisely conducted, time alone can determine.* The question con- 
cerning the appropriation of this literary fund, has produced a dif- 
ference of opinion, which perhaps it will not be easy to reconcile.t 

Chief Towns.| Virginia is not, like New-England, divided into 
townships ; and there are few towns of considerable size, south of 
Washington. 

RicHMOND, the seat of government for the state, is on the N. 
side of James river, at the head of the tide, just at the foot of the 
falls. The houses, about 1400 In number, are built on two hills, 
the courses of which make right angles with that of the river ; and 
in the valley between them. Most of the houses stand in the val- 
ley, on the western hill, and at its fort near the river. Those lately 
built are of brick, and handsome. A creek runs through the valley, 
over which is a convenientbridge. Another of boats between 300 
and 400 yards in Jength, is thrown over the James, at the foot of 
the falls which connects Richmend with Manchester. The public 
buildings are a state house or capitol, a court house, jail, peniten- 
tiary, 3 banks, 8 houses for religious worship, 2 Episcopal, 1 Pres- 
byterian, 2 Methodist, 1 Baptist, a Friends Meeting, and a Jewish 
Synagogue. It had a theatre, which, in December, 1811, was con- 
sumed during an exhibition, and with it the governor of the state. 
and 70 others, among the most respectable citizens. On the site 
of this melancholy ruin, an elegant episcopal church has been 
erected, called the Afonumental Church. At the W.end of the 
town are several mills, one of which is not inferior toany in the 
United States. Near the mills isa distillery and brewery. The 
falls above the bridge are about 7 miles in length. A noble canal 
is cut on the N. side of the river, which terminates in a basin of 
about two acres, in the town of Richmond. From this basin to 
the wharves in the river, will be a land carriage of about a mile. 
The opening of this canal promises the addition of much wealth 
to Richmond. Vessels of burden le at City Point, 20 miles 
below, to which the goods from Richmond are sent down in boats. 
It is 123 miles W.ofS. from Washineton. N. lat. 37 40, W. Jon. 
77 50. Population in £790, 4000; in 1800, 5739; in 1810, 9735, 
and in 1818, 15,000. This city is ina flourishing state. 

NorFo_k is onthe E. side of Elizabeth river; which is here 
from 350 to 400 yards wide, and has 18 feet water up to the town. 
The harbor is safe, commodious, and large enough to contain 300 
ships. It has 3 banks, a court house and jail, and 6 houses for re- 
ligious worship. It contained, in 1790, 2,959 inhabitants ; in 1800, 
6,746, and in 1810, 9,183. Lat. 36 55 N. 7623 W. 112 miles 
E.S. E. of Richmond. Ithas more foreign commerce than any 
ether town in the siate. 


of [dcology, General Grammar, Rhetoric, Belles-lettres, and the Fine Arts. In 
the act establishing the University, the plan recommended by the commis- 
sioners is in general adopted. 

* The principal projectors of this plan are said to be the Hon. THoMas 


' JEFFERSON Exsq. and the Hon. James Manisox Esq. 


{ Rees’ Cyclop. 
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Pererssure is on the S. E. bank of the Appomattox, just be- 
low the falls. Vessels of 100 tons come up to the town. It has 
a court house, jail, 2 banks, a flourishing academy, and 5 houses of 
worship, 2 for Baptists, and for Presbyterians, Episcopalians and 
Methodists, 1 each. The town is low, and, till the marshes were 
hiled up, was unhealthy. The suburbs of Blandford and Pocahontas, 
are within the borough ; the former was almost wholly destroyed by 
fire, in March 1819. This place was the residence of the tamous 
Indian princess Pocahontas, from whom descended the Randolph 
and Bowling families in Virginia. Petersburgh has a thrifty back 
country, and is the emporium of a considerable district of North- 
Carolina, as well as of the southern part of Virginia, It has ex- 
ported in a single year to the value of nearly $1,500,000. It em- 
ploys about 6,000 tons of shipping. Populationin 1810, 5668. Lat. 
37 14 N.lon.78 8 W.25 miles S. of Richivond. 

WILLIAMSBURGH Is situated between two creeks, branches of 
James and York rivers. The distance of each landing place is 
about a mile from the town. The streets cross each other at richt 
angles, and there is a handsome square of about 10 acres in the 
centre of the town. Through this runs the principal street, from 
E. to W. about a mile in length, and 100 feet wide. “Phe public 
buildings are an Episcopal church, a college, capitol, court house, 
jail, and hospital for lunatics. Population in 1810, including James 
city, 4094; of these about 1590 are in Williamsburg, Lat. 37 16 
N.lon. 76 48 W. 60 miles E. of Richmond. 

Mount Vernon, once the celebrated seat of the hcloved and celebrat- 
ed WasHINGTON, is pleasantly situated on the Virginia benk of the 
river Potomac, where it is nearly two miles wide, and is about 280 
miles from the sea, and 127 trom Point Look Out, at the mouth of 
the river. It is nine miles below Alexandria. ‘The arca of the 
mount is 200 feet above the surface of the river; and efier furnish. 
ing a lawn of five acres in front, and about the same in rear of the 
buildings, falls off rather abruptly on those two quarters. On the 
north end it subsides gradually into extensive pasture grounds ; 
while on the south it slopes more steeply, in a shorter distance, and 
terminates with the coach house, stables, vineyard, and nurseries 
On either wing is a thick grove of different flowering forest trees. 
Parallel with them, on the land side, are two spacious gardens, into 
which one is led by two serpentine gravel walks, planted with wecp- 
ing willows and shady shrubs. The mansion housc itself appears 
venerable and convenient. A lofty portico, 96 feet in length, sup- 
ported by eight pillars, has a pleasing effect when viewed from the 
water; the whole assemblage of the greenhouse, school house, 
offices, and servant’s halls, when seen from the land side, bears a re- 
semblance to a rural village. Such was the appearance of Moune 
Vernon in 1786, when visited by the writer of this article. On the 
opposite side of a small creek to the northward, an extensive plain, 
exhibiting cornfields and cattle grazing, affords in summer a lux- 
uriant landscape ; while the blended verdure of woodland and culti- 
vated declivities, on the Maryland shore, varicgates the prospect in 
acharming manner. This great man died, at this seat, Dec. 14, 
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1799, and Icft his country in tears. His remains lie entombed near. 


the mansion house. 

York rown, 13 miles eastward from Williamsburg, and 14 from 
Monday’s point at the mouth of the river, is a place of about 100 
houses, situ:ted on the south side of York river, and contains about 
700 inhabitants. It has a fine harbor. It is rendered famous as the 
place of the capture ot lord Cornwallis and his army, on the 19th 
of October, 1781, by the united forces of France and America: 

LEXINGTON stands on the post road, one mile west of the vorth 
branch of James river, 209 W. of Richmond. It is the county 
town of Rockbridge, is a flourishing place, and has an elegant 
brick meeting house tor Presbyterians, a court house, and jail. 2 
college edifices, for Washington College. an academy, and about 
120 dwelling houses. The federal courts for the western district 
are held here. The river is navigable to this place for boats of 
5 or 6 tons. 

In Albemarle county is MonTicktLto, the seat ofthe late presi- 
dent Jerrexson. The summit of the mount, where his house 
stands, is 500 feet above the circumjacent country. The pros- 
pect is extensive and charming. Mr. Jefferson has more than 
1100 acres of cultivated land. In !797, he had 320 acres of wheat, 
160 of corn, 320 of clover, 320 of peas and potatoes, and 120 work- 
mes. He has a manufactory of nails: his negro vey make a ton 
of nails in a month. 

FREDERICKSBURG, in the county of Spoteylvaniast is situated on 
the south side of Rappahannoc river, 110 miles from its mouth ; 
58 N. of Richmond, and contains about 500 houses principally on 
one street, which runs nearly parallel with the river, and about 
4000 inhabitants. It hasa court house and jail, 2 banks, and houses 
of worship for Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists and Bap- 
tists, | foreach. Vessels of 130 tons come tothis town, whose 
annuel exports amount to about $4,000,000, consisting chiefly of 
flour and tobacco. 

Koadsand Canals.) Roads and bridges in this state, and in the 
states S. ofthe Potomac, have been hitherto neglected, to a degree 
that has rendered travelling tedious and dangerous. The main 
post road is very defective; the inconvenience and danger arising 
from the waat of bridges on it are sensibly felt. There is a turnpike 
from Manchester, opposite Richmond, westward 12 miles, to the 
coal mines of Falling creek, gravelled, 36 feet wide, cost $50,000. 
Another from Richmond to Ross’s coal mine; and another from 
Alexandria northwestward to Middieburg. 

A “ Board of public works” has been constituted by the legisia- 
ture, who have a fund, yielding, (1819) an income of $126,441 49. 
The design of this fund is to promote every species of internal im- 
provements. The legislature, in 1819, granted about 300,000 dol- 
lars, to aid in making internal improvements, to subscribe to turn- 
pike stocks, &c. and have incorporated several canal navigation, and 
turnpike corporations. 
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A part of the Chesapeake and Albermarle canal is in this state. 
There are several canals on James river. That at Richmond is 
now completed. Four canals have been opened on the Potomac. 
These have alre:dy been described.* 

The Shenandouh. in the last 8 miles of its course, falls 80 feet. 
Six different canals, 20 feet wide, 44 deep, and extending altogeth- 
er 2400 yards. have been opened around the most difhcult fulls, 
and rendered the river passable. The distance on the Appomat- 
tox, from the upper end of the fulls to tide water at Petersburg. is 
5 miles; and the descent upwards of 30 feet. The canal is !6 
feet wide, and 3 deep, and admits boats of 6 tons. The capital 
amounts to upwards of $60,/00. See Richmond. 

Naval Depots.) The navy commissioners have combined in the 
establishment of a grand naval depot for the southern section of 
the Union, two distinct sites :—Gosport as a fitting, repairing 
and docking yard, and Burrill’s bay as the building yard. The 
latter place is in the county of Isle-of-Wight, on the south side of 
James river, 5 or 6 miles below James town, and about 30 miles 
from Norfolk; it heads the long bar which extends from the War- 
wick shore, familiarly called the Point of Shoal, around which the 
channel of the river winds its course. From the bay to Hampton 
Roads is almost a strait course, and the depth of water is sufficient 
for ships of the largest draught. At every point where it may be 
necessary to erect works of defence, nature has provided a founda- 
tion of solid rock ; and the entrance may be s0 fortified as to ren- 
der it impassable to an enemy. No public work will be commenced 
there until after the next session of congress, (Dec. 1819,) when the 
report of the commissioners shall have been acted upon by that body. 

Manufactures.) Before the war, the inhabitants of this state 
paid but little attention to the manufacture of their own clothing. 
They used to import as much as seven cighthe of their own cloth- 
ing; they now are supposed to manufacture three quarters of it. 
Considerable quantities of iron are manufactured in different. parts 
ef thisstate. Northwest of the Blue Ridge are numerous manu- 
factories of cast and wrought iron. To these, we may add the 
manufacture of lead; besides which, they have few others of con- 
sequence. The people are much attached to agriculture, and — 
prefer foreign manufactures. . 

A manufacture of small arms has been established at Richmond 
by the state, on an extensive scale. It is supplied with iron, coal, 
&c. by water. The materials are landed at the doors of the build- 
ings, which stand on the margin of the canal, whence the works 
derive an inexhaustible supply of water, by means of which the 
greater part of the labor is performed. 

The armory at Richmond, furnishes annually upwards of 4000 
stands of arms, beside 300 rifles, and 1000 cavalry swords and pis- 
tols. The amount of the manufactures of this state, according to 
the returns of the marshal in 1810, was $15,263,473 73. 


° Page 253. 
WOL. I. 61 
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Commerce and Revenue.) The exports from Virginia in 1804, 
amounted to $5,790,001; and in 1810, to $4.822,611, of which 
$4,632,829 were of domestic produce, and $:8) 782 of foreign. 
Tobacco is the capital article of export. and next to that is wheat 
flour. Pork, maize. lumber, tar pitch, turpentine, coal. and furs 
are the other chief articles. The aggregate tonnage of this state 
for the year 1805, was 71 488 tons, 1816, 70,361. 

The exports from this state. before the revolution, communibus 
annis, was estimated by Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes, at about 
$2.900,000. In 1758. the state exported 7v.000 hogsheads of to- 
bacco, which was the greatest quantity ever produced in the state 
ina single year. The exports smount in value to about $8,000,000. 
The shipping, compared with that of some of the other states, is 
very inconsiderable. The produce of southern plantations, is car- 
ried to marketin northern vessels. 

The revenue amounts commanly to about $600,000, and is raised 
principally by a tax on lands and slaves. 


CHAP. II. 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHY, 


CLIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, S0Oi1L AND AGRICULTURE, 
RIVERS, SWAMP, MOUNTAINS, BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, MINERALOGY, 
MINERAL WATERS, NATURAL CURIOSITIES. 


Climate.) The temperature of the seacoast is warmer than that 
of the interior, and the warmth decreases gradually to the summit 
of the Allegany. The mean heat of 5 years (1772—!776) was 613° 
of Fahrenheit. The greatest average heat of any one day, during 
that time was 825°; and the Ieast 383°. The extremes of tempe- 
rature were 98° above, and 6° below O of Fahrenheit. Suddea 
changes of temperature are common. ‘The mercury has been 
known to descend from 92° to 47° in 13 hours. The S. W. wind 
is the most common on the coust in all seasons. The N. wind is 
the next most prevalent on the coast, and after that the N. E. the 
E. and the N. W. The S. wind blows less frequently on the coast 
than winds from any of the 8 points. In the interior the N. W. 
wind is the most prevalent at all seasons, and next to that the S. W. 
The N. E. wind is damp, heavy, chilling, and oppressive to the 
spirits. The N. W. is dry, cool, elastic, and animating. E. and 
S. E. breezes come on generally in the afternoon. Formerly they 
did not penetrate beyond Williamsburg ; now they are frequent 
at Richmond, and sometimes reach the mountains. 

The average annual fall of rain during the period already men- 
tioned, at Williamsburg, was 47°038 inches; of which 9-153 
inches fell in August, more than double the quantity of any other 
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month. In February, the rain was least plenteous. Phe descent, 
In the summer, was 18-4 inches; in autumn, 11°01; in winter, | 
8-118; and in spring. 10°5. In summer and September, it was 
23 16, almost as much as during the other 8 months. Though the 
quantity of rainis greater here than in the middle parts of Europe, 
yet the number of clear days is nearly double Snows are not 
frequent, and rarely lie more than two or three days, below the 
mountains. 

June is the healthiest month. The weather is then dry and but 
little livbble to change. July. August, and September are the 
proper rainy season, and are the most unhealthy. In October and 
November the weather is pleasant and serene. 

face of the Country.) In Virginia, as in all the middle and 
southern states, the great rivers, except the Iludson, the Apalachi- 
cola. and the Mobile. run nearly at right angles with the course of 
the mountains; while their upper branches run between them and 

parallel with them. The first ridge of mounteins in this state, is 
generally about 150 miles from the sea. Beyond that, quite to the 
Western boundary of the state, the country is mountainous; the 
ridges of the Allegany occupying a greater breadth of country in 
Virginia. than in any other state. Between the various ridges, how- 
ever, there are long vallies parallel with them, olten of considera- 
ble breadth, and containing some of the best and most pleasant land 
in Virginia. Below the mountains, the country isa succession of 
hills and vallies as far as the lowest falls of the rivers. T hese, i In 
the Potomac, are 3 miles above the city of Washington; in the 
Rappahannocat Fredericksburg ; inthe James at Richmond; inthe 
Appomattox a little above Petersburg, and in the Roanoke about 10 
miles above Halifax in North-Carolina. The width of the tract be- 
low these falls in a straight line varies from 110 to 130 miles. This 
tract is called the Low country, and is chiefly a sandy plain, covered 
with the long leaved or pitch pine. From various appearances, it 
seems to have been once washed by the sea. The land between York 
and James rivers is very level, and its surface about 40 feet above 
high water mark. It appears from observation. to have risen to 
its present height at different periods far distant from each other, 
and that at these periods to have been washed by the sea; for near 
Yorktown, where the banks are perpendicular, you first see a stre- 
fum, intermixed with small shells, resembling a mixture of clay and 
sand, about 5 feet thick ; on this lie, horizontally, small white shells, 
eockle, clam, &c. an inch thick; then a body of earth similar ‘to 
that first mentioned, 18 inches thick; then a layer of shells and 
another body of earth ; on this a layer of three feet of white shells 
‘mixed with sand, on which lie a body of vyster shells 6 feet thick, 
which were covered with earth to the surface. The oyster shells 
are so united, by a very strong cement, that they fall, only when 
undermined, and then in large bodies from | to 20 tons wernt. 
They have the appearance of large rocks on the shore.* 
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These appearances continue in a greater or less degree in the 
banks of James river, 100 miles from the sea ; the appearances then 
vary, and the banks are filled with sharks’ teeth, bones of large and 
. small fish petrified, and many other petrifactions, some resembling 
the bones of land and other animals, others, vegetable substances. 
These appearances are not confined to the river banks, but are seen 
in various places in gullies at considerable distances from the rivers. 

In one part of the state for 70 miles in length, by sinking a weil, 
you apparently. come to the bottom of what was formerly a water 
course. And even as high up as Botetourt county, among the Alle- 
gany mountaits, there is a tract of land, judged to be 40,000 acres, 
surrounded on every side by mountains, which is entirely covered 
with oyster and cockle shells, and from some gullies, they appear 
to be of considerabic depth. A plantation at Day’s point, on James 
river, of as many as 1000 acres, appears at a distance as if covered 
with snow, but on examination the white appearance is found to arise 
from a bed of clam shells, which by repeated ploughing have bee 
come fine and mixed with earth. 

Soiland Agticulture.| The soilin the tide-water country is gen- 
erally poor. Its chief productions are maize, vats, and peas. Wheat 
is raised in some parts of it, a little rice also in the southern swamps. 
Between tide-water and the mountains the land is principally good. 
. This is the tobacco country. Great quantities of wheat are also 
raised here. This grain has been almost wholly substituted for to- 


bacco in the northern upland counties, and sufficient cotton is raised — 


for home consumption in those S. of James river. The southeastern 
counties produce cider and cider brandy in large quantities ; and 
those on the eastern shore abundance of peach brandy. Among the 
mountains the farmers raise large numbers of cattle and hogs; and 
westward of them, hemp is becoming the staple preduction. Maize 
is cultivated throughout the state. 

Rivere.} The Ohio is the N. W. boundary for many miles ; and 
the Potomac the N. E. through its whole length. James river runs 
wholly in this state ; the Roanoke partly in Virginia, and partly in 
North-Carolina ; the Monongahela and Great Kanhawa chiefly in 
Virginia. ‘The Youhiogany barely rises here. All these have been 
described.® 

The Rappahannoc rises in the Blue Ridge, and pursues a S. E. 
course of 200 miles to the Chesapeake, emptying between Wind- 


mill and Stingray points. It has 4 fathoms water to Hobb’s Hole,. 


and 2 from thence to Fredericksburg, 110 miles from its mouth. 
The ravine of the river, at the falls just above Fredericksburg, is on 
both sides, so abrupt, rocky, and irregular, that a canal around them 
would be attended with immense expense. 

York river rises in the casternmost ridge, which is here called the. 
South mountain. It is formed by the Pamunkey and Mattapony, 
which unite at Delaware. The Pamunkey, the southern and largest: 
branch, is composed of the N. and S. Anna. The. course of the 
York is S. E. to Yorktown, and thence N. E. 11 miles to the Chese- 


° Pages 249, 250. 
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peake, into which it falls at Toes point. At Yorktown it affords the 
best harbor in the state for vessels of the largest size. It holds at 
high tide, 4 fathoms water, thence 25 miles to the mouth of the Poro- 
potank, where it is 1} mile wide, and the channel only 75 fathoms. 
Thence to the Mattapony it has 3 fathoms ; and the same as far up 
the Pamunkey as Cumberland ; whence it is navigable for loaded 
flats to Brockman’s bridge, 50 miles above Hanover. The Matta- 
poney has 3 fathoms to within 2 miles of Fraser’s ferry, and thence 2! 
for 5 miles. It is capable of navigation for loaded flats 70 miles 
above its mouth. The whole length of the York is about 180 
miles. 

The Piankatank runs S. E. about 40 miles between Rappahannoc 
and York river, and receives small craft 8 miles. 

The Shenandoah, after a N. E. course of 250 miles along the west- 
ern skirts of thé Blue Ridge, unites its waters with the Potomac at 
Harper’s Ferry, just above its passage through the mountains. From 
Port Republic to within 8 miles of Harper’s ferry, a distance of near 
200 miles, the Shenandoah is naturally navigable. The canals near 
its mouth have been described. | 

The Rivanna, a northern branch of the James, runs S. E. 40 miles, . 
and empties near Columbia. It is navigable from the South moun- 
tain toits mouth, 22 milcs. 

The Chickahomminy, a Jower branch on the same side, runs 60 
miles inthe same direction. A bar at its mouth has only 12 feet 
water. Vessels of that draught ascend the river 8 miles ; those of 
10 feet 12 miles ; and those of 6 tons burthen 32 miles. 

The Appomattox, the chief southern branch of the James, runs 
N.E. S.E. and E. about 120 miles. Vessels of 15 feet draught go 
up to Broadways, and those of 4 feet to Petersburg. Above the falls, 
which are now canalled, and which are 5 miles from Petersburg, it 
has been rendered navigable for boats to Farmville, 8) miles above 
Petersburg. : 

Blackwater, Nottaway, and Meherrin rivers form the Chowan. 
They run chiefly in Virginia. 

The Great Kanhawa is a river of considerable note for the fertility 
of ita lands, and still more, as leadfhg towards the head waters of 
James river. Its head waters interlock with those of Holston 
and Roanoke, and for a considerable distance from its source it is 
called New river. It is doubtful whether its great and numerous: 
rapids will admit a navigation, but an expense to which it will re- 
quire ages to render its inhabitants equal. The great obstacles be- 
gin at what are called the Great falls, 90 miles above the mouth, be- 
low which are only five or six rapids, and these passable with some 
difficulty even at low water. From the falls to the mouth of Green- 
briar is 100 miles, and thence to the lead mines 120. It is 280 yards 
wide at its mouth. The principal branches of the Great Kanhawa, 
@s you ascend it, are Louisa or Coal river, from the west—Elk, 60 
miles from its mouth—Gaully river, more than 100—Greenbriar, 
nearly 200. The threc latter from the east. 

The Little Kanhawa is 150 yards wide at the mouth. It affords a 
navigation of ten miles only. Perhaps its northern branch, called 
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Junius creek, which interlocks with the western waters of Monon- 
gahela, may one day admit a shorter passage from the latter into the 
Ohio. 

Big Sandy river heads very near Cumberland river in Cumber- 
Jand mountains. It runs N, about 100 miles, and falls into the Ohio 
opposite Galliopolis where it is 60 vards wide. It 1s the boundary 
of Virginia and Kentucky, and is‘naviyable 60 miles for loaded bat- 
teaux, 

The Guiandot runs N. N. W. 80 miles, and may be navigated by 
canocs 50. 

Several of the head waters of the Tennessce are found in this state. 

Swamp.| A considerable part of Dismal swamp lies in Virginia. 

Mountains.) The mountains of this state are all in ridges, run. 
ning ina N. E. direction. These are all parts of the Allegany or 
Apalachian mountains, The first ridge is properly called the South 
mountain ; though its different parts as divided by the great rivers, 
have received various names. This ridge gives rise to the Appo- 
mattox and the York; and is broken by the two branches of the 
Roanoke, by the James, the Rivanna, the Rappahannoc, and the 
Potomac. Next to this is the Blue ridge which is parallel with it, 
and lies about 30 miles farther west. Its highest summits are the 
peaks of Otter, about 20 miles from James river, which are thought 
to be 4000 fect high, and are the most elevated land in the state. 
Near the southern line of the state, it bends westward, and unites 
with the Allegany ridge. It gives rise to the Rivanna, and the Rap- 
phanroc ; and is broken by the Staunton, the James, and the Po- 
tomac. Between the Blue ridge and the Allegany are the Short 
Hill, the House or North mountains, the Panther Gap, and the 
Warm Spring or Jackson’s mountains. They are generally low, are 
broken by the James and Potomac, and all unite with the Allegany 
ricge. This last is the spine of the country, is broken by no river 
but the Susquehannah. and 1s generally about 3000 feet high Its 
course is nearly N.in Virginia, as far as the angles of the James. and 
Kanhawa ; and afterwards about N. N. E. The Dan, the Staunton, 
the James, and the Potomac, flow from it eastward; and the 
Youhiogany, the Cheat, and the Greenbriar, westward. Its distance 
trom the coast in this state is from 230 to 260 miles:.and from the 
Blue ridge in the N. about 60. Between the Allegany ridge and the 
(io are several ranges, irrezular in their course, and less accurate- 
ly described than those farther east. The longest and most connect- 
ed of these is the Laurel ridge ; which, in consequence of its wind- 
Inps, runs a greater distance in Virginia than any of. the rest. It 
fives rise to the Monongahela, and is broken by the Kanhawa. The 
Cumberland mountains are the boundary between Virginia and Kens 
tucky for about 80 miles. Their course Is N. E. and they run 
nearly parallel with the Laurel ridge, through the state. 

Botany | The trees, shrubs, and plants of Virginia are arranged 
by Mr. Jefferson under 4 classes; 1. Medicinal; 2. Esculent; 3. 
Ornamental, and 4. Useful for fabrication.* 


* See Notes on Virginia. 
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Tobacco, maize, round potatoes, pumpkins, cymlings or cucum- 
bers, and squashes, were found here by the first scttlers. 

Of cultivated fruits the gardens yield muskmelons, watermelons, 
tomatas, okra, pomegranates, figs, and the esculent plants of Europe 3 
and the orchards apples, pears, cherries, quinces, peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, almonds, and plums. 

Zoology.| We have seen no list of the wild animals of Virginia. 
Great attention has here been paid to the breed of horses. This is 
the only good effect of horse racing; an amusement very common 
in this state, and fraught with incalculable cvil to the morals of the 
community. 

Mineralogy.) A single lump of godd orc has been found near the 
falls of the Rappahannoc, which yielded 17 dwt. of extraordinary 

ductility. Terry’s gold mine in Buckingham county it is thought 
will be one of the richest gold mines in the world. There has been | 
no search yet made by digging. Tne gold is found both pure and 
mixed on the surface of the ground. ‘There are valuable dead mines 
on the Kanhawa, opposite the mouth of Cripple creek, and 25 miles 
from the North-Carolina boundary. The proportion is from 50 to 
80 pounds of pure metal to 100 pounds of washed ore. The most 
commen is 60 pounds to the 100 pounds. The ore is very abundant. 
A coffer mine was opencd in Amherst county, on the W. side of 
James river, and another in Bedtord county on the opposite side. 
They are not now wrought. ‘Twelve iron mines are now open ; four 
are on James river, and two in the northern part of the state in the 
valley west ofthe Blue ridge. Black dead abounds in Winterham, 
in the county of Amelia. The country, on both sides James river, 
from 15 to 20 miles above Richmond, and for several miles north 
and south, abounds in mineral coal of an exccllent quality.. The 
pits which have been opened lic 150 or 200 feet above the bed of 
the river, and are little incommoded by water. Itis very abundant, 
also, W.of the mountains. One emerald has been found here ; 
amethyste are frequent, and rock crystal common. Good maréle 
abounds onthe N. side of the James river, at the mouth of the Rock- 
fish; some entirely white, but generally variegated with red, blue, 
and purple. This marble is part of a vein of limestone, which com- 
mences in Prince Wiliiam county, and running S. W. crosses the 
Rivanna, 5 miles below the South mountain, and thence proceeds to 
the mouth of the Rockfish. [tis no where more than 100 yards 
wide. A quarry of exceedingly beautiful marbic has been recently 
discovered ‘on the bank of the Potomac, about 35 miles up the river 
from Washington. The marble used in the new public buildings 
at Washington, is from this quarry. At Aquia, on the Potomac, 
are extensive quarries of free stone, of which the capitol, and presi- 
dent’s house at Washington, were built. Limestone is found every 
where W. of the Blue Ridge. 

Mineral Waters.| There are two springs near Bath, between 
Jackson’s river and mountains. The warm spring issues witha 
bold stream sufficient toturn a mill, and to keep the water of its 
basin, which is 30 fcet in diameter, atthe temperature of 96°. The 
waters relieve rhcumatisms and are strongly impregnated with sul- 
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phur. The hot spring, 6 miles from the warm, is much smaller. 
Its temperature is 112°. The waters have the same properties 
with the other in a stronger degree. They are most cffectual in 
summer, and are chiefly visited in July and August. 

The sweet springs are at the eastern foot of the Allegany, in 
Botetourt county, and 42 from the warm spring. The water 
has a temperature of 70° and is highly impregnated with carbonic 
acid. 

The white sulphur springs of Greenbriar, are very efficacious in 
removing visceral obstructions. 

Salt springs have becn found in Greenbriar. By digging, plenty 
of very strong salt water is found. Near Kanhawa court house 
there is a salt spring, from which considerable salt has been 
mace. 


Natural Curiosities. | On the bank of Elk river, 7 miles from its 


mouth, and 67 above that of the Kanhawa, there isa hole in the 
earth, of the capacity of 30 or 40 gallons. From its mouth issues 
astrong current of bituminous vapor. If a lighted torch is held 
within 18 inches of the hole, the vapor takes fire, and a column of 
flame rises 4 or 5 {eet high, and 18 inches in diameter. The fame 
is unsteady, has the density of burning spirits, and smells like pit 
coal. It sometimes goes outin 20 minutes, and atothers lasts 3 
days. There isa similar hole on Sandy. river. The flame rises 
from it in acolumn 3 fect high, and of 12 inches diameter. 

The mention of uncommon springs leads to that of syphon foun- 
tains. There is one of these near the intersection of lord Fairfax's 
boundary with the North. mountain, not far from Brock’s Gap, on 
the stream of which is a grist mill, which grinds two bushels of 
grain at every flood of the spring. Another near the Cowpasture 
river, a mile and a halfbelow its confluence with the Builipasture 
river,and 16 or 17 miles from the hot springs, which intermits 
once inevery 12 hours. One also near the mouth of the North 
Holston. 

After these may be mentioned the natural well, on the lands of 
a Mr. Lewis, in Frederick county ; it is somewhat larger than a 
common well; the water rises in it as near the surface of the earth 
as in the neighboring aruficial wells, and is of a depth as yet un- 
known. Itis saidthere is a current in it tending sensibly down- 
wards. If this be true, it probably feeds some fountain, of which 
it is the natural reservoir, distinguished from others, like that of 
Madison’s cave, by being accessible. It is used with a bucket and 
windlass, as an ordinary well. 

Madison’s cave lies W. of the blue ridge, near the intersection 
of the Rockingham and Augusta line with the 5. fork of the soutb- 
ern branch ofthe Shenandoah. It isin a hiil about 200 feet high, 
the side of which towards the river is nearly perpendicular. The 
entrance, is on this side, about two thirds ofthe way up. The cave 
extends into the earth about 300 feet, branching into subordinate 
caverns sometimes ascending, but generally descending. It ter- 
minates in two places at basins of water of unknown extent, which 
are nearly ona level with the river. The roof is of solid limestone 
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irom 20 to 50 feet high; and, with the sides, is covered with in- 
crustations of carbonat of lime. Stalactites also depend from the 
roof, and stalagmites rise in various places from the floor. Some 
of these have met, and formed solid pillars of white carbonat of 
lime. 

There is a cave in Frederick county, near the North mountain. 
The entrance is on the top of an extensive ridge, and is a descent of 
50 or 40 fcet as into a well. At the bottom of this, the cave extends 
nearly horizontally about 400 fect, witha breadth of from 20 to 50, 
and ahcicht of from 5 to 12. 

The Blowingcave is in the Panther Gap ridge, between Cow 
and Calfpasture rivers, tributarics of the James. It is in the side 
ofa hill, is about 100 feet in diameter, and emits constantly a current 
of air of sufficient force to kcep the weeds prostrate tothe distance 
of 20 yards. This current of air is strongest in dry frosty weather, 
and weakest in long scasons of rain. There is another cave of this 
kind in Cumberland mountain, a mile fromthe Tennessee line. 

In the countv of Monroe, near Kanhawa, there is a remarkable 
subterranean passage, extending upwards of 2 miles entirely through 
the base ofa high mountain. The carthon the bottom of the cave is 
strongly impregnated with nitre. 

‘The passage ofthe Potomac, immediately after its junction with 
the Shenandoah, through the Blue ridge, at Harper’s ferry, is a sin- 
gular and highly interesting spectacle. The river here descends 
15 feet, and rolls between its walls of rock, with the wildness and 
rapidity of a cataract. The mountains on each side are nearly per- 
pendicular, and appear to have been ‘separated by some great con- 
vulsion of nature. 

There is a natural bridge in Rockbridge county, over Cedar 
creek, a branch of the James, which here flows in a narrow, deep 
ravine, between two hills of rock. The bridge is an immense arch- 
ed rock of limestone, 40 or 50 feet thick, thrown across the top. 
The bases of its abutments are from 48 to 70 feet apart, the mean 
distance being about 60. One of the abutments is nearly perpen. 
dicular ; the other falls back, so that the top of the arch is from 80 
1090 feet wide. The height of the bridge is 210 fcet from the 
water. Inthe middle, it is 65 feet in breadth, but much wider: at 
the ends. The rocks which form the ravine are irregular and 
cragey, extending of the same height several hundred yards, both 
above and below the bridgc. The ravine itself is crooked, winding 
hike an ill-formed S. 

In the county of Scott, in the S. W. corner of the state, there i is a 
similar bridge over Stock creek, 5 miles above its cntrance into 
Clinch river, and a few miles from the Tennessce line. The ra- 
vine, at the bottom of which the creck flows, is walled on both sides 
with solid rock; and, at the bottom, is from 35 to 55 feet wide, but 
much broader atth@ top. The bridge extends from the entrance 
406 feetin astraight line; thence at right angles 300 fcet, when 
it is within 80 feet of the other side of the ravine ; and thence, ata 
very acute angle, 340 feet farther; making a total length of 1046 
feet. The perpendicular height of the bridge above the water is 
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959 feet. It fronts to’ the S. W. and its summit on that side pro- 
jects 87 feet beyond the base. The bottom of the bridge is regular- 


ly arched. The creek heads nearly 4 miles above the bridge, 
and is sometimes swelled by rains so as to rise 15 or 18 feet per- 
pendicularly. , 

Amen’s cave, 16 miles from Staunton, ts divided into several large 
apartments, in which are curious pe¢trifications, or crystallizations, 
‘nthe form of images and statucs, from the dwarf up to the giant, 
who stand with out stretched arms ina threatening attitude. One 
of the large apartments in this cave 1s called Washington's room, in 
which is a fine statue, which bears the name of * WASHINGTOR. 
Thus. it seems, the genii of this cave have done that for this here 
and statesman, which the legislators of his native country have re- 


fused | !* 
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CHAP. I. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS AND POPULATION, NAMES, 
OntVINAL POPULATION, HISTORY, RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, 
_POPULATION, MILITIA; MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, LITERA- 
TURE, MEDICAL SOCIETY, CITIES AND TOWNS, ROADS, 
@ANALS, MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE. 


Extent.| THIS state is sitnated between 33 50 and 36 SO N.; 
and between 75 45 and 84° W. Its length in lat. 35 7, 1s 430 miles. 
The greatest breadth is 180. In the west, it terminates in a point. 
The eastern partis much the broadest, and the whole extent of the 
coast is not less that 300 miles. The number of square miles is 
48,000, of which in 1798, about 21,000,000 acres were cultivated, 
estimated at § 28,000,000. . 
Boundaries.) On the N. by Virginia; on the E. and S E. by 
the Atlantic; on the S. W.and S. by South-Carolina ; and on the 
W. and N. W. by Tennessee. ' 
Divisions and Population.| This state is divided into 62 counties ; 
each county is subdivided into towns. 
Counties. No. inhabitants in 1810. Chief towns 
Moore 6,367 Alferdstown 
Haywood 2,780 Court House 


® Wilson’s letter to General Pinckney, accompanied with urio i 
these petrifactions. Yo pe with curious specimens of 
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Counties. No. inhabitants in 1810. Chief towns. 
Beaufort 7,203 Washington 
Cabarras 6,158 Concord 
Gates 5,965 Court House 
Surry 10,366 Salem 
Franklin 10,166 Lewisburg 
Washington 3,464 Plymouth 
Currituck 6.985 Ind:antown 
Green 4,867 Court House 
Granville 15,576 Williamsborough 
Buncombe 9,277 Ashville 
Randolph 10,112 Court House 
Montgomery 8,430 Henderson 
Burke 11,007 * Morgantown 
Edgecombe 12,423 Tarborough 
Bertie 11,218 Windsor 
Warren 11.004 Warrenton 
Columbus 3,022 Whitesville 
Rutherford 13,202 Rutherfordton 
Duplin 7,863 Sarecto 
Rockingham 10,316 Danbury 
Robeson 7,528 Lumberton 
Martin 5.987 Williamston 
Craven 12,676 Newbern 
Brunswick 4,778 Brunswick 
Camden 5,347 Jonesborough 
Pitt 9,169 Greensville 
New-Hanover 11.465 Wilmington 
Sampson — 6,620 Court House 
Carteret 4,823 Beaufort 
Jones 4,968 Trenton 
Tyrrel 3,364 Elizabethtown 
Perquimans 6.052 Hartford 
Richmond 6,695 Rockingham 
Halifax _ 15,620 Halifax 
Chatham 12,997 Pittsborough 
Bladen 5,671 Elizabethtown 
Wake 17,086 tRALEIGH 
Stokes 11,645 Salem 
Pasquotank 7,674 Nixonton 
Cumberland 9,382 Fayetteville 
Northampton 13,082 Court House 
Wilks 9,054 Court House 
Ash 3,694 
Lenoire 5,572 Kingston 
Wayne 8.687 Waynesborough 

10,972 Hatesyille 


Iredcl 


* The towns, whose names are in Italic, are the places where the superior 
courts of law aod equity are held. 
_ + The seat of government. 
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Counties. No. inhabitants in 1810. Chief towns. 
Guiiford 11.420 Martinville 
Anson 8.831 Wadesborough 
Onslow 6.669 Swansborough 
Caswell 11,757 Leasburg 
Person 6.642 Roxborough 
Nash 7,268 Court House 
Orange 20,135 Hillsborough 
Johnson 6,867 Smithfield 
Chowan 5,297 Edenton 
Rowan 21,5438 Salisbury 
Hertford 6,052 Winton 
Hyde 6,029 Germantown 
Lincoln 16,359 Lincolnton 
Mecklenburg 14,272 Charlottcville 

. Total 555,500 


This state is entitled to send 13 representatives to congress ; and 
in numbers is the 5th state in the union. 

Names.| This state was’ first a part of the #/forida of the Span- 
iards and French, and of the Virginia of the English. It was next 
included in the patent of South-Virginia ; then in that of Carolana ; 
and afterwards in that of Carolina. In 1729, it received the name 
of Vorth-Carolina, in consequence of its being made a distinct prov- 
ince. 

Original Population.; 1n 1700, there were 13 tribes of Indians 
in this province," viz. 


Towns. Gun men. Geographical situation. 


1 Tuscarora 15 1200 Bertie county 

2 Waccon 2 120 Halifax on the Roanoke 
3 Machapomya 1 30 Hyde county 

4 Bear River 1 50 

5 Meherrin ] 50 Meherrin river 

6 Chowan l 15 Chowan county 

7 Pasquotank 1 10 Pasquotank county 
8 Poteskoit(Currituck)! 30 Currituck county 
9 Hatteras I 16 Hatteras banks 
10 Connamox 2 25 | 

11 Neus 2 15 On the Neus river 
12 Pamlico 1 15 Pamlico sound 

13 Janpim 1 6 Yanpim river 

1582 


The whole number of souls in these tribes, Lawson reckoned to 
be about 4000. Five other tribes came to North-Carolina about 
this time, containing 750 souls. 

Of all these tribes there are now remaining in North-Carolina a 
few of the Tuscaroras only, who live in Bertie county, amounting, 
in 1790, only to about 60 souls. | 


* Lawson's Hist. N. Carolina, Lond.1709. - 
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F&story.} North-Carolina was early discovered, and the first 
English colony ever planted in America was sent out by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, and settled on the island of Roanoke, in Pamlico 
sound, in 1585. The next year the colony returned to England. 

Several attempts to settle a coldhy were subsequently made, and 
failed. Some settlements were made on Albemarle sound, about 
1621. Acolony trom New-England settled on Old town creek, in 
1660, but deserted their habitations in the autumn of 1663. Two 
years after, they were occupied by a colony from Barbadoes. Set- 
tlements were made in this vicinity in 1662." 

In 1663. his Majesty granted to earl Clarendon, and 7 others, all 
lands between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and latitudes 31 and 
36 N. and in 1665, the grant was enlarged, embracing all lands 
between the aforesaid oceans, and latitudes 29 and 56, 30, N.* 

In 1663, the earl of Clarendon and the other proprietors offered 
very generous terms to all who should emigrate to Carolina. A 
eonstitution was granted by the proprietors in 1667. 

In 1669, the first assembly was constituted and convened at Albe- 
marle. The first assembly for the whole province rnet at Charles- 
town in 1674. 

An insurrection broke out at Albemarle, in 1677, and for two 
years the people exercised all the rights of an independent state. 

Charles I] sentover a company of foreign Protestants, in 1679, 
for the purpose of raising oil, wine, silk, and other productions of 
the south. 

The country was divided into 3 counties, in 1682, 2 of which 
were in North-Carolina, and 1 in South. The form of govern- 
ment devised by Mr. Locke for Carolina, was finally abrogated in 
1693; and a government agreeable to the charter was established. 
The rice plant was introduced two years after. 

The Corees, Tuscaroras, and other tribes attempted to extermi- 
natethe colonists im North-Curolina, in 1712, but were defeated. 
The legislature, in 17 (5, divided the country into parishes. 

The crown purchased the whole of Carolina of the proprietors, 
in 1729, for 17.5004. sterling; and the king immediately divided it 
into two provinces. 

In 1769, this province resisted the oppressions of the ministry. 
Two years afterwards, about 1500 of the inhabitants, assuming the - 
name of regulators, rose in rebellion. Gov. Tryon fought and de- 
feated them ; 300 were killed in the battle, and, of those taken, 12 
were condemned for high treason, and 6 executed. 

The royal troops were defeated at Moore’s Creek Bridge, in 
1776; and the Americans, at Briar Creek, in 1779; again, at the 
Waxhaws, in 1780 ; and again, at Guilford court house, in 1781. 
The constitution of the state was agreed on, Dec. 18, 1776. 

Religion.| The western parts of the state are settled by Pres- 
byterians from Pennsylvania, the descendants of Scotch-Irish emi- 
grants. Almost all the country between the Catawba and Yadkin, 


* Wiliamson, Hist. N. Carolina. 
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as well as that lying on those rivers, is thus peopled. A few settle- 
ments of German Lutherans and Calvinists are intermixed. There 
are some Presbyterians also in the lower country. The Moravians, 
jn 1751, purchased a tract of 1U0,000 acres of lord Granville. It 
lies between the Dan and Yackif, is called Wachovia, and contains 
anumber of flourishing villages, the three largest of which are 
Salem, Bethany, and Bethabara. 

The Friends have a settlement in New-Garden, and congrega- 
tions at Perquimons, Pasquotunk. and Crane creck. 

The Methodists and Buptists are numerous in the middle coun- 
wy, and considerably so in the lower districts. The numbers of 
the first are much greater than those of any other in the state. 

Government.| The legislature is styled the general assembly, 
and consists of asenate and house of commons. The senators are 
chosen annually, one from each county. and must poss¢ss 3U0 scres 
of land, and have resided the preceding year in the county. The 
members of the house of commons are chosen annually, two from 
each county, and one from each of six towas ; and must have re- 
sided there the preceding year, and be possessed of 100 acres of 
land. Voters for the senate must possess 5U acres. and have re- 
sided in the county one year. Voters for commoners must have 
resided one year, and paid taxes. 

The governor is chosen annually by a joint ballot ofboth houses ; 
andiseligible 3 years in 6. He must be 30 years of age, have a 
freehold worth $1000, and have resiced in the stute 5 years. The 
executive council consists of 7 persons chosen annually by a joint 


ballot of the two houscs. 
Population.] North Carolina contained in the year 


1749 45,000 337 774 whites 
288,204 whites 1800 < 133,296 slaves } 478,103 
704 100,571 slaves $393,751 7,033 free bl. 
. , 4976 free bl. 376,410 whites 
810 168.824 slaves > 555,500 
10,266 free bl. 
The items of the census of 1810, were as follow : 


males. females. total. 
Under 16 years of age 98,357 95,474 193,832 
Between 16 and 45 69,086 71.877 140,963 
45 and upwards 21,189 20,427 41,616 
Total 188,632 187,778 376,410 


At the first census, this was the fourth state in point of population, 
and at the second and third, the fifth. At the last census, the in- 
crease of whites was 39,636 or 11%, per cent.; and that of the blacks 
$8,761, or 29,7, per cent. In the jow country the increase of whites 
bears no proportion to that of the mulattoes and blacks. 

Militia.| The number of fencible men in this state may be esti 


mated at about 60.000, organized as in Virginia. In 1818, the 


militia of this state amounted to 50,387. 
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Manners and Customs.| The North-Carolinians are mostly plant- 
ers, and live from a kalf mile to three and four miles from each 
other, on their plantations. They have a plentiful country, no rcady 
market for their produce, little intercourse with strangers, and a 
natural fondness for society, circumstances which induce them to be 
hospitable to travellers. 

Since the peace, there has not been made greater progress in re- 
ligion, morals, and the arts of civilized life in any of the states, than 
in North-Carolina. Instead of dissipation and indolence, formerly 
too prevalent among the inhabitants, we generally finda more order- 
ly, industrious people, who are, in some measure, indebted for this 
reform to the great immigration of farmers and artizans from other 
states, who have roused a spirit of industry among them. The 
schools lately established in different parts of the state, have greatly 
contributed to the advancement of knowledge, and the improvement 
of the people. Many native young gentlemen, first initiated in litera- 
ture in some of these schools, and finishing their education in 
Europe, or in some of the northern colleges, have exhibited hand- 
some proofs of genius, and are distinguished in the legislature, on 
the bench, at the bar, and in the pulpit, doing honor to their country. 

Literature.| The general assembly of North-Carolina, in De- 
cember, 1789, passed a law incorporating 40 yentlcmen, five from 
each district, as trustees of “ The University of North-Carolina.” 
To this university they gave, by a subsequent law, all the debts due 
to the state, from sheriffs or other holders of public money, and 
which had been due betore the year 1783. They also pave it all es- 
cheated property within the state. A considerable quanuty of land 
was given to the university ; among other donations, Gen. B. Smith 
gave 20,000 acres, within the limits of the Chicasaw country (then in 
N. Carolina) which a late treaty with that tribe of Indians, has render- 
ed very valuable, probabiy to the amount of $100,000. The renerak 
assembly, in December, 1791, loaned 5000/. to the trustees, to enable 
them to proceed immediatcly with their buildings. The trustees 
fixed on Chapel Hill, in Orange county, for the site of the university, 
an elevated and handsome situation, 28 miles W. of Raleigh, and 14 
S.of Hillsborough. The village began with the university, around 
which were erccted, previous to 1803, 25 or 30 houses. Chapel 
Hill village is near, containing 15 or20 houses. The college has $ 
professors of mathematics, of chemistry, of languages, three tutors, 
and upwards of 100 students. There isa library of 2000 volumes, 
philosophical and chemical apparatus, and a small cabinet of cu- 
riositics. 

The college edifices are of brick, one 100 feet by 40, two stories 
high, and another 180 by 40 fect, 3 stories high; houses for the 
. president and steward, of wood, constitute the public buildings be- 
longing to the university. There arc about 20 academies in the 
state, in the principal towns. 

There are 12 newspapers published in this state, each once a 
week. More attention is paid to schools than formerly. Much, 
however, yet remains to be done on this subject. 


-~ 
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This state will probably have the honor of raising the frst monu- 
ment to General Washington.* 

Medical Society.) Inthis state a medical society was incorpo- 
rated, Dec. 23, 1799. The members of the society are from the 
most reputable physicians of the state. It isa valuable institution. 
They have encouraged the culture of various medicinal articles, 
which thrive here very well. Palma christi and other medicines 
promise to be articles of exportation. 

Cities and Towns.) Newsxnn, the largest town in the state, 40 
miles S. E. of Raleigh, stands at the confluence of the Trent with the 
Neus, on a sandy point of land between the two rivers. The Neus 
is here a mile and a half wide, and the Trent 3 of a mile. The pub- 
lic buildings are, 3 houses for religious worship, for Episcopalians, 
Baptists, and Methodists ; a handsome court house and jail, aJl of 
brick,a theatre, an academy, and 2 banks. The houses formerly 
were almost wholly of wood, and indifferently built ; but since the 
destructive fires, which have happened here, the new buildings are 
of brick, and handsome. The town is thriving, having increased in 
the last 18 years from) 2500 to 6000 inhabitants. It owns and em- 
ploys ina brisk commerce, about 5000 tons of shipping; which car- 
ries to market, lumber, tar, and other naval stores, pork, corn &c. 
A steam boat intcrcourse is estavlished between Newbern and Nor- 
folk. A passage from the latter, by the former, to Charleston, South- 
Carolina, a distance of 800 miles, is now easily performed in seven 
days. Lat.35 10 0ON. lon. 77 15 W. 

FAYETTEVILLE stands on the S. side of Cross creek, anda mile W. 
from its entrance into cape Fear river, at the head of natural naviga- 
tion on this river, 90 miles above Wilmington. It is regularly Jaid out, 
and the principal streets are 100 feet wide. There are upwards of 
500 houses. The public buildings are a Presbyterian church, and 
two others, a handsome court house, and a town house, an academy, 
masonic hall, and 3 banks. The inhabitants are almost wholly 
Scotch Highlanders, and many of them speak their native £ree, 
the language of Ossian. Fayctteville is better situated for com- 
merce, and vends more merchandize than any inland town in the 
state ; and few places are more elipible for the establishment of 
several important manufactures. ‘here are three mills at this 
place, which make excellent flour; several cotton machines, which 
go by water, several extensive tan yards ; and one or two consider- 


* The following description of this monument is from the pen of Mr. Apple- 
ton, consul at Leghorn, where the statue is preparing. 

¢* The inscription is placed on the architrave of the front part of the pedestal ; 
below is represented Lord Cornwallis delivering his sword to General Wushing- 
ton; in both groupes appear about twelve military figures. No 2, represents 
Washington resigning his commission into the hands of the president of Con- 
gress, at the close of the war. No. 3, is Washington receiving the unanimous 
suffrage, which places him at the head of the government ; and No 4, is Wash- 
ington holding a plough drawn by two oxen ; behind is a humble cottage, near 
to which are seen Ceres and Mercury, with their suitable embicms. These 
appear, to my mind, the four most interesting epochs of his life : and as they 
are sculptured by most able hands, | hope they will meet your approbation ” 
a part he mentions that it will be completed daring the present sear 
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able distillerics and breweries. The product received here is tobac- 
co!; cotton, which is becoming one of the principal exports from this 
place, flour, wheat, beef, pork, flax seed, some hemp, butter, and a 
variety of other articles, the product ofa rich and fertile back coun- 
try, lying to the north and west of this town, from 30 to 180 miles. 
Add to this, quantities of saw mill lumber, staves, and some naval 
stores made in the neighborhood. The town has increased since 
the revolution in a very rapid manner, but has experienced some 
dreadful checks from fire : the inhabitants begin now to use bricks 
for building, which are made here of a fine quality, and sold from 
five to six dollars per thousand. The country immediately round 
the town is a high, sandy, dry soil, and not terule, except on the 
water courses, which are numerous, and generally afford as rich soil 
as any in the state. Lat. 35 N. lon. 78 45. 

WILMINGTON is 34 Iniles from the sea, on the E. bank of Cape 
Fear or Clarendon river, near the entrance of the N. E. branch, 94 
miles 5S. S. W. from Newbern. The town is regularly built, and has 
a court house, and jail, an academy, 2 banks, and 2 houses for re- 
ligious worship, for Presbyterians and Episcopalians. It has about 
20U0 inhabitants, and though unhealthy, is otherwise well situated for 
commerce. It employs about 9,000 tons of shipping, and its exports 
in 1816, amounted to upwards of $1,000,000, N. lat. 34 15 W. lon. 
78, 02. : 

Eventon is situated onthe N.side of Albemarle sound, and 
has about 200 houses,a few of them handsome buildings. It hasa 
handsome court house, jail and bank, and a brick church for Episco- 
palians, which for many years has been much neglected. Its local 
situation Is advantageous for trade, but not for health. In or near the 
town lived the proprietary, and the first of the royal governors. It 
has about 1600 inhabitants, and employs about 6000 tons of shipping 
in trade. Lat. 36° 05 N. 76 45. 

Ra eiGuw is the scat of the government of the state, and stands in 
the centre of the state, 120 miles in adirect line from the coast, 40 
from the Virginia boundary, between the head waters of the Neus 
and cape Fear rivers ; 60 miles N. of Fayetteville. Four spacious 
streets divide the town into as many squares. The houses are of 
wood. The state house is of brick, 102 feet by 56, 43 feet high, 
and in beauty and convenience will very well compare with those of 
other states. Itcost $30,000. The city had, in 1812, about 120 
houses, and upwards of 1U00 inhabitants. It has a court house and 
jail, a theatre, state bank, 2 academics, one for each of the sexes, 2 
houses for worship. Lat. 35 45 N. lon. 78 47 W. . 

P.iyMouTH is about 20 miles from Edenton. Itis a place of con- — 
siderable trade. The navigation is free and open, and there Is a con- 
stant communication between the two places across Albemarle 
sound. It has 1500 tons of siupping. 

HittssorovuGs is an inland town, situated in a high, healthy, and 
fertile country, 180 miles N. of W. from Newbern, 50 N. W. of Ra- 
leigh. It was settled by about 69 or 70 familics, as long ago as 
1786. 

VOL. F. 63 
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WaAsutnGrTon is in the county of Beaufort, on the north side of 
Tar river, in lat. 3530; 38 miles N.of Newbern. From this town 
is exported tobacco, of the Petersburg quality, pork, beef, Indian corn, 
peas, beans, pitch, tar, turpentine, resin, &c. and pine boards, 
shingles, and oak staves. About 130 vessels enter annually at the 
custom house here ; and it owns 5,182 tons of shipping, which is 
more than any other town inthe state. The inhabitants are noted 
for their hospitatity. 

GREENVILLE, so called after major general Nathaniel Green, Is 
situated in Pitt county, on the S. bank of Tar river, in lat. 35 35 N. 
W. At this town there is an academy. 

TARBOROUGH is in the county of Edgecombe, on the S. bank of 
Tar river, in latitude 35 45, N. W.of Washington, N.C. At this town 
large quantities of tobacco of the Petersburg quality, pork, beef, and 
Indian corn, are collected for exportution. It has a court house, 
jail and academy. ; 

SMITHF1ED is a pleasant town at the head of navigation on the 
Neus, 90 miles from Newbern by land, 250 by water. It hasa 
eourt house and jail, and has considerable trade. 

Roads.}| ‘The roads of this state have been much neglected, and 
ure Ina very bad condition. Bridges are wanting on most of the 
streams, even on the main post road, in many instances. A spirit of 
improvement is rising. 

Canals.) Acanal has been completed around Buckhorn falls, in 
cape Fear river, 7 miles below the junction of Deep and Haw rivers. 
Another around Smilie’s falls, in the same river, 6 miles long. The 
Chesapeake and Albemarle canal, heretofore described, is partly in 
this state and partly in Virginia. One important object of this 
sanat is to convey to market the otherwisc useless Jumber of Dismal} 
swamp. 

A committe of the general assembly, held at Fayetteville, Dec. 
1798, being appointed to inquire into the probability of improving the 
inland navigation of the several rivers in this state, reported, that 
eight might probably be operated upon with great effect, viz. 


miles. 

Broad river for 30 
Catawba (a branch of Santee) 140 
Yadkin (a branch of Pedce)} 180: 
Haw river 50 
Decp river 50 
Neus above Smithfield 50 
Tar above Tarborough and fishing creek 40 
Roanoke above Halilax 30 
Dan river 50 
620 


The circumstance of these rivers being so generally barred at 
their mouths, is a great injury to the state, preventing the building 
of large ships, for which it has an abundance of excellent timber. 
Some have assigned the cause of these bars to the current of the long 
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rivers, throwing up the sands, where their rapidity terminates, 
Others attribute them to the Gulf-stream, which runs near these 
shores. The extraordinary and destructive overflowings of these 
rivers after great rains, is occasioned by the narrowness of their 
mouths not affording a sufficient width of channel for discharging 
their waters into the sea. A gentleman on the spot asserts that 
he has seen the water 30 feet below the banks of the river, just 
after it had been ten feet above them.* 

Manufactures.| “There is not a state in the union better cal- 
culated than N. Carolina, for increasing their wealth by extensive 
manufactures.”t The Moravians have a paper mill at Salem. 
Iron works have been established in the counties of Guilford, 
Surry, and Wilks, all on the Yadkin river; also in Lincoln and 
Johnson counties. The quality ofthe iron is very good. Pitch, 
tar, and turpentine, are among the chief articles of export from this 
state. Whisky and peach brandy are distilled in considerable 
quantities for home consumption. The value of the manufactures 
of this state in 1810, was $6.653.152. . 

Commerce.) ‘There are five ports of entry in North-Carolina, 
viz. Edenton, Camden, Washington, Newbern, and Wilmington ; | 
formerly called Port Roanoke, Curnmtuck, Bath, Beaufort, and 
Brunswick. The average exports for the years 1785, 6, 7, and 8, 
were nearly as follows: 

20 millions of shingles - 
2 millions of staves and heading 
5 millions feet of boards and scantling 
100,000 barrels of tar, pitch and turpentine. 

The amount of exports from this sta‘e, in 1804, was $928,687 ; 
and in 1810, $403,949 ; of which $401,465 were of domestic pro- 
duce, and $2484 of foreign ; ; in 1817, $956,580. A great pro- 
portion of the produce of the back country, consisting of tobacco, 
wheat, and maize, is carried to the Virginia and South-Carolina 
markets. The exports from the low country are lumber, tar, 
pitch, turpentine, resin, maize, furs, tobacco, pork, tallow, bees- 
wax, and myrtle wax. Cheese, cider, apples, potatoes, iron, tin 
ware, furniture, hats, and shoes, are imported from New-England ; 
and foreign merchandize chiefly from New-York. The aggregate. 
tonnage of this state for the year 1805, was 34,090 tons. 


* Williamson’s Hiat. N. Carolina. ¢ Ibid: 
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CHAP, II. 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AGRICULTORE, 
RIVERS, INLAND NAVIGATION, SWAMPS, SOUNDS, CAPES, 
MOUNTAINS, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, -MINERAL SPRINGS, 
CURIOSITIES, ISLANDS. 


Climate.) IN the flat country, near the seacoast, the inhabitants 
are subject to intermitting fevers, which often prove fatal, as bil- 
ious or nervous symptoms prevail. These fevers are less danger- 
ous to the natives who are temperate. They bring on other dis- 
orders, which greatly impair the natural vigour of the mind, debil- 
itate the constitution, and terminate in death. The countenances 
of the inhabitants, during these seasons, heve generally a pale yel- 
lowish cast, occasioned by the prevalence of bilious symptoms. 
They have very little of the bloom and freshness of the people in 
the northern states. 

It has been observed that more of the inhabitants, of the men 
especially, die during the winter by pleurisies and peripneumonies, 
than during the warm months by bilious complaints. These pleu- 
Frisies are brought on by intemperance, and by an imprudent ex- 
posure to the weather. Were the inhabitants cautious and prudent 
in these respects, they mightin general escape the danger of these 
fatal diseases. June is the most healthy month; often May and 
July may be called healthy. Summers dry and cool are the most 
salubrious. More deaths occur in February and March, from in- 
flammatory complaints of the head and breast than in any part of 
the year. In the hilly country fluxes are common, and very fatal 
to children. Pulmonary consumptions, epilepsies, apoplexies, te~ 
tanus, and rickets, are hardly known in North-Carolina. Ring 
worms, tetters, scurvy in the teeth and gums, are common. The 
western hilly parts of the state are healthy. The air there is se- 
rene a great part of the year, and the inhabitants live to old age,° 
which cannot be said of the inhabitants of the flat country. Though 


* The following remarkable instances of longevity are from the appendix to 
Williamson’s history of Nerth-Caroliua. 


age male female 
106 
90 I 
‘ 10S 1 
90 1 
100 
90 1 
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the days in summer are extremely hot, the nights are cool and re- 
freshing. The hottest weather isin July. From the first of July, 
to the first of September, the mercury ranges hetween 80 and 96, 
and sometimes, though seldom, it rises above 100. Within a few 
years past, the intermittent fever has become more common in the 
upper parts of the state. Autumn is very peasant, both in regard 
to the temperature and serenity of the weather, and the richness 
and variety of the veget:ble productions which the season affords. 
The winters are so mild in some years. that autumn may be said 
to continue till spring. Wheat harvest is in the beginning of June, 
and that of Indian corn early in September. 

Face of the Country.) The main land of North-Carolina is sep- 
arated, in most parts, from the ocean by a sound of different 
breadths, and a sandy bank, that is about | mile broad, and 100 
miles long. This bank is chiefly settled; and the inhabitants, 
some hundreds in number, are employed in fishing, pilotiny, or 
Navigating small coasting vessels. North-Carolina has been long 
noted for the number of ships that are wrecked upon its coast, in ‘he 
vicinity of cape Hatteras. There is hardly any other coas! on which 
a ship may be cast away with so little danger to the lives of mari- 
ners. The mariner, or passenger, who may have the mistor'une 
to be shipwrecked, is hospitably received. The dankers, as they 
are called, lend their active assistance in saving the cargo.* The 
flat or low country in North-Carolina extends from 60 to 80 miles 
from the sea. When the land rises into hills, stones appear on the 
surface, the streams ripple in their course, and the country has all 
that variety of hills and dales, which render it, in this climate, 
healthful, pleasant and productive. Its natural growth is the pitch 
or long leaved pine. Between this and the lower falls of the riv- 
ers lies a belt of land, about 40 miles wide, consisting of small 


The following persons lately died. 


Years of residence age male female 
1 55 106 1 
1 58 11g 1 
1 105 1 
A 56 108 i 
1 60 106 | 
1 56 104 1 
1 40 1 


90 

It cannot escape the reader’s notice that the most aged persons were women. 
By living chiefly within doors they escape the diseuses that are caused by a sud- 
den change of weather and obstrueted perspiration. 

Where were living in Pitt county, in the year 1794, William Taylor, aged 
113: Lancelot James and John Banks, each of them above 100 years old. Wil- 
liam Howard, of Acacoke island, aged 108, had lived 77 years on the banks. 

© The patriotism and fidelity of these bankers is not less conspicuous, than 
their humanity. During the whole of the revolutionary war there was nota 
single case in which an inhabitant of the banks could be prevailed on, by threats 
or bribes, to pilot a ship of the enemy. ‘Chere wasa case in which a privateer 
of the enemy took four young men by stratagem, from Roanoke island, and two 
small schooners. The schooners were armed as tenders to cruize along the 
coast, and two of the young men were put into each of the smull vessels to serve 
as pilots. Within six days the pilots had the address and courage to become 
masters of both the tenders, and to bring them with their guns and people to 
Edenton. Williamson’e Hist. N. Carolina. 
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sand hills, and covercd with pitch pine. The lower falls of the 
Roanoke are about 10 miles above Halifax: of the Pamlica, 15 
above Tarborough ; of the Neus, at Smithfield; of Cape Fear 
river, some distence above Fayetteville ; and of the Yadkin, a few 
miles below the South-Carolina line. Beyond these falls the coun- 
try is a land of hills and vallies, and farther back itis mountainous. 
Inland and river swamps are numerous in the flat country. They 
abound with cypress and bay trees. 

Soil and Agriculture.| Vhere is not a state in the union so for- 
tunate as North-Carolina in the variety of its staple. Wheat, bare 
Jey, rye. and every other grain that is produced in the northern 
states. grow here in great perfection. The rice of this state is 
also of the best quality. The Indian corn, in this state, Is not so 
heavy as that which grows to the northward, but it is much sweeter : 
it is cultivated with more ease and in greater abundance. White 
oak trees. for making pipe and hogshead staves, are much taller 
and clearer from knots. than what are usually found to the north- 
ward ; and the thick, extensive forests of juniper and cypress, for 
mak:ng shingles, can hardly be exhausted. The large tracts of 
sandy barren land, that in other countries would be deemed worth- 
Jess, are covered, in Carolina, with trees of pitch pine, fit for 
boards ; or trees of a smaller size, that yield an abundance of tar. 
While we contemplate the advantages that are enjoyed by the cit- 
izens of this state, and the facility with which the planter may 
support his family and become independent, it is not to be dis- 
sembled, that in many cases the industry or prudente of in- 
dividuals, is not proportioned to their means of acquiring prop- 
erty * 

The potato is a native of this state, as are yams. It is proba- 
ble that Gov. White, on his return to England, in 1587, or 88, 
when he touched at Jreland, carried and left there the potato, which 
has since proved such an immense blessing to that island.t 

Rivers.| The Roanoke runs partly in Virginia, and the Yadkin 
and Catawba partly in South-Carolina. They have heretofore been 
described. 

Cape Fear river is formed by Haw and Deep rivers. These rise 
near together in the same mountains, and, running each about 
90 miles, unite 7 milesabove Buckhorn falls. The course of the riv- 
er is thence S. and S. E. about 160 miles to the ocean, into which 
it empties between Cape Fear island and Smithville. It is naviga- 
bie for sea vessels 25 miles above Wilmington, for large boats to 
Fayetteville, 65 miles farther, and for smaller boats above the forks. 
About 6 miles from Wilmington the river divides andencompas- 
ses a considerable island, below which it has more the appearance 
ofa bay than a river. Clarendon river, or the N.E. branch, is a 
stream, that runs nearly S. about 90 miles, and unites with the east 
arm of Cape Fear river, just above Wilmington. Black river is a 


* Williamson. 14 
t See Williamson's Hist. N. Carolina, vol. i. p. 56, note. =. 
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longer stream, which riscs in the upper country, and running par- 
allel with the Cape Fear, falls into it a little below Appleby. 

Neus river rises in the upper country, a little above Hillsbo- 
rough and near some of the branches of the Roanoke. It runs on the 
whole S. E. and falls into Pamlico sound at its southwestern exe 
tremity. Its length is about 220 miles, of which it is navigable for 
sea vessels 52, for large boats 90, and for small boats, to Smithfield, 
160. Cotecney creek is the principal tributary on the E.; and the 
Trent onthe W. This last empties at Newbern, and is navigable 
for sea yessels 12 miles, and for boats 25. 

Pamlico river is formed by Tar,* river and fishing creek, which 
unite a little above Tarborouch. The last is the longest stream, and 
heads near Warrenton. The course of the Pamlico is about S. E. 
and it empties its waters into the western extremity of Pamlico 
sound. Its length is about 180 miles. It is navigable for vessels 
drawing 9 feet water, to Washington, 40 miles, and for large boats 
to Tarborough. 

Chowan river is formed by the Nottaway and Blackwater, which 
unite on the Virginia line, and the Meherrin, which falls in from 
the W. 10 miles below. All these rise in Virginia, and pursue a 
southeasterly course. The Meherrin, the longest, runs about 100 
miles. Afterthe confluence, the Chowan runs S. E. and S. 40 miles, 
and falls into the head of Albemarle sound, near the Reanoke, by a 
mouth 3 miles wide. 

Pasquotank, Perquimons, White Oak, and New rivers, are little 
streams, or rather creeks, extending but a few miles into the 
country. 

Waccamaw and Little Pedee, branches of the Pedce, and Broad 
river, an arm of the Congaree, flow a considerable distance in this 
state. Great Kanhawa,a branch of the Ohio, rises in the N. W. 
part of the state. French, Broad, Holston, and Watuga rivers, 
branches of the Tennessce, rise here also; and Biz Pigeon, another 
branch of the Tennessee, rises in Georgia and passes across this 
state. 

Swamfe.| There are two swamps that have been called Dismal. 

Great Dismal is on the dividing line between Virginia and 
North-Carolina, has already been described (p. 256). To the ac- 
count there given, we add, that in 1818, this Dismal Swamp Canal 
was widened and deepened to admit larger vessels, to convey to mar- 
ket the increasing productions of the Roanoke country, and those of 
the many tributary streatns of the Roanoke. On the great falls in 
this river, locks are now in building, and a canal cutting, which, 
when completed, will greatly facilitate the transportation of the pro- 
duce of the upper country. 

‘The other dismal is in Currituck county, on the south side of Al- 
bemarle sound. This Dismad had not drawn the public attention as 
an object of importance before the end of the late war, at which time 
it was chiefly taken yp. Ke is now supposcd to contain one of the 
most valuable rice estates in America. In the midst of this Dismal 


* The Indisns called this Taw river, i.e. the river of heakh, Tar is a eor- 
tuption of Taw, Williamson. 
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there is a lake of about 11 miles long, and 7 broad. A canal froin 
the lake to the head of Skuppernong river, has becn opened, 5 miles 
long, 20 fcet wide ; 120 acres of rice have been raised on its margin. 
The natural channel by which the lake used to discharge its waters 
18 now stopped, and the waters pass off by the canal. About 500 
yards from the lake, the company have erectcd scveral saw mills. 
The water in the lake 1s higher than the surface of the ground for 
about halfa mile from the lake on both sides of the canal; whence 
it follows that the company can, at any time, Jay under water about 
10,000 acres of a rich swamp, which proves admirably fitted for rice. 
Beside these, there is the Great Green swamp, of which we know 
nothing but the name. 

Sounds.] Pamlico and Albemarle sounds have already been de- 
scribed.* Core sound is merely a narrow arm of Pamlico sound, 
between cape Lookout island and the main. 

Cafes.) Cape Hatteras is one of the most noted capes on the 

coast. Itis in lat. 35 15 N.; and isa point running out from the 
middle of a long narrow sand island, which separates Pamlico sound 
from the ocean. From the ancient surveys ofthis part of the coast 
it appears that the sand banks near the cape, were formerly shoaler 
and much more extensive, than at present. ‘he out shoals now 
lic 14 miles S. W. of the cape, are but 5 or 6 acres in extent, and 
in the least depth have 10 feet water at low tide. The gulf stream 
touches the eastern edge of this bank, from which there is a sudden 
Jescent from 10 fathoms, to no soundings. On this bank it has been 
the lot of many a good tight ship, to strike in a gale of wind, and go 
to pieces. No spot in the ocean is more violently agitated, or more 
dangerous in a storm, than this. The sailors called this bank the 
Sull moon shoal; and from it a ridge runs the whole distance to the 
cape. It is about a half a mile wide, and has 10, 11, and 12 fcet 
water at low tide. There are several gaps or channels, in it, with 
a depth of 15 or 16 feet. A little N. of the cape, is good anchoring 
ii 40r 5 fathoms. The bottom, from cape Henry to cape Hatteras, 
is uniformly a smooth sand. 

Cape Lookout is south of cape Hatteras, opposite Core sound, and 
has already been mentioned, as having bad an excellent harbor en- 
tirely filled up with sand, since the year 1777. 

Cape Fear is remarkable for a dangerous shoal, called, from its 
torm, the Frying Pan. This shoal lies at the entrance of cape Fear 
river, the south part of it, six miles from cape Fear pitch, in latitude 
23 32. 

Mountains.| The Allegany ridge crosses the western part of 
the state, and the Blue ridge lies farther east. But we have been 
able to obtain no satisfactory account of the mountains of North- 
Carolina. 

Botany.) The long-leaved pine covers the flat country, and is al- 
so the chief forest tree among the sand-hills. Here the black jack 
also grows extensively. Cypress and bay are the common trees of 
the swamps. Red and white oak, walnut, and short-leaved pine are 


* Page 240. 


s 
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the principal timber of the back country, below the mountains. On 
them are found the chesnut, hickory, maple, birch, and most of the 
trees of the American forest. The misletoe is common in the lower 
parts of the back'country. It does not grow out of the earth, but on 
the tops of trees. The roots if they may be so called, run under the 
bark of the tree, and incorporate with the wood. It is an evergreen, 
resembling the garden boxwood. The principal wild fruits are plums, 
grapes, strawberries, and blackberries. Ginseng, Virginia snake- 
root, Seneca snakeroot, and lion’s heart, are among the medicinal 
herbs. Senna has lately been cultivated with success in this state, 
under the patronage ot the medical society. An acre produces about 
200 Ibs. and will yield the proprietor about $400. The labor is in- 
considerable., The rich bottoms are overgrown with cancs. The 
eaves are green through the winter, and afford nourishing food for 
cattle. A species of the sensitive plant grows wild, and Venus’s fly- 
trap is also found here. 

Mineralogy.) A gold mine has been lately discovered in Cabar- ° 
ras county in this state, which had, in 1805, furnished the mint of the 
United States with virgin gold, which has produced 11,000 dollars 
gold coin; more has been found, but the extent of the mine has not 
yet been discovered. Gold has been discovered in other creeks in 
the same neighborhood. | 

In Buncomb county, near Mackeysville, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, is a mine of cobalt, the ore of which is rich, witha large in- 
termixture of arsenic. Its manufacture into smalt is contemplated. 

On some of the rivers in North-Carolina there is found what may 
be called a shell rock, being a concretion of shells and sand, in a 
hard ragged composition, and is sometimes used instead of stones, 
for the foundation of houses, which purpose, when mixed with mor- 
tar, it answers very well, making a strong wall. Itis used in this 
way at Newbern. 

There is a long ridge of limestoné, which, extending in a south- 
westerly direction, crosses the whole state of North-Carolina. It 
crosses Dan river to the westward of the Sawro towns, crosses the 
Yadkin about 50 miles N. W. from Salisbury, and thence proceeds 
by the way of King’s mountain to the south. No limestone has 
been found to the eastward of that ridge. A species of rock has 
been found in several places, of which lime is made, which is ob- 
viously a concretion of marine shells. The state is traversed nearly 
in the same direction by another stratum of rocks, which passes near - 
Warrenton. 

Mineral Shrings.| In the counties of Warren, Montgomery, 
Rockingham, Lincoln, Buncomb, and Rowan, are mineral springs 
of great medicinal virtue. They are impregnated chiefly with sul- 
phur, nitre, and the aerial acid, and are powerful in removing cu- 
taneous scorbutic complaints, and correcting indegestions. Num- 
bers of people from the lower country an elsewhere, repair to these 
springs Inthe autumn for health, which is generally obtained: by 
copiously drinking the waters. 
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Curiosities.} The Ararat, or Pilot mountain, about 16 miles 
northwest of Salem, draws the attention of every curious traveller in 
this part of the state. tis discernable at the distance of 60 or 70 
miles, overlooking the country below. It was anciently called the 
Pilot, by the Indians, as it served them for a beacon, to conduct their 
routes in the northern and southern wars. On approaching it,a 
grand display of nature’s workmanship, in a rude dress, is exhibited. 
From its broad base, the mountain rises in easy ascent, like a pyr- 
amid, near a mile high, to where it is not more than the area of an 
acre broad ; when, on a sudden, a vast stupendous rock, having the 
appearance of a large castle, with its battlements, erects its perpendic- 
ular height to upwards of 300 feet, and terminates in a flat, which is 
generally as level as a floor. To ascend this precipice, there is 
only one way, which, through cavities and fissures of the rock, is 
with some difficulty and danger cffected. When on the summit, 
the eye is entertained witha vast delightful prospect of the Apala- 
chian mountains, on the north, and a widely extended level country 
below, on the south ; while the streams ofthe Yadkin and Dan, on 
the right and Ieft hand, are discovered at several distant places, 
winding through the fertile low grounds, their way towards the 
ocean. 

In the county of Rowan, about 10 miles southwest from Salisbury, 
200 from the sea, and 70 from the mountains, is a remarkable sub- 
terraneous wall. It stands on uneven ground, near a small brook. 
The stones of the wall are all of one kind, and contain iron ore. 
They are of various sizes, but generally weighing about four pounds. 
All are of a long figure, commonly 7 inches in length, sometimes 
12, The ends of the stones form the sides of the wall. Some of 
these ends are square, others nearly of the form of a parallelogram, 
triangle, rhombus, or rhomboides; but most of them are irregular. 
Some preserve their dimensions through the whole length ; others 
terminate like a wedge. The alternate position of great and little 
ends aids in keeping the work square. The surface of some is plain, 
of some concave, of others convex, Every concave stone is furnish- 
ed with one convex. Where the stones are not firm, they are 
curiously wedged withothcrs. The most irregular are thrown into 
the middle of the wall. Every stone is covered with cement, which, 
next to the stone, has the appearance of ironrust. Where it is thin 
the rust has penctrated through. Sometimes the cement is an inch 
thick, and where wet, has the fine, soft, oily feeling of putty. The 
thickness of the wall is uniformly 22 inches, the length yet discov- 
ered is about 300 feet, and the height 12 or 14. Both sides of the 
wall are plastered with the substance in which the stones are laid. 
The top of the wall appears to run nearly parallel with the top of the 
ground, being generally about a foot below the surface. In one place 
it is several feet. There is abendor curve of 6 feet or more, after 
which it proceeds in its former direction. The whole appears to be 
formed in the most skilful manner, but when or for what purpose, 
is left entirely to conjecture. 
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Six or eight miles from this wall another has since been discov- 
ered, 40 feet long, 4 or 5 feet high, 7 inches thick. These stones 
are all of one length, but of different kinds. 

Islands.| The coast of this state is lined with small islands of no 
great importance, but to impede the navigation. Among these, 
are Smith’s island, at the mouth of cape Fear river, remarkable tor 
the production of a fine breed of sheep, resembling the wild merinos 
of Spain. They are perfectly wild, are very fine boned, and run 
with great swiftness. The ficece is fine, of most delicate softness to 
the touch, and purely white. It nearly resembles the best Spanish 
wool, except that the animal will yield three times as great a quanti- 
ty. The sheep of the island are shorn twice a year, at which time they 
are driven into spaces enclosed on the one side, and bounded by the 
sea on the other. After shearing they are set at liberty, and re-as- 
sume their native wildness. The extent ofthe island is such that 
many are never taken, and live to a great age. The climate, pastu- 
rage, and constant access to salt, together with many other causes, 
at present not known, have no doubt greatly contributed to improve 
the fleece. 
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CHAPTER I. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, NAME, HISTORY, ORIGINAL 
POPULATION, RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, MILITIA, 
| REVENUE, BANKS, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, LITERATURE, 
CITIES AND TOWNS, ROADS, BRIDGES, INLAND NAVjGATION, 
MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE. > 


Extent.| ‘THIS state lies between lat. 32° and 35 8 N.; and 
between lon. 78 24and 83 30 W. The greatest length of the state, 
from the mouth of the Santee to the N. W. angle, is upwards of 
340 miles. The breadth on the coast is 170 miles, but it is gener- 
ally much less ; and, at the farthest extremity, it terminates ina 
point. It contains 24,080 square miles; of which 14,510 are be- 
tween the falls of the rivers and the Atlantic, and 9,570 above the 
falls. 


* The following description of South-Carolina has been improved from MS. 
remarks by judge Dessaussure, but more largely from Dr. Ramsay’s late ex- 
cellent history of this state, in 9 vols. 8vo. 1809. 
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Boundaries. On the N. and N.E. by North-Carolina ; on the 
E. by the Atlantic ; and on the S. W. and W. by the Savannah and 
Tugulo rivers, which separate it from Georgia. 

Divisions.| This state is divided into 28 districts. 


Districts. No. inhab in 1800. No. inhab. in 1810. 
Charleston 63,179 
Chester 11,479 

~ Spartanburgh 14,259 
Laurens | B09 14,982 
* Marlborotigh) , 4,966 
Darlington >} , 8,299 9,047 
Chesterfield » | 5,564 
Union 10,995 
Fairfield 11.857 
Pendieton 22,897 
Newberry 13,964 
Marion 8,884 
Lexington | 6,641 
Wiltaburgn 15,766 6,87 1 
Orangeburgh 13,229 , 
Lancaster 5,012 6,318 
Edgefield 18,130 23,160 
Georgetown 15,679 
Hasty : | $3,998 4,349 + 
Barnwell 7,376 12.280 
Abbeville 13,553 21,156 
Kershaw 7,340 9,867 
Greenville 11,504 13,133 
Sumpter 13,103 19.054 
Beautort 20,428 25,887 
York 10,248 10,032 
Richland 6,097 9,027 
Colleton 24,903 26,359 
Total 345,591 415,115 


This state is entitled to 9 representatives to congress. 

Name.| This wasa partof the Florida of the early Spanish and 
French, and of the Virginia and South-Virginia of the early English 
voyagers. With North-Carolina and Georgia jt received the name 
of Carolana, in 1630; and, that of Carolina, in 1663. The name of 
South-Carolina was given it, when it was separated from North- 
Carolina, in 1729. It then included Georgia. 

History., The coast of this state was discovered by the early 
American voyagers. It was included in South- Virginia, as limited 
by king James’s patent of 1606; and, with North-Carolina and 
Georgia, constituted the country of Carolana, as described in that 
of Charles I. (to sir Robert Heath) in 1630. In 1663, Charles II. 
granted the same tract, to the earl of Clarendon and others, calling 
it Carolina. ‘Two years after, the king gave a second charter to the 
same persons with an extension of privileges. 
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In 1670, the first SMEtient was made under gov. Sayle, at Port 
Royal; who removed with his colony, the next year, and planted 
old Charlestown, on the west bank of Ashley river, and 9 years after 
they abandoned that settlement and began to build on the present 
site of Charleston. Mr. Locke’s constitution for the government of 
Carolina, arrived in 1670, and though for a while in operation, was 
found wholly inadequate to the state and necessities of the colony. 

In 1672, the Spaniards of &t. Augustine made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to disturb the peace of the settlers. The first asembly of the 
whole province met two years afterwards at Charlestown. 

In 1682, the province was divided into 3 counties. A colony of 
French refugees, in 1690, exiled in consequence of the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz, settled in Carolina. ‘The proprietors, in 1693, 
wholly abolished Mr. Locke’s constitution, and restored the people 
to their rights under their charter. The next year rice was intro- 
duced into the province from Madagascar, by gov. Thomas Smith. 
The church of England was established, by law, in 1703. 

The French and Spaniards, from St. Augustine, invaded Charles- 
town, in 1706, but were repulsed with luss. The Yamassces, a pow- 
erful tribe of Indians, invaded Charlestown, in 1715, and were de- 
feated. The colonists throughout Carolina threw off the proprietary 
government, in 1719, and established one for themselves. The next 
year the privy council sanctioned their proceedings ; and, in 1729, 
parliament, for 17,500/, purchased the territory of the proprietors for 
the crown, when it was divided into two provinces of Nerth and 
South-Carolina. 

A Swiss colony settled at Purysburgh in 1735, a German colony 
at Orangeburgh in 1735, and an Irish colony at Williamsburgh in 
1737. : 

In 1740, a most formidable insurrection of the negroes took place, 
which was instigated by the Spaniards. The culture of the indigo 
plant was introduced into South-Carolina, 1745, by Miss Lucas. 

In 1752, 1600 foreign Protestants arrived in Carolina. 

The province suffered severely from the incursions of the Cher. 
okees in 1760; and, the following year, completely reduced them. 

In 1764, alarge colony of Germans settled the town of London- 
derry. The peace of South-Carolina was threatened, in 1768, by 
an insurrection of back country settlers in North-Carolina, under the 
name of Regulators. 

In 1769, this, with the other provinces, began openly to resist the 
oppressive measures of the British ministry. 

In 1775, an insurrection of the tories in this state was suppressed. 

The British troops occupied Charleston, and a considerable part 
af Carolina, in 1780. Several actions were fought here during that 
and the succeeding year, the most decisive of which was the battle 
of Eutaw Springs, in 1781, which, in effect, terminated the war in 
this state. 

The constitution of this state was adopted in 1790. 

Original Pofulation.} When South-Carolina was settled by the 
English, it wasin the occupation of 28 nations or tribes of Indians. 
The principal of these were the Cherokees, the Catawbas, the 
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Creeks, the Chickasaws, and the Choctaws. The Chcrokees in- 
habited the western part of the state, in the districts of Pendleton and 
Greenville; they ceded this territory to Catolinain 1777, and now re- 
side beyond the mountains. The Catawbas were settled in the north- 
ern part of the state, partly in North-Carolina, and still keep part of 
their original possessions, at present occupying a tract of country 15 
miles square, on cach side of Catawba river. They are fast de- 
creasing. Of the 28 original tribes, 26 have entirely disappeared. 

Religion.] In this state, there were, in 1811, 10 Episcopal church- 
es, 3 of which were in the city of Cliatleston, and 16 clergymen 
ef this denomination, 4 of whom had no cures. They have a bishop. 

The Presbyterians of different descriptions organized at the period 
above mentioned, in five presbyteries, viz. The presbytery of 
Charleston, the most ancient in the state, consisting of 5 churches ; 
two in the western part of the state, consisting of more than 20 
ministers, who had in thcir connexion more than 60 congregations ; 
another presbytery embraced several churches in Georgia, with a 
number in the lower parts of Carolina; anda presbytery of seceders, 
consisting of 9 ministers, and had under their care 22 congregations. 
The first and last excepted, these presbyteries are in connexion 
with the ecneral assembly of the Presbyterian church. 

The Baptists had 5 associations, consisting of 100 ministers, 130 
churches, 10,500 communicants, and about 75,500 adherents.® 

The Independents or Congregationalists had 7 churches, and 6 
ministers. 

The Methodists had 26 travelling, and upwards of 90 local, 
preachers, whose annual compensation together amounted to $2080.+ 
They had about 200 churches or stations for preaching, which cost, 
on an average, but about $135 each. 

Beside the above, there are a few Germen and French Protestants, 
Quakers, Roman Catholics, and Jews, The greater part of these 
denominations reside in the city of Charleston. 

The constitution of this state tolerates all religions, and “ those in- 
dividuals, also, who keep aloof from all religious societies.’’} 

Several benevolent institutions have been established in this state 
for the benefit of elderly and disabled ministers, and their widows 
and orphan children. 

Government.) The legislature consists of a senate and house of 
representatives. The senate is composed of 43 members, chosen 
every 4 years, by districts. A senator must bea free white man, 
30 years of age, must have been a citizen and resident in the state 
the 5 preceding years; and, if a resident in the district, must be 
worth 300/. sterling ; if not, 10002. Half of the senators are chosen 
every two years. The house of representatives consists of 124 mem- 
bers, chosen every two years, by districts. A representative must 
be a free white man, 21 years of age; must have been a citizen and 
resident in the state the three preceding ycars; and, if a resident 
in the district, must be worth 500 acres of land and 10 negroes, or 


* Ramsay’s Hist. vol. ii. p. 25, 28. 
tT Ramsay, p. 31. : eee } Ibid. p. 40. 
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a real estate valued at 150/. sterling; if not a resident, he must have 
a freehold worth 500/. 

The governor is chosen every two years, by a joint ballot of both 
houses. He can hold the office only two years insix. He must 
be 30 years of age, and possessed of a real estate worth 1500/. ster- 
ling ; and must have been a citizen and resident 10 years. A lieu- 
tenant governor is chosen for the same time and must have the 
* same qualifications. The governor has power to pardon, except in 
cases of impeachment. 

Justice is administered inthe state by courts of law and courts 
of equity. The state is divided into 28 law districts, which are 
thrown into 5 circuits. Six judges, with each a salary af 600/. who 
hold their offices during good behavior, constitute this court. A 
judge goes round each circuit, twice a year, with power to try all 
civil and criminal cases with the aid of a jury. After the close of 
the circuit, the judges assemble, and determine motions in arrest, 
and petitions for new trials. The state is also divided into 9 equity 
districts, which are formed into 3 circuits. Five judges, gith 
the same salary and tenure of office, constitute this court. A judge 
goes round each circuit, twice a year, to hear all cases in equity ; 
and, at the close of the circuits, the judges assemble to hear 
appeals. 

Population.) The following numbers are the result, partly 
of estimates made at the time, and partly of actual enumera- 
tions ;: 


1700 5,500 whites 139,178 whites 
1721 14,000 whites 17904 107.094 slaves $ 239,073 


14,000 whites . 1,801 free b}. 
°? ? 9 
ie } 18,000 ae sa 196,255 whites 
7,333 whites “ 18004 146,151 slaves $ 345,591 

ne 3 22,000 aes ate82e 3,185 free bl. 
1750 30.000 214,201 whites 

40,000 whites 1810 | 196,365 slaves | 415,110 
es ea blacks neyo 4,554 free bl. | 

The items of the census of 1810 were as follow : 
males. females. total. 
Under 16 years of age 56,862 54.126 110,988 
Between 16 and 45 41,421 39,562 80,983 
45 and upwards 11,304 10,926 27,230 
Total 109,587 104,614 214,201 


The increase in the first 10 years was 96,518 ; in the second 10, 
69,524. The increase of whites in the last 10 years was 17,946, or 
91 percent.; that of the blacks was 51,583, or 34} percent. This 
great disproportion is, in part, owing to the importation of slaves 
from Africa, which was permitted by the legislature of this state, 
till the national law prevented it ; and, in part, to intermixture. The 
blacks will considerably out-number the whites at the next census, 
should the increase be in the proportions above mentioned, as they 
do already inthe flat country. The proportion of blacks to whites 
is much greater in this, than in any other state. It is nearly as 20 
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to 21. South-Ctrolina, at the first and second enumerations, in 
point of population, was the seventh state; and atthe third, the 
sixth. In black population it was the third at the first; and the 
sccond at the second and third. “In the year 1755, the country, 
from the Wuxhaws, on the Catawba, across to Augusta, on Savan- 
nah river, did not contain 25 families. Within the same limits, fn 
1809, there were 12 large and populous districts.” Inone of these 
districts, containing 17,000 white inhabitants, there is not a woman 
of the age of 25, who is not a wife or a widow.* 

Militia The militia of this state is at present respectable. It 
is divided into 5 grand divisions, each commandedby a major gen- 
eral. These divisions comprehend 10 brigades. 

In 1811, the state of the militia was as follows : 

Rank and file 25,194 Cavalry 1,587 
Artillery 914 Riflemen 3,104 


Total 33,729 

RBevenue.| The average of taxes annually colleeted, is about 
135,000 dollars, and the state receives from other sources about 
175,000 dollars, making in the whole a revenue of $310,000. The 
expenditures on an average, amount to about 220.000. In 1804, 
the state hada balance in their treasury uf $754,775, 300,000 of 
whieh they invested in the stock of their state bank, and with part 
of the remainder they endowed the college at Columbia. The le- 
gal rate of interest in this stateis 7 percent. The taxes are on 
lands and negroes. The lands, for the purpose of being taxed ac- 
cording to their value, are divided into three grand divisions ; the 
first reaches from the sea-coast to the extent of the flowing of the 
tides; the second, from these points to the falls of the rivers ; 
and thence to the utmost verge of the western settlement makes 
the third. These grand divisions, for the sake of more exactly as- 
certaining the value of the lands, are subdivided into 21 different 
species. The most valuable of which is estimated at six pounds, 
and the least valuable at one shilling per acre. Half per cent. on 
the value thus estimated, is levied from all granted lands in the 
state. The collection of taxes is not annexed to the office of sheriff, 
_ but is committed to particular gentlemen appointed for that pur- 
pose, who are all allowed two and a half per cent. in Charleston, and 
five per cent. in the other parts of the state, on all they collect. 

Banks.| There are 8 banks in this state ; 6 at Charleston, 1 at 
Columbia, and | at Georgetown. 

Manners and panes e In the back country, the inhabitants are 
generally farmers on the New-England plan ; they have few or no 
slaves, and cultivate their own lands. They live however chiefly on 
plantations. In the low country almost all the whites live on plun- 
tations. The only labourers here are slaves, and the blacks consti- 
tute more than half of the inhabitants. The evils necessarily attend- 
ant on slavery are of course extensively felt. 


* Ramsay’s Hist. vol. ii. p. 600, 602: 
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Among the virtues of the Carolinians, Dr. Ramsay enumerates 
the Jove of liberty, hospitality, charity, and a sense of honor. 
Among the vices. drunkenness. a disposition to contract debts, and 
indolence. Hunting, both as a business, and a diversion has always 
been useful and f:shionahle in Carolina. Dancing is a favorite di- 
version among the young people. Great attention is paid to music, 
and many attain to excellence. The complex:on of the Caroli- 
nians inclines to a greater degree of sallowness, than 1s common 
In more northern latitudes. ‘The inhabitants of Carolina may be 
divided into 4 classes. The f/anters, who have large incomes. live 
at their ease. are high minded, and possess n-uch of that dignity of 
character, which constitutes an independert country gentleman. 
The farmers are more active. depend on their own exertions, and 
have few or no slaves. The co‘tagers have no slaves, and being 
unable to procure the place of overseers, have no resource but ir- 

regular employment, to obtain a subsistence. The lowest classy - 
called sguatiers, have always been nuisarces. Settling on any 
man’s land—paying no rent —cultivating little or no ground—they 
live ostensibly by hunting. but often shoot the domestic animals of 
their more industrious neighbors. This last class are rapidly di- 
minishing: : 

“ The female character appears to great advantage in Curolina. 
The women are generally well educated. Many of them have 
highty cultivated minds and refined manners. The name of the 
family always depends on the sons ; but its respectability. comfort, 
and domestic happiness, often on the daughters. While young 
they enter intoamusements with the vivacity natural to their age ; 
but this vivacity is in general so well tempered by sweetness of 
dispdsition, and discretion, as leaves little roum for anxiety 10 their 
parents with regard to their future conduct. No pursuitof pleas- 
ure interferes with duty to a father or affectionate attention to a 
brother; so that the happiness. as well as cheerfulness, of a family 
is increased in proportion to the number ef daughters. When 
they become wives and mothers they are devoted to their families 
—they regard their husband’s friends and relations as their own. 
They follow no amusement incompatible with their new duty, but 
seek to ‘make well ordered home man’s best delight:” nor are 
there wanting examples of those, who, remaining single, perform 
admirably well the duties of daughters, sisters, and friends, and 
have been eminently useful in assisting to train up and educate their 
younger connexions. They are capable of enjoying prosperity 
with zest, and of bearing adversity with dignity and patience. Their 
virtues were put to a severe trial in the American revolution, and 
the result was highly in their favor. When they are left widows, 
though with small means, large families, and great embarrass- 
ments, they, In many cases, extricate the estate with wonderful 
address, and devote themselves to the education of their children. 
Speculating, intemperate, mismanaging husbands advance their 
families by dying and leaving to their widows the sole manage- 
ment of their embarrassed fortunes. Inthe lower grades of life, 
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where there are no fortunes to repair, the incustry and etonomy 
of the wife produces similar results, eminently conducive to the 
advancement of the common interest.’’* 

To the correctness of this character, the author, from a pretty 
extensive personal knowledge, can cheerfully add his testimony. 

Literature.| In 1785, three colleges were constituted in this 
state, on the same day. one at Charleston. one at Winnsborough, 
and the other at Cambridge ; but they are colleges in name only, 
in truth onhky grammar schools. In 1795, a charter was granted 
for acollege at Beaufort. Its funds were derived from the sale of 
escheated and confiscated property in the district, and also from 
the sales of the vacant lets in the town of Beaufort. The latter in 
a few years rose two or three hundred per cent. in value, and aided 
the funds of the institution beyond the expectation of its most san- 
guine friends. Suitable buildings for the accommodation of the 
students were erected, and schools set on foot preparatory to ad- 
mission into the college. The seminary blossomed well, but little 
fruit has yet been gathered. Its funds amount to between 60 000 
and 70.000 dollars. It has many natural advantages favorable to 
the proper education of youth. 

The multiplication of colleges did not answer the proposed end. 
The assembly, in the year 1801, took up the business on its proper 
ground, and passed a law for building and endowing a college at 
the seat of government. Columbia, by the name of the South- Car- 
olina College. tis under the management of a board of trustees, 
‘consisting of the governor. judges, and other great othcers of state, 
and of 13 other gentlemen, selected for their character and talents. 
The instructors are a president, 4 professors, of languages. moral 
philosophy, and loyic—of mathematics. mechanic philosophy and 
astronomy, and of chemical and experimental philosophy and min- 
‘eralogy, and two tutors. An extensive library and handsome phi-. 
losophical apparatus have been presented by the state. The legis- 
Jature has endowed this seminary with an annual income of about 
$12,000, and is constantly holding out to it a fostering hand. The 
college edifices arc, 2 of 210 feet by 25, 3 stories high, houses for the 
president, professors, steward, and a building for the library (which 
contains 5000 vols.) the philosophical apparatus, with an observa- 
tory on its summit. These buildings are all of brick, grouped to- 
getherin a handsome manner. Ihe number of students is about 
100. 

There are academics at Charleston, two in Newberry district, one 
at Spartanburgh, a most respectable one in Abbcville district, and 
another at Pineville, in St. Stephen’s district, and others in various 
parts ofthe state. There is a gencral and increasing desire among 
the inhabitants to give an education to their children. Formerly 
those of wealthy parents were sent in considerable numbers to Ox- 
ford and Cambridge; now meby more are sent to Harvard and 
Vale. The library society in Charleston possesses a large and 
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well chosen library, of about 13 or 14,000 volumes, which is in- 
Increased annually by an importation of bouks to the amount of 3007: 
Sterling. The South-Carolina socicty, formed in the year 1737, for 
the purpose of charitably educating poor children of both sexes, has 
a fund of $137,000, and supports a school of upwards of 70 children. 
The children are clothed as well as educated. There are sevcral 
Other incorporated societies, for the like benevolent purposes, in 
diferent parts of the state. The state annually appropriates $30,000, 
for the support of free schools, which are established all over the 
State. At specified periods two of the best scholars in the orphan 
house and school in Charleston, are selected and sent to the South- 
Carolina College, and educated at the public expense. 

Cities and Towns.) Crank .eston is the largest town in the state, 
and in the whole country south of Baltimore ; and the filth in size 
inthe United States. Itis built ona peninsula, between Ashiey- 
and Cooper rivers, which unite Imincdiatcly bzlow the city, and 
iorm acapacious and convenient harbor. ‘The tide here rises usually 
64 feet. The Ashley is 2100 yards wide opposite the town, and the 
Cooper 1400. Both are dcep and navigable for large vessels. The 
town is 8 miles from the ocean, and iis site is elevated but a few 
feet above the height of spring tides. The harbor is barred, with 
4 openings across the bar, the deepest of which has 14 feet water. 
Tiree forts, Pinckney, Johnson, and Moultrie, defend the harbor. 
Tue city isa mile and a quarter long, and three quarters wide. The 
streets extend east and west between the two rivers; others jnter- 
sect them nearly at right angles, from N.to S. They are from 35 
to70 feet in width. ‘The new houses are of brick, and many of 
them are clegant. The public buildings are an exchange, state 
house, armory, poor house, orphan house, theatre, hospital, 6 banks, 
and 18 houses for religious worship, viz. 2 Independent or Congre- 
gational, 3 Episcopalian, 3 Presbyterian, 3 Methodist, 1 German 
Lutheran, ! Baptist, | orphan bouse church, | French Protestant, 
1 Friends, 1 Catholic, and 1 Jews’ synagogue. One of the Con- 
greyational churches is an cleyant brick edifice, built in the form ofa 
circle, the inner diameter of which is 88 tvet. The orphan house is 
a spacious edifice, erected at the close of the 18th century, in which 
about 130 orphan children are comtortab:y supported and well educa- 
ted. A church is annexed to this instituuon, in which are stated relig- 
ious exercises on the sabbath, performed by all denominations of 
christians in turn. This admirabie Institution is under the manage- 
ment of 12 gentlemen, and 12 lady commissioners, selected from 
the first characters in the city. ‘he population of the city in 1790, 
was 16,359 ; in 1800, 20,473; aud in 1810, 24,711; viz. 11,668 - 
whites, and 13,143 blacks, of whom 11.671 were slayes. Unaffect- 
ed hospitality, affability, and politeness, are characteristics of the 
respectable people of Charleston. The commerce of this city is 
extensive and increasing; the aggregate tonnage in 1805, was 
42.547. In 1816, 36,473. The climate here is delightful, and the 
markets excellent and abundant. Lat. 32 4430 N. lon. 80 39 45 
W. 553 miles S. by W. from Washington, 121 S, S. E. from Co- 
Jumbia. 
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GEORGETOWN is on a point of land between Sampit creek and 
Georgetown bay, well situated for trade. It is connected witha 
tich back country by Pedee, Black, and Waccomaw rivers, which 
fall into Winyaw bay. Itis about 13 miles from the sea; and ves- 
sels, drawing more than 12 fect water, cannot enter its harbor. The 
public buildings are a court house, jail, bank, academy, and 4 
churches for Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, and Bap- 
tists. The number of dwelling houses is about 130, of families 
about 150. and the population in 1810, was about 2900, of whom be- 
tween 6 and 700 were whitcs ; 482 miles S. by W. from Washing- 
ton, }50 8S. E. trom Columbia, and 60 N.N. E. from Charleston. 

Cortumara is the seat of government, and of South-Carolina col- 
lege. It stands on the east side of the Congaree, just below the con- 
fluence of Saluda and Broad rivers. It is laid out ina regular man- 
ner, on an elevated plain, which slopes on every side, commanding 
an extensive prospzct. Contains about 600 houses, and very flour- 
ishing. The public buildings are the college edifices already named,” 
a state house, court house, and jail, an academy for young ladies, and 
4 houses for religious worship, | for Presbyterians, of brick, elegant, 
with two spires, | for Episcopalians, 1 for Methodists, and 1 for 
Baptists. Intercourse with Charleston, by steam boat, has been 
lately established. No interior town in the southern states, has fairer 
prospects of rapid and extensive growth than this. Itis 121 miles 
N. W. of Charleston, 73 N. E. from Augusta, and 507 S.S. W. 
from Washington. Lat. 34 N. lon. 80 30 W. 

BeaurorrT is very pleasantly situatcd on Port Royal island, at 
the mouth of the Coosawatchie river. It contains an Episcopal, a 
Baptist, and an Independent church, and about 120 houses. Here 
is alsoa large and handsome college edifice. ‘The harbor is one of 
the finest, most safe and capacious on the American coast. ‘he 
town is remarkably healthy, and the state of society highly agreea- 
ble. Here is a well chosen public library of about 7CO volumes, 
and schools containing together about 200 scholars. It is 70 miles 
southward of Charleston. 

CampeEn is built on the E. side of the Wateree, 35 miles N. F. 
of Columbia. It was settled in 1750, and incorporated in 1791. It 
contains a Presbyterian, a Methodist, and Baptist church, a court 
house, and jail, and 150 to 200 houses. It has considerable advan- 
tayes for trade, having an easy and quick communication with 
Charleston, through the Santee canal, and an extensive and thriving 
back country, in both the Carolinas. Two battles were tought here 
during the revolutionary war.t 

Roads.| A turnpike between Charleston and Columbia is not 
yctcompleted. Little attention has been paid to the roads in this 
state. In the low country they can be meade only at a very great 
expense, as the materials must be brought from a great distance. In 
the upper country the soil itself furnishes the materials. A good 
Waygon road has been opened from the back settlements to Knox- 
ville, in Tennessee. 


* See art. Literature. ¢ See Ramsay's Hist. 
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From the head waters of the Catawba in the vicinity of Morgan- 
town, aturnpike road, ora canal, might be formed to the head waters 
of both the Kanhawa and Tennessee ; which three rivers head near 
each other. Either, when accomplished, would facilitate intercourse 
between Charleston and the states of Kentucky and Tennessee 
easier, than it can be carried ongbetween these western states and 
any other Atlantic port in the union. 

Bridges.) Bridges have been crected over the Congaree, at Co- 
lumbia, and the Savannah, at Augusta; but have been carricd away 
by freshets. 

A bridge over Ashley river, was built in 1810 and 1811, a mile 
above the city 33 feet wide and 2100 long, which was swept away in 
a tremendous gale, in 1813. A team boat ferry, with 8 horses, now 
supplies its place. 

Inland Navigation.} A canal, 22 miles in length, connects San- 
tee and Cooper rivers. The ascent, from the Santee to the' highest 
intervening ground, is 35 feet, and is effected by 4 locks; the des- 
cent to the Cuoper is 68 fect, and is effected by 9 locks. The locks are 
of brick and stone, and are 60 feet lonz, by 10 wide. The canal 
is 20 feet broad at the bottom, and 35 at the top; and has 4 icet 
depth of water, admitting boats of 20 tons. The expense was 
$650,667. The toll does not exceed $13,000. The Keowee, or 
Seneka river, at an expense of less than $700 has been rendered 
passable in boats, carrying 10,000 weight, more than 20 iniles from 
its mouth. Many other projects for improving inland navipyation in 
this state have been formed, but are not yet carricd into effect. “Two 
or three hundred artizans from the northern states were to be cm- 
ployed (1819) in carrying into effect these projects, under the di- 
rection of Major Wilson, the Engineer. 

Manufactures.) Domestic manufactures, in the upper districts, 
are carried on to an extent which goes far to supply the wants of 
families, but none are made for exportation, articles of iron cxcept- 
ed. The numerous streams and convenient falls, which abound in 
this part of the state, offer yreat advantages for carryit:g on various 
manufactories, where the impelling power of water is neccssary. 
Hats have been made of the palmetto, which are strong and durable ; 
those of the common kind are made in the western districts. ‘T'an- 
ners and shoemakers are common. But the genius of the pcople 
leads them to ayriculture. The first iron works in this state were 
erected in 1773, in the uppercountry. ‘They were destroycd during 
the revolutionary war, and rebuilt in 1783. he amount o: manu- 
faciures in this state in 1810, was $3,623,595. 

Commerce.| ‘The cxports from this state, in 1804, amounted to 
$7,451,616, and in 1810, to $5,290,614, of which $4,881,840 were 
of domestic produce, and $408,774 of foreign. In 1811, the whole 
amount of exports was $4,861,279, and 1817, $10,372,615. Cotton 
is the capital article, and cxceeds in value all the others. Rice is 
now of the second consequence. At the commencement of the 
American revolution, the average quantity annually exportcd was 
about 142,000 barrels. The annual export since the introduction 
of cotton has been about 100,000 barrels. ‘The other articles arc 
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lumber, pitch, tar, turpentine, beef, pork, indigo, and tobacco. Of 
this last article 9.646 hogshcads were exported in 1799. Charleston 
furnishes foreign merchandize to almost all South-Carolina, to a con- 
siderable part of North-Carolina, and to a part of Georgia. [tis 100 
miles nearer to Knoxville, in Tennessec, than any other large sca- 
port, and will probably engross, ulgmatcely, the trade of a considcr- 
able part of the country south of the Ohio. The fore:gn trade of 
South-Carolina is with Great Britain, Germany, to the Mediter- 
rancan, with France, Spain, United Netherlands. Madeira, and Rus- 
sia. There was but one vessel fitted out from Cnarleston tor the 
East-lIudies, previous to 1810, 


CHAP. II. 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AGRICULIURR, 
RIVERS, LAKES, CASCADES, HARBORS. MOUNTAINS, CATARACTS, 
AND SPRINGS, BOLFANY. ZOOLOGY, MINERALOGY, MINERAL WA- 
TERS) NATURAL CURIOSITIES, ISLANDS. 


Climate.) SOUTH-CAROLINA lies in the same parallel with 
Cyprus, Candia, Morocco, Barbary, Damascus, Tripoli, Palmyra, 
Babylon, and other parts of Turkey in Asia, and with parts of Persia, 
India, and China. In comparing American climates with those of 
J.urope, to bring them to a par with each other, a difference of 12 
degrees should be allowed for peculiariues in the American con- 
tincnt. The most remarkable of these is such a predominance of 
cold as subjects an Amcrican, in N. lat. 35, to an equal degree of 
cold with an European residing in N. lat. 47. The climate of South- 
Carolina is in a medium between that of tropical countries and of 
cold temperate latitudes. It resembles the former in the degree and 
duration of its summer heat, and the latter in its variableness. Since 
1791, the difference betwecn the coolest and warmest summers has 
ranged between 83 and 93, and the difference between the mildest 
and coldest winters has ranged on a few particular days from 50 to 
17. The degrce of heat in Charieston is considerably less than in 
the interior western country. In the summer of 1808, at Columbia, 
it was frequently at 96 and 97, and sometimes at 98; while at 
Charleston it did not excced 91. April, May, and June are in com- 
mon the healthiest months, with the exception of the cholera infantum 
and bowel diseases among children. August and September are 
the most sickly ; April and May the driest; June, July, and August 
the wettest; November the pleasantest. The old people are oftenest 
carricd off in cold weathen; the young, the intemperate, and the la- 
boring part of the community, when it is hot. In some years Janu- 
ary, and in others February, is the coldest month. It is remarkable 
that when orange trees have becn destroyed by frost, it has always 
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been inthe month of February. It is also remarkable that oranges, 
though pienulul 40 or 50 years ago, are now raised with difficulty. 
Once inevery 8 or 10 years a severe winter destroys the trees on 
which they grow. Of this kind were the winters of 1766, 1779, 
(1786, and 1796) The transitions from heat to cold have, in the same 
period, been great and rapid. November and December are the best 
months in the ycar for strangers to arrive in Carolina. Such should 
calculate so as not to make their first appearance cither in summer 
or in the face of it, or in the first montis ofauwumn. The hottest 
day of the year is sometimes as carly as June, sometimes as late as 
September, but oltenest in July or August. The hottest hour of the 
day in Charleston varies with the weather; itis sometimes as early 
as ten in the forenoon. but most commonly between two and three in 
the afternoon. In winter the mountains near the western bounda- 
ry of the state are often covered with snow. From thence tothe 
sea shore snow but seldom talls so as to cover the ground, except 
on extraordinary occasions. The soil is seldom in like manner 
bound up with frost. This seldom extends into the ground more 
than 2 inches. In March and April the planting season begins and 
continues till June. In July and August the heats increase, and 
the heavy rains set in, attended at times with severe thunder and 
lightning. Septembcr is the principal month of harvest. In it the 
evenings and mornings are chilly, but the sun is extremely oppres- 
sive inthe middie of the day. Storms of rain are produced. ac- 
companied sometimes with hurricanes. The leaves of deciduous 
trees begin to fall, and nature by degrees assumes the sober dress 
of winter. In October the weather is generally mild and clear. 
About the middle of this month fros:s commence and generally 
terminate in the month of March. On their approach they bring 
with them a cure for the fevers then usually prevalent. The in- 
habitants of Charleston keep fires in their houses from four to six 
months inthe year; but there are some warm days in every one 
of them in which fires are disagreeable. Onthe other hand there 
are some moist cool days in every month in the year, with the ex- 
ception of July and August, in which fires are not only healthy 
but pleasant. These, with the addition of June, are the only 
months which are exempt from frost in all years and in every part ° 
of South-Carolina. Sharp cold weather seldom commences before 
December, though there are several cold days in Novemter, and 
the evenings and mornings are generally so. In these two months, 
especially the last, vegetation is checked and continues so for 
about four weeks. In this manner the annual circle revolves in 
the varying climate of South-Carolina. ‘Vhe last half of December 
and the first half of January is the dullest period of the whole. If 
the year was to be regulated with a particular reference to Caro- 
lina, it might be said to commence about the middle of January, 
and to terminate about the middle of December ; for the one begins 
and the other ends its visible natural vegetation. 
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The hygrometer in Charleston shows an almost constant hu- 
midity in the air. For the last 7 years it has not marked im any 
one year more than 24 dry days: and the average of the whole 7 
years js less than 16 dry days for each. The variation of the ba- 
rometer isconsiderable. It generally stands between 30 and 31, 
but has been as low as 29 7 and as high as 31 8. The extremes of 
heat and cold since 1791 have been 76° asunder. The average an- 
nual fall of rain for 7 years (1795—1801) was 57°14inches. The 
quantity in 1799, the most abundant year, was 83 4 inches ; that In 
1800. the 'east abundant, was 38 6. 

In the upper country the climate is. much like that of New-En- 
gland; except that it 1s less severe in w:nter, and rather warmer 
insummer. Since 1800, it has been less healthy than formerly. 
The progress of population and cultivation has introduced new 
diseases. common in older settlements. The old settlers tn the 
upper country say that the spring season, is several weeks later 
than formerly. 

Face of the Country.} This state is sometimes divided, as to its 
surface, into Lower and Upper country; and sometimes, into 
Lower, Middle. and Upper. The Upper country includes all the 
land above the falls of the rivers; the Middle includes a tract of 40 
miles broad, lying below this; and the Lower is intended some- 
times to comprise the middle and all the country below it; and 
sometimes only the country between it and the seacoast. Accorc- 
ing to the second division, the Low country reaches from the sea 
about 80 miles. This tract is an almost absolute level, and en- 
tirely destitute of stones. The surface is a very thin stratum of 
light bluck earth, resting on a bed of sand; which, in some places, 
is only a few feet thick, and Hes on a substratum of marle or clay ; 
and, in others, is 15 or 20, and rests upon a bed of small and 
broken sea-shells. ‘This country produces extensive forests of 
of pitch pines, which are called fine barrens. ‘The only under- 
wood, in these, is the shrub ouk; anda coarse wild grass covers 
the ground. Extensive swamps and marshes are atso found in 
this tract; and great nurnbers of creeks, bays. and inlets put up 
from the coast. In thisdistance, by a gradual ascent from the sea- 
coast, the land rises about 190 feet. Here if you proceed in a 
W.N. W. course from Charleston. commences a curiously uneven 
country) The traveller is constantly ascending or descending 
little sand hills, which nature seems to have disunited in a frolic. 
If a pretty hiyh sea were suddenly arrested, and transformed into 
sand hills, inthe very form the waves existed at the moment of 
the transformation. it would present the eye with just such a view 
as 1s here tobe seen. Some little herbage. and a few small pines 
grow even onthis soil. The inhabitants are few. und have buta 
scanty subsistence on corn and sweet potatoes, which grow here 
tolerably well. This curious country continues till you arrive at a 
place called Zhe Kidge, 140 miles from Charleston. This ridge 
is a remarkable tract of high ground, as you approach it from the 
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sea, but level as you advance northwest from its summit. Itis a 
fine high, healthy belt of land. well watered, and of a pood soil. and 
extends from the Savannah, to Broad river, in about 6 30 W. lon. 
from Philadelphia. Beyond this ridge commences a country ex- 
actly resembling the northern states, or like Devonshire in Eng- 
Iand, or Languedoc in France. The hills and dales, with all their 
verdure and varieyated beauty, present themselves ta: the eye. 
Wheat fields, which are rare in the low country, beyin to grow 
common. Here llcaven has bestowed its blessings with a most 
bounteous hand. The air is much more temperate and healthful than 
nearer tothe sea. The hills are covered with valuable woods—the 
vallies watered with beautiful rivers, and the fertility of the soil is 
equal to every vegetable production. This, by way of distinction is 
called the Upper country. where are different modes, and different 
articles of cultivation ; where the manners of the people, and even 
their language, have a different tone. The Jand still rises by a 
gradual ascent ; each succceding hill overlooks that which imme-~ 
diately precedes it, ull, having advanced 220 miles in a northwest 
direction from Charleston, the elevation of the land above the sea- 
coast is found by mensuration to:-be 800 feet. Here commences 
@ mountainous country. which continues rising to the western 
terminating point of this state. 

The bigh hills of Santee in this belt, which are singular abjeets 
of curiosity, are an exception to this account. They are between 
80 and 90 miles from the ocean, forming a ridge fron. 3 to 5 miles 
wide; they rise 300 feet above the adjacent level, affording from 
their summits a prospect 20 and 30 miles in extent. They are a 
mixture of sand, clay, and gravel ; producing oak and hickory.and 
a profusion of underwood. These hills are among the most pup- 
ulous parts of the stute. 

In the western part of the upper country the hills swell into more 
toweriny, heights, and gradually form the base of mountains, which 
divide this state from Tennessee, and the eastern waters from 
those of the Missisippl. See Alountains. 

Soil and Agriculture.) The banks of the large rivers, both in the 
middle and lower divisions, are bordered with a belt of excellent 
land, covered natively with a growth of the heaviest timber, and 
producing from 50 to 70 bushels of maize, and 12 cwt. of cotton in 
the sced, to the acre. The marshes and swamps in these districts, 
and the borders of the inlets, bays, and creeks, are the seat of the 
rice plantations, and are generally productive. Some of the low 
grounds between the sand hills in the middle district are suitable 
for agriculture and pasturage. ‘The soil on the hills of Santee is 
well calculated for upland cotton, indigo, and every kind of grain 
but rice. The two districts, with these two exceptions (and the 
exceptions bear but a small proportion to the whole extent) are, as 
has been already mentioned, a sandy barren soil, not worth culti- 
vation or fencing. The soil of-the upper country is yencrally 
strony and productive. It is a dark, fertule mould, resting gener- 
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ally on a stratum of redcish brown, tenacious clay, and sometimes 
on a stratum of marle. 

Cotton, the great staple of the stute, is of three varieties. The 
black seed cotton is grown on the sea islands and in the low country. 
It produces a fine. white fleece. of a silky appearance. very strong, 
and ofa long. good staple. Green eved or ufdand cotton is princi- 
pally culuvated in the middle and upper country ; also. in the low- 
er country, on some tide lands, and salt water marshes, after they 
have been effectually reclaimed. Its flecce is white, and good, 
but of ashorier staple, and inferior to the other; and it adheres 
so closely to the seed, that, Ull the invention of the cotton gin by 
Mr. Whitney, it wos not worth cleaning, and none of it was ex- 
ported. Since that time, it has become the great article of culti- 
vation and export. That one invention has been of incalculable 
benefit to the southern states. It has made the poor comfortable, 
and those in moderate circumstances rich; andthe whole country 
has been improved beyond all example. The nankeen cotton is 
grown chiefly in the middle and upper country, for family use. 
The color of the fleece is that of nankeen cloth, which it retains as 
long as itis worn. But little of this kind of co:ton Is raised. The 
growth of rice is confined almost exclusively to the low country ; 
small quantities, for home consumption, are, however, raised in 
the midland swamps. ‘The swamps on the bays, creeks, inlets, 
and rivers, which are overflowed by the tide, are the best rice lands ; 
and the next to these are the inland swamps, with reserves of wa- 
ter. The best tide lands produce 2400 pounds of clean rice to 
the acre, and the tide plantations generally from 1200 to 1500 
pounds. The inland plantations produce from 600 to 1500 pounds 
to theacre. ‘lhe kinds of rice are the while, gold Guinea, bearded, 
short-grained, and highland rice.* 

Rice ground is prepared only by effectually securing it from 
the water. It is sowed in the tide lands about the 20th of March, 
and in the inland swamps about the second week in April. The 
land is previously turned up with the plough or hoe, and then is 
drilled, by the same instruments, into trenches. In these the rice 
is sown. from | to 2 bushels tothe acre. The tide planters then 
flow the ficlds with water; keeping it on from 2 to 4days. This 
kills the worms, and starts the grain. which appears 5 or 6 days af- 
ter. It is commonly hoed 3 times during its growth ; and, in the 
second hoing, the grass is picked by the hand, trom the trenches, 
and the rice is then overflowed from 10 to 20 days. As the water 
is drawn off gradually the plants branch; and on the number of 
branches depends the size of the crop. each branch producing one 
ear of froin 100 to 300 grains. Three months alter sowing, it be- 
gins to joint, blossom, and form the car. It is then overflown ull 
harvest, which commences, near the sea. in the latier part of Au- 
gust, and in September, is general throughout the state. During 


* Rice was introduced into Carolina, from Madagascar, by gov Thomas Smith 
(whose descendants are among the most respectable people in the state, ) about 
the year 1693. 
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this last overflow of the rice, the negroes are sent into the pine 
lands to split staves and heading for barrels. After harvest the 
rice is threshed, winnowed, beaten in mills, sifted, and packed in 
barrels. 

Tobacco and indigo were formerly much cultivated in this state; 
at present very little attention is paid tothem. ‘The crop of maize, 
is large. It is cultivated in each of the three districts, but chiefly 
inthe upper. The best lands, on the banks of the large rivers, 
yield from 50 to 70 bushels ; the lands in the upper country, gen- 
erally, from 30 to 50; those in the middle and lower from 10 to 
30. The culture of grapes, figs, and of the olive have been par- 
tially introduced. and might be made productive. Hemp and flax 
are grown inthe upper country, for domestic use. Woheut there 
yields 15 bushels ; andin the best lands from 20 to 25. Barley has 
been successfully cultivated, and some exported. It has yielded 
from 50 to 70 bushels an acre. Silk was formerly raised to some 
extent near Purysburgh, and is still continued at New- Bordeaux, 
near Abbeville. Considerable tracts of land are devoted to pastur- 
age in the upper country ; and some lands near Charleston are laid 
down for mowing. Waggons are the carriages for heavy trans- 
portation in the middle and upper country ; and ox carts in the 
lower. The enclosures throughout the state are generally of split 
rails; and are, what in New-England are called Virginia fence. In 
the low and middle country, they are made of pine, in the upper, 
of chesnut and oak. 

The soil in the upper country is elevated and dry (except near 
the edges of the water courses) in the most rainy seasons. There 
is but little stagnant water in this region; the living springs are nu- 
merous, and their waters pure and excellent.® 

Rivers.| Every part of the state is intersected with rivers. Its 
side which borders on the sea, is watered by the Waccamaw, Pedee, 
Black river, Santee, Wando, Cooper, Ashley, Stono, Edisto, Ashep- 
poo, Combahec, Coosaw, Broad, and Savannan rivers. Some of these 
have two mouths, cthers have @#veral heads or branches. The 
Santee, in particular, is formed by a junction of the Congaree and 
Wateree rivers. The same stream, which below is called Wateree 
passes in the upper country by the name of the Catawba. Conga- 
ree is formed by a junction of Broad and Saluda rivers. Broad 
river unites in its stream three rivers, the Enoree, the Tyger, and 
the Pacolet, and afterwards becomes a component part of the Con- 
garee ; which last named river, uniting with the Watcrec, takes the 
name of Santee. 

Most of these rivers have a margin of swamp, extending from half 
a mile to three miles. The short oncs head in swamps, but the long 
ones in the mountains or other high grounds. They all run in a 
southeastern direction from their heads to the sea, which if extended, 
would cross the mountains and vallies in an acute angle to the south 
of east. Waccamaw river takes its rise in North-Carolina, and 
empties into Georgetown bay. Broad, Coosaw, Port Royal, and 
ether short rivers, are merely arms of the sea. Their waters are 
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deep, and their navization safe. Broad and Port Royal Rivers can 
safely and conveniently eccommoaate a large navy. Phey insulate 
a great part of Beautort district, and by their windings and junctions 
form islauds. These generally are suitable to the culture of cotton 
or indo. 

Wando river empties itselfinto Cooper about three miles above 
Charicstun. It is navigaole for about 20 miles and then heads in 
swamps. Cooper river rises in Biggen, and other swamps, and is 
about 1400 yards broad, where it empties itself into Charleston har- 
bor. It is navigable by schooners and sloops to Watboo bridge, 
about 50 miles, and its eastern branch admits like vesscls as far as 
Huyer’s bridge. 

Ashley river originates in the cypress and other contiguous 
swimps, and, uniting with Cooper river, at White Point, forms 
Charleston harbor. Its naviyation for vessels extends only a few 
miles, but for sioops and schooners as far as Bacon’s bridge. Its 
Width opposite to Charleston is about 2100 yards. 

Stono river rises in swamps not far distant from the ocean, into 
which it empties itse H between Kaywaw and Coffin land. Its navi- 
gation extends above Rantoule’s ferry, and Wallace's bridge, but to 
no great distance. 

Ashe ppoo river springs from swamps in the low country, and 
empties itscif into St. Helena sound. Its navigation extends nearly 
the whole of its short course. 

Combahee river originates in Salt Catcher swamp. Its navigation 
for schooners and vessels, is about 30 miles. It empties itself into 
the Alantuic ocean through St. Helena sound. 

Biack river takes its rise in the middle country from the high hills 
ol Santee. It winds between Santee river and Lynche’s creck, and 
having formed a junction with the Pedee, their united waters are 
empticd into Georgetown bay. Its navigation for schooners and 
Sloops extends many miles up its stream, and for flat bottomed boats, 
flats, and rafts, as far as its forks. 

Edisto river is too shallow to it boats of heavy burden to any 
considerable distance. In a full Fer the navigation of its northeru 
branch is open as far as Orangeburgh, and its southern branch is 
aiso navigable some mila® until itis interrupted by islands and 
shoals. When that river is low it is fordablc at Parker’s ferry, 
about 35 miles from the sea. This river takes its rise in the middle 
country from the ridge of highlands, which lies between the Con- 
garce and Savannah rivers. These two last mentioned rivers, like 
all others which terminate in high lands, are subject to freshets. 

Savannah river is bold and deep, and its navigation extends from 
the sea to Augusta for boats of 70 tons. At this place the falls of 
the river commence. Beyond it the navigation is continucd for 60 
miles to Vienna for boats of 30 tons or more. 

The navigation of Santee river extends from the sea to the fork of 
the Congaree and Wateree rivers, thence up the Wateree to Cam- 
den on onc side, and up the Congaree to Granby on the other, for 
boats of 70 tons. At these places the falls and rapids of the rivers 
commence ; their upper branches are dispersed extensively over the 
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country.* Sometimes they are obstructed by rocks, but in general 
their current is gentle and deep. In light boats and full rivers sev- 
eral hogsheads of tobacco have been brought down their streams 
with satety. 

‘Ine Pedee also stretches from the sea towards the mountains, 
through the northern part of the state. Its free navigation extends 
from the sea to Greenville for boats of 70 tons, and from thence to 
Chatham for boats of lesser draught. Here the navigation is im- 
peded by rocks and shallows, although in full rivers byats of light 
burden dicscend with the stream from North-Caroiina. 

‘These large rivers, by innumerable tributary streams, spread them- 
selves throughout all the upper country. Some of their branches 
are wider though shallower, than the rivers themselves. Kcowee, 
though 200 yards wide for several miles above its confluence with 
the Tugoloo, is the narrowest of these two streams whose united 
waters take the name of Savannah river. Hence when the accumula- 
ted waters of rain and snow pour down their channels, the adjacent 
Jow lands and intervals are overflowed with destructive freshets. 

The natural advantages for mills and labor saving machinery, are 
great in most of the upper districts, but especially in those at a mode 
erate distance from the mountains. The springs which gush from their 
sides after running 60 or 70 miles, become streams from | to 300 
yards wide. These have many shoals where they spread wider, and 
are so shallow as to be generally fordable. In the intermediate 
spaces, the water is on an average from 8 to 10 feet deep. At many 
of these shoals the falls are sufficient with the aid of a small dam to 
impel the most weighty machinery. At some of them the falls 
are so great and abrupt as to admit 20 feet whcels upon the overshot 
construction without any, or at most very short, races ; at others the 
ledyes of rocks extending across the river form a natural dam quite 
sufficient forthe obstruction of as much water as 1s required for 
working 1 or 2 mills. The artist has little to do but to crect his 
house and machinery. These places generally afford a sufhciency 
of durable materials for erecting the necessary buildings. They 
also frequently afford the rock out of which the mill stones are cut. 
Smaller streams, called creeks, take their rise atthe foot of the 
hills : these are from 10 to 15 miles in length, and generally con- 
tain such a quantity of water as with the advantages of the falls 
which they afford, is sufficent to give activity to labor saving ma- 
chines of the largest size. 

Many of the branches that take rise from the springs at the foot 
of the hills, after running 2 or 3 miles, afford beautiful sites for the 
erection of similar works upona smaller scale. Some of these are 


” 


* Bread river, one of the branches of the Congarce, is the northern and east- 
een boundary of Union district. The Eooree river 13 its western and scuthern 
boundary. Besides these two rivers, the Pacolet runs through its northern por- 
tion, and forms a confluence with Broad river at Pinckneyville. ‘Tyger river 
rons through its southern portion, and forms a confluence with Broad river at 
its southeastern extremity. Fairforest creek, which from its size seems entitled 
to the appelation of river, takes rise in Spartanburg, and after running 25 or 30 
miles nearly through the centre of Union, discharges itself into the north side of 
Tyger river. 
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now improved forthe purpose of cleaning cotton with the saw-gin, 
and a few of them have also a pair of mill stones fitted up in the gin 
house, which, without manual labor, serve for grinding a sufficiency 
of grain for a distillery and tor domestic consumption. 

The common tides along the coasts of South-Carolina rise from 
6 to 8 fect at neap tides, and from 8 to 10 fect at spring tides; they 
are however much influenced by wind ; for a neap tide with a south- 
easterly wind is higher than a spring tide with a northeasterly one. 
Along the coast the depth of sea wateris from 2to 5 fathoms toa 
distance of some miles from the shore. In general the tides ascend 
the rivers, asfar as 30 or 35 miles in adirect line from the ocean. 
This however is to be understood only in those rivers whose streams 
are not impetuous; for in the Santee the tides do not flow more 
than 15 miles in a direct line, andthe salts are so kept back by the 
column of fresh water, continually flowing down, that exceptin times 
of great drought,they do not ascend further than 2 miles from the sea, 
When a drouvht prevails, they scarcely ever penctrate more than 3 
or 4milesina direct line. The salts proceed further up George- 
town bay, and are sometimes injurious to agriculture 14 miles or 
more fromthe sea. The Savannah river partakes also of the same 
influences, and nearly in the same extent with Santee river. 

Lakes.| Few lakes are to be found in South-Carolina : one how- 
ever, situated in Barnwell district, presents abeautiful sheet of water 
near a mile in circumference. 

Cascades.| Cascades are not found in the low country. There 
cannot be recollected a single instance of an overshot mill within 
100 miles of Charleston, though one might be advantageously work- 
ed at each end of the Santee canal. There are many such in the 
upper country, and a few beautiful natural water falls. One of these 
is the precipice across Reedy river at Greenville court house. The 
perpendicular fall is 36 feet, and extends the whole breadth of the 
stream. 

From the Glassey, Table, and Oolenoy mountains, streams of 
water, 15 or 20 yards wide, tumble into the vallies below, and in the 
whole of their passage dash upon and foam over rocks. 

Nothing in South-Carolina is equal tothe Catawba falls. They 
are situated above Rocky mount. Hills confine the descending 
stream as it approaches to them. When it advances nearer it is 
further narrowed on both sides by high rocks piled up like walls. 
The Catawba river, from a width of 180 yards, is straitened into a 
channel about one third of that extent, and from this confinement is 
forced down into the narrowest part of the river called the Gulf. 
Thus pent upon all sides but one, it rushes over large masse¢ of 
stone, and is precipitated down the falls. Its troubled waters are 
dashed from reck to rock, and foam from one shore to the other ; 
nor do they abate oftheir impetuosity till after they have been pre- 
on ovcr 20 falls of a depth together very little short of 100 

eet. : 

The scenery ofthese falls is sufficiently grand and interesting te 
attract the visits af the curious from a distance. 
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These falls greatly impede the watcr communication between the 
upper and lowcr country. To open itis the object of an incorpo- 
rated company. Sce Mountains. 

Harbors.) The only harbors of note are those of Charleston, 
Port Royal, and Gcorgetown. Sce the descripuon cf those places. 

Mountains, Cataracts, and Springs.) “Tue western limits of 
Carolina so much resemble the apex ol a triangle, the base of which 
ig on the sea coast, that only 4 of the 25 districts into which it is 
divided can be called mountainous. These are the districts of Pen- 
dieton, Greenville, Spartanburg, and York. In that part of the state 
7 or 8 nountains run in regular direction. Among them the Table 
mountain in Pendleton district is the most distinguished. Its height 
exceeds 3000 feet, and 30 tarms muy be distinguished at any one view 
from its top, by the unaided eye. Its side is an abrupt precipice of solid 
rock 300 yards dcep, and nearly perpendicular. “lhe vailey under- 
neath appears to be as much below the level as_ the top of the moun- 
taintowers aboveit. This precipice is called the lover’s leap. To 
those who are in the valley it looks like an immense wall stretching 
up to heaven. At its base lie whitening inthe sun the bones of 
various animals, who had incautiously advanced too near its edge. 
Its summit 1s often surrounded with clouds. ‘The gradual ascent of 
the country from the seacoast to this western extremity of the state, 
added tothe height of this mountain, must place itstop more than 
4000 feet above the level of the Atlantic ocean: an eminence from 
which vessels crossing the bar of Charleston might be seen with the 
aid of such improved glasses as are now in use. Large masses of 
snow tumble from the side of this mountain in the winter season, the 
fallof which has been heard 7 miles. Its summit is the resort of 
deer and bears. The woods produce mast in abundance. Wild 
pigeons resort to it in such flocks, as sometimes to break the limbs 
of the trees on which they alight. 

_ The Oolenoy mountain is in the vicinity of the Table mountain. 
From it a cataract of water descends 6 or 700 feet. This forms the 
southern head branch of Saluda river. 

The summit of the Oconee mountain, near the head waters of 
Keowee and Tugoloo rivers, is 5 or 600 yards above the adjacent 
country. From it there is a most beautiful prospect of Georgia 
and of the Cherokee mountains. The country between Oconce 
and Table mountain is generally wild, but all the vallies are highly 
cultivated. Some of them produce 100 bushels of corn to the acre.. 
From the numerous setuements in them, and the hoards of children 
who rush from every cottage tu gaze on travellers, it is apparently 
the most populous part of the state. When the country which is- 
overlooked from these mountaius is cultivated and adorned with vil- 
lages and other embellishments, it will afford such brilliant prospects 
as may give fullemployment to the pencils of American artists. In 
this part of Carolina, Indians have resided for time immemorial. 
Here were situated their towns, Eseneka, Keowee, Eustaste, Foxa- 
way, Kulsage, Oustinare, Socony, Estatoe, Warachy, Noewee, Con- 
erass, Tomasse, and Cheokee, beside many others whose names are 
row forgotten. Inthe midst of them near the eastern bank of the 
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Keowee river stood fort George, in which a garrison was lung con- 
tinued for the protection of that part ofthe state. But ume has 
swept away bow the one and the other. A pellucid stream which 
meanders among these mountains makes 2 falls of nearly 50 fect 
each; then calmly flowing about 200 yards it is precipitated upwards 
of 8O feet. “This last descent is extremely beautiful. The rock 
over Which ittuinbles is in the form ofa flight of Short steps. At 
Its suMMOit it Isapout 12 feet broad, but increases as it descends to 96. 
The protuberances, which resemble steps, break the current into a 
thousand streams. These pour in evcry direction, and cover their 
moss ground channels with foam, The original stream is small 
and turbuleat. Although the weight of water is not great, it is so 
dissipated as to produce a most beauttul effect. About 4 miles from 
gencral Picken’s farm there is another cataract ; to approach which 
it is necessary for visitants occasionally to leap, crawl or climb. The 
mountains arise like walls on each side of the stream, which is choak- 
ed by the stones and trees that for centuries have been falling into it. 
The cataractis about !50 feet high,and some sheets of the stream 
fall without interruption from the top to the bottom. All the leaves 
around ore in constant agitation from a perpetual current of air ex- 
cited by this cataract, and causing a spray to be scattered like rain 
to aconsiderable distance. Another cataract may be observed de- 
scending from the side of a mountain about 6 miles distant. This is 
greater and more curious than the one just described. 

Paris’s mountain is situated in Greenville district; from it the 
Table mountain, the Glassey, the Hogback, the Tryon, and King’s 
mountain are distinctly visible. Many farms are also to be seen 
from this beautiful eminence. ‘The rocks on its southern side are 
adorned with the fragrant yellow honeysuckle. Recdy river is form- 
ed by the streams which flow from its surface. A spring impreg- 
nated with iron and sulphur issues from its side. This is said to 
cure ringworms and other diseases of the skin. . 

The Glassey and Hogback mountains are situated near the boun- 
dary line of Greenville and Spartanburg districts. Waters flow 
from ther which form the sources of the Tyger and Pacolct rivers. 
These at their fountains are too cold to be freely drank in summer. 
On these mountains there are 4 or 5 snug level farms, with a rich 
soil and extensive apple and peach orchards. Cotton and sweet 
potatoes do not thrive thereon. The settlements are all situated on 
the south side, for the north is unfit for cultivation, on account of 
prodigious rocks, precipices, and bleak cold winds. Every par, 
even the crevices of the rocks, is covered with trees and shrubs of 
some kind or other. Thechesnut trees are lofty, and furnish a quanti- 
ty of excellent food for swine. In these mountains are several large 
caverns and hollow rocks, shaped like houses, In which droves of 
hogs shelter themsclves in the great snow storms, which occur fre- 
quently in winter. The crops of fruit, particularly of apples and 
peaches, never fail. The climate in these mountains is less subject 
to sudden changes, than in the plains below. Vegetation is 
late, but when once fairly begun, is seldom destroyed by subsequent 
frosts. Neither are there any marks of trees being struck with 
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vightning, or blown up by storms. It is supposed that the moun- 
tains break the clouds, and that the lightnipg falls below ; for tnere 
the effeots of it are frequently visible. Onthe Hogback mountain 
there is a level farm of 30 or 40 acres of the richest high Jand in 
South-Carolina. This is covered with largeJofty chesnut trees, with 
an undergrowth of luxuriant wild pea vines, very useful for fatten- 
ing horses. These animals, while there, are free from flies. The 
ascent to this mountain is very steep for about two miles; but with 
the exception of 30 or 40 yards, expert horsemen may ride all the 
way to its summit. The prospect from it towards the N. and W. 
exhibits a continued succession of mountains, one ridge beyond an- 
other, as far as the eye can extend. 

From a spring on one of the small mountains, between the Hog- 
back and the Tryon, water is conveyed mere than 1000 feet in a 
»uccession of wooden troughs, to the yard of a dwelling house built 
by Mr. Logan. In empties into a large rescrvoir from which, when 
filled, it runs over, and soon mingles with the adjacent N. Pacolet 
river, which is there a very small stream. Thus a great domestic 
convenience is enjoyed by a single mountaineer, which has not yet 
been obtained by the opulent city of Charleston. 

On King’s mountain, in York district, and in Spartanburg, the 
real limestone rock has been discovered. 

Beautiful streams of water issue from these mountains, which are 
‘clothed to their summits with grass and tall timber. The intermediate 
vallies are narrow and fertile. Hence the pastoral life is more 
common, than the agricultural. The soil of the ‘Table mountain is 
excellent ; that of the others is stony and Jess fertile. But chesnut, 
locust, pine, oak, and hickory trees growonthem. ‘The champagne 
country, which becomes more level as it approaches the sea, affords 
an interminable view, finely contrasted with the wild irregularitics 
of these immense heights, which diversify the western extremity of 
Carolina.”’#* 

Botany.| See this article in Georgia. There is no material dif- 
fcrence in the climate or productions of these states. 

The following exotic plants and trees have been naturalized : 
rice, cotton, tobacco, indigo, cow pea, long and round potatoe, 
wheat, rye, barley, buck wheat, Guinea corn, hemp, flax, turnips, 
snelons, gourd, pompion, squash, tannicr, cucumber tomata, apple, 
quince, pear, plum, apricot, peach, nectarine, sweet and bitter al- 
tnond, olive, oleander, fig, pomegranate, okra, sweet and sour orange, 
lemon, lime, popniac, palma christi, tallow tree, pride of India, Lom- 
bardy poplar, fluwering aloe, sweet myrtle, Cape jasmine, and weep- 
ing willow. 

Zoology.; ‘Lhe quadrupeds of this state are the buffaloe, bear, 
panther, catamount, wildcat, wolf, beaver, red fox, red deer, otter, 
wild rat, mouse, black, red, gray, fying and ground squirrels, rab- 
bit, poiccat, mole, mink, opossum, racoon, lizard, toad, and frog. 
‘he birds are the bald eagle ; fisher, pigeon, gray and mallow-tailed 
hawks; turkey buzzard; crow; large owl; cuckoo; parreqguet; 
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biue jay; purple jackdaw ; red winged blackird; ricebird; white, 
red and yellow-bellied, gold-winyed, hairy and small spotted wood- 
peckers; great and small nutthatch; wild pigeon; turtle dove ; 
“may bird; robin; thrush; bullfinch; swamp and little sparrows ; 
snow bird; mock bird; blue grosbeak ; purple and painted finch ; 
blue linnet ; chatterer; blue bird ; crested and black cap fly-catch- 
er; summer red-bird; crested and yellow titmousce 3; pine and yel- 
low throated crecper ; humming bird; king fisher ; kildeer; plover ; 
hooping crane; blue and little white heron; crested bittern ; com- 
mon and black cormorant ; white and brown curlew; oyster catch- 
er; canda, small white brant, and great gray brant goose; duck and 
mallard; large black, bull-neck, round crested, summer, and little 
brown duck ; blue and green, winged and white faced, teal; water 
pelican; wild turkey; pheasant; quail; wren; swallow; martin ; 
whip-poor-will; snipe; woodcock; and marsh hen. The serpents 
are the common and small rattlesnake ; water and black viper ; cop- 
per-belly snake ; bluish grecn snake ; hognose snake ; wampum 
snake; horn snake; black snake; little brown bead snake; ribbon 
snake; chain snake ; coachwhip snake; cornsnake; green snake ; 
and glass snake. The insects are the earth worm, grub worm, snail, 
housebug, flea, wood worm, forty legs, wood louse, grasshopper, 
mantis, cockroach, cricket, beetle, fire fly, glow worm, butterfly, 
moth, ant, figeater, humble bee, ground bee, wasp, hornet, fly, mus- 
quito, sand fly, spider, tick and potatoe louse. ‘[he fresh water fish 
are the sturgeon, pike, trout, bream, mud fish, perch, sucking fish, 
cat fish, ear fish and rock fish; together with these kinds of shell 
fish, the soft shelled turtle, terrebin and cray fish. The fish on the 
shores are the shark, porpoise, drum, bass, cavalli, mapper, shad, 
sheepshead, whiting, poggy, black fish, mullet, herring, and skip- 
jack ; and the oyster, crab, shrimp, and fiddler. 

Mineralogy.| {ron ore of an excellent quality abounds in the up- 
per country, particularly in the districts of Pendleton, Greenville, 
Spartanburg and York. Red and yellow ochres are found in York 
district ; dinestone at Eutaw springs, near Orangeburgh, and on the 
banks of Thicketty creek, also on King’s mountains in York district ; 
mill stones at Beaver creek on the Catawba ; asbestos and slate near 
the head waters of Lynch’s creck ; a quarry of gray stone, resem- 
bling freestone, at Beaver creek ; soap stones in York district; 
rock chrystal, white flint, fuller’s earth and emery, occasionally in the 
middle and upper country ; marle in the lower; lead ore of a rich 
quality, in the Cherokee mountains ; copper ore in several places. 

Mineral Waters.| Pacolet springs, on the west bank of Pacolet 
river, are impregnated with sulphur and iron, and cure rheumatisms 
and cutancous disorders. Others, with similar properties and virtues, 
are in the Catawba reservation ; ona branch of Waxaw creek; on the 
east side of Paris’s mountain ; "in the forks of Lynch’s creek ; and 
in Richland district near rice creck. There are numerous springs, 
around Little-Salt-Catcher swamp, in Orangeburgh district, which 
cure sores and pains inthe body. Eutaw spring, near Nelson’s 
ferry, rises through an opening in the earth of a few inches diameter ; 
and immediately forms a basin several feet deep, and 650 feet in 
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circuit. The water has a purgative effect, but is feebly marked with 
ynineral properties. 

Natural Curiosities.) Ona hill on Flat creek, a western branch 
of the E. fork of Lynch’s creek, there is a singular cavern, called the 
Rockhouse. It is about half way up the hill, and is composed of two 
immense flat rocks, which lean against each other, like the roof of a 
house, and shelter an area of about 90 feet in circuit. A cascade 
passcs beneath them. In the neighborhood, in a valley, lies the 
Great Flat rock, covering 50 acres. On the E. side of this hill there 
are two caverns in the rock, one which reaches in upwards of 200 
yards, Its walls are highly polished, and appear to be a dark brown 
marble. Probably it was once the passage of a stream of water. 

UIslands.| The seacoast is bordered with a chain of fine sea islands, 

around which the sea flows, opening a convenient inland navigation, 
for the conveyance of produce to the market. 
__ North of Charleston harbor, lie Bull’s, Dewee’s, and Sullivan’s 
islands, which form the north part of the harbor. James island lies 
on the other side of the harbor, opposite Charleston, containing about 
50 families. S. W. is John’s island, larger than James; Stono 
iver, which forms a convenient and sate harbor, divides these 
islands. Edisto island is 40 miles S. W. of Charleston; 12 miles 
long, and from 1 to 5 broad, containing about 29,000 acres. It was 
settled about the year 1700, by emigrants from Scotland and Wales. 
Till the year 1796, the principal produce from the culture of this 
island was indigo, with some rice, corn, potatoes, &c. Since this . 
period, cotton has been substituted for indigo. In favorable years, 
mere than 750,000 pounds of net cotton wool are raised. The cot- 
ton crops yicld annually about 30,000 bushels of cotton seed, which 
makes excclient manure. In 1808, there were on this island 236 
white inhabitants, and 2600 slaves, The inhabitants are Presbyte- 
rians and Episcopalians ; the former are the most numerous, and have 
a church here, which has permanent funds, in bonds bearing inter- 
est, and rents, yielding an annual income of $3,276, for the support 
ef the gospei.* 

On the southwest of Edisto lies a cluster of islands, among which. 
are Port Royal, St. Helena, Ladies, Paris, and the Hunting islands, 5 
or 6 in number, bordering on the ocean, so called from the number 
of deer and other wild game found upon them. All these islands, 
and some others, of less note, belong to St. Helena parish. 

Crossing Broad river, you come to Hilton Heaa, the most south- 
ern sea island in Carolina. West and southwest of Hilton Head, 
lie Pinckney’s, Bull’s, Dawfuskies, and some smaller islands, between 
which and Hilton Head, are Calibogie river and sound, which form 
the outlet of May and New rivers. Pinckney’s island has Port 
Royal harbor on the N. and is about 9 miles in circumference. Lat, 
82 12 N. This island is the property of Gen. Cuarites Cores- 
WORTH PincKNey, and the place of his residence from November 
to June, and contains 2 large plantations, on which are cultivated, 
cotton, potatoes, corn, oats, &c. 


° Rev. Mr. M‘Leod, in Ramsay’s History of South-Carolina. 
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The soil on these islands is generally better adapted to the culture 
ofindigo and cotton than the main, and less suited to rice. The 
natural growth is the live oak, so excellent for ship timber ; and 
the palmeito or cabbage tree, the utility of which, in the constructies 
of torts, was experienced during the late war. 
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CHAP. I. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS; NAMES, HISTORY, ANTIQUI- 
T1¥8, RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, INDIANS, Mi- 
LITIA, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, LITERATURE, CHIEF TOWNS, 
ROADS, BKIDGES, INLAND NAVIGATION, MANUFACTURES, COM- 
MERCE. 


Extent.) THIS state lies between lat. 30 42 and 35°.N.; and 
between lon. 80 20 and 86° W. Its lengthis270 miles. Its breadth, 
at Savannah, is 250; onthe southern boundary, 170; and on the 
Northern, 120. It contains about 62,000 square miles. 

Boundaries.} On the N. by the parallel of 35° which divides the 
state from Tennessee and North-Carolina, till it strikes the head 
waters of Savannah river; on the N. E. by Savannah river, which 
separtes it from South-Carolina ; on the E. by the Atlantic ; on the 
S. by Florida ; and on the W. by Alabama. The western, is more 
minutely, for a little distance the river Tennessee; then a straight 
line, commencing at the Indian town of Nickajack, on that river, 
and passing in a direction nearly S. E. by S. till it meets the Chata- 
houche, at the mouth of a small river, in lat. 31 N. 

Divisions.} That part of the state, which is settled, is divided into 
4 districts, and 38 counties. 


Eastern District. 


Counties. Free persons. Slaves. ~ Towns. 
Wayne 422 554 Court House 
Camden "1,254 2,687 St. Mary’s 
Glynn 572 2,845 Brunswick 
M:Intosh 782 2,954 Darien 
Liberty 1,420 4,808 Riceborough 
Bryan 563 2,264 Hardwick 
Bulloch 1,879 426 Halesburgh 


Effingham 1,576 1,010 Ebenezer ~ 
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Counties. - Free persons. Slaves. Towns. 
Chatham _ 3,792 9,748 Savannah 
Total 9 12,260 27,296 

Middle District. 
Columbia 5,262 5,980 Applington 
Warren 5,677 3,048 Warrenton 
Jefferson 3,775 2,336 Louisville 
Burke 6,167 4,691 - Waynesborough 
Scriven 2,661 1,816 Jacksonborough 
Washingten 6,427 3,513 Saundersviile 
Montgomery 2.207 747 ‘Court House 
Tatnal 1,664 542 Do. 
Richmond 2,753 3,436 Augusta 
Total 9 36,593 26,109 

. Western District. 

Hancock 6,874 6,456 Sparta 
Oglethorpe 6,862 5,435 Lexington 
Clarke 5,034 2,594 Athens 
Jackson 8,753 1,816 Jeffcrsonton 
Franklin 9,159 1,656 Carnesville 
Elbert 7,582 4,574 Petersburg 
Lincoln 2,343 2,212 Lincolnton 
Wilkes 7,603 7,284 Washington 
Walton 966 - 60 
Total 9 55,175 32,087 

Southern District. 
Jones 6,010 2,587 Clinton 
Jasper 5,752 1,821 Monticello 
Morgan 5,951 2,448 ™“< Madison 
Greene 6,443 5,236 ‘Greenesborough 
Putnam 6,809 3,220 Eatonton 
Baldwin . $3,809 2,550 MILLEDGEVILLE 
Wilkinson 1,836 318 Irwinton 
Laurens 1,725 485 Dublin 
Telfair 526 218 Telfairton 
Pulaski 1,565 528 Hartford 
Twiggs 2,763 642 Marion 
Total 11 - 43,189 20,023 


Counties formed since the census of 1810, Emanucl, and Madi- 
son. Total 40. . 

This state is entitled'to 6 representatives to congress. 

The eastern district comprehends the seacoast ; the southern 
lies W. of it; the middle lies N. of the southern, and N. W. of the 
eastern ; and the western N. W. of the middle. 

Names.) The French and Spaniards early gave the name of 
Florida toa large undefined tract of country, reaching northward 
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from the gulf of Mexico. The English, at the same time, gave it 
the name of Virginia, and South-Virginia. The name of Carolana 
was given, in 1630, to all the country south of lat.36°; and that of 
Carolina to the country between 36° and 31° N. in 1663. This state 
was included under each of these territories. Its present name was 
given to it in 1732, in honor of George II. 

History.) The early history of this state may be seen under that 
ef South-Carolina, of which it was a part. 

In 1732, the country between the Savannah, and Alatamaha*® was 
granted by George IL. to Gen. Oglethorpe and others He with 
40 others landed at Yamacraw bluff, the site of the city of Savannah, 
on the Istof February, 1733. They immediately selected the pres- 
ent site of Savannah for the place ofa town, and erected the first 
house onthe 9th. In 1736,twoconsideratle colonies of Scotch and 
Germans were brought over by Gen. Oglethorpe, who immediately 
erected several fortifications. The Spaniards in Florida, taking 
umbrage at this, invaced the colony, in 1742, but accomplished 
nothing. Ten years afterwards the trustees surrendered the prov- 
ince to the king, and it soon began to flourish. A general court 
was established in 1755. 

In 1763, George III. annexed the country between the Alatamaha 
and St. Mary’ s to the province. 

Georgia, in 1775, acceded to the union of the colonies and sent 
deputies to the congress. 

In February, 1777, the first state constitution was adopted, and 
the then existing parishes were formed into counties. 

The country was invaded, in 1778, by a body of troops from 
Florida, who burned a few buildings, and carried off some property ; 
and, soon afterwards, by a British army under Col. Campbell, who 
took Savannah, Dec. 29. Count D’Estaing made an unsuccessful 
attempt to retake it in October, 1779. The town and state were 
evacuated by the enemy in July, 1782. 

The second constituuon was adopted in May, 1785, and amended 
in May, 1789. 

In 1795, the legislature "sold, to several companies, about 
22,000,000 acres of the western territory for $500,000, which was 
paid into the treasury. The original purchasers soon after sold it, 
atan advanced price, to various gentlemen, chiefly in the middle 
and castern states. The next year, the succceding legislature de- 
clared the sale unconstitutional, and ordered the records of it to be 
burnt ; but kept the money. 

In May, 1798, the present constitution was adopted. 

In 1802, by a treaty held at fort Wilkinson, on the Oconee, the 
Creeks ceded to the United States (which has been since ceded ta 
Georgia) a large tract of country, embracing the S. W. corner of 
Georgia. 

Antiqguities.] On the west bank of the Alatamaha, ten or twelve 
miles above its mouth, and nearly opposite Darien, are to be seen 
the remains of an ancient fortification : it is now a regular tetragon 


* Pronounced 4ltamahaw. 
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terrace, about four feet high, with bastions at each angle: the area 
may contain about an acre of ground, but the fosse which surround- 
ed it is nearly filled up. There are large live oaks, pines, and 
other trees. growing upon it. and in the old fields adjoining. It is 
supposed to have been the work of the French or Spaniards) A 
large swamp lies betwixt it and the river, and a considerable creek 
runs close by the works, and enters the river through the swamps, 
a small distance above Broughton island. 

About 70 or 80 miles above the confluence of the Oakmulge 
and Oconee, the trading path from Augusta to the Creek nation 
crosses these fine rivers. which are there 40 miles apart. On the 
east banks of the Oukmulfge, this trading road runs nearly 2 miles 
through ancient Indian fields, which are called the Oakmulge fields ; 
they are the rich low lands of the river. On the heights of these 
low grounds are yet visible traces of an ancient town, such as arti- 
ficial mounds or terraces, squares, and banks encircling considera- 
ble areas. Their old fields and planting land extend up and down 
the river, fifteen or twenty miles from this site. And, if we are to 
give credit to the account the Crecks give of themselves, this place 
is remarkable for being the first town or settlement, in which they 
set down, (as they term it) or established themselves, after their 
emigration from the west, beyond the Missisippi, their original na- 
tive country. 

On the banks of Little river, in the upper part of the state, are 
several curious cnd stupendous monuments of the power and in- 
dustry of the ancient inhabitants of this country. Here are also 
traces of a large Indian town. 

Religion.| The inhabitants of this state, who profess the Chris- 
tian religion, are of the Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Baptist, and 
Methodist denominations. The two latter are much the most nu- 
merous. There arc but few settled ministers in this state. In 
many destitute towns, the inhabitants are desirous of enjoying the 
stated ordinances of the gospel, and would cheerfully give a liberal 
support toa pious and learned ministry. Missionaries are every 
where well received, and listened to with interest and respect. 

Government.) The legislature is styled ¢he general assembly, and 
consists of a senate and house of representatives. The senate are 
chosen annually by counties, one from each. A senator must be 
25 years of age, possessed of a real estate of $500, or pay taxes 
for $1000 within the county, and have been a citizen of the United 
States 9 years, and of this 3, and have resided within fhe county the 
year preceding. The representatives are chosen annually by coun- 
lies ; each sending at least one, and none morethan four. A rep- 
resentative must be 21 years of age ; possessed of a freehold worth 
$250, or of $500 taxable property, within the county, and have 
been a citizen of the United States 7 years, and of this 3, and have 
resided the preceding year in the county. The assembly meets 
annually, on the second Tuesday in January. 

The governor is chosen for two years, by the general assembly. 
Iie must have been a citizen of the United States 12 years, and of 
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this state 6 years; must be 30 years of age ; and possessed of 500 
acres of land and other property to the amount of $4000. In case 
of his absence, resignation or death, the president of the senate is 
governor firo tempore. All persons, 21 years of age, who have 
paid taxes one year, and resided in the county the 6 months pre- 
vious to the election, are voters. 

The judicial power is vested in a superior court, composed of 4 
judges. one in each district, who are appointed for 3 years, and 
hold, each, a court in one of the districts twice a year ;in'an in- 
ferior court in each county, sitting twice a year, and consisting of 
5 judges who are also judges of the courts of ordinary or probate ; 
and in justices courts. sitting once a month, and consisting of a sin- 
gle justice of the peace; who summons 7 jurors, tries all cases 
not exceeding 30 dollars, and holds jurisdiction in criminal cases 
over slaves. Other criminal cases are tried only by the superior 
court. Two justices of the peace are appointed for each cap- 
tain’s district. 

Popiulation.|- The population of Georgia was in the year 


1749 6,000 101,068 whites : 
162,686 


1,919 free bl. 


145,414 whites 
1810< 107.019 slaves $+ 252,453 


1,801 free bi. 


52,686 whites 1800 $ 59,699 slaves 
17902 29,264 slaves $82,548 
398 free bl. 


‘The items of the census of 1810 were as follow : 


white males. white females. total. 
Under 16 years ofage = 339,953 37.520 77,475 
Between 16 and 45 28,407 25,811 ~ 54,218 
45 and upwards 7,485 6,238 13,728 
Total 75,845 69,569 145,414 


‘The increase in the number of whites during the last 10 years 
was 46,147, or 453 per cent; that of the blacks was 45,401, or 733 
percent. The whites were greatly increased by immigration. The 
importation of slaves, during the whole of this period, was for- 
bidden. 

Indians.|_ The Creeks or Muskogees, inhabit the western part of 
Georgia, and are the” most numerous tribe on this side of 
the Missisippi. They are composed of various hordes, who, after a 
scries of bloudy wars, united against the Choctaws. The names of 
these various tribes were Apalachees, Alibamas, Abecas, Cawittaws. 
Conshacks, Coosas, Coosactees, Chacsihoomas, Natchez, Oakmul- 
gees, Oconees, Okohoys. Pakanas, Tacnsas, ‘Talepoosas, Weektum- 
kas, and some others. Their union rendered them victorious over 
the Choctaws, and formidable to all the other tribes. Their whole 
number in 1786, amounted to 17,280 ; of whom 5,860 were fighting 
men. They are a well made, hardy, sagacious and politic people ; 
extremely jealous of their rights; and averse to parung with their 
lands. 
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In 1796, Col. Hawkins was appointed superintendant of Indian 
affairs S. of the Ohio. Great praise is due to this gentleman for his 
judicious, benevolent, and persevering exertions to meliorate the 
condition of these Indians. He has spent most of his time since 
the period above mentioned, in drawing them off from a savage 
State, and in introducing among them the various arts of civilized 
life. They now cultivate tobacco, rice, maize, potatoes, beans, 
peas, and cabbagcs; and raise plenty ot peaches, plums, grapes, 
strawherries, and melons. ‘They have abundance ot tame cattle, 
hoys, turkies, ducks, and other poultry. The loom, the wheel, the 
anvil, and many other mechanical implements arc usefully estab- 
lished among them ; and their children are now regularly taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

The country which they formerly claimed, extended from Florida 
to lat. 34° N.; and from the Tombigbee to the Auantic ocean ; they 
have ceded the part on the scacoast, by diffcrent treaties, to the state 
of Georgia. Their principal towns lie in lat. 32° and lon. 11 20 W. 
from Philadelphia. ‘They are settled ina hilly, but not mountainous, 
country. The soil is fruitful in a high degree, and weil watered, 
abounding in creeks and rivulets, whence they are called the Creek 
Indiana. 

Militia.; There were In 1810, 25,729, and 1817, 27,484 men or 
the militia rolls in this state, in general badly armed and dis- 
ciplined. 

Manners and Customs.| No general character will apply to the 
inhabitants at large. Collected from different parts of the world, 
as interest, necessity, or inclination Iced them, their character and 
manners must of course partake of ail the varietics which distin- 
guish the several states and kingdoms from whence they came. 
There is so little uniformity, that it is difficult to trace any governing 
ptinciples among them. An aversion to labor is too preciominant, 
owing in part to the relaxing heat of the climate, and partly to the 
want of necessity to excite industry. An open and fricndly hospi- | 
tality, particularly to strangers, is an ornamental charactcrisuc of a 
great part of this people. 

The evils of slavery are felt herve, and by many lamented, in come 
mon with all] the low country south of Delaware state. 

A considerable number of gentlemen. of respectable characters, 
have for some time past exerted themselves in behalf of the unfor- 
tunate blacks, and a degree of infamy is now attached to the char 
acter of the man whois guilty of crucity towards them. 

Literature.) The legislature, in 1785, incorporated what ts call- 
ed the University of Georgia, which went into operation in 1803. 
It consists of a college, now called Franklin Collge; and of an 
academy, established, or to be established, in each county. This 
body of institutions is under the direction of a senatus academicus, | 
consisting of the governor and senate of the state, for the time being, 
and 15 trustees. The immediate government ard instruction are 
conducted by a president, 4 professors of ianguayes, mathematics 
and natural philosophy, of moral philosophy and astronomy, of 
chemistry, and 2 tutors. The number of students is small, not ex- 
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ceeding 50. A brick edifice of 3 stories, capable of accommodating 
100 students, and achapcl, houses for the president and steward. 
have been built. Its funds are respectable $100,000 are in bank 
stock, beside 50,000 acres of land; $12,000 are appropriated to the 
purchase of a library, and apparatus. 

The senate of the university appoints a board of commissioners 
In each county, to superintend the academy of the county and the 
inferior schools. This board receives its instructions from the 
senate, and is accountable to it. The rector of each academy is 
an officer of the university; and 1s appointed by the president, 
with the advice of the trustees, and commissioned under the public 
seal. 

Public property, to the amount of 1000/ has been set apart, in 
each county, for building and furnishing an academy. In the year 
1817, $200,000 were appropriated by the legislature for the cstab- 
lishment of free schools throughout the state. 

Chief Towns.| Savannau is built on asandy bluff, 40 feet above 
low water mark, and 18 miles from the bar at the mouth of the river, 
lat. 32, 18 N. lon. 81, W.* The river runs N. cf this bluff close to 
the town; on the S. lies a level sandy pine barren, two miles across ; 
on the E, and W. are extensive fresh marshes, which are flowed 
every tide, and were excellent rice plantations. These rendered it 
very unhealthy. A remedy has been provided against these evils. 
The town is laid out in the form of a parallelogram; and contains 
10 public squares of one acre, at equal distances from each other, 
incloscd and planted with trees, and having wells with pumps in the 
centre. Two rows of trees are, also, set out In most of the streets ; 
and avenues of trees extend, on the N. and S. sides of the city, the 
whole length of it. The public buildings are a Presbyterian, Epis- 
copalian, Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, and Catholic church, and a 
synagorue; a court house, a prison on the S. common, 3 stories 
high, with 6 rooms ona floor, and passages of 20 feet wide ; an ex- 
change, on the centre of the bluff, 5 stories high, with a steeple and 
clock, a heavy gothic building; an almshouse and marine hospital, 
at the W. end of the town; an academy, on the S. side, 180 feet by 
60, and 3 stories high ; and barracks, on the E. side, 270 feet long 
with 32 roams, calculated for the accommodation of S00 troops. 
Here are 3 banks. The new Presbyterian church, is built of stone, 
from a quarry on Middicsex Canal, Massachusetts, hewn and fitted 
at the state’s prison in Charlestown, and thence conveyed by water 
to Savannah. There isa strong well built battery on the S. side of 
the river, at five fathom hole, 3 miles below the town, calculated for 
}2 guns. Several useful societies have been lately established in 
this city, which do credit to the benevolence and liberulity of the 
citizens. The population of the city in 1787, was about 2300; in 
1800, 5146; and in 1810, 2490 whites, 2195 slaves, and 530 free 
blacks: in all 5215; in 1819, upwards of 8000. There are 1200 
dwelling houses, and about 1800 buildings of other descriptions. 
This city is the centre of the trade of the state, and owns 15, or 14,0U@ 


* Melish’s Map of the United States. 
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tonsof shipping. Its grand staples are cotton, rice and tobacco. In 6 
months, ending March, 30, 1818, there were shipped for market about 
62,000 bales ef cotton, 14,000 tierces of rice, and 1500 hoysheads 
oftobacco. Large vessels receive their cargoes 3 miles below the 
city, at5 Fathom Hole; vessels drawing 14 icet water come up to 
the city wharves. Fort Jackson, on Tvbee Island, where is the light 
house, at the mouth of the river, and Fort Wayne at 5 Fathom Hole, 
defend the harbor. 

AvuGUSTA was laid out, in 1735, by Gen. Oglethorpe, and from 
that period has been a place of considerable and increasing trade. 
It 1s built on a fine plain, on the S. W. side of the Savannah river, 
where it is 500 yards wide, and deep enough for boats of 50 tons. 
The streets'are wide, and cross each other at right angles. The 
public buildings are 4 churches, for Presbyterians, Methodists, Cath- 
olics, and Episcopalians, an academy, court house, jail, a market, 
and 5 banks. There are (1819) about 4500 inhabitants. Large 
quanulties of cotton, and some tobacco, are purchased here, and boat- 
ed to Savannah, from which city it is distant 127 miles by land N. W. 
In lat. 33 19 N. lon. 80 46 W. 

SumBukyY Is asmall seaport, about 40 miles S.from Savannah, 
and has an academy and a safe and convenient harbor. Itis a pleas- 
ant healthy town, with few inhabitants. 

MILLEDGEVILLE, the seat of the state government, is in Baldwin 
‘county, on the S. W. bank of the Oconee, 160 miles W. N. W. from 
Savannah, and 87 W.S. W.from Augusta. Lat. 32 50 N. lon. 83 15 
W. Theriver is navigable to this place for boats of 30 tons. Quanti- 
ties of cotton, corn, and some tobacco are exported by boats from this 
place to Darien and Savannah. The state house, ona high emi- 
nence, is an elegant building. Here is a house for the governor, an 
arsenal 58 by 28, 3 stories high, (building in 1819,) an academy, 2 
houses for religious worship, for Baptists and Methodists, a state 
penitentiary, court house and jail. The vicinity is fertile and popu- 
lous ; this town has (1819) about 2500 inhabitants, and is increasing. 
A shoal opposite this town, is famous for the quantity and quality of 
the shad caught on it. 

ATHENS, on the N.side of the N. branch of the Oconee, in 
Clarke county, is 200 miles W. N. W. of Savannah, lat. 33, 48 N. 
lon. 83 20 W. and has about 300 inhabitants. It is the scat of the 
university. See article literature. 

Frepxerica, on the island of St. Simon’s, lat. 31 15 N. was built 
by Gen. Oglethorpe, in 1734. The fortress was regular and hand- 
some, composed of tabby,* and is now in ruins. The town contains 
but few houses, which are also built of tabby. It is fronted by a 
large navigable river, which enters the ocean at the south end of 
the island. It communicates with the Alatamaha, and forms part 
ofthe inland navigation. This river seems formed for ship butld- 
ing. <A safe harbor, deep channel, fine bluffs, surrounded with hive 
oak and every other description of timber, and is withal said to be 2a 
healthy place. 


° A mixtare of oyster shells and lime. 
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LouisviLLe, formerly the seat of government, in Jefferson 
county. near the Ogechee river, contains about 1V0 dwelling houses. 
The state house is a large brick building. now used as a masunic 
hall. It is 108 miles N. W. of Savannah, 52 S. from Augusta. and 
50 E. of Milledgeville. It contains 524 inhabitants, including 
slaves. 

St. Mary’s is in Camden county, at the S. W. extremity of the 
state, and of the United States, on the N. bank of St. Mary’s river, 
which separates it frem Florida. It has a good harbor. and vessels 
drawing !7 feet water can be brought tothe wharf. It was scourg- 
ed with the yellow fever in 1808, though its inhabitants in general 
are healthy. The situation is low and the high spring tides overflow 
a considerable portion of the town. It contains 585 inhabitants, 
and 13 130 miles S. S W. of Savannah. Lat. 30 45 N. lon. 80 24. 

Darien is onthe N. branch of the Alatamaha river, on the N. 
bank, in M‘Incosh county, 12 miles from the bar. A fort was built 
at this place. by Gen. Oglethorpe, in 1736, and the town was settled 
bv Scots Highlanders. A canal was cut through an island for the 
passage of boats, to facilitate the communication with Frederica. 
The town stands on a high sandy bluff, and promises, from the rap- 
id increase of the back country. to bea place of much importance. 
A bank, with a capital of $150,000 was established here in 1818. 
Forty houses (for stores and dwellings, some of the latter large 
and elegant,) were erected here in three months, in 1818. The 
rise of town property in value, particularly wharf-lots, has been very 
great. Every exertion is making to remove the temporary ob- 
structions to a forcign export from thence, of the produce sent 
down the Oconee. Oukmulgee. and Alatamaha rivers. which has 
hitherto been compelled to seek a more distant market, solely at 
the expense of the planter. Milledgeville and Darien are identi- 
fied In One common interest, and must fade, or flourish, together. 
Here is a Presbyterian church. and a printing press, from whichis 
issued aweekly paper. It is 60 miles S. W. of Savannah, and 
contained, in 1810, 206 inhabitants ; now, (1819,) probably between 
1 and 2000. 

PETERSBURG is on the eastern extremity of Elbert county, at 
the junction of Broad and Savannah rivers, 55 miles W. of Augusta, 
and is a place of considerable trade, and the improvement of the 
Navigation from thence to Augusta will increase its importance. 
It contained, in 1810, 352 inhabitanrs. 

Rvads.) Little attention was formerly paid to roads in this state. 
A turnpike has been constructed over the dismal causeway on 
Ogechee river, on the great road from Savannah to Sunbury and 
St. Mary’s. -A road from fort Hawkins to fort Stoddart, through 
the Indian territory, was completed in the autumnof 1811. The 
great northern road of the U. S. passes through Augusta, Milledge- 
ville, and thence through Alabama and Missisippi to New- Or- 
Jeans. 

Bridges.| There is a good bridge: across the Ogechee, at the 
eauseWay mentioned in the above article, which yields a handsome 
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income to its proprietor. There are a few others in different parts 
of the state ; but there Is yet room for great improvements. 

Iniand Navigation.] The coast of Georgia, as is that of all the 
southern states, is lined with islands, between which and the main 
land. boats, and in many parts, vessels of considerable burden may 
pass in safety, without going out to sea. The rivers, which inter- 
sect this state in all directions. render it convenient for the inhab- 
itants in all parts to convey their produce to market. Large sums 
have recently been appropriated by the state, for the purpose of 
rendering all the larger rivers navigable. 

Manufactures.| The following articles were manufactured in 
1810. The nominal value of each is annexed. 7 


Cotten cloth yds. 3.591.612 $1,745.8°6 00 
Cotton and wool 441,205 275,761 25 
Woollen 5,591 4,192 25 
Cotton and flax 10,722 8,051 50 
Linen 1,790 1,790 00 
Cotton bagging 9,463 5,593 37} 
Total, yards of cloth, 4,060,383 $2,041,194 373 
Rum, peach brandy, 

: : - O08. 

gin, and shiek ¢ galls. 545,122 408.841 50 
Tanned hides 17,521 70.084 00 
Beer barrels 1,878 11,268 00 

° $2,533,387 878 


Sagar is now manufactured to a considerable extent in the low 
country. The inhabitants, in the interior, are in the habit of man- 
ufacturing their clothing and bedding for common use. This 
practice is becuming general near the coast. ‘The estimated value 
of the manufactures of this state in 1810, was $3.658,481. 

Commerce.] The exports from the state, in 1810, amounted to 
$2,424,631 17. The following were the important articles. 


Ibs. 9.282,711 B1,407.406 65 


Upland cotton 


Sea island do. 2,523,331 756,999 30 
Stained do. 83,605 12,540 75 

Total 11,889,647 $2,176 946 70 
Rice tierces 10,588 190,404 00 
Lumber 23.559 56 
Tobacco hhds. 283 10,98) 00 
Canes (1000) 6083 * 3.649 20 
Deer skins Ibs. 12,120 3,030 00 
Maize bushels 2,730 2,047 50 
Hogs 300 1860 00 
Flour barrels 190 1,520 00 


Tar do. 564 1,128 00 
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Beef barrels 106 1,060 00 
Indigo Ibs. 788 788 OO 


In 181), the exports amounted to $2,568,866 ; in 1817, to 
$8,790,714. 

Georgia, like North-Carolina and Virginia, owns comparatively 
but few tons of shipping, in 1816, 13,299 tons. Most of her for- 
eign merchandize is procured from New-York, Philadelphia. Bal- 
timore, and Charleston, particularly from the first and last of these 
cities. Cheese, fish, potatoes, apples, cider, and shoes are pro- 
cured chiefly from New-England. Savannah is the principal sea- 
port. Darien is becoming a rival. 


CHAP. II. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPRY. 


« 

CLIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AGRICULTURE, 
RIVERS, SWAMPS, BAY8, MOUNTAINS, BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY, MINERAL SPRINGS, NATURAL CURIOSITIES, 
ISLANDS. 


Climate.) TILL within 8 or 10 years, the months of July, Au- 
gust and September, ia the flat country, were denominated the 
atckly season. The summers, since that time, have been cooler ; 
and epidemic fevers have raged chiefly in the autumnal months, 
which are now justly entitled to the distinction of the sickly months. 
These fevers have many of the symptoms of the yellow fever; and 
those who recover from them, look as if their skins had been dyed 
by a strong decoction of saffron. They are more fatal than the 
fevers of South-Carolina, and much fewer of the inhabitants are ex- 
empted from their attacks. Strangers who spend the sickly season in 
the flat country, frequently fall victims to them. ~ 

The disorders of the clime originate partly from the badness of the 
water, which, in the low country, is generally brackish ; and partly 
from the noxious vapours, which are exhaled from the stagnant wa- 
ters, and putrid matter in the rice swamps. The long continuance of 
warm weather also produces a general relaxation of the nervous 
system; and, as a great proportion ofthe inhabitants have no neces- 
sary labor to call them to exercise, indolence is the natural conse- 
quence ; and indolence, especially amongst a luxurious people, is 
ever the parent of dissase. The immense quantities of spiritous lig- 
uors, Which are used to correct the brackishness of the water, 
form a species of intemperence, which too often proves ruinous to 
the constitution. Parents of infirm, sickly habits, often, in more 
senses than one, have children of their own likeness. A considerable 
part of the diseases of the present inhabitants may therefore be con- 
sidered as hereditary. 
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Before the sickly scason commences, many of the rich planters of 
this state remove with their families to the sea islands, or some ele- 
vated healthy situation, where they reside three or four months, for 
the benefit of the fresh air. In the winter and spring, pleurisics, pe- 
ripneumonies, and other inflammatory disorders, occasioned by sud- 
den and violent colds, are considerably common, and frequently fatal. 
Consumptions, epilepsies, cancers, palsies, and apoplexies, are not 
s0 common among the inhabitants of the southern as northern 
climates. 

The winters in Georgia are very mild and pleasant. Snow is sel- 
dom or never seen. Vegetation is not frequently prevented by 
severe frosts. Cattle subsist tolerably well through the winter, with- 
out any other food than what they obtain in the woods and savannas, 
and are fatter in that season than in any other. Inthe hilly country, 
which begins about 50, and in some places 100 miles from the sea, 
the air is pure and salubrious, and the water plenty and good. From 
June to September, the mercury in Farenhceit’s thermometer com- 
monly fluctuates from 76° to 90°. In winter, from 40° to 60°. The 
most prevailiny winds are southwest and east; 1n winter northwest. 
The east wind is warmest in winter and coolest in summer. The 
south wind, in summer and fall particularly, is damp, sultry, unelastic, 
and of course unhealthy. 

In the southeast parts of this state, which lic within a few degrees 
of the torrid zonc, the atmosphere is kept In motion by impressions 
from the trade winds. This serves to purify the air, and render it 
fit for respiration; so that it is found to have a very advantageous 
effect on persons of consumpuve habits. : 

Face of the Country.| From the ocean, for the distance of 7 miles, 
there is a margin of islands and marshes, intersected by rivers, 
creeks, and inlets, communicating with each other, and forming a 
complete inland navigation, for vessels of 100 tons, along the wholc 
coast. The sea islands consist of a species of land called hammuck, 
which produces the black-seed cotton, and of salt marsh. A narrow 
margin, on the coast of the main, consists also of hammack Jands and 
salt marshes. Immediately back of this commence the pine barrens, 
interspersed with numerous inland swamps. The rivers and creeks 
have, also, near their mouths, marshy lands, called drackish swamps, 
and higher up, rivcr-tide swamps, which are entirely tresh. Both of 
these, and the salt marshes, are overflowed partially or wholly at the 
return of the tide. The pine barrens reach from 60 to 90 miles from 
the coast. Within that distance, however, the pines become of a 
more vigorous growth, and the level is occasionally broken ; but the 
hills are mere sand hills. Beyond this commences a country re- 
sembling the middle country of South-Carolina; except that large 
bodies of oak and bickory lands are interspersed among the lands 
covered with pine. The hills are higher, and more steep and sud- 
den. Sand, however, isthe common covering of this country also; 
which, when examined by the microscope, is found to have every 
appearance of sea sand ; the angles and asperities being wholly warn 
off by friction. This tract of country is from 30 to 40 miles wide, 
and terminate at the lower falls of the rivers, as at Augusta on the 
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Savannah. A new feature, also is presented in this region. A large 
bank of oyster shells and other marine substances is found on the. 
~Savannal, 15 miles below Augusta, the direction of which is nearly 
para!lel with the coast. A similar bank is found near Louisville on 
the Oyechee, and at Long Bluff on the Oconee. It Is supposed 
that these are meiely parts of one continuous bank ; and that it 
stretches the whole length of the state, ina N.E. and S.W_ direc- 
tion. Itis also believed by many, that the country below this bank 
has been gradually gained from the ocean, and that the original line 
of the coast may now be traced in this bank of oys:er shells. In the 
Gulf Stream there are generally no soundings, and it is every where 
much deeper than the surrounding waters. It may not be improper 
to suygest whether this river of the ocean, as it scooped out its broad 
unfathomable channel, has not thrown up the unnecessary sands on 
the American coast, and thus formed the low country of the south, 
and of New-Jerscy, the barrens of Long island, the sand hills of Cape 
Ced, and the banks of Newfoundland. 

At the termination of this tract commences a more desirable re- 
gion. Here the long leaved pines disappear, and the short leaved 
commence; but the oak and the hickury are the common growth. 
Farther back at Washington and Greensborough, the fertile lands 
are again broken by black-jack, chesnut, and pine ridges, which be- 
come imore frequent and extensive near the mountains. The only 
tract, that can be called mountainous, is close to the northern ijine of 
the state, near Tennessee. It will be observed that nuthing is here 
said of the country S. W. of the Oakmulge and Alatamaha, except 
near the sea. Almost the whole of thisis occupied by Indians, and 
has not been thoroughly explored. 

Soil and Agriculture | The lands in the upper country are of 
four sorts. The best are the low grounds. These lie on rivers and 
creeks; and have a soil, that is a mixture of rich black mould with 
a small quantity of fine sand. They produce abundantly maize, po- 
tatocs, pompions, melons, peas, bears, hemp, flax, tobacco, cotton and 
all kinds of vegetables. In some instances 100 bushels of maize 
have been raised tothe acre. The natural growth of this land ig 
walnut, oak, hickory, popolar, and ash; and the underwood is the 
cane and wild pea-yine, which disappear soon after the country is 
settled. Land ofthe sccond quality, called mulatro-dand, has a fine 
dust of a reddish, yellow colour, approaching toaclay. The natural 
growth is oak, hickory, dogwood and poplar. It bears wheat, rye, 
oats, barley and all the productions just recited, abundantly ; but its 
crops suffer seriously from a drought, and from much rain. Crab- 
grass grows on it in great abundance, and is frequentiy cut and cured 
for hay. Grajj-dand is of the third quality. The soil is a mixture 
of gray mould, with a small portion of coarse sand, on a foundation 
of clay. Its productions are the same with those of the mulatto-lands, 
but Jess plentcous. It is not, however, so liable to be affected by the 
extremes of wet and dry weather. The natural growth is oak, 
hickory and short-leaved pine, with underwood of the same species. 
The fourth quality, called éderrens, is poor and chiefly unptoductive. 
It yields, however, great quantities of coarse grass in summer, 
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affording abundant pasturage for cattle and sheep. The soil is a mixt- 
ure of sand, gray earth, clay and pebbles ; interspersed with quarries 
of stone and rocks, The natural growth is the black-jack, chesnut, 
ehinquapin and short-leaved pine. These four descriptions of iand 
are found in the western district, and in the upper half of the middle 
and southern. composing about half of the settled parts of the state: 
The other halfof the state, including the eastern district, and the low 
country of the middie and southern, consists almost wholly of pine 
barrens. The country, here, is a plain of sand, and the natural 
growth is the lonyg-leaved pine, with a thick covering of poor coarse 
grass; on which, large droves of cattle are turned out, i) the winter, 
to browse for subsist#nce. ‘The inland swamps, which are here fre- 
quent, are generally beds of sand covered with athin black soil; the 
natural growth of which is ash, black gum, oak, cypress and bay, 
with almost impenetrable shrubbery, some canes and a litte grass. 
Ponds in this region are also numerous, and somctimcs cover 50 
acres. They are thickly grown over with cypress trees, and margin- 
ed with high sedgeyrass. The low lands on the rivers in the lower 
parts of the middle and southern districts, are less productive than 
those higher up; the black mouid having a greater proportion of 
sand intermixed with it. Some tracts of mulatto and gray lands are 
found in this last mentioned region. The dow lands and river-tide 
swamps, ncar the shore, have great quantities of very large tember, 
of almost all the kinds already named ; together with the live-oak, 
cabbage-palmctto, and magnolia. Most of these lands are devoted 
to rice, but black-seed cotton and hemp grow equally well, and are 
beginning to be extensively cultivated on them. The extensive sale 
marshes, on the sea islands and on the main, have not as yet been im- 
proved ; but it is conjectured that the darid/a cotton would succeed, 
especially where samphire is aspontaneous growth. The bést staple 
of the black-sced cotton has succeeded well on the drackish swamps 
on the Savannah and Alatamaha. 

The table of exports exhibits, at once, the state of the agricul- 
ture, as to the proportional cultivation of each article. 

On the dry plains, grow large crops of sweet potatoes, which are 
found to afford a wholesorte nourishment, and from which is made, 
by distillation, a kind of whisky, tolerably good, but inferior to that 
made of rye. It is by properly macerating and washing this root 
that a sediment or starch is made, which has obtained the name of 
sago, and answers all the purposes of the India sago. 

Indigo was formerly cultivated in this state to a considerable ex- 
tent, but has given place to cotton. The manner in which the In- 
digo was cultivated and manufactured, follows: the ground, which 
must bea strong rich svil, was thrown into beds of 7 or 8 feet wide, 
after having been made very mellow, and was then raked tll it was 
fully pulverized. ‘The seed was then sown in April, in rqws at 
such a distance as conveniently to admit of hoing between them. 
In July, the first crop was fit to cut, being commonly two and a 
half fect high. It was then thrown into vats, constructed for the 
purpose, and steeped about 30 hours; after which the liquor was 
drawn off into other vats, where it was écet, as they call it, by 
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which means it was thrown into much such a state of agitation as 
tream is by churning. After this process, lime water was put 
into the liquor, which causes the particles of indigo to settle at the 
bottom. The liquor was then drawn off. and the sediment, which 
was the indigo, was taken out and spread on cloths, and partly 
dried ; it was then put into boxes and pressed. and while it was 
yet soft, cut into square pieces. which were thrown into the sun 
to dry, and then put up in casks for the market. They had com- 


monly three cuttings a season. -\ middle crop for 30 acres was | 


1300 pounds. 

Rivers.| The Savannah isthe N E. boundary * The Tennes- 
see touciies the N. W. corner ot the state. The Alatamaha runs 
its whole distance in Georyia. The Alabama rises in Georgia. 
The Chatahouche rises in the state and is for a consider.ble distance 
its western boundary. These have already been described. 

The Ogechee headsin Greene county, !7U miles from the ocean, 
and 50 fron, Savannah river. It winds in a southeasterly direction, 
about 200 miles; and empties into Hassabaw sound, a litle north 
of the island of St. Helen’s, and 15 S. W. of the Savannah. 

Satiila river heads near the waters of Flint river, and pursues a 
crooked course, inan E. S. E. direction, to the Atlantic. It runs 
about 190 miles, and: discharges its waters against Cumberland 
island. 

St. Mary’s river. the Indian Locklacufco, and a part of the south- 
ern boundary of the United States, heads in Okefonoke swamp. It 
issues from the swamp, on the south side, near the centre; and, at 
first takes a southern direction, for a considerable distance; then, 
after, bending eastward, turns to the N. and proceeds as far as lat. 
30 40. ‘Its course is. thence, nearly due E. for 60 miles to the 
ocean, into which it empties between Amelia and Cumberland 
isiands. For the last 30 miles, it has a wide open marsh on each 
side; above, its banks are covered with a thick forest. Its whole 
length is about 150 miles. The immense quantity of water. which, 
in wet weather, finds its way trom the swamp through the St. 
Mary’s to the ocean, is the best solution we have of the extraordi- 
nary depth ofthat river. Its water is every where deep enough 
for navigation; even so far up that the banks are too near togeth- 
er toadmit the passage of a vessel. Probably no river in the 
world incloses such a depth of water in so narrow a channel. 

Crooked river, Turtle, Sapello, Newport and Little Ogechee are 
primitive rivers of a much smaller size. 

Flint river rises in the country of the Creeks. It runs S., and 
then S. W. more that 200 miles ; and in the S. W. corner of the 
state, discharges its waters into the Chatahouche, which here takes 
the name of the Apalachicola. It flows through avery rich and 
fertile country. The Creeks have numerous villages on its banks. 
The head-waters of the Okfuskee, and the Coosa. which form the 
Alabama, are in the mountainous country of Georgia. 


* See S. Carolina, Art. Rivers. 
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Broad river, Little river, and Briar creek are the chief west: 
érn tributaries of the Savannah. 

The Ohoopee js an eastern branch of the Alatamaha; and the 
Litule Satilla, of the Satilla. 

Swamps.) Okefonoco is an Indian word, and means living 
ground, or shaking ground. This swamp has been said to te 300 
miles in circumference. but is not in fact more than 180. From it, 
is formed the two rivers called by the Indians Locklacufco, or St. 
Mary’s, and Alopahaw, or St. Juan. Fhe gentleman who furnish- 
ed this article™ penetrated this swamp on toot about 10 or 12 
miles. About i of it is Baygall swamp, so thick with under growth 
and bamboo briars, as to be almost impenetrable. “I he remainder, 
cypress ponds, some spots of rich hammuck and pine barren land, 
and of the latter there is no doubt so much that a passage 
might be found quite through the swamp, dividing those ponds 
connected with the sources of the two rivers before mentioned. 
The only inhabitants of which there were any traces, were alliga- 
tors, snakes, frogs, and insects; of these there were abundance. 
The fabulous story of Mr. Bartram, of its being inhabited by beau- 
tiful women, or any of the human race, must have Leen imposed 
on his credulity by some sagacious Indian, who found him inquis- 
itive. and wished to excite his curivsity in such a way to escape im- 
mediate detection. “ The large portion of veyretable putridity and 
stagnunt waters fully exposed to the heat of the sun, furnishes such 
a manufactory tor musketoes, as to give them a warrantee title over. 
the soil of Afr. Bartram’s Paradise.” ‘Vhe number of these insects, 
and the large portion of poisonous vapour produced in warm 
weather, render it uninhabitable by any human being. From the best 
information that can be obtained. this swamp is about 60 miles in 
length, from E. to W.and 40 in breadth. St. Mary’s river comes. 
out on the south side near its centre, and St. Juan a litle south of 
the W. end 

There is another swamp called Cypress swamp, between Flint 
and Satilla river, of which we have no accurate information. 

Bays.] “Vhere are numerous bays or_ sounds along the coast, 
between the islands and the main ; the names and situation of which. 
are best learned from the rnap. 

Mountains.) Cunaw-hee mountain is the southern termination 
of the Blue ridge. It rises, like a sugar Joaf, out of the rich plains 
of Franklin county, and is about 1500 feet ubove the level of the 
sea. It 1s ubout 60 miles from the N. line ofthe state. The ridge 
north of it is much lower. The country below it gradually de-~ 
scends into hills. towards the head waters of the Oconee, Oakmul- 
gee, and Chatuhouche river. Westward of this range are some 
high lands, which occasionally rise to the elevation of moun- 
tains. 

Botany., Foran account of the forest trees see face of the coun- 
try and soil. The mulatto and gray lands produce immense quan- 
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tities of fine peaches, which are cultivated for the manufacture of 
peach brandy. Apples, pears, and cherries. are also raised, but 
with less success. The mulberry tree yrows well, and is every 
where productive. On the pine barrens are raised the finest grapes 
in the union. For size and flavor they would be pronounced ex- 
cellent by a native of Madcira. They may be raised in any quan- 
tities ; and the only trouble necessary is elevating them from the 
ground. Those in Bulloch county are the finest, and at present 
the most abundant. The melons of Georgia are of a superior 
kind. The fine tropical fruits, and other plants, are cultivated with 
success on the coast, pasticularly on the southern half of it. The 
sweet oranges of Georgia and East-Florida are not inferior to those 
of the West-Indies. The orange. lemon, citron, pomegranate, 
Indian fig, atrowroot, and sugarcane, find here a genial climate. 
The almond tree has been introduced, with prospect of success, on 
a plantation near Augusta. within a few years. 

Zoology.) Alligators abound in the rivers of Georgia, and there 
are great numbers of reptiles, many of a venomous kind. The 
number of frogs is also prodigious. Musquitoes swarm, like the 
flies of Egypt, around the swamps and low grounds. The cochi- 
Neal insect is found in great numbers on the leaves of the cactus 
opuntis, on the southern part of the coast. In July they propa- 
gute quickly. and at the approach of colder weather, withdraw to 
the under side of the leaf for a shelter during the winter. See 
this article in S. Carolina. 

Minerulogy }° In the county of Washington, 12 milcs from Mil- 
ledyeviite, is a large hill of yellow ochre. Scveral expe:tments 
have been made upon it, which justify the assertion, that for the 
fineness and sofiness of its particles and the beauty of its color it is 
not excceded by any imported. 

Mineral Springs.) Inthe county of Wilkes, within a mile and a 
hali of the town of Washington, is a medicinal spring, which rises 
from a hollow tree, four or five feet in length. It is said to be a 
‘remedy for the scurvy, scrofulous disorders, consumptions, gouts, 
and other diseases arising from humours in the blood. Itis now in 
litle r-pute. 

Cobb’s mineral springs are situated in the couuty of Jefferson, 
and are famed for their medicinal virtues. In the summer they are 
a place of resort ; 30 0r 40 houses, or cabins of loys, are built for 
the accommodation of visitors. 

The most noted spring in ,Georgia, is found in Madison county, 
about 6 miles E. of Danielsville. Itis a common resort for the peo- 
ple trom the low country during the sickly months. A large com- 
modious building has been prepared for the accommodation of 
Visilols. 

Natural Curiosities.) Rock spring,in Montgomery county, about 
100 feet from the Oconce, on the east side, is surrounded by an ex- 
tensive cane swainp. It is 30 feet deep, and gushes from a cavity 
in the rocks, of 3 feet diameter, producing about 50 hogsheads of 
water ina minute. This water is remarkably clear and well tasted, 
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Three or four Jarge rock fish are constantly seen sporting at the 
bottom, and 50 or 60 at the mouth of the creek from 2 to 4 feet in 
length. There are 2 or 3 smaller springs, like this, on the opposite 
side of the river. 

There is acuriouscave, in the same county, between Saundersville 
and the Oconee. It is 70 or 80 fect long, and about 30 or 40 deep. 
Atthe bottom, there are two cavities, entirely distinct from each 
other. One of them isa large natural well, with much water at the 
bottom, and is supposed to be upwards of 150 fect dcep. The other 
is more superficial, but opens into a vault 35 or SO fect in circume 
ference. 

In the N. W. corner of the stake; within half a mile of the Tennes- 
see river, is Nickojack cave. It commences in a precipice of the 
Rackoon mountain, with a mouth 50 teet high, and 160 wide. Its roof 
is formed by a solid and regular layer of limestone, having no support 
but the sides of the cave, and as Jevelas the floor of a house. From 
its entrance the cave consists chiefly of one grand excavation through 
the rocks, preserving for a great distance the same dimensions, as at 
its mouth. What 1s more remarkable still, it forms, for the whole 
distance it has yet been explored, a walled and vaulted passage for 
a stream of cool and limpid water, which, where it leaves the cave, is 
6 feet deep, and 60 feet wide. Col. Ore, of Tennessee, explored this - 
cave a few years since. He says, that he followed the course of the 
creek, in a canoe, for three miles within the cave, and was prevent- 
ed from proceeding further by a fall of water. On the floor of the 
cave near its mouth, are found large quantities of an earthy sub- 
‘stance, from which saltpetre is obtained. This citcuimstance is said 

‘to be common tothe cavcs of the western country, and is ascribed 
to the decomposition of animal substances, perhaps the bodics of 
men, who died or were buried there. It Is certain, that the Lucians 
used these caves for burial places, and continue the practice to this 
day. At Nickojack, there has been a considerable manutacture of 
saltpetre from this earth, for several years.* 

Tockoa creek springs from the N. side of the Cunaw-hee moun- 
tain, and about 5 miles from it in a N. W. direction, forms a hand- 
some basin, of considerable depths The water of this basin flows 
through ashort channel], about 20 feet wide, anda tew feet deep, 
scooped out of solid rock. Atthe lower extremity of this channel, 
the stream is previpitated 187 feet over the rock, which is a smooth 
and absolutely perpendicular precipice. ‘The water shoots over the 
rock, and never touches it afterwards, but, gradually expanding itselt 
in the air, at length falls, in the torm of fine rain, into the deep basin 
below. The water, however, forms an almost cntire sheer, when 
the creek is swollen by rain. 

Istands.| These are numerous ; beginning at the north with 
Tybee island, on which is a light house, and proceeding southwardly 
we pass Wassaw, St. Helen’s St. Catherine’s Sapelo, on which also 
is a lighthouse, St. Simon’s, Jekyl, Cumberland and Amelia. On 
St. Simon’s island is the town of Frederica, founded by Gen. Ogle- 
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thorpe. and was one ofthe first towns built in Georgia. The for- 
tress erected at its first settlement is still to be seen, though in ruins. 
A branch of the Alutama.a runs on the west of the island and forms 
abay before the town, affording a safe harbor for vessels of the 
largest burthen. 

Cumberland island is very pleasantly situated at the mouth of 
St. Mary’s river. This charming spot produces in abundance — 
almost every uscful veyetable, beside oranges, lemons, almonds, figs, 
and all the other tropical fruits. On this island isthe delightful seat 
ef Mrs. Miller, the former relict of general Greene. 
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CHAPTER I. 
LHSTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT AND SITUATION, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS AND GOVERN- 
MENT, NAME, HISTORY, RELIGION, POPULATION, TOWNS, COn- 
MERCE. 


Extent and Situation.| THIS Territory of the United States is 
400 miles long, from Cape Sable, to St. Mary’s river; and 340 Sroad, 
from the Atlantic to the Perdido river, which separates it from Ala- 
bama. It hes between lat. 25° and 31 N. and ion, 80° 30’ and 87° 
15’ W. 

Boundaries,|_ Bounded N. by Georgia and Alabama; W. by 
Alabama, and the gulf of Mexico; S. and E. by the Atlanuc ocean. 

Divisions and Government.\ While the Floridas belonged to 
Spain, they were divided into two provinces, E. and W. Florida, 
each of which had its own government, and both were within the 
jurisdiction of the Captain General of Cuba, and of the audience of 
the Havanna. Since the cession of this territory to tne United 
States, “all the military, civil, and judicial powers, exercised by the 
Spanish officers before the cession, are vested by act of Congress, 
(Mar. 3, 1819,) in such pcrson or persons. and to be exercised in 
such manner, as the President of the United States shall direct, for 
the maintaining the inhabitants of said territory in the free enjoyment 
of their liberty, property and religion; and the laws of the United 
States, relative tothe collection of the revenue, and the importation 
of persons of color, are extended to said territory.” This state of 
things was to commence when the king of Spain had ratified the 
treaty of cession, and continue till Congress shall establish a differ- 
ent form of government. : 

Name.} Juan Ponce de Leon gave the country the name of Flor- 
ida, “ because”’ says Purchas, “ it was first discovered on Palm Sun- 


* What was formerly West Florida, now makes a part of the states of Ala- 
bama, Missisippi, and Louisiana, except the small section between Apalachi- 
cola and Perdido rivers. 
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day, or Easter day, which the Spaniards call Pasgua Florida ; and 
not, as Thevot writes, for the flourishing verdure thereof.” Peter 
Martyr agrecs with Purchas. The Spaniards long applied the name 
to the whole North-American coast. 

History.) Sebastian Cabot discovered the country in 1497, 
Ponce sailed along the eastern coast in 1512, and going on shore, 
April the 2d, took possession in the name of the king of Spain. The 
first attempt to settle it, was made in 1524, by Luke Vasquez; the 
second, in 1528, by Pampiio de Narvaez, who had received a grant 
of the country from Charles V.; the third by Ferdinand de Soto, 
governor of Cuba, in 1539 ; who landed with 600 men, and 200 
horses, and travelled westward; passed the second winter among the 
Chicasaw Indians; thence crossed the Missisippi, proceeded to Red 
river, where he dicd,* and the fourth by John Ribault, a Frenchman 
in 1562. Pedro Melandez, a Spaniard, broke up the French settle- 
ment in 1565; and Dominique de Gourgues, asoldier of Gascony, 
drove away the Spaniards in 1568. The king of France disowning 
the acts of De Gourgues, the French soon quitted the country, and 
the Spaniards re-occupied it. 

In 1763, it was ceded to Great-Britain in exchange for the Havan- 
na. West Florida was taken by the Spaniards, in 1781, and both 
countries ceded to Spain in 1783. In February 1819, both the 
F loridas were ceded to the United States, by Spain, though a great 
part of W. Florida, had been claimed by the United States, under the 
treaty of 1803. ‘The possession of this territory, and the extension 
of our western boundary to the Pacific ocean, gives a proper shape 
to our country, and it makes a well proportioned and beautiful map. 
The possession of Florida will be of incalculable advantage to the U. 
States. The Island of Cuba is in sight from some parts of it; it has 
good harbors for commerce—a good soil, in many parts for agricul- 
ture, and will furnish abundance of the tropical fruits, and produc- 
tions. 

Religion.] There are few churches or clergy of any denomina- 
tion in this country. - The prevalent form of the Christian religion 
is that of the Roman Catholic. The whole country is proper mis- 
sionary ground. 

Population.| The number of Spaniards and creoles is very small, 
probably not more than 20,000 in both provinces ; the wandering 
Creeks, or Seminoles, possess most of East Florida. 

Lowns.| Sr. AuGustine, one of the principal towns of Florida, 
stands on the E.or Atlantic coast, lat. 239 45 N. lon. 81.05 W. It 
is of anoblong figure, intersected by 4 streets at right angles. The 
town is fortified, has a church and monastery, and about 3000 inhab- 
itants. The breakers at the entrance of the harbor have formed 2 
channels, whose bars have 8 feet water each. 

New-Smyrna, in East-Florida, is situated ona shelly bluff, on 
the W. bank ofthe S. branch of Musquito river, about 10 miles 

above the capes of that river, lat.29 02N. It is inhabited by a 


* Williamson’s Hist. N. Corolina, p. 16. 
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colony of Grecks and Minorquics, cstablished by Dr. Turnbull. 
When Mr. Bartram visited it, it was a thriving town. 

St. Mankgs is a small seaport town, near the mouth ofa river of 
that name, which empties into the gulf of Mexico, lat. 30. N. lon. 
84° 15° W. . 

Penxsacoaa is the principal town in the W. part of Florida. The 
harborison the N. shore of the gulf of Mexico, 11 leagues E. of 
Port Lewis and Mobile, and 158 W.of the islands of Tortuga. It 
is a beautiful body of water, spacious, and safe from all winds, and 
has 4 fathoms at its entrance, dec pening gradually to 7 or 8. The bar 
lies in lat 30 18 N. and lon. 87 17 W.* And admits of vessels 
drawing no more than 21 feet water. Pensacola, lying along the 
beach of the bay, is of an oblong form, healthy and delightfully situ- 
ated, and is about a mile in length, and 3 of a mile in breadth. 
While in possession of the British it contained several hundred hab- 
itations ; and many of the public buildings and houses were spacious 
and elegant. The governor’s palace is a large stone building, orna- 
mented with a tower, built by the Spaniards. Atter this place came 
into possession of the Spaniards, it declined. The townand fore of 
Pensacola surrendered to the arms of Spain, in the year 1781, and 
with them the whole province. ‘rhe old tortifications stood on some 
sand hills back of the city, too distant to yield any substantial pro- 
tection. Whule this town was in possession of Great-Britain, its ex- 
ports in skins, logwood, dying stuff, and silver dollars, amounted to 
£63,000 sterling, and the average value of imports trom Great- Britain 
for 3 years was £97,000. It is now becoming a place of yreat resort, 
and extensive trade. The entrance into the bay is defended by a 
small fort on the W. end of Rose’s island and a battery nearly oppo- 
site,on the main land. The Coencuh Is the largest river which falls 
into the bay. 

Commerce.| The trade ofthe eastern part of Florida centres in 
St. Augustine, that of the western partin Pensacola. Sce the Jast 
article. 4 


CHAP. II. 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHY, 


WACK OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, AND BOTANY, 
RIVERS, LAKES, BAYS, ISLANDS, MINERALOGY, AND SPRINGS. 


Face of the Country.) A RIDGE of low hills runs through the 
peninsula of Florida ; but buth coasts are level and low for a consid- 
erable distance. There is a little upland near the northern boun- 
dary. 

Soil, Productions, and Botany.] There is inthis country, a great 
variety of soils. The eastern part of it, near and about St. Augus- 
tine, is by far the least fruitful ; yet cven here two crops of Indian 
corn ina year are produced. The banks of the rivers which water 
Florida, and the parts contiguous are of a superior quality, and 
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well adapted to the culture of rice and corn, while cotton, coffee and 
sugar, may be raised on other soils, in abundance. The interior 
country is high and pleasant, abounding with wood of almost evcry 
kind; particularly white and red oak, live oak, laure! maynolia, 
pine, hickory, cypress, red and white cedar. The live oaks. though 
not tall, contain a prodigious quantity of timber, The trunk is 
generally from 12 to 20 teet in circumference, and rises 10 or 12 
tect from the earth, and then branches into 4 or 5 great limbs, which 
grow in nearly a horizontal direction, forming a gentle curve. © I 
have stepped,” says Bartram, “above 50 paces on a straight line, 
from the trunk of one of these trees to the extremity of the limbs.” 
They are ever green, and the wood almost incorruptible. They 
bear a great quantity of small acorns, which make an agreeable 
food when roasted, apd ftom which the Indians extract a sweet oil, 
Wuich they use in cooking homminy and rice. 

The laurel magnoliais the most beautiful among the trees of the 
forest, and is usually 100 fect high, though some are much higher. 
The trunk is perfectly trect, rising in the form of a beautiful column, 
and supporting a.head like an oltuse cone, The flowers are on 
the extremitics of the branches) They are larze, white, and exe 
panded like atose, and are the largest and most complete of 
any yct known; when fully expanded, they are from 6 to 9 
Inches diameter, and have a most delicious fragrance. ‘The 
cypress is the largest of the American trees. “1 have seen 
trunks of these trecs,” says Bartram, “ that would measure 8, 10, 
and 12 fect in diameter, for 40 and .50 fect straight shaft.” 
The trunks make excellent shing{es, boards, and other timber; and, 
when hollowed, make durable and convenient canocs. When the 
planters {cll these mighty trees, they raise a stage round them, 
as high as to reach above the buttresses; on this stage 8 or 10 
negroes ascend with their axcs, and fall to work round its trunk.” 

The intervals between the hilly parts of this country are extreme- 
ly rich, and produce spontaneously the fruits and vegetables that 
are common to Georgia and the Carolinas. But this country is ren- 
dered valuable ina peculiar manner, by the extensive ranges for 
cattle. 

Both East and West Florida, which are ceced by the late treaty, 
are less valuable to the U. States on account of their productions, 
than on account of their commodious harbors, and extensive sea 
coast, Which will accommodate a vast and thrifty back country, water- 
ed by the numerous navigable rivers which pass through the Floridas 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Rivers.) St. John’s river rises in a large swamp near the centre 
of the peninsula, and pursues a northerly course to the Atlantic, 
emptying 31 miles north of St. Augustine. It is a broad, navigable 
stream, frequently expanding into lakes. ‘The largest of these, lake 
George, is 15 miles broad, and 15 or 20 feet deep. Vessels draw- 
ing 9 or 10 feet water may navigate the river as far as the head of the 
lake. There, as the river enters it, it forms a bar with only 8 feet 
water. Itis ornamented with several charming islands, one of 
which 18a mere orange grove, Interspersed with magnolias and 
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palm trees. Here are marks of a large town of the Aburigines. 
Many small rivers, which tall intothe Atlantic, east, and the cuit of 
Mexico, west, water the peninsula of Florida; among which are 
Greenville and St Lucia, on the east. and North Chariotte. Delaware, 
&c. on the west. St. Marks rises in Georyia, and falls into Apalachy 
bay. 

The Apalachicola, formed by the junction of Chatahouche and 
Flint rivers, falls into St. George’s sound, the western part of Apala- 
chy bay, bv three mouths. The western is the main channel, in lat. 
29 44 38 N. 

The Coenecuh emptics into the west end of Pensacola bay. It 
has been incorrectly called Escambia; which is oaly a small tribu- 
tary, falling into the Coenecuh from the west, 25 miles above the 
head of the bay. The Coenecuh rises in Alsbama, in which it runs 
a considerable distance, and is naviyable for small craft. Perdico is 
a short river, which risesin Alabama, and torms the dividing line 
between this new state and Florida 

Bays.| There are no bays of note onthe E. side of the peninsula. 
Passing W. round Cape Sable, you enter Chatham bay. which is 
spacious, between lat. 25° and 26° Farther N, is Charlotte har- 
bor, at the mouth of the river of this name. Further still is Spiritu 
Santo bay, at the mouth of Hillsborough river. It has a good hare 


bor. Next is St. Joseph’s bay, at the mouth of Amagura river. Apal-. 


achy bay ts on the W. side of the peninsula of Florida, and in the N. 
E. corner of the gulf of Mexico It may be considered as setting up 
between cape St. Blas on the N. W. and another cape on the S. E. 
but its limits as a bay are not very distinctly marked. On the west- 
ern side, alittle N. E, of cape St Blas, lie several islands in a chain 
parallel with the coast. The sheet of water between these islands 
and the main is called St George’s sound, after the name of the 
largest island; and stretches from S. W.to N. E. about 40 miles, 
with a breadth of 6 or 8, 

St. Joseph’s bay, a little to the W. is formed by a sand-bar, which 
sets up Ina N. N. W. direction, from cape St. Blas, about 20 miles. 
From the point of this bar the bay sets up ina S. 5S. E. direction 
about 15 miles. 

St. Rose’s bay opens into the gulf, between the E. end of St. Rose’s 
island, and a long sand-bar, which scparates the bay from the gulf. 
It stretches eastward from the entrance upwards of 30 miles. 

Pensacola bay is irregular in its shape, and sets up northward 
about 25 miles. The mouth, at the W. end of St. Rose’s island, is 
narrow, has 21 feet depth over the bar, and is protected by a fort on 
the point of the island. 

The mouth of Perdido bay is about 8 milcs farther W. The 
bay sets up a considerable distance, and has a very narrow en- 
trance. 

Cafes.] Onthe Atlantic coast, proceeding trom N. to S.is Cape 
Caneveral, lat. 28° 45° N. next Cape Florida, lat. 26 N. then Cape 
Sable, lat. 25°, which forms the S. point of the peninsulas Then 
Cape Roman, on the gulf of Mexico, lat. 25. 50. Cape St. Blas, W. 
of Apalachy bay. 
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Mineralogy and Springs.) Limestone and iron ore are found on 
the banks of the Apalachicola. Near Long lake, which 1s 4 miles 
long and 2 wide, and which communicates with St John’s river by 
a small creck, isa vast fountain of warm, or rather hot mineral wa- 
ter, issuing from a bank on the river. It boils up with great force, 
forming immediately a vast circular basin, capacious cnough for 
several shallops to ride in, and runs with rapidity into the river, three 
or four hundred yards distant. ‘The water is perfectly clear; and 
the prodigious number and varicty of fish in it, though many feet 
deep, appear as plainly as though lying on a table before your eyes. 
The water has a disagreeable taste, and a smell like that of bilge 
water. 

Istands.| St. Rose’s island is every where narrow, and reaches 
from Pensacola to St. Rose’s bay, about 45 miles. A narrow suund 
separates it from the main. St. George’s islands ure 6 leagues long, 
and of considerable breadth. These islands and the coast are in 
many places covered with forests of live oak. Newcastle island is 
S. of Cape Sable. Amelia island, off the N. E. corner of Florida, 
Jies about 7 leagues N. of St. Augustine, and very near ‘Talbot 
island on the S. at the mouth of St. John’s river. It is 13 miles long 
and 2 broad, is very fertile, and has an excellent harbor. Its N. end 
lies opposite Cumberland island, between which, and Amelia isle, is 
the entry into St. Mury’s river, in lat. 30° 52’ N. fon. 81° 20’ W. 

Talbot 1s a small island a little south of the above. 
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CHAP. I. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS AND POPULATION, NAME, NIS+ 
TORY, RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, LAWS, MILITIA, FORTS, BANKS, 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, LITERATURE, CITIES AND TOWNS) 
ROADS, MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE, REVENUE. 


Extent.) THIS state lies partly on the N. shore of the gulf of 
Mexico, between lat. 30 and 35 N. lon. 85° and 88° 10’ W. Length 
from N. toS. about 360 miles, breadth about 200, containing 72,000 
square miles, or 46,000,000 acres,* 

Boundaries.| The act of Congress establishing this state, bounds 
it as follows :—* Beginning at the point where the 3ist degree of 
N. lat. intersects the Perdido river, thence E. to the western boundary 
line of the state of Georgia, thence along said line, to the southerr 
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houndary of the state of Tennessee, thence W. along said line, to the 
‘'cnnessce river, thence up the same tothe mouth of Bear creek, 
thence by a direct line to the northwest corner of Washington county, 
thence due south to the gulf of Mexico; thence, eastwardly, in- 
cluding all the islands within six leagues of the shore, to the Per- 
dido river, and thence up the same to the beginning.” This state 
has Georgia on the E. Tennessee on the N. Missisippi on the W. 
and the gulf of Mexico on the S. 

Divisions and Poputation.| This state is divided into 22 counties, 
which, with their population, arc as follows :t 


No. of free No. of Members 
Inhabitants. ‘to the State Legislature. 

Madison 8780 8 
Limestone 3473 3 
Lauderdale 1698 l 
Franklin 2255 2 
Lawrence 2 
Cotaco 2101 2 
Marion — 1 
Blount 3229 3 
Tuskaloosa 2365 2 
*St. Clair — l 
Shelby 3237 2 
Cahawba 1031 l 
Marengo 1164 l 
Montyomery 3464 2 
*Autauga —_— 1 
Dallas 1320 | 
Monroe 4307 4 
Conecuh 1692 ] 
Clark 2674 2 
Washington 2147 2 
Baldwin 504 1 
Mobile 982 I 

Total 45,871 . 44 


The following is the total amount of souls in this state, agreeably 
to the late census : ° 


White males over 21 years 9974 
White males under 21 years 14,749 
White females over 21 years 7549 
White females under 21 years 13,599 

Total of whites 45,871 
Free people of color 339 

Total of slaves 21,384 
Total of inhabitants . 67,694 


No returns from Lawrence and Marion counties. 


+ The counties marked thus (*) have thei lation i : 
estrcm which’ (hey were seeanite have their popalatios incladed in the coun- 
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The free population of Lawrence is estimated at 2000, and of 
Marion 1000. The ratio of representatives in the legislature, is 
fixed at one member for every 1000 free inhabitants. 

Name.| This state takes the Indian name of its principal river. 

History.| ‘This state was a part of Georgia, till 1800, when, with 
what is now the state of Missisippi, it was established by act of Con- 
gress, aS a separate government, by the name of the Missisippi ‘ler- 
ritory. 

In 1817, it was separated from Missisippi, (which was erected in- 
toastate), and became a territorial government; and on the 3d of 
March, 1819, became one of the United States. 

Government.) No constitution has yet been adopted by this state. 
The act of Congress, which admits amis state into the Umon, on an 
equal footing with the original states, authorises the citizens of Alo- 

-bama, to form for themsclves a constitution, and determines the 
qualifications, and the nuniber, of representatives to the general as- 
sembly from the several countics; 44 in the whole. Unul the next 
census shall be taken, tuis state is entitled to one representative in 
Congress. . 

Militia.} The miliua of this state is not yet organized. Its num- 
ocr can be estimated only from the number of its inhabitants. 

Forts.) St. Stephens’ Fort stands on the west bank of Tombigbee 
river, in lat. 31° 33'N. Fort Claiborne ison Alabama river, in Mon- 
roc county, about 26 miles E.of St. Stephens, at the head of sloop 
navigation. Fort Bowyer is on Mobile point, opposite Dauphin aid 
Pelican islands, which are W. of it. The principal entrance into 
Mobile Bay is under this fort. Fort Conde is at the town of Mo- 
bile, lat. 30° 40’N. Fort Stoddart is on the W. bank of the Mobile 
river, just below the junction of the Tombigbee and Alabama 
rivers. 

Banks.| There are two banks in Alabama, at Huntsville and 
St. Stephens. . 

Manners and Customs.| These are mixed and various, according 
to the manners and customs ofthe states and nations from which 
these new settlers have been collected. ‘They have not been togeth- 
era sufficient time, to form a regular and uniform character. 

Literature. | The act of Congress constituting this state, reserves, 
on certain conditions, section Nu. 16, in every townsbip, for the use 
of its schools. It also provides, * that 56 sections, or one entire town- 
ship, td be designated by the secretary of the treasury under the di- 
rection of the president of the U. States, together with the one here- 
totore reserved for that purpose, shail be reserved for the use of a 
seminary of learning, and vested in the state legislature, to be appro- 
priated solely to the use of such seminary. The secretary of the 
treasury ander the president’s direction, may reserve the 72 sections, 
or townships, set apart for the support of a seminary of learning, in 
small tracts ; provided that no tract shall consist of less than 2 sec- 
tions, and, that the s.id cOnvention shall provide by an ordinance ir- 
revocable, without the consent of the U. States, that the people in- 
habiting the said territory, do agree and declare that they forever 

disclaim all right, and title to the waste, or unappropriated lands, -ly- 
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ing within the said territory ; and that the same shall be, and remain, 
at the sole and entire disposition of the U. States; and moreover, 
that cach and every tract of land sold by the U. States, after the first 
day of Sc ptember, 1819, shall be, and remain, exempt from any tax 
laid by order, or under the authority, of the state, whether for state, 
county, township. parish, or any other purpose whatever, for the turm 
of 5 yearsfrom the day ofsale; and that all navigable waters within 
the said state shall forever remain public highways, free to the citl- 
zens of tie said state, andof the U States, without any tax, duty, im- 
post or toll therefor imposed by the said state.* Six newspapers are 
published in this state, (April, $819.) Huntsville may be said at 
present to be the seat of hterature. The colicge contemplated, is not 
yet located. 

Cities and Towns.| Monire, though not intended for the capital, 
is nevertheless the chief town. Itis a port of eatry and the capital 
of the county of the same name. It stands on the west side of the 
river, at its entrance into Mobile bay. When this town was first 
taken possession of by the U. States, in 1813.it was in a very decay- 
ed state ; since which ithas revived, and isnow flourishing in trade 
and ussuming a much better appearance. It contains a Roman Cath- 
olic church, and a printing ofhce ; and is defunded oy fort Conde. 
The shipping owned here, in 1816, amounted to 594 tons. A stcam 
boat is now plying between this town, and St. Stephens, 120 miles 
distant by water, and another to New-Orleans, 170 miles, through 
Lake Pontchartrain. Pensacola, 1s 50 E. of Mobile. Lon. 88° 21’ 
W. lat. 30° 40’ N. 

HuntsviiueE, is the chief town of Madison county, lat. 34° 50’ N. 
lon. 87° W. a little N. of Tennessee river, at the head of Indian 
Creck. The town is ona bed of limestone, regularly laid out, and 
has acourt house, market, printing office, and upwards of 100 dwell- 
ing houses. Its site was selected, for the sake of enjoying the ad- 
vantages of a singular spring of the purest water, which issues from 
the fvot of a ledye of limestone, 20 feet high, on one side of the town, 
The stream issuing from this spring, or rather subterranean river, 
is 60 fect wide, and so deep, as soon to form a stream, which can be 
rendered boatable quite tothe town. The surrounding country is 
pleasant and fertile, and fast settling. 

Sr. STEPHENS, was the seat of government while Alabama was 
aterritory. Ithasa bank, an acadeiny, and a printing office. It 
stands on uneven ground, on the west bank of the Tombigbee river, 
which is navigable for vessels drawing 4 feet water, about 120 miles 
above Mobile. It bas about 10U0 inhabitants. Lat. 31 34 N. 

BLaKELyY, stands on the Tensaw, or E. channel of the Mobile. 
Lat. 30° 43’ N. 10 miles E. N. E.of Moule. This town is of recent 
establishment, but of rapid growth, regularly laid out in streets, 90 
fect wide. It ous a gcod harbor. The same wind which brings a 
vesse! into Mobile bay, will take herto the wharves of Biakely. 
The town plat is a mile square, elevated and pleasant, supplied with 
good water, and has good commercial advantages. 


* See act of Congress. 
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Canawsa,. Congress, in their act constituting the state, granted to 
it 1,620 acres of land lying on both sides of the Alabama and Ca- 
hawha rivers, including the mouth of the Caiawba, tor the seat of 
their state government. At present (1819) nothing more has been 
done, than the demarcation of the township. 

Roads and Inland Communications.) Whenthe Alabama was 
included in the Missisippi Territory, a road was opened from the 
northern settlements in this territory through the Choctaw country, 
to that of the Chicasaws. The principal road at present is from 
New-Orleans by Natchez, thence crossing the Tombigbee at St. 
Stephens, and running a little south of that river, in a N. E. direc- 
tion into Gcorgia. This isthe great road from the southern At- 
lantic states to New-Orleans. Five per centof the nett proceeds 
of public lands in this state, which shall be sold by Congress after 
the Ist of September, 1819, is apprepriated to making roads 
and canals, and improving the navigation of rivers ; three fifths 
to be applied by the legislature to these objects within the state, 
and two fifths by Congress, to the same objects, without the state, 
and Icading to it. Sce article, Face of the country, for further in- 
formation 

Manufactures and Commerce.| Both these are yet in their in- 
fancy, and noofficial returns have been made. The prospects in 
reyard to both, are highly favorable. Its conimerce is already very 
considerable. 

Revenue.| Among other sources of revenue to the state, Con- 
gress have reserved to it, all its salt springs, with lands adjoining, 
sufficicnt to work them, subject to such conditions and regulations 
as it shall from time to time prescribe. These springs are never to 
be sold, nor leased for a longer period than 10 years. 


CHAP. II. 


NATUR GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, AGRI- 
CULTURE) RIVERS, INLAND NAVIGATION, CURIOSITIES, SPRINGS. 


Climate.) The sameas Georgia and Missisippi, which sce, 

Face of the Country, Rivers, Soil and fProductions.} The 
country lying between the sources of the rivers Chatahouche 
and Mobile, and the gulf of Mexico, is an inclined plane, re- 
gularly descending towards the sea, and by following the proper 
levels, it presents no natural obstacle to the opening of a canal, 
which may be fed by the waters of these two rivers, and extend- 
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ing from the tide-water, on the coast of Georgia, to the Missisippi. 
The distance in a direct line is about 550. miles. The project of a 
canal, by this route, to connect the waters of the Missisippi, with the 
Atlantic, on the coast of Georgia, has been proposed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. To accomplish it requires only time, perse- 
verance and labor. * When itis recollected,” savs the Secretary, 
“that such an undertaking would discharge the Missisippt into the 
Atlantic, the remarks already made-on the trade of that river and 
other obvious considerations, will sufficiently point out its Immense 
importance. Nor should the plan, on account of its magnitude, be 
thought chimerical ; for the elevation, and other natural obstacles of 
intervening ground, or want of a sufficient supply of water, and not 
distance, are the only insuperable impediments to an artificial navi- 
gation. This work. which is presented not as an immediate, but as 
a distant object, worthy of consideration, would probably require 10 
millions of dollars, and 30 years for its completion. The annual sales 
_of the public lands, in the Missisippi terriory, (now Alabama and 
Missisippi States) which are estimatcd at 50 millions of acres, would, 
after paying the debt due to the state of Gcorgia, afford sufficient 
funds; and the increased value of the residue would alone more than 
compensate the expense. Itis proper to add, that an inland navi- 
gation, even for open boats, already exists from New-Orleans by the 
canal Carondelt, to the lake Pontchartrain, thence between the coast 
and the adjacent islands to the bay of Mobile, and up its two principal 
rivers, the Alabama, and the Tombigbee to the head of the tide. The 
current of these two rivers being much less rapid than that of the 
Missisippi, they have long been contemplated, particularly the Tom- 
bigbec, as affurding a better communication to the ascending or re- 
turning trade from New-Orleans to the waters of the Tennessee, 
from which thcy are separated by short portages.’’* 

A ridge of highlands passes off trom the southern point of the Ap- 
palachian or Allegany mountains, in the Cherokee country, to the west, 
dividing the streams wuich fall into the Tennessce on the N. the 
Missisipp1, W. and the gulf of Mexico,S. North of this ridge ts 
a timestone country ; sonth of it the whole country is ad/uvial, or that 
which has been drfosized, in successive ages, by the streams which 
pass through it, and accumulated by@he decay of its vegetable pro- 
ductions. | 

The principal rivers in this state, are, on the N. the Tennessce, which 
enters at its N. E. corner, curves to the south, and leaves it at its N. 
W.corner. In its course within the limits of this state it passes the 
Muscle Shoals, and receives a great number of tributary streams 
both from the N.and the 8S. The principal river in this state is the 
Mobile, including its branches, which we described principally fron 
Hutchins, who surveyed it. On'the bar at the entrance of the bay 
of Mobile, there is only about 15 or 16 feet water; two thirds of the 
way through the bay, towards the town of Mobile, there is 2 or 3 
fathoms ; and the deepest water to be depended on in the upper 
part of the bay is only 10 or 12 feet, and in many places not so much. 
Large vessels cannot go within 7 miles of the town. 


* Report, 1808. 
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The Afodile is formed by the union of the Alabama and the Tom- 
bigbee, about 40 milcs above the town of Mobile. After the junc- 
tion of the two rivers, the united stream pursues a southerly course 
for about 3 miles, and then divides into two branches, These branch- 
es again subdivide. Tle main western branch, from thence to Mo- 
bile bay, is called the Mobile. The town of Mobile is on this branch. 
The eastern branch is called the Tensaw. It is deeper and wider 
than the western. The town of Blakely is upon this branch. 

The Alaéama river is formed by the union of the Coosa and Talla- 
poosa rivers. Its general course is nearly southwest. From Fort 
Jackson, situated near the junction of Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers, 
to the mouth of Cahawba, the distance, by land, is about 60 miles ; 
thence to Fort Claiborne, 60 or 70 miles; thence, to the junction 
with the Tombigbee, about 60 miles farther. Fort Claiborne is at 
the head of schooner navigation. Large boats ascend to Fort Jack- 
son. 

The Coosa river has a fine deep channel from its mouth, 3 miles 
by land below Fort Jackson, up to Wetumpka, or the Great Shoals, 
5 miles above the Fort. Here, for the present, we may reckon the 

‘head of navigation on this river. 

The Tal/apoosa is navigable, except in dry seasons, up to the 
Great Falls, about 35 miles above Fort Jackson. 

The Tombigbee, according to the line of division recently establish- 
ed between the states of Alabama and Missisippi, falls almost en- 
tirely within the limits of Alabama. Ascending this river, the first 
place of importance is St. Stephen’s, standing on the western bank, 
80 miles above Mobile, and at the head of sloop navigation. Erghty 
miles above St. Stephens, is the entrance of the Black Warrior, a 
fine stream from the east. The Black Warrior is of importance, be- 
cause it will probably become the channel of communication between 
the immense, fertile, country on both sides of the Tennessee river, 
and the sea ports on Mobile bay, and the Perdido. From the town 
of Mobile to the falls of the Black Warrior, is about 500 miles by 
water; thence to Huntsville, etuated on a branch of the ‘Tennessee, 
is 120 miles, by land, principally through a level country. Goods 
have been brought from Mcuvile to Huntsville, in less than SO days, 
through this channel; when it would have required more than double 
that time, to have impurted the same goods trom New-Orleans, by 
the way ofthe Missisippi and the Tennessee. 

All the surface drained by the Tombighee, Black Warrior, Ala- 
bama, Coosa, Tallapoosa, and Cahawba rivers, is estumated at 40,000 
square miles. Some place, near the head of Mobile bay, must be- 
come anemporium for the commerce of this wide and fertile region. 

With respect to soil, the country bordering on Tennessee river, 
above and below the Muscle Shoals, for the space of 100 miles, and 
for 40 miles north and south, is regarded, by some, as the garden of 
North-America. Thousands of adventurers in the southern states, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, have their eyes upon this favorite tract; tbe 
Muscle Shoals may be considered as the centre of emigration for 
several years to come. Madison county, which lies in this region, 7, 
or 8 years ago Wasa mere wilderness. Now, (1817,) it is said tocon 
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tain a population of more than 15,000 souls, and to have produced 
in one year ten thousand bales of cotton. This county is a part of 
the territory recently ceded by the Indians. 

The lands near the mouth of the Mobile are generally low; as 
you proceed upwards, the land grows higher, and may with great 
propriety be divided into 3 stages. First, low rice Iands, on or near 
the banks of the river of a most excellent quality. Secondly, what 
are called by the people of the country second low grounds, or level 
flat cane lands, about 4 or 5 feet higher than the low rice lands. And, 
thirdly, the high upland oropen country. The first or low lands ex- 
tend about a half or three quarters ofa mile from the river, and may 
almost every where be easily drained and turned Into most excellent 
rice fields, and are capable of being laid under water at almost all 
seasons of the year. They are a deep black mud or slime, which 
have ina succession of time been accumulated, or formed by the 
overflowing of the river. 

The second low grounds being, in general, formed by a regular 
rising of about 4 or 5 fcet higher than the low lands, appear to have 
been originally the edge of the river. This second class or kind of 
land is in general extremely rich, and covered with large timber and 
thick strong canes, extending in width upon an average three quar- 
ters of a mile, and in general a perfect level. It is excellent for all 
kinds of grain, and well calculated for the culture of indigo, hemp, 
flax, or tobacco. . 

At the extremity of these second grounds, you come to what is call- 
ed the high or uplands, which are covered with pine, oak, and hick- 
ory, and other kinds of large timber. The soil is of a good quality, 
but much inferior to the second or low land. It answers well for 
raising Indian corn, potatoes, and every thing else that delights in 
adry soil. Further out in the country again, on the west side of this 
river, you come to a pine barren, with extensive reed swamps, and 
natural meadows or savannas, which afford excellent ranges for in- 
numerable herds of catttle. 

On the east of the river Mobile, towards the river Alabama, is one 
enure extended rich cane country, not inferior perhaps to any in 
America. 

The country directly east of the Alabama, consists of good land ; 
a considerable portion of it is of the first quality. Of the lands lying 
to the north and west of the Alabama and Coosa rivers, but little has 
been surveyed, and consequently but little of them is known. 

Natural Curivsities.|| On the north side of the Etowee or High- 
tower river, a branch of the Coosa, is one of those stupendous arti- 
ficial mounds of earth, which are so common in the western country. 
‘The circumference of the mound at the base is 1114 feet, and its 
perpendicular height is estimated at 75 feet, the slant height being 
111. Its top and sides are covered with trees of a most luxuriant 
growth. An oak, which was lying upon the ground, stripped of its 
bark, measured, at the distance of six feet from the end, more than 
12 feetin circumference. There are several other mounds in the 
vicinity of smaller dimensions. The Cherokees, within whose limits 
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these mounds are situated, have no traditions respecting their 
origin.® 

Springs.j The salt springs in this state are reserved for public 
use, and are not to be sold. There are many remarkable springs in 
the limestone country, in the northern part of this state. One has 
been mentioned. See Huntsville. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Proceeding from S. to N., on the Eastern side of the Missisippi; 
and from N. to S. on the Western side. 


1. Missisippi 5. Indiana 
3. Tennessee 6. Ohio 
3. Kentucky 7. Michigan Territory 
4. Illinois 8. N. W. Territory 
The above are E. of the Missisippi. 
9. Missouri : 11. Louisiana 
10. Arkansaw Territory 12. Territories W, of these, 


to the Pacific Ocean. 
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CHAP. I. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, NAME, DIVISIONS, HISTORY, LAWS, 
POPULATION, LITERATURE, BANK, CHIEF TOWNS, ROADS 
AND CANALS, INDIANS, COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


Extent.) The act of Congress of March, 1817; establishing 
this state, prescribes the following limits. ‘ Beginning on the 
Missisippi river, at the point where the southern boundary line of 
the state of Tennessee strikes the same; thence east along the 
said boundary line to the Tennessee river; thence up the same te 
the mouth of Bear creek ; thence by a direct line to the northwest 
corner of the county of Washington; thence due south to the 

If of Mexico ; thence westwardly, including all the islands with- 
in six leagues of the shore, to the most eastern junction of Pearl 
river with lake Borgne ; thence up said river to the thirty-first de- 
gree of N. latitude; thence west along the said degree of latitude 


® Silliman’s Journal of Sciences. 
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to the Missisippi river; thence up the same to the beginning.”* 
It lies between 30 and 35° N. lat. and 88° 20’, and 91° 30° W. lon. 
It is 350 miles long from N. to S. and on an average about 130 
broad, containing 45,000 square miles, or 29,000,000 acres. 

Boundaries.} Bounded N. by Tennessee; E. by Alabama; S. 
by the gulf of Mexico and Louisiana. W. by the Missisippi 
Yiver. . 

Name.} This state takes its name from the river which forms 
its western boundary. 

Divisions.}_ Allthe northern parts of the state are yet occupied 
by the Indians. The part which has been divided into counties 
Ties south of the mouth of the Yazoo river, and comprehends less 


than one third of the whole state. The names of the counties, 


with their population in 1816, are as follows : 


Counties, Whites, Slaves, Total. Towns. 
Werren 799 758 1,559 ¢ Warren 
Claiborne 1,716 1,790 3,506 Gibsons port 
Jefferson 2.548 2.348 4.906 Greeneville 
Adams 3,608 6,394 9,998 NatTcHEz 
Wilkinson 3,218 4,057 7.275 Woodville 
Franklin . 1,696 *3,013 2.708 
Amite 3,365 1,694 5,059 Liberty 
Lawrence ag 67 417 1,784 Monticella 
Pike 2,078 540 2,618 

- Marion 1,015 686 1,701 
Wayne 1,566 517 2,084 
Grecne ‘ 

Hancock 667 333 - 1000 


Total 23,644 20,547 44,208 


Of the above counties. the 5 first lie upon the Missisippi river 
between the mouth of the Yazoo, and the southern bouudary of the 
state, and contain two thirds of the whole population, on a territory 
of about 25V0 square miles. Franklin and Amite lie directly east 
of Adams and Wilkinson. The remaining counties have been re- 
cently made, and lie southeast of the others. Hancock county bor- 
ders on the gulf of Mexico. 

History.} A part of this state has long been inhabited by white 
people. In 1539, Ferdinand de Soto, with 900 men, beside sea- 
men, from Cuba proceeded as far as the Chickasaw country, lat. 35 
or 56°, and in 15.2 died, and was buried on the bank of the Mis- 
sisippior Red river. Since this period this country has cften 
changed masters. | 

In 1773, Gen. Putnam, Capt. Enos, and Mr. Lyman, attempted 
a settlement on the Lousa Chitto, which failed. 


* The sonthern boundary of Tennessee is the 35th degree of N. lat. Aceording 
fo Melish’s map the eastern boundary, from Bear ereek to the gulf of Mexico, 
is almost xstraicht line, running N, and S. aud nearly coinciding with the me~ 
yidign of 88° 2L" WV, lon. 
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In 1779, the British took possession of the Natchez country, 
which at this period was settling fast by immigrations from the 
northern states. 

In 1795, when this state with Alabama, belonged to the state of 
Georgia, its legislature sold to 4 different companies about 
22,000,000 acres of its Jands; which were afterwards purchased 
principally by gentlemen in the middle and eastern states. Serious 
disputes followed concerning these lands, which after long contro- 
versy have been adjusted between purchasers and the United States. 

In 1800, the western part of Georgia, which now forms the states 
of Missisippi and Alabama. was erected into a territorial govern- 
ment, with the privileges usual o such povernments 

By treaty, in Dec. 1801, at fort Adams the Choctaw Indians re+ 
linquished to the United States all the land in Missisippi, between 
the old line of demarkation, established by the British, and the Mis- 
sisippi river, bounded S. by the 31st degree of lat. and N. by the 
Yazoo river. 

In March, 1817. the western part of the then Missisippi terri- 
tory, was erected, by act of Congress, into a state, and the eastern 
part into a terriorial government. which they named Alabama. 

Laws.) The fourth section of the act of Conyress admitting this 
state into the Union. provides. that every tract of land, sold by 
Congress, shall be exempt from any tax laid by the state, whether 
for state, county. town. parish or other purpose, for the term of 5 
years from the day of sale; and that the lands belonging to citi- 
zens of the United States, residing without the said state, shall 
never be taxed higher than the lands belonging to persons residing 
therein; and that no taxes shail be imposed on lands the proper: 
ty of the United States ; and that the river Missisippi, and the 
Navigable rivers and waters leading into the same, or into the gulf 
of Mexico, shall te common highways, and forever free, to all the 
citizens of the United States without any tax, duty, impost or toll 
therefor, imposed by the state. 

Pofiulation.) Exclusive of Indians, the population of this state 
in 1810, was 31,306. In 1816, it was 44,208, of whom 20,547. 
were slaves. A very considerable number of emigrants are an- 
nually removing into this state. The present population probably 
exceeds 50,000. 

Literature.) Jefferson College in the town of Washington wes 
incorporated in 1802. An edifice 17u feet by 40 has been erccted 
for the accommodation of students, but the institution cannot yet 
be ranked hyher than a respectable academy. Another college 
has been recently incorporated at Shieldsborough. There are 
academies at Natchez, Monticello, and Woodville. 

Bank.| A bank is established at Natchez with a capital of 
$3,000,000, having several branches. 

Chief Fowns.| Natcuez, in Adams county, stands on the east 
bank of the Missisippi, 320 miles above New-Orleans, by the 
course of the river, and 156 by land. The principal division of 
the town stands on a bluff, elevated upwards of 150 fect above the 
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surface of the river. In consequence of a bend in the Missisippi, 
at this place, the whole force ofthe current is thrown against the 
base of the bluff, and is gradually undermining it. Parts of the 
bluff have fallen in repeated instances, and in 1805, several houscs 
were buried. The town is regularly laid out. The houses have 
an air of neatness, though few are distinguished for elegance or 
size. Toenable the inhabitants to enjoy the evening air, almost 
every house has a piazza and balcony. The greater part of the 
business is transacted at the landing, where boats can load and un- 
load with safety and convenience. Sea vessels come up the Mis- 
sisippi as far as Natchez; but the voyage is tedious, and of late 
years not often attempted. Cotton is the grand staple of the 
country in the vicinity. The income of the original planters is 
princely ; from 5000 to 30,000 dollars per annum. The country 
for the space of 20 miles In the rear of the town is settled, and the 
plantations generally contain from 400 to 1000 acres. The plan- 
ters are distinguished for their wealth, luxury, and hospitality. 
Population in 1810, 1,511. It now probably exceeds 3000. 

_ Washington, about 6 miles east from Natchez, also in Adams 
county, was for 15 years, the seat of government for the Missisippi 
territory. It stands on the bank of St. Catherine creek, ina 
healthy pleasant situation. Washington has many allurements as 
a summer’s residence over any town near the Missisippi river, 
south of Tennessee. It is placed in a well cultivated neighborhood, 


the water is excellent, the adjacent country is agreeably diversified . 


with hill and dale, and no stagnant waters in its vicinity. Popula- 
tion, in 1810, 524. 

Monticello, on Pearl river, in Lawrence county, is the present 
seat of government for the state of Missisippi. The position of 
Monticello is nearly central, with respect to that part of the state 
in which the Indian title is extinct; and is in a high, dry, healthy 
situation. The town is of very recent date, and the population 
small. Lat. 3133 N. lon. 90 W. 

The other towns in the state are small, and distinguished only 
as being the seats of justice for the respective counties. 

Roads and Canal" The 5th section of the act of Congress by 
which this state was admitted into the union, provides that 5 per 


cent of the nett proceeds of the lands lying within the state, which: 


shall be sold by congress, shall be reserved for making public roads 
and canals ; of which three fifths are to be applied to those objects, 
within the state, under the direction of the state legislature, and 
two fifths to the making of a road or roads leading to the state, under 
the direetion of Congress. It is provided, however, that the ap- 
plication of these funds to this object shall not commence, until 
after payment is completed of the 1,250,000 dollars due to the 
state of Georgia, nor until after payment of the stock which has 
been created for the indemnification of certain claimants of public 
Jands in the Missisippi territory. Similar provisions have been 
made by Congress in favor of all the new states. 
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Indians.|_ The Choctaws, or Flat-Heads, occupy the country be- 
tween the ‘Tombigbee and the Missisippi, bounded north by the coun- 
try of the Chickasaws, and south by a line running a little below the 
parallel of 32°. A small part of this territory is In the state of Ala- 
bama, but it lies principally in Missisippi. The number of the Choc- 
taws is estimated at 20,000. Within a few years they have made 
great advances in agriculture, and other.arts of civilized life. They 
raise corn and different kinds of pulse, melons, and cotton also. In 
one ycar they spun and wove 10,000 yards. An ingenious Choctaw, 
for a series of years, raised his own cotton, made wheels, cards, &c. 
spun it, wove it,and made it into clothing. The Choctaws raise a 
went many cattle. They have laid aside hunting as a business, 

ough they sometimes engage in it for amusement. 

They speak very reverentially of the Supreme Being; but have 
ho exterior worship. Polygamy is very common; there is no mar- 
riage ceremony, and their morals, in this respect, are very corrupt. 
Till within a few ycars they did not bury their dead, but left the 
bodies on scaffolds, erected before their doors, till the flesh was con- 
sumed. Their government is entirely advisory. They are divided 
into three tribes, each of which has achief. The tribes are subdivid- 
ed into clans. The individuals of different clans do not intermarry. 

The Choctaws have strong tendencies towards a civilized state. 
They are friendly to travellers, for whose accommodation they have 
established a nuraber of public inns, which for neatness and accom- 
mnodations actually excel many among the whites. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in 
June, 1818, established a missionary station among the Choctaws, 
which they have named Exurot, after the celebrated New-England 
missionary of that name. The scat of this mission is about 400 miles 
southwesterly, from BratnerD, the missionary station among the 
Cherokees. It is near the Yalo Busha creek ; about 30 miles above 
its junction with the Yazoo. It is in a fine country, in a situation 
supposed to be salubrious, and by the Yalo Busha, the Yazoo, and the 
Missisippi, will have a water communication with Natchez and New- 
Orleans. The half breeds and natives, appear highly gratified, and 
treat the missionaries with much kindness. The necessary buildings 
for the mission are now building at the expense of the United States. 
“ The territory of the Chickasawe is included within the chartered 
limits of the states of Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missisippi. More 
than halfisin Missisippi. It is bounded W. by the Missisippi 
river; N.by the Ohio; E by Tennessee river and Alabama terri- 
tory, and S. by the country of the Choctaws. ‘The boundary line 
commences on the Missisippi, a little below lat, 34° N. proceeds up 
this river to the entrance of the Ohio; up the Ohio to the junction 
of the Tennessee ; up the Tennessee to Cany creek, about 20 miles 
below the Muscle Shoals; up Cany creek to its source; thence Ina 
line to the Tombigbee ; down this river to the mouth of Oketib- 
ba, in about Jat. 35°, where it meets the Choctaw line; and trom this 
point in a northwest direction, to its commencement on the Missi- 
sippi. <A large portion of the country is very fertile and valuable. 
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They have by a late treaty ceded a large tract of the northern part 
of their territory (o the United States. 

The Chickasaws. according to the statement of the United States 
agent for this tribe, consist of 6.456 souls, of whom 680 are war- 
tiors.. There are 4 mdes to t female. This inequality 1s attributed 
to the practice of poiyyamy, which is extremely prevalent among 
this tribe. 

The Chickasaws have always been the warm friends of the United 
States, and are distinguished for their hospitality. Some of the chiefs 
possess numerous negro slaves, and annually sell several hundred 
eattle and hogs. Tne nation resides in eight towns, and like ebeir 
neighbors, are considerabiy civilized. The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, have in contemplation t> 
speedy establishment of a mission among these Indians, preparations 
for which are already made. 

Commerce and Manufactures.| Cotton is the principal article 
of exportation. Tobacco and indigo were formerly raised for ex por- 
tation, but the former is ncarly, and the latter entirely, abandoned by 
the planters. Most of the flour and prain used in the scttlements on 
the Missisippi, is purchased from the Kentucky boats. In 1810, 
the manufactures of this state, were valued at $419,073. 


* 


CHAP. II. 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


. CLIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AGRICULTURE, 
RIVERS, NATURAL CURIOSITIES, ZOOLOGY. 


Climate. The border of the gulf of Mexico, near the mouth of 
the Pascayoula river. is esteemed among the most salubrious places 
in that climate. The country is high, dry, and refreshed by breezes 
from the sea. Here many persons retire from New-Orleans in We 
summer months, 

On the Missisippi, if the parts immediately adjacent to the river 
are excepted, the country from the Yazoo to the southern bounclary 
of the state, is salubrious. The surtuce is dry and waving; little or 
no marshy land exists; and the spring and well water are excellent. 
The inhabitants arc sa:d to enjry as much health as is common in 
other parts of the world in the same latitude. From September to 
April the weather is uniformly pleasant. 

The Indian country enjoys as fine and healthy a climate as any on 
the continent. 

Face of the Country.) The southern part of the territory, for about 
100 miles from the guilt of Mexico, is mostly a flat country, with 
occasional hills of moderate elevation, and is covered with forests of 
the long leaved pine, interspersed with cypress swamps, open prai- 
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Pies, and inundated marshes. A considerable portion of this part is 
susceptible of cultivation. The soil is generally sandy, sometimes 
gravelly and clayey. In proceeding north the face of the country be- 
comes more elevated and agrevably deversified. The growth of 
timber consists of poplar, hickory, oak, black walnut, sugar maple, 
buckeye, elm, &c. The soil is a deep vegetable mould of surprising 
fertility, and the surface agreeably undulating. 

At Loftus’ heights in the S. W. corner of the state a ridge of land 
commences, and pursues a northeastern course into the Indian coun- 
try, separating the waters which flow into the Buffalo, the Homo- 
chitto and the Yazoo, from those which empty into the Amite and the 
Pearl. Though this ridge is not very elevated, there 1s a sensible 
differeace of climate on the opposite sides. 

Soiland Agriculture.| The counties lying west of the dividing 
ridge, and berdcring upon the Missisippi, are the most fertiie parts 
of the state in possession of the whites. The western border of this 
section is formed by the banks of the Missisippi. This border is 
intercepted by the hilly land reaching the river, as at Walnut hills, 
Grand Gulf, Natchez, White cliffs, and Loftus’ heights. There are 
many other places where the biuffs approach within a very short dis- 
tance of the Missisippi. The most extensive bottoms in this tract are 
at Palmyra, below the mouth of the Yazoo; betweeh Bayou Pierre and 
Cole’s creek; between Villa Gayosa and Natchez, and between the 
White cliffs and Loftus’ heights. These bottoms are liable to an 
annual inundation from the Missisippi. The whole extent of the 
surface thus inundated, between the mouth of the Yazoo and the 
southern boundary of the state, is estimated at.600 square miles. The 
hilly or broken country rises like a buttress from this plain, produc- 
ing a country of waving surface, though no part of its extent is very 
elevated. There are but few places in the United States where 
the soil affords more diversity than does the country watered by the 
Yazoo, Big Biack, Homochitto. Buffalo, and the numerous streams 
in their vicinity. No part of the earth is more congenial than this 
region to the growth of cotton. This useful plant flourishes luxu- 
riantly in this warm and waving soil. After leaving the level inun- 
dated bottoms of the Missisippi, and ascending the bluffs, and for 10 
oy 15 miles into the interior, the surface of the country is generally . 
composed of rich loam, and thickly timbered with a great variety of 
trees. There are few spots in the world where the forcsts present a 
greater number of species. | 

Upon land thus richly clad by nature, have arisen the fine farms 
that now pour such abundant wealth into the lap of their owners, 
Cotton is at this time, and perhaps will ever remain the staple of this 
country. Tobacco and indigo have both been cultivatd, and the 
former nearly, and the latter entirely abandoned by the planters. 
Maize, or Indian corn, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, and a great 
variety of other vegetables may be cultivated successfully. The 
apple, peach, fig, and plum are the most common truit. The cu'ti- 
vation of cotton, however, ts attended with such enormous profits, — 
that geain, and fruits which can be brought down the Missisippi, will 
probably for a long ume be neglected. 
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Labor is almost exclusively performed by slavcs. A good negre 
from 20 to 30 years of age, will command from 800 to 1200 dollars. 
A prime slave will attend about 3 acres of cotton, which will yield an 
annual nett profit of from 230 to 260 dollars; the clear profit of the 
full grown male slaves will average about 200 dollars, after deduct- 
ing the expense of food and clothing. Land is very high in the 


settlements along the Missisippi, from Yazoo river to the southern. 


boundary of the state. Cotton is planted about the middle of Feb- 
fuary ; corn, from March to July, according to the convenience of 
the cultivator. ‘The sugar cane is sometimes planted as high up as 
Natchez, but not with the same success as is experienced at Baton 
Rouge. The Homuchitto river may, for the present be considered 
as the northern boundary of the suyar reyion. 

The Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians possess about two thirds of 
the wholc territory. ‘Ihe tracts possessed by these tribes, comprise 
some of the finest parts of the state, abounding with extensive and 
beautiful prairies. The country in particular, included between the 
Yazoo, and ‘ennessec on the east, and the Missisippi on the west, is 
represented as incomparably rich and beautiful, well watered and 
healthYul. 

Rivers.| The Missisippi forms the western boundary of the state 
from lat. 31 to 35 N. 300 miles in a right line, but by the course of 
the river near 600 miles. | 

The Yazoo river rises in the Chickasaw country, near the Ten- 
nessee boundary, in lat. 35; and pursuing a southwest course falls 
into the Missisippi, 12 miles above the Walnut hills, and 142 
above Natchez. It is 280 yards wide at its mouth, of a gentle care 
rent, and navigable about 100 miles. it waters that part of the state 
lying between the Tennessce boundary, the Missisippi, and the road 
leading from the Muscle Shoalsto Natchez. Some exeellent land 
lies upon the margin of this river, but the banks are subject to in- 
undation. The river runs almost entirely within the Indian coun- 
try. The missionary settlement among the Choctaws is on a 
branch of this river. ; 

Big Black river has its source in the Chickasaw country between 
the head waters of the Yazoo and Pearl rivers, and pursuing aS. W, 
course for about !70 miles, enters the Missisippi above the Grand 
Gulf, 50 miles above Natchez. It 18 naviyable about 70 miles in 
wet seasons. Like all other streams wiich drdin the high table 


Jand between the Missisippi and Vombigbee rivers. the land upon - 


she head waters of the Biy Black is stemle pine woods. As che river 
approaches the Missisippi, the coil upon its banks improves, and 
becomes very fertile. 

Bayou Pierre enters the Missisippi 10 miles below the mouth 
of the Big Black. Next in order, proceeding down the river, are 
cole’s Creek, Fairchud’s creck, und St. Catherine creek. 

Homochitto river rises in the borders of the Indian country, near 
the N.E. part of Amite county. Its general course is southwest ; 
this river forms the limit between the couutics of Amite and 
Kranklin, and between Adams and Wilkinson. It enters the Mis- 
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sisippi above Fort Adams. For about 15 miles from its mouth, the 
banks of the Homochitto are annually overflowed, and are unfit for 
acttlement. Some of the most wealthy settlementsin the state are 
upon this river and its tributary creeks. All the varietics of soil in 
the state of Missisippi may be seen on this stream, and almost every 
species of forest tree growing in Louisiana may be found in its 
woods. 

The river Buffalo rises in Amite county. flows through Wilkin- 
son county in nearly a western direction, and falls into the Missi- 
sippi two miles above Fort Adams at Loftus’ heights. The soil, 
general aspect of the country, and natural productions, differ but 
little from those of the Homochitto. 

On the east side of the dividing ridge, which commences in the 
southwest corner of the state, and traverses the country in a north- 
easterly direction, the first river of consequence is the mite. 
This river rises in the N. E. extremity of the county of the same. 
name, pursues a southerly course into the stute of Louisiana, and 
unites with the Ibberville. 40 miles above the entrance into lake 
Maurepas. The country on the head waters of this river is hilly, 
healthy, and well timbered. 

Pearl river is the largest stream between the Mobile and the 
Missisippi. It risen in the Choctaw country, and pursuing a 
southerly course, empties into the Rigolets, or channel of commu: 
Nication between lake Ponchartrain and lake Borgne. In the south- 
ern part of its course it is the boundary between Missisippi and 
oo The navigation of the river is much impeded by shal-. 
ows. | 

Pascagoula river rises In the Choctaw country, and drains a. 
space between the Pearl, Tombigbee and Mobile rivers. It emp- 
ties inta the gulf of Mexico about 40 miles W.of Mobile bay. The 
principal branch of the Pascagoula, is the CAickisawha, which 
rises in the Choctaw country, and running south receives the river 
Leaf about 8 miles below the 31° of N. lat. The united stream 
takes the name of the Pascagoula, and flows S. E. by S. 40 miles, 
and falls intothe gulf of Mexico. The Pascagoula and its branches 
are navigable for vessels drawing 4 feet water more than 50 miles, 
and for boats 150. Dog river empties into the estuary of the Pas- 
cagoula from the east. 

The Jennessce river forms the boundary of this state on the. 
N. E. for a short distance. The western branches of the Zomdig- 
bce rise in this state. 

Natura! Curiosities.| About 300 miles N. E. of Natchez are 
immense beds of oyster shells, extending at intervals through a 
distance of 12 miles. The shells do not cover the surface of the 
earth merely, but form a constituent part of the hills or plains in 
which they are found. 
© Under this head may also be mentioned the Tillandsea or Spanish 
moss which is met with in the Choctaw nation about 300 miles 
from New-Orleans. This singular vegetable attaches itself to the 
branches of trees and hangs loosely from them in great abundanees 
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Jts color is nearly that of dressed flax. It throws a gloom over 
the aspect of naiure, as it covers almost every tree of the forest. It 
is used by the inhabitants universaliy for making mattresses and 
answers the purpose as weil as hair * 

Zoology.) Game is scarce ; but gers, bears, wolves, wild cats, and 
foxes are tauid in the forests skirting the Missisippi. The alligator 
inhabits the streams south of lat 32°. They are destructive to hogs, 
dogs, and other animals which venture into the water, or approach 
the margins of r'vers, The teeth of this animal are short and ir 
Fregular.and the jaws remarkably strong. Ifthey once get hold of 
their prey, they never suffer it to escape. They olten bask on the 
shore, or on logs, where they sleep On the approach of rainy 
weather, they make a bellowing noise which may be heard at the 

- distance of haifa mile. When they are found ata distance from 
the water, they defend themselves to the last extremity. The Gou/- 
Jre is the resident of the pine barrens. The shell is about 15 feet 
long, and !2 inches wide. It lives principally under ground. The 
Murena Siren is troublesome to rice planters. 1t cuts holes through 
their dams im the night aud lets off the water. 
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CHAP. I, 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, WAME, DIVISIONS AwD POPULATION, ORIG- 
INAL POPULATION, HISTORICAL EPOCHS, ANTIQUIVIES, RE- 
LIGION, GOVERNMENT, INDIANS, MILITIA, REVENUE, May- 
NERS AND CUSTOMS, LANGUAGE, COLLEGES, ACADEMIES AND 
SCHOOLS, CHIEE TOWNS, MANUPVACTURES, COMMERCE, 


Extent.) Length 430 miles. Breadth 204 miles. Between 
fon. 81°, 30 and 96°, 30’ W. Lat 35° and 36°, 30 N. 

Boundaries.) On the N. by Kentucky, and part of Virginia ; E. 
by North-Carolina; S. by Georgia, Alabama, and Missisippi; 
W. by the river Missisippi. Its shape is rhomboidal. 

Name.} This state takes its name fram its principal river. The 
Indians are said to have given this name to the river on account of 
its curvature, which gave to their imaginations the form of QD fie 
dian sfioon, which is the meaning of the name. 

Divisions and Population.| These are given in the following ® 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL TABLE. 


EAST-TENNESSEE. 
Countiey. Population. Chief towna, 
Anderson 3.959 Clinton 
Bicdsoe 8.839 Pike 
Biount 3,259 Marysville 
Campbell 2,668 Jacksonburg 
Carter 4,190 Ebzabethtown 
Claiborne 4,798 Tazewell 
Cocke 5,154 Newport 
Granger 6,397, Rutledge 
Greene 9,713 Greeneville 
Hawkins 7,643 Rogersviile 
Jefferson 7,309 Dandridge 
Knox 10,171 Kovxville 
Rhea 2,504 Washington 
Roane 5,581 Kingston 
_ Sevier 4,595 Sevierville 
Sullivan 6,847 Blountsville 
Washington 7,740 Jonesborough 
Total 17 101,367 
WEST-TENNESSEE. 
Counties, Population. Chief towns. 
Bedford 8,282 Shelby ville 
Davidson 15,608 Nashville 
Dickson . 4,516 Charlotte 
Franklia 5,730 Winchester 
Giles 4,546 Pulaski 
Hickaman 2,583 Vernon 
_ Humphries 1,511 Reynoldsburgh 
Jackson 5,401 Williamson 
Lincoln 6,104 Fayetteville 
Montgomery 8,021 Clarkesville 
Maury 10,559 Columbia 
A verton 5,643 Monroe 
Robertson 7,270 Springfield 
Rutherford (10,265 MunrreEsBornovucn 
Summer 13,792 Gallatin 
Smith 11,649 Dixon’s Springs 
Stuart 4,262 Dover 
Wilson 11,952 Lebanon 
Williamson 13,158 Franklin 
White 4,028 Sparta 
Warren 5,725 M‘ Minville 
Total 2: 160,360. 
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Since the last census was taken, Greenville and JWayne counties 
have been incorporated. 

The first inhabitants of this state migrated chiefly from N. Carolina 
and Virginia ; many from other statcs, and from Europe, have since 
scttled here. j 

This state sends siz representatives to Congress. 

Original Poftulation.| Like most of the western countries, its 
original inhabitants, who seem, by the abundant remaining monu- 
ments, to have occupied it for several centurics, are supposed to have 
at length migrated to Mexico, or been destroyed by war, pestilence, 
or some other judgment of heaven. 

Historical Efochs.| About the middle of the last century, the 
Shawanee Indians, who lived on Savannah river, in Georgia, re- 
moved and settled on the Cumberland river, near the present site 
of Nashville. They were not suffered, however, long to remain in 
this fine country ; but were driven off by the more powerful Chero- 
kees. 

This country was included in the second charter granted by 
Charles IJ. to the proprietors of Carolina; and in a subsequent di- 
vision it was made a part of North-Carolina. 

Its situation was so remote from the sea board, beyond rude 
mountains, and exposed to savages, that no settlement of white 
people was begun, till near the commencement of the revolutionary 
war. The first settlers stationed themselves on the Watauga river. 
Here they continued several years unnoticed by the government of 
North-Carolina, and under no laws but their own. Their operations 
in the war were connected with those of the western setulers of Vir- 

inia. 

‘ The year 1776, was signalizcd by a formidable invasion bg the 
Cherokees. Their intention was to depopulate the country, as far 
as the Kanhawa, because this brave people had rejected, with a noble 
firmness and indignation, the proposals of Henry Steuart and Alex- 
ander Cameron to join the British standard, and were almost 
unanimous in their resolution to support the measures of Congress. 
This invasion issued ina total defeat of the Indians. The first ap- 
pearance of any persons from this district, in the public councils of 
North-Carolina, was in the convention that formed the constitution 
of that state, in 1776. 

Tennessee became a distinct territorial government in 1790, and | 
in 1796, was erected in due form into an independent state, making 
the 16th in the union. 

Axntiquities.| Vestiges temain of ancient dwellings, towns, and 
fortifications, with mounts, barrows, utensils, and images, wherever 
the soil isof a prime quality and convenient to water, throughout the 
country. The growth of forests over these relics demonstrates, that 
the country was evacuated at least 500 years ago, and more proba- 
bly nearer 1000. ° 

. The bodies of two of these people were discovered in the autumn 
of 1810, in Warren county ; one of a man, the other of a child, to 
appearance about 4 years old. They were 4 feet below the surface, 
in a situation perfectly dry, the earth being a mixture of copperas, 
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alam, sulphur, nitre, &c. Their skin was preserved, though its 
original complexion could not be ascertained ; and their hair, which 
wasauburn. ‘The child was deposited in a basket, well wrought of 
smooth splits of the reed ; (arundo gigantica ;) and several singular 
species of cloths, as well &s deer skins, dressed and undressed, were 
wrapped round and deposited with them, and two fcather fans, and a 
curious belt. 

Religion.| The most numerods denominations of Christians in 
this state are Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians. There are a 
few societies of the Scotch Seceders, and a few Friends. Many of 
the preachers are persons of limited attainments in learning ; whose 
discourses consequently, are bettercalculated (d-excite the passions, 
than to enlighten the understanding. But great good, it is appre. 
hended, hasbeen done by their instrumentality. 

The buildings erected for public worship, are very ordinary. Ja 
a new country splendid edifices are not to be expected. But from 
the increase of population and wealth in ‘Fennessee, which contains 
many professors of religion, larger and more convenient places for . 
public worship, will doubuless soon be erected. 

Government.| By the constitution of this state, formed in 1796, 
the legislative authority is vested in a general assembly, consisting 
of a senate and house of representatives. The number of repre- 
sentatives is to be fixed once in seven years, by the legislature, ac- 
cording tothe number of taxable inhabitants, who arc to be num- 
bered septennially. 

The scnators are never to be less than one third, nor more than 
one half the number of the representatives, and are to be chosen 
upon principles similar to those for the choice of representatives. 
‘he election for members of both houses is biennial. Having been 
three years in the state, and one in the county, immediately preceed- 
ing election, possessing 200 acrcs of land in the county, and being 2} 
years of age, rendcr a man eligible to a seat in either branch of the 
legislature. Each hotse may choose its own officers, judge of the 
qualifications and elections ot its own members, and make its own 
rules. Neither house can adjourn for more than three days without 
the other. Bills may originate in either house—shall have three 
seycral readings, and being once rejected, shall not be passed into a 
law the same session. 

No person holding an office under the authority of the United 
States can have a seat in the general assembiy, nor can any person 
huld more than one lucrative office at the same time. 

The executive powcr of the state is vested in a governor, who is 
chosen by the electors who eicct the members of the legislature ; the 
person having the highest number of votes is chosen, Contested * 
elections for governor are determined by both houses. 

‘The governors are to be chosen biciunially, and are eligible six 
years out of cight—are commanders in chict of the army and navy, 
except inthe service of the Unitcd Siates. . 

Every freeman of 21 years of age, possessing a freehold in the 
county. and having been an inhabitant uf the state fcr six montis 
preceding, may votc fer the members of the legislature. The house 
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of representatives have the sole power of impeaching, and the senaté 
of trying impeacaments. The judicial power is vested in courts of 
law and equity. County officers are, sheriffs, coroners, trustees, and 
constables. Military officers are to be elected by persons subject 
to military duty. Ministers of the gospel are not eligible to a seat in 
the leyislature. No person who denies the existence of God ora 
future state can hold any civil office. The oath of allegiance and 
of office is to be taken by persons holding any office of trust or 
* profit. | 

When two thirds of the general assembly think it necessary to 
amend or change the constitution, they are to recommend to the 
electors at the next election of members to the general assembly, 
to vote for a convention, and if there is a majority of votes for it, 
the general assembly, at their next session, shall call a convention, 
which shall consist of as many members as the general assembly, 
and be chosen in the same manner. They may revise or change 
the constitution. The constitution closes with a declaration of 
rights, 

Indians] Apartof the Cherokees inhabit the southeastern cor- 
ner of this state. The body of this nation is in the N. W. part of 
Georgia, and a few in the N. E. part of Alabama. The tract of 
country belonging to the Cherokees, before their late cessions were 
made to the U. States, was 250 miles greatest length, and from 100 
to 150 broad, comprising about 24,000 square miles, generally of an 
excellent soil, in a fine healthy climate, variegated with mountains 
and plains, watered by the Tennessce, and its northern and south- 
ern branches, and the head branches of some of the rivers that pass 
into the gulf of Mexico. 

The population of this country, in 1809, was 12,395 Cherokees, 
half of whom are of mixed blood, beside 583 negro slaves, and 341 
whites. They have since increased to 14,500 souls, They had 
property in horses, cattle, sheep, pioughs, mills, &c. estimated at 
about $570,000. They had 65 villages and towns, of about 500 
souls ineach. A part of this tribe has lately migrated and settled on 
the Arkansaw river, in Arkansaw territory. In 1805, by the 
treaty of Tellico, and by another treaty of March, 1819, a ces< 
sion of a part of their lands has been made to the U. States; 1n which 
were made a number of reservations of land (in the latter treaty, one 
ofa tract equal to 12 miles square,) as a school fund for the Chero« 

‘kee nation, tu be sold by the U. States, in the same manner as they 
sell their own Jands; and the proceeds vested, under the direction 
of the president of the U. States, in the most productive stocks ; the 
income to be applied by the president in the manner which he shall 
judge best calculatedto diffuse the benefits of education among the 
Cherokees on this side of the Missisippi. By these treaties a part 
of their territory, N. of the Tennessec, and E. of the Chatahouchy, 
have been ceded to the U. States. 

The character of the Cherokees for courage, fidelity, hospitality, 
and cleanliness, stands high. They are generally of a fine figure, as 
to their persons, polite in their manners, and fond of learning, and 
impreveiments im the arts. ‘They are said universally to belicye in 
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the being of God, call him the Great Spirit, whose attributes are 
goodness and power. They never profane the name of God in their 
own language. ‘They have no words to express such profanity. 

In 1803, the Rev. Gideon Blackburn, a respectable and enterpris- 
ing minister of Marysville, Tennessee, projected a plan for the im- 
provement of this nation, to which he obtained the sanction of the 
government of the United States, and of the Indians themselves, and 
in fulfilment of it, opened a school in the spring of 1804, by ap- 
pointment of the General assembly of the Presbyterian church, 
which he continued with uncommon zeal, ingenuity, and persever- 
ance; and with great success for four or five ycars, till his means 
were exhausted, and he constrained to abandon his enterprise. His 
labors have not been lost. They have helped to prepare the way 
for the more permanent establishment made by the “ American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions,” in 1817. 

Their establishment is in the district of Chickamaugah, ona 
creek of this name, which runs intothe Tennessee. The village, 
compnising the buildings and improvements belonging to the estab- 
lishment, received the name of BraixExp, in 1818, from an affec- 
tionate respect to the memory of that best of missionaries, and of men, 
Rev. David Brainerd. It is on the southerly side of the Tennessee 
river, 6 miles distant in the nearest course, 15, as the creek, on which 

_it stands, runs, and which js boatable to the village; 140 miles S. W. 
ot Knoxville, 7 E. of the Lookout mountain ; 1CO E. of Huntsville; 
155 N. W. of Athens, 2 miles N. of the north line of Georgia) The 
buildings, erected at the expense of the government of the U. States, 
are a mission house, school housc, dining hall, and kitchen, and 
several smaller buildings, with a grist mill. 

The school consisting (May, 1818) of 47 scholars, Cherokees, is 
taughton the Lancastrian plan, and the progress of these youths in 
their studies has been highly creditable to themselves, and to their 
instructors, and very gratifying and encouraging to their patrons, and 

.to the public. A considerable tract of excellent land is attached 
to this establishment, about 50 acres of which are under productive 
cultivation. | 

There is another respectable mission, established in this nation in 
1801, by the Moravians, at Springplace, in Georgia, 55 miles S. E. 
of Brainerd, and 120 N. W.of Athens. Mr. Hicks, the best in- 
formed, and most influential chief in the nation, belongs to the Mo- 
raviap church, at this station. His conversion is among the precious 
fruits of this mission. 

T he Chickasaws, who inhabit on the E. bank of the Missisippi, S, 
of West-Tennessee, possessed a large tract of some of the best lands 
in this western country, lying between the Missisippiand Tennessee, 
S, of Duck river, in the state of Tennessee. This tract has lately 
been ceded to the U. States. | 

Militia.} There are several companies of cavalry in the state, 
and some of infantry, which are tolerably expert ; though in gen- 

_eral, the militia are far from being well disciplined. The number 
on the militia rolls, in 1817, was 29,195. They would make ex- 
, VOE, I. 
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celient partizan warriors. Their hands and their eyes are familiar 
with the rifle. And they are too near the aboriginals, and too well 
acquainted with the wilderness, not to understand scouting. They 
are hardy and used to privations, and must prove forraidable to any 
enemy, that should attempt an invasion of their territory or of their 
rights. 

"Revenue This is raised by taxation. But the taxes are low. 
Each 100 acres of Jand pays annually to the state only 122 cents ; 
a free poll, the same ; and a slave, 25. Though there is commonly 
a county tax of nearly the same amount. And every merchant, or 
pediar, pays 20 dollars a year in each county, where he exhibits his 
goods for sale. 

Manners and Customs.) In these particulars there is a greater 
resemblance between Tennessee and the southern states, than the 
northern, Thecharacter of the inhabitants, however, is not yet com- 
pletely developed. Some practices, once ascendant, are dis- 
continued. Billiards, so inauspicious to morals, are effectually pro- 
scribed ; and gambling generally isless prevalent than formerly. 
Several years ago the assembly passed an act against the barba- 
- yous custom of duelling, disfranchising the parties concerned : since 
which no duel has occurred. On the whole the state of society is 
improving. 

Language.) The national language is used universally. Foreign- 
ers, coming by single families, and not in’ companies, as in some 
parts of the union, cannot preserve their different dialects, but 
are under a necessity of conforming to the language of the place. 

Colleges, Academies,and Schools.) Acts of incorporation were 
passed, by the ¢erritorial government in 1794, for ‘three colleges in 
Last-Tennessce ; one in Washington county, one in Greene, and 
the other in Knox. The first, called Washington college, is with- 
out funds; though numbers of youths have been educated there, 
under the tuition of the Rev. president Doak, who deserves well for 
his assiduity. ‘The second, called Greenville college, has some en- 
dowments, and is ina flourishing condition. It has about 75 students. 
Efforts are making to increase the library of this rising and impor- 
tant seminary, and to furnish it with a better apparatus. It is situ- 
ated about 3 miles S. of the town of Greenville, in the S. E. corner 
of the state, in the near vicinity of 5 other states. Its president is 
the Rey, Charles Coffin, D. D.” The thirdis near Knoxville, and 
not at present in operation. It is, however, entitled to the benefits 
of a donation from congress, which, there is an expectation, will pro- 
duce to it a capital of 50,000 dollars. And it is understood that some- 
addition has been made by subscriptions from the people in that 
vicinity. — 

In West-Tennessee, there is a college at Nashville, by the name 
of Cumberland college. The building erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the students is of brick, three stories high, and containing 22 - 
rooms with fire places, The president’s salary is 1500 dollars a 
ycar; who is assisted by a tutor at 1000. Connected with it isa 
preparatory school. This college is entitled to the proceeds of a 
, donation from congress, equal to that conferred on the college near 
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Knoxville, estimated as before mentioned, at 50,000 dollars. It has 
also some other property. 

The donation from congress for these colleges consisted of 
100,000 acres of land. Another 100,000 they conferred also for the 
support of academies, onc in each county. In 1806, a sale of thesc 
lands was authorized by a law of the state, at a dollar an acre, pay- 
able by ten equal annual instalments, without interest. 

Acts were also passed instituting an academy in cach of the.coun- 
ties then organized, and appointing trustees. But without waiting 
for a quotient of this dividend, several of the board of trustees, espec- 
ially in West-Tennessee, have already employed instructors, and 
their pupils are numerous. A spirit for education seems to be in- 
creasing. . 

Chicf Towns.) MurrFrexEsporovuay, in Rutherford county, W. 
Tennessec, 32 miles S. E. of Nashville, and 160 W.of Knoxville, 
has recently (1817) become the seat of the government of this state. 
Its situation is elevated, pleasant and healthful, well supplied with 
good water.* It has between 200 and 300 houses, and fast increasing. 
Its public buildings are of brick, and handsome. Here are a court 
house and jail, a bank, an academy and printing office, whence is 
issued a weekly paper, and an elegant brick Presbyterian church. 

KNoxvILLE isin the county of Knox, on the north bank of the 
Holston, named after major general Henry Kwox, is in lat. 35, 55 
N.; distant from Philadelphia, 638 miles; from Baltimore, 543; 
from Richmond, 458 ; from Nashville, 190 ; to each of which there 
is agood waggan road. The superior courts of judicature for the 
districtof Hamilton and the district federal courts for East-Tennessec, 
are held here twice a year, and county courts four times. 

It has a large and handsome court house of stone, 3 houses for 
public worship, for Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists. The 
number of inhabitants, in 1819, was about 1500. It is the largest 
town in East-Tennessec, has arespectable academy, and is to be the 
seat of East-Tennessce college, when it goes into operation. 

NASHVILLE, in West-Tennessec, on the south bank of Cumber- 
land river, lat. 36°, 4’, 190 miles W. of Knoxville, is the largest 
town in the state, having about 4000 inhabitants. It contains a hand- 
sche brick court house, a market house, and a bank ; and adjacent 
is the edifice of Cumberland college, not in operation. The federal 
circuit court for the state, and the federal district court tor West- 
Tennessee, are hcld here; as well as the various county and state 
courts. A respectable academy for young ladies, has been estab- 
Jished here. Houses of public worship for Presbyterians, Baptists 
and Methodists, one for each have becn built, and are respectably 
filled. Cottonisspun here by machinery, and there is also a manu- 
factory ofhemp. Meéstof the buildings, lately erected, are of brick. - 
People of business flourish here, and it is surrounded by a fertiie 
and increasing neighborhood. A steam boat navigation between 
this place and New-Orleans, is established, and a new road is open- 
ing through Madisonville to Natchez. 

Manufactures.| In East-Tennessee there arc several furnaces, 
forges, and bloomeries, for the manafacture of iron, a rolling and a 
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slitting mill, and two paper mills. In West-Tennessce there are 
also several furnaces and forges, and one or more bloomcries, and 
a paper mill; aiso several machines for the spinning of cotton; and 
several for the manufacture of hemp and cotton into bagging, as 
wellas ropewalks. Salt is also made in great quantities in this 
state. The value of the manufactures of this state, as estimated by 
Mr. Coxe, in 1810, was $3,615,029. 

Commerce} The principal exports from this state hitherto have 
been cotton and tobacco. Butthe pcople are beyinning to raise 
hemp in large quantities. Corn, potatoes, becf, pork, lard, and 
fowls, are carried in boats to New-Orlcans, to advantage. Many 
other articles would answer well. Potash is not made in the state ; 
though most of the wood is suitable for it. Cheese and butter are 
not exported, and the former not manufactured, though the country 
might afford both in great plenty. Flour and indigo, peach brandy, 
cider, and whisky, wool, feathers, and honey, might be added to 
the catalogue. 

The banks of Cumberland are as inviting to the ship builder, as 
those of Ohio; abounding with excellent materials. And the river 
rises high enough, in the wet scason, to float vessels of any dimen- 
sions. 

Goods imported are brought from Philadelphia and Baltimore 
to East-Tennessee in waggons; and to West-Tennessee princi- 
pally by waggons as far as Pittsburg, and then by water down the 
Ohio, and up the Cumberland. But Orleans sugar, and some other 
groceries, come up the Missisippi. The freightage to West-Ten- 
nessee by this channel, is about 53 dollars a hundred. Steam boats 
now facilitate importation and greatly lessen the expense. 

West-Tennessee is well situated to derive advantage from the 
commerce of the upper countries. It can easily supply itself with 
the commodities, which shall be exported from any of the vast re- 
gions about the Missouri, the Missisippi, and Ohio, and their nu- 
merous auxiliary channels; as well as supply them with certain 
articles, of which their climate forbids the cultivation. 

The Missisippl is at present the greatest outlet forexports. But 
it is expected a water communication, by means of two or more 
canals, will be opened with the Mobile ; between the Hiwassee and 
Coosee, for East-Tennessee, and between Occachappo and Tom- 
bigbce for West-Tennessee ; by which the distance to tide water, 
will be much shortened ; and importation in particular facilitated. 
It is expected also that the grand western canal now opening, which 
is to connect the western waters with the Hudson, through the 
lakes, will favorably affect the future commerce even of this state, 
as well as of Kentucky and Ohio. R 
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NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


GLIMATE AND SEASONS, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND 
AGRICULTURE, SALT SPRINGS, RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, Lor- 
ANY) ZOOLOGY, MINERALOGY, CURIOSITIES. 


Climate and Seasons.| The mountains which spread over this and | 
the neighboring states, have a great influence on Tennessee, and 
render it pleasant and healthful. It has been called the “ middle 
climate of the United States.” Between East and West- Tennessee 
there is a perceptible difference in the climate, though both are in 
the same latitude, the former is considerably colder than the latter. 
The season of vegetation conrmences 6 or 7 weeks sooner than in 
New-Hampshire, and continues as much later, making a difference 
of 3 months. 

Cumberland river has never been frozen over since 1797. In 
every winter there are cold days, and generally a few snows; 
though winters have passed since that period, in which there was 
too litde tobe measured. Ten inches is a deep snow, and 10 days 
an extraordinary term for its duration. 

Nor are the summers much hotter thanin New-England ; nor 
is the heat so sensibly felt. The nights are cooler, owing to their 
greater length. And as they are much shorter in winter, the gen- 
eral temperature Is more equable. 

Many parts of the state have proved as healthy as any section of 
the globe. It is healthy generally, except where there are stag- 
nant or sluggish waters, to generate noxious gases. In such places, 
intermittents occur, and other bilious diseases ; especially with 
the people newly settled in such situations. 

The piercing northerly winds that prevail during the winter in 
‘the Atlantic states, seldom affect the inhabitants on Cumberland 
river ; forthey have no great mountains to the northward or west- 
ward. The inhabitants of the Atlantic states are also subject to 
sudden changes in the atmosphere, arising from their vicinity to 
the ocean. The air that comes from the susface of the sea, espec- 
lally from the warm gulf stream in winter, must be very different 
in its temperature from the air that comes across the cold and high 
mountains ; but the great difference between the Cumberland set- 
tlers and the ocean, a8 many great mountains intervene, effectually 
secures them against the bad effects of those sudden’changes. 
Northeasterly storms never reach this country. 

Face of the Country.) The face of the country is greatly va- 
riegated, exhibiting many beautiful vallies, and some extensive 
tracts, which are either level or gently sloping, especially in West- 
Tennessee. But there are parts of it broken and unfit for cul- 
ture. 
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Cumberland mountain passes through the state obliquely, and 
divides it into two equal vallies, which are intersected by Cumber- 
land and Tennessee rivers. These rivers, in their northern course 
to the Ohio. where they both empty, converge, and their mouths 
are but 11 miles apart. One branch of the Tennessee rises in 
Wythe county, Virginia, and another in Georgia, and in its long 
course, and various branches,-spreads through two degrees of lati- 
tude. L[ast-Tennessee, in which is “the nucleus of the Allegany 
mountains,” is more broken than West-Tennessee ; where the 
mountains, in their western course, gradually subside, and termi- 
nate in a plain, before they reach the Missisippi. 

Parts of it are covered with aged forests ; purts destitute oftim- 
ber, called barrens; and there are many shrubberies, and muny 
parcels of open woods without undergrowth. 

Soil and Agriculture.] The soilis a mixture ; a great propor: 
tion of it clay. On Cumberland, Duck, and many of the rivers, it 
is of a very superior quality. 

Corn is produced in abundance. It is excellent for hemp. Cot- 
ton does well; and so does wheat and other small grain, where the 
land is nottoorich. It is tolerable for flax, and for sweet potatoes, 
as well as for the other kinds. Tobacco grows thriftily; it will 
answer also for upland rice, and for indigo. Vines, gardeh plants, 
and fruit trees, grow luxuriantly ; and, as far as experiments have 
been made, it produces the grasses, both for pastures and mead- 
ows. But of many of these articles the inhabitants are very pegli- 


nt. 
oe Salt Springs, &%c.]) Salt springs and licks are found in various 
places, especially in West-Tennessee, but no works are yet erected 
for the manufacture of salt. Esst-Tennessce is supplied with it 
from King’s works, or Preston’s, in Virginia. It is boated down 
the Holston by the North Fork. West-Tennessee is supplied 
partly, from the same source, down the Tennessee and up the 
Cumberland, partly from Louisiana; partly from tle: Wabash; 
where it sells at 75 cents a bushel; and partly from several works 
in Kentucky, boated down the Cumberland. Soample is the pro- 
vision made by the beneficent Creator, for a full supply of this in- 
dispensable commodity, that a scarcity can happen only through 
the negligence of man. 

“On the waters of*French Broad river, is a fine, large, cleat; 
medicinal, warm spring. Numbers of persons from the Carolinas: 
- Georgia, and the southern parts of Virginia, have experienced iG 
salutary effects in various complaints. When the improved state 
ef the country shall afford sufficient accommodations, this spring 
will probably be as much resorted to as those, of the back parts of 
Virginia, being more convenient to the southern states, and equally 
efficacious in healing diseases. The heat of the water is such, that 
at first going into it, it is hardly supportable.”* 


* Gov. Blount. 
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Rivers.) East-Tennessee is veined by a number of boatable riv- 
ers, all having a western direction into the Tennessee, Cumber- 
land and Missisippi rivers, the principal of which is the Holston. 
This river rises in Virginia ; and in Tennessee unites with a sec- 
ondary branch, called the North Fork, 100 yards wide at the mouth, 
and boatable 60 or 70 miles. 

Not far from their junction it receives the Watauga, from North- 
Carolina; and,a few miles above Knoxville, the French Broad, 
through a part of the same state, from South-Carolina. The lat- 
ter enters the state of Tennessee at a breach of the mountain, 
which constitutes its eastern limit; and is boatable nearly up to 
that place. From the southeast comes in the Pigeon, and from 
the northeast the Nolachucky; both boatable. 

Below Knoxville the Holston umtes with the Tennessee, which 
rises near the confines of Georgia, and is boatable 30 or 40 miles 
above this junction. 

Its junction with Clinch is lower, at the place called Southwest 
Point. Clinch rises among the mountains of Virginia ; boatable, 
as estimated, 200 miles. In Anderson county it receives Powell’s, 
a more westerly branch, boatable about 100 miles. 

Several rivers not enumerated, and many creeks; contribute their 
share towards the noble collection of waters. Here boats may 
convene from several points in tle Virginia line, and from near 
the limits of the Carolinas and of Georgia. 

From this grand confluence, the Tennessee, rolling on in a south~ 
western direction, receives the Hiwassee from Georgia; crosses 
the S. boundary of Tennessee at the northwest corner of Georgia . 
into the N. E. corner of Alabama; forming the arch ofa circle in 
this state of about 130 miles chord, usually called the Great Bend, 
recrosses the boundary at the N. W. corner of Alabama; crosses 
the state in a northern direction; and enters the Ohio through 
' the western extremity of Kentucky, 57 miles from the Missisippi, 

by a mouth 600 yards wide. 

From its entrance into the Ohio, to the Muscle shoals, 250 miles, 
the current is very gentle, and the river deep enough, at all sea- 
sons, for the largest row boats. The Muscle shoals are about 20 
miles inlength. The bed of the river, in this distance, consists of 
broken stones, easily removed, and the navigation will admit_of 
much improvement. At these shoals the river spreads to the 
width of 3 miles, and forms a number of islands, and is of difficult 
passage, except when there is a swell in the river. From this 
place to the Whirl or Suck, where the river breaks through the 
Great ridge, or Cumberland mountain, is 250 miles, the naviga- 
tion all the way excellent. 

The Whirl, as itis called, is in about lat. 35°. It is reckoned a 
greater curiosity than the bursting of the Potowmac through the . 
Blue Ridge. he river, which a few miles above is half a mile 
wide, is here compressed to the width of about 70 yards. Just as 
it enters the mountain, a large rock projects from the northern 
shore in an oblique direction, which renders. the bed of the river 
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still narrower, and causes a sudden bend; the water of the river is 
of course thrown with great rapidity against the southern shore, 
whence it rebounds around the point of the rock, and produces the 
whirl, which is about 80 yards in circumference. Boats pass the 
whirl without danger or difficulty. Such is the situation of the 
shore that boats ascending the river may be towed up. In less 
thana mile below the whirl the river spreads into its common 
width, and except the Muscle shoals, already mentioned, flows 
beautiful and placid, till it mingles with the Ohio. The Tennessee 
is among the larger rivers in the western country, and boatable 
about 1100 miles. 

West-Tennessee is still better watered. Besides being border- 
ed on the W. ty the Missisippi. and bisected by the Tennessee, 
the Cumberland ranges circuitously through 7 or 8 of its counties. 
It rises in Kentucky, and is navigable for boats more than 100 
miles before entering Tennessee, and 400 afterwards. It joins the 
Ohio 10 or 12 miles above the mouth of the Tennessee. 

Oby, a boatable river, proceeding from Cumberland mountain, 
unites with the Cumberland 4 miles after the entrance of the latter 
into the state. 

Lower down, perhaps 80 or 90 miles, the Cumberland receives 
from the southwest, a large fork, 100 yards wide at the mouth, anc 
boatable 40 or 50 miles, which, for want of another name, is call- 
edthe Cany Fork. It orignates on Cumberland mountain: west 
of which it receives Holly river, trom the northeast ; and after- 
wards Rocky river, from the southeast; another, called Falling 
Water, from the northeast ; and Collin’s river from the south. 

Stone river, from the southeast, enters the Cumberland 8 or 9 
mils above Nashville; boatable to Jefferson. 

Lower down, the Harpath comes in; and near Clarkesville the 
Red river, from the east. 

Elk river and Duck are also worthy of particular attention ; the for- 
mer entering the Tennessee near the Muscle shoals, and the latter 
lower down; both boatable a considerable distance. Between Duck 
river, and the Muscle shoals, S.‘of Tennessee river, is a body of 
6,000,000 acres of fine land, for sale, belonging to the United States. 

“Wolf, Hatchee, Forked Deer, Obion, and Reelfoot rivers dis- 
charge themselves immediately into the Missisippi. These rivers in 
general are deep, flow with a gentle current, and are unobstructed 
by rocks and rapids; most of them have exceedingly rich low 
grounds, at the extremity of which is a second bank, as on most of 
the lands of the Missisippi. Besides these rivers, there are scveral 
smaller ones, and innumerable creeks, some of which are navigable ; 
in short, there is hardly a spot in this country which is more than 20 
miles from a navigable stream.”’* 

_ Mountains.t | The mountains of this state are ribs of the Allegany. 
Stone, Yellow, Iron, Bald, Smoky, and Unaka mountains, are bames 
applied to different purtions of that grand ridge, which separates it 


* Gey, Blount. : t See Art. Face of the Country. 
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{from North-Carolina. Its general course, as well as that of most of 
the others, is nearly from the northeast to the southwest. 

The principal mountains between this and the Cumberland moun- 
tain, are Bay’s mountain, Copper ridge, Clinch mountain, Powell’s 
mountain, and Walling’s ridge. They are of great length, and ncar- 
ly parallel to each other, and between them are extensive and fertile 
vallies, several miles in width. 

Cumberland mountain is the largest eminence in the state. The 
surface of its summit is extensive, and much of it level. There are 
several roads across it, and setticrs along those roads. And though 
the soil is meagre, it answers for clover, small grain, and orchards. 
It gives origin to various rivers and creeks; some of which fall into 
the Clinch, some into the Tenncssee, and some into the Cumber- 
land. 

The Cumberland mountain, in its whole extent, from the Great 
Kanhawa to the Tennessee, consists of the most stupendous piles 
of craggy rocks of any mountain in the western country. In several 
parts of it, for miles, it is inaccessible evcn to the Indians on foot. In 
one place particularly, near the summit of the mountain, there is a 
most remarkable ledye of rocks, of about 30 miles in length, and 200 
feet thick, shewing a perpendicular face to the southeast, far more 
noble and grand than any artificial fortification in the known world, 
and apparently equal in point of regularity. 

West-Tennessec is not mountainous. Parts of it are broken with 
ridges and knobs, but much of it is sufficiently level. 

Botany.| The kinds of trees and plants found in this state, are 
poplar, hickory, black and white walnut, all kinds of oak, buckeye, 
beech, sycamore, black and honey locust, ash, hornbeam, elm, mul- 
berry, cherry, dogwood, sassafras, papaw, cucumber trec, coffee tree, 
and the sugar tree. In the eastern district is a species of pitch- 
pine, useful for boards, timber, and tar. The undergrowth, in 
many places, and especially in low grounds, is cane, some of which 
is upwards of 20 fect high, and so thick as to prevent any other 
plant from growing ; there are also Virginia and Seneca snakeroot, 
ginseng, Carolina pink, angelica, senna, lobelia, Indian physic, spice- 
wood, wild plum, crab apple, haws, hazlenuts, sweet anise, red bud 
ginger, spikenard, wild ‘hop, and grape vines. The glades are cov- 
ered with wiid rye, wild oats, clover, buffalograss, strawberries, and 
pea vines. ‘On the hills, at the heads of rivers, and in some high 
cliffs of Cumberland, are found majestic red cedars ; many of these 
trees are four feet in diameter, and 40 feet clear of limbs.* 

Zoology.| The bison, misnamed buffalo, which abounded in West- 
Tennessee, at the time of its first settlement by white people, has 
been long since totally exterminated. And no more can the hunter 
display among his trophies an elk’s skin, ora panther’s. Bears and 
wild cats also are becoming scarce, and beavers so rare as to be a 
curiosity. A remnant of woives still lurk in the forests, but seldom 
commit depredations upon sheep, probably, because, in so genial a 
climate, they acquire their sustenance on easier terms. 


* Gov. Blount. 
VOL. 1. 74 
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But the common deer is still so plenty, that venison bears but a 
modcrate price. And there is no scarcity of racoons, foxes, opos- 
suins, and gray squirrels. There is also an abundance of rabbits ; and 
sume ground hoys, called in New-England, woodchucks; and pule- 
cats, another appellation for skunks; and in East-Tennessce there is 
another species of squirrels, larger than the gray, of a yellowish hue, 
known by the name of fox squirrels. Beside these are ground squir- 
rels, flying squirrels, rats, mice, and moles, and a few mipxes. 

All the specics of birds common in the United States are found 
in this country. Wild turkjes continue in many parts to be numer- 
ous, as do partridges, which in New-England are perhaps with more 
propriety called quails. They seem indeed to increase, and in some 
years the pigeons are innumerable. There are a few pheasants, or 
New-England partridges, and scveral species of ducks. Parroquets 
are plenty in West-Tennessee, chiefly in the neighborhood of salt 
licks. Eagles, hawks, owls, and jays, common and carrion crows, 
and turkey buzzards, belong to the choir, as well as red birds, spar- 
rows, thrushes, humming birds, and a variety of others. 

The rivers contain various kinds of fish; some of them large and 
of anexcellent flavor. There are no trouts, and those called salmon, 
arc a specics different from the salmon of New-England. Some of 
the fish caught, are gars, eels, pike, catfish, buffalofish, drumfsh, 
red horse, &c. Some catfish have been caught that weighed upwards 
of 100 pounds ; and the western waters being more clear aud pure 
than the eastern rivers, the fish are in the same degree more firm 
and savory to the taste.* In 1799,a fish was caught in the Holston 
a few milcs below Knoxville, of a species unknown there. It was 
about 6 fect long. The scales, which were large and thick set, gave 
fire by collision with a flint like stcel.t 

Some alligators, but not of the largest dimensions, have “ worked 
ay passaye” up the Missisippi, Ohio, and Cumberland, to the Cany 

ork. 

Bones and teeth of the mammoth have been discovered in West- 
Tennessee, in several placcs. And in 1810, the bones of an extinct 
specics of clawed animals were found in a nitrous cave, in White 
county, one of the claws of which, though partly decayed, weighed 
a pound and an half. 4 

Mineralogy.| ron ore is found in abundance both in East aud 
West-Tennessee, enough for their own wants and to supply the 
lower countries, which are said to be destitute. Copperas is made 

in West-Tennessec, which contains a profusion of this mineral, as 
well as ofalum. A great deal of saltpetre is also manufactered in 
the state, from the nitrous caves; sold, generally, at 125 cents a 
pound. Some lead mines have been discovered. 

In the mountains there is a plenty of gritstone, from which good 
grindstoncs are made. In many places there are suitable rocks for 
millstones. In West-Tennessee are vast beds of slate, generally of 
a dark hue, and impregnated with bitumen. There is a variety 
excellent flint; different sulphurets; many beds of fossil coal, as 


- ° Gov. Blount. t Fisk. 
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well as indications, in innumerable placessof more. Marble is talk- 
ed of, and probally will be found in many places. But the priticipal 
rocks are limestone, which pervade almost tl.2 whole country. In 
West-Tennessee all quarries of whatever kind of rocks are horizontal. 
In East- Tennessee, they are generally inclined, but some are vertical. 

Curiositics | Caves are very numerous; there are also many 
streams of water, which, after running awhile upon the surface, are 
lost ina subterrancan passage. In White county, there is a mill 
on one of these subterranean streams, under ground. The country 
contains many petrifactions, of different kinds. In East-Tennessee 
there are several intermitting springs, and a remarkable one in the 
adjacent parts of Virginia. 

Under this head we mention the Enchanted Jfountain, about 2 
miles south of Brasstown,* on the borders of Tcunessec. 

There are on several rocks a number of impressions resem!.!ing 
the tracks of turkies, bears, horses, and human beings, as visible 
and perfect as they could be made on snow or sand. ‘The Jatter are 
remarkable for having uniformly 6 tocs cach; one only excepicc, 
which appears to be the print of a negro’s foot. By this we must 
suppose the originals to have becn the progeny of Titan or Anak. 
One of these tracks is very large, the length of the foot 16 inches, 
the distaice of the extremes of the outer tocs 13 inches, the proxi- 
mate breadth behind the toes 7 inches, the diamcter of the heel ball 
5. One of the horse tracks is likewise of an uncominon size, the 
transverse and conjugate diameters are 6 by 10 inches; perhaps the 
horse which the great warrior rode. That these are the real tracks 
of the animals they represent, appears from the circumstance ofa 
horse’s foot having apparently slipped several inches and recovered 
again, and the figures having all the same direction like the trail cf 
a company on a journey. Ifthese tracks are a dusus nature, the 
old dame never sported more seriously. If the operaticn of chance, 
perhajss there was never more apparent design. If done by art, they 
snight be intended to perpetuate the remembrance of some remark- 
able event of war or engagement fouyht on the ground. The vast 
heap’ of stoncs near the place, which are wombs of warfiors, slain in 
battle, seem to favor the suppos tion. ‘Whe texture of the rocks is 
soft. The parton which the sun has the greatest influence, and 
which is the most indurated, is casi:'y cut with a koife, and appears 
to be of the nature of the pipe stone. So:me of the Cherokees enter- 
tain an opinion that it always rains when any person visits the place, 
as if sympathetic nature wept at the reco!lectian of the 4icadful catas- 
trophe, which those figures were intended tu commemorate. 

The springs, which are said to be the sources of some branches of 
the Tugulo, Apalachicola, and [iwassee rivers, are very ncur neigh- 

-bors in these mountains. A person may visit all these sources in the 
space of 10 minutes. - Their situation is in the form of a triangle, tie 
sides perhaps from 150 to 200 yards.t 


© Brasstown is situated ow the head waters of Tennessee river, about 100 
miles a little east of south from Knoxville. 
t The foregoing account was furnished chiefly by Moses Fisk, Esq. of Tennessee. 
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On the summit of an elevated peak in the Cumberland moun- 
tain Is a cave of unfathomable depth. A stone dropped into it re- 
turns no sound. In Sullivan county is a subterranean brook, suf- 
ficient to turn a mill, 400 feet below the surface of the earth 
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CHAP. I. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, NAME, HISTORY, RE- 
LIGION, GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, MILITIA, BANKS, 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, LITERATURE, TOWNS, ROADS, 
CANAL, MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE. 


Extent.) THIS state Jies between 36 30, and 39 10 N. lat. 
and between 81 30, and 89 20 W. lon. Its length, on the south- 
ern line, is 300 miles. Its greatest breadth is 180 miles, and its 
least 40. The Ohio winds along the whole of its northern side. 
The number of square miles is 39,000, or 24,960,000 acres. Thir- 
ty thousand square miles were supposed to be inhabited in 1817. 

Boundarice.] The Ohio, on the N. separates this state from 
Ohia, Indiana and Mlinois. Big Sandy river and Cumberland 
mountains separate it, onthe E. from Virginia; Tennessee lies 
on the S. and is divided from Kentucky by the parallel of lat. 36 30 


N.; the Missisippi, on the W. separates it from Missouri. 
Divisions.) This state is divided into 57 counties. 


Chief towns. 


Counties. Population. 

in 1800. _. in 1810. 
Adair 6,011 Columbia 
Barrin 4,784 11,286 Glasgow 
*Bath 
Boone 1,534 3,008 
Bracken 2,382 3,706 Augusta 
Breckenridge 758 3,430 
Bourbon 12,356 18,000 Paris 
Butler ; 2,181 
Bullet 3,446 4,311 
Clarke 7,523 1},519 Winchester 
Casey 3,285 Liberty 
Campbell 1,797 3,473 Newport 
Christian 2,318 11,020 Hopkinsville 
Cumberland 6,191 Burksville 
Clay 2,398 


Counties. 


Caldwell 
Estle 
Fayette 
Franklin 
Fleming 
Floyd 
Gallatin 
Greenup 
Green 
Grayson 
Garrard 
Henry 
Harrison 
Henderson 
Harden 
Hopkins 
Jessamine 
Jefferson 
Knox 
Livingston 
Lewis 
*Lexington 
Lincoln 
Logan 
Mason 
Mercer 
Madison 
Muhlenburg 
Montgomery 
Nicholas | 
Nelson 
Ohio_ 
Pulaski 
Pendleton 
Rock Castle 
Scott 
Shebby 
*Uniop 
Wayne 
Washington 
Warren 
Woodford 


Total 57 
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Population. 

in 1800. in 1810. 
4,268 

2,082 

12,238 21,370 
4,450 8.013 
4,893 8,947 
472 3,485 
1,078 3,307 
2,369 

6,025 6,735 
2,301 

6.083 9,186 
3,258 6,777 
4,263 7,752 
1,263 4,708 
3,597 7,531 
2,964 

5,438 8,377 
8,395 13,399 
1,119 5,875 
2,787 3,674 
2,357 

8,555 8,676 
5,690 12,123 
11,405 12,459 
9,242 12,630 
10,380 15,540 
1,517 4,181 
6,999 12,975 
2,863 4,898 
9,087 14,078 
1,121 3,792 
3.361 6,897 
1,573 3,061 
1,731 

7,659 12,419 
8,929 14,877 
5,430 

8,887 15,248 
4,645 11,937 
6,452 9,650 
220,959 406,511 
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Chief Towns. 


Lexington 
FRANKFORT 


Prestonsville 
Port William 


Greensburg 


Lancaster 
Newcastle 


, Cyntheana 


Henderson 
Elizabethtown 
Madisonville 
Nicholasville 

Louisville 
Barboursville 
Smithland 


Russellville 
Washington 
Danville 
Richmond 
Greenville 
Mountsterling 


Barcstown 
Hartford 
Summersett 
Falmouth 


Georgetown 
Shebbyville 


Monticilio 
Springfield 
Bolin Green 
Versailles 


Kentucky is entitled to send 10 representatives to congress. 
Vame.] The river Kentucky gives its name to the state. 


* Formed since 1810. 
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History.) Until 1766, Kentucky was an unnoticed country by 
white people. This year, John Finley, an Indian trader, travelled 
through it, and on his return to North-Ccrolina, gave a flattering 
account of its beauty and fertility to Col. Daniel Boun. The next 
year these two men, with others, explored the country. The party 
was plundered and murdered, except Col. Boon, who remained 
here till 1771, when he returned to his family, on Yadkin river. 
In 1775, Col. Boon, and family, with $ other families, and 40 men 
from Powell’s valley. settled on the banks of the Kentucky, and 
built Boonsborough fort. In 1777, it was erected into a separate 
county by Virginia, and into a separate district in 1782. In 1785, 
a convention was formed for the purpose of procuring an entire 
separation from Virginia. This was effected the following year. 
At continued an independent district till June 1, 1792, when it was 
received into the union, as a member of the United States. ‘The 
first settlers were exposed to the attacks of the Indians, ull Gen. 
Clarke, in 1778, scoured the western wilderness, and took all their 
posts, as well as those of the French and English. 

Religion.) There are 3 prevailing denominations of Christians 
in Kentucky; who generally live in harmony with each other, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists. The Baptists are the 
most numerous. The Presbyterians are the second denomina- 
tion in point of numbers. They had 50 clergymen, in 1811, gen- 
erally men respectable for their Icarning and piety, of whom about 
40 were attached to the general assembly of the Presbyterian 
church, and 10 to the associate reformed synod of Kentucky. The 
doctrines of these last, as well as those of the first, with some ex- 
ceptions, are strictly Calvinistic. The Methodists are considerably 
numerous, and in principle Westleyans. 

There are a few Catholics, and still fewer Episcopalians. The 
Catholics have a bishop at Bardstown. He has scarcely any priests 
in his diocese. 

In Kentucky the laws make no provision for the support of re- 
ligion ; yet since the great revivals among them, the Kentuckians 
may be called a religious people. 

Government.) The legislature is called the general assembly, 
and consists of a senate and house of representatives. The senators 
are chosen by districts, and hold their seats 4 years. One fourth 
of their number are re-chosen annually. A member must be a 
citizen of the United States, and 35 years of age; must Wave re- 
sided in the state the 6 preceding years, and the last year in the 
district. Their number cannot exceed 38. The representatives 
are chosen annually on the first Monday of August, chiefty by 
counties, and in a few instances by towns. They cannot ex- 
ceed 100in number. A member of the house must be a citizen 
of the United States, and 24 years of age ; and must have resided 
the two preceding years in the state, and the last of them in the 
county or town. The assembly convenes on the first Monday of 
November. 
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The governor is chosen by the people once in 4 years, and is:in- 
eligible the succeeding 7. He must be 35 years of age, anda citi- 
zen of the United States ; and must have resided in the state the 
6 preceding years. The lieutenant governor is chosen for the 
same period, in the same manner, and must possess the same 
qualifications. He is president of the senate. No bill, to which 
the governor dissents, can become a law, unless, upon a reconsid- 
eration, a majority of both houses agree to it. 

Population.) The population of this state was, in the year 


61,133 whites $24,237 whites 
17904 12,450 slaves }>73,677 18104 80,561 slaves $406,511 
114 free bl. 1,713 free bl. 


179,875 whites 
1800¢ 40,343 slaves »>220,959 


f 


741 free bi. 


The items of the census of 1810, were as follow : 


white males. white females. - total. 
Under 16 years of age 91,938 86,519 178,457 
Between 16 and 45 59,325 55.431 114,756 
45 and upwards 17,542 . 13.482 31,624 
Total 168,805 155,432 -324,237 


The increase in the first 10 years was 147,282; and in the sec- 
ond 10, 185,552. The blacks in both periods increased consider- 
ably faster than the whites. At the first enumeration Kentucky 
was, In point of numbers the 13th state ; at the second, the 9th ; 
and at the third, the 7th. The population of this state, is estimated, 
by Mr. Darby, in 1817, at 580,000.* 

Militia.] The militia of this state, in 1817, amounted to 52,919 ; 
organized in the manner of the Virginia militia. A considerable 
part of them are well disciplined and expert marksmen. They sig- 
nalized themselves for bravery in the late war. 

Banks.| The state bank went into operation in 1807, and has a 

_Capstal of $1,000,000. Since this period no less than 54 other 
banks have been incorporated in this state. All, however, are not 
In operation. 

Manners and Customs.) The inhabitants are emigrants from 
every state in the union, and from almost every country in Europe. 
There is of course a great mixture of complexion, language, re- 
ligion, feelings, habits, and character. A considerable number of 
the early and subsequent settlers were men of education, respecta- 
bility, and worth; who have imparted a good influence around 
them; but many ofthe first emigrants were ofa different charac- 
ter, as is common to all newly settled countries. In the parts of 
the state, where the inhabitants have increased in numbers, wealth, 


* Emigrant’s Guide. 
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and taste, the buildings are gencrally of limestone or brick, and in 
many instances are clegant; and the state of society is pleasant. 

‘The Kentuckians are proverbially brave, cheerful, and hospitable, 
Travellers and strangers are sure to mcet a welcome reception to 
the tables and fire sidcs of the inhabitants in all directions, as they pass 
through the country. It has been stated, that“ the rich hold labor 
in contempt, and frequently make the possession of slaves a crite- 
rion of merit.’* We hope this trait of character is not general. The 
inhabitants, as to thcir persons, are of full size, well formed, and fair 
complexions. The temptations to luxury are strong, and too often 
yielded to by the wealthy. 

Literature.| Previous to the separation of Kentucky from Vir- 
ginia, the legislature of the latter state had incorporated a seminary 
at Lexington, and entitled it Zhe Transylvania University. It was 
re-incorporated in 1798, with the same name, and then went into 
operation. In 1818, it was again re-organized under a board of 13 
trustees, who are chosen biennially by the legislature. The faculty 
of the university consists of a president, whose salary is $3,000; a 
professor of natural philosophy, &c. salary $1,200; a professor ot 
natural history,salary 1,200 ; 2 tutors, salary $650 each ; instructor 
. of the preparatory school, salary $1,000 ; assistant instructor, salary 
$350. <A professor of modern languages has recently been elected. 
There is a law school connected with the university, under the di- 
rection of a professor of law ; and a medical college, with 4 pro- 
fessors. The number of students in April 1819, was 130, and fast 
increasing. The buildings consist of 2 college edifices of brick, 
one erected several years since ;-the other, a spacious building 130 
feet by 50, 3 stories high, containing a chapel, four recitation rooms, 
a room for the library, and 30 rooms for students; erected in 1818. 
_ The library consists of between 1 and 2,000 volumes. The universi- 
ty, having spent all its funds on the new edifice, depends on grants 
from the legislature, and the fees of the students to support its cficers, 
and defray its other expenses. These grants itis understood, have 
been liberal 

A charter for another college at Danville, called the Kentucky 
college, it is understood, was granted early in the year 1819. It has 
not yet gone into operation. 

Respectable schools are increasing in the state, the result of in- 
dividual exertion. In these the Latin, Greek, and English lan- 
guages are taught, with grammar, geography, &c. 

The legislature a few years since, gave 6000 acres of land, lying in 
Green River county, for the support of common schools. Each 
county received its proportionate share of this land; and a board of 
trustees in each county was vested with the management of it. It 
has not, as yet, produced one respectable common school. 

Towns] Lexincton is the largest town in the state. It is situ- 
ated in a vcry fertile and delightful plain, about 40 miles in diameter, 
and half encircled by Kentucky river, which, fora course of 60 
miles, is no where more than 20 from the town. The site of the 
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town was not long since a mere forest ; the first tree was cut down 
in 1779, and the town laid out in 1782. It now contains 7 houses 
for public worship, 3 for Presbyterians, and for Episcopalians, Cath- 
olics, Baptists and Methodists, one each ; a court house and jail, a 
market house, theatre, masonic hall, museum, 2 college edifices, 3 
banks, 3 printing offices, each issuing a weekly paper and in 1818, 
5,269 inhabitants. The commerce of the town is extensive, as it 
furnishes articles of foreign merchandize to a great extent of coun- 
try, and is to the western country, what Philadelphia is to the At- 
lantic states. It is the seat of several flourishing manufactures. 

LouisviLve, on the banks of the Onio, at the upper extremity of 
the rapids, in point of wealth and consequence, isthe second town in 
the state. A very extensive and active commerce is now carried on 
between this piace, and Natchez, New-Orleans and St. Louis. At 
the lower part of the rapids, a town has arisen by the name of Ship- 
ping Port, where several ships have been built. The great com- 
mand of water power, and the other advantages of its situation, will 
probably make Louisville, at no distant day, the seat of extensive 
manufactures. The town contains 2 banks, one of which 1s a branch 
of the United States’ bank. ‘here are several ropewalks, and man- 
ufactories. Population in 1810, 1,357. At present, it is supposed 
to be about 5,000. 

_ Newport, the seat of justice, for Campbell county, is situated at 
the junction of Licking river, with the Oiio Its site is extensive, 
elevated and beauuful, commanding a fine view both up and down 
the Ohio river. An arsenal has been established here by the United | 
States, with barracks sufficient for the reception of two or three regi- 
ments of men. | 
__Frankrort is the seat of government. It stands on the E. bank 
of the Kentucky, about 30 miles from Lexington, .in a low situation ; 
but the surrounding country is hilly and romantic. Itis about one 
fourth as large as Lexington containing 1,090 inhabitants. The 
state house is built of stone. ‘[he state prison is also erected here. 
Steam boats of 300 tons come up the Kentucky river as far as Frank- 
fort, when the river is high. Bairdstown, Paris, Washington, and 
Danville, are flourishing and pleasant towns, containing from 800 to 
1200 inhabitants. 3 

Roads.| The roads in Kentucky are in a situation, which might 
be expected in a country so lately scttied; generally not good. 

_ Canai.) The Ohio, atthe rapids in Louisville, descends 22 feet 
in about 2 milcs. Boats pass these with difficulty, and large vessels 
not without danger. 

The legislature of Kentucky, several years since, incorporated a 
company for opening a canal around these rapids, on the K. atucky 
side of the river; and in 1816, the ground was surveyed, and the 
expetise ofa permanent canal for vessels of 30 tons, was estimated 
at $240,000. This project is probably ubandoncd, as a company 
has been formed in Ohio, for opening a canal around these rapids on 

he Ohio side of the river, from Jeffersonville to Clarksville. The 
Jeffersonville company expected to commence their work in May 
of the present year (1819 ) 

yeu. I. © 78 
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Manufactures.| The following account of the manufactures of 


Kentucky for 1810, was 
state. 


returned to the office of the secretary of 


. value. 
Tanneries 267 __— hides tanned 70,432 $255,219 
Distillerics 2.0U0 spirits galls.2,220,773 . 740,249 
Looms 24,450 cloth yds. 4,685,375 2,057,081 
Hemp tons 5.755 690,600 
Maple sugar ; lbs. 2,471,647 308,932 
. Powder mills 53 powder Ibs. 115,706 38,561 
Fulling mills 33 cloth yds 53,038 78,407 
Salt works 36 salt busheis 324,870 324,870 
Saltpetre lbs. 201,937 33,648 
Paper mills 6 paper reams 6,200 18,600 
Ropewalks 38 cordare tons 1,991.5 393,400 
Meet 13 bagging yds. 453,750 159,445 
Spinning machines 15 spindles 1,656 
Forges 3 
Furnaces 4 
$5,098,998 


Commerce.| The staple commodities of this state are hemp, 
wheat, and tobacco. It is but a few years since the planters turned 
their attention to the culture of hemp. These and the other articles 
of export are carried down the Ohio and Missisippi, to New-Or- 
leans, whence the foreign articles of consumption are chiefly brought 
up these rivers. Steam boat navigation will aid the commercial and 
manufacturing interest of Kentucky, to an extent beyond our means 
to calculate. 


CHAP. II. 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AGRICULTURE, 
RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, BOTANY, MINERALS, MINERAL WATERS, 
CURIOSITIES. : 


Climate.} ‘THE atmosphere of Kentucky is a very moist one. 


This renders the ground generally muddy throughout the winter 
and early in the spring. Colds, rheumatisms, and inflammatory 
fevers, are very common in those seasons ; and these last prevail in 
July, August,and September. The inhabitants scldom expersence 
the extremes of heat and cold. The greatest heat in 1798, was 89° 
of Fahrenheit. The weather in the spring and fall is delightful. The 
S. W. wind blows at least half of the time. The intensely cold winds 
are all from the N. W. Snow seldom falls deep or lies long. The 
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_winter, which begins at Christmas, never exceeds 3 months, com- 
monly but 2, and is so mild that cattle subsist without fodder. 

Face of the Country.| The S. E. part of the state is mountainous, 
Below the mountains the country for some distance 1s hilly ; but the 
body of the state is uneven. There are considerable tracts of level 
land, and the state at large would be more healthy and pleasant if 
more hilly. The whole state, below the mountains, reposes upon an 
immense bed of limestone, from | to 20 feet, usually about 8 feet, be- 
low the surface. Like other limestone countries, it is not plentifully 
watered, and has scarcely any mill streams which aro not dry after 
harvest. ; 

Soil and Agriculture.| Probably there is no tract of country of the 
same extent, which has a better soil than Kentucky. Wheat was, for 
a short time, the chief article of cultivation. At present little more 
is raised than is necessary for home consumption. Thijs is owing to 
the drying up of the mill streams during summer, which renders it 
impossible for.the farmers to make their flour in season for market.* 

A great quantity of rye is raised, but unfortunately for the morals 
of the people, almost wholly for the distilleries. Hemp, has lately 
been the capital article of produce, and will soon be far more valuable 
than all the others. From 700 to 1000 weight per acre, is an ordi- 
Nary crop. Maize is extensively cultivated. The soil rests upon a 
bed of stiff clay which reaches to the limestone rock, and is capable 
of receiving manure to great advantage. Some years since a com-. 
pany was formed for the culture of grapes. This undertaking com- 
menced on a capital of 10,000 dollars, and is superintended by a. 
Swiss gentleman. It was in 1803, 10 acres in extent, and promised 
to be productive. Many private vineyards have since been formed 
in different parts of the state. Cotton is seldom and with difficulty 
_ brought to perfection. Irish potatoes produce well, but succeed 
better further north ; sweet potatoes are raised with difficulty. 

A species of rye was found by the first settlers growing wild in 
Kentucky, on all the lands near the Ohio. It had a bearded ear, 
like the cultivated rye, the beard somewhat longer, and the grain 
less.t ; 

Rivers.) The Missisippi is the western, the Ohio the northern, 
and the Big Sandy the eastern boundary. The Tennessee runs. 
about 50 miles in the state, and the Cumberland at least half of its 
course. These rivers have been already described. 

Kentucky river rises in highlands, in the S. E. part of the state, 
and pursues a N. W. course of 280 miles, tq the Ohio ; emptying 


® The inhabitants who live near the Ohio have their wheat ground io mills of 
a new construction. The railler possesses himeelf of a good fiat bottomed boat, 
and lives in it with his family. The wheel is placed on one side of the boat and 
is tarned by the current. The other apparatus of the mill is within the boat. 
Vhe grain is brought to the bank by the farmer, the boat is then rowed into a 
tapid part of the stream, and there moored till the process of making the flour 
is completed. When the grain of one village is ground, the boat is rowcd up or 
down the stream to anyther. ' 
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121 miles below the Miami, by a mouth 250 yards wide. The course 
is crooked and irregular, and the banks are generally high and rocky. 
It is navigable for boats of considerable size, 180 miles, in the win- 
ter floods ; but as low as Frankfort they can pass only about haif tbe 
ear. 

? Green river rises in Lincoln county and pursues an irregulag 
westerly course of 280 miles, to the Ohio, emptying 120 miles below 
Louisville. It is said to have more water in the dry season, than any 
Fiver in the state. Great Barren river is its principal tributary. It 
is navigable at all times for loaded boats 50 miles, where there are 
impassable rapids, above which the navigation is good 30 miles, te 
the mouth of Barren river. 

Licking river rises in the mountains in the southeasern part of the 
state, near the source of the Cumberland and Kentucky rivers ; and 
after meandering about 200 miles, enters the Ohio, opposite Cin- 
cinati, where it is 80 yards wide. In spring Suods, boats laden with 
800 barrels of flour, can descend from a distance of 100 miles from 
the mouth, but for ten months out of twelve its navigation is of fitde 
value ; and in summer and autumn, it is a moderate mill stream. 

Salt river is formed by a great number of streamlets, none of which 
are of any considerable size. It falls into the Ohio at the Big Bend 

The large rivers of Kentucky are more diminished during the dry 
scason, than those of ahy part of the United States. ‘The small rivers 
and millstreams entirely dry up. This is owing to the nature of the 
country. In the bed of limestone, on which the state rests, there 
are every where immense numbers of apertures or fissures. Through 
these the waters of the rivers and crecks sink; and in summer, in 
many of them, wholly disap 

Mountains.) Cumberland mountains bound the state for about 80 
miles on the S.E. Various other low ranges lie farther west; but 
we have seen no particular account of them. 

Zoology.) The animals common to the western country are found 
in this state. 

In the rivers are plenty of buffalo, pike, and catfish of uncommon 
size, salmon, mullet, rock, perch, gartish, eel, suckers, sunfish, &c, 
Shad have not been caught in the western waters. 

Swamps are rare in Kentucky; and of course the reptiles which 
they produce, such as snakes, frogs, &c. are not numerpus, The 
honey-bee may be called a domestic insect, as it is said not to be 
found but in civilized countries. This is confirmed by a saying 
which is common among the Indians, when they sec a swarm of bees 
in the woods, “ Well, ener: it is time for us to decamp, for the 
white people are coming.”. Nevertheless, bees of late years, have 
abounded, to their amazement, even two hundred miles N. and N. 
W. of the Ohio. 

The quadrupeds, except the buffalo, are the same as in Virginia 
and the Carolinas. 

Botany.) Black, white, and shagbark walnut, ash, cherry, hele 
inferior to mahogany, sugar maple, and hackberry, grow in the best 
soils. In inferior lands are found black and white oak, and dog- 
woed, together with the preceding. The magnolia is found near th¢ 
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mountains. Beside thede there are the coffee tree, papaw, cucum. 
bér tree, honey locust, black mulberry, and buckzyc. The ficics 
and forests are adorned with immense numbers of flowering piants 
and shrubs. Peaches and appies are abundant and highly flavored. 

Minerals.) ron ore abounds in various places: but the metal is 

pot of the best quality. It is well adapted for hollow ware, but docs 
not answer for malleable iron. This superior sort is procured from 
Pittsburg. There isan immense quarry of marble on the banks 
of the Kentucky. It is of a grayish cast, beautifully varicgated, and 
susceptible ofa high polish. On the banks of the same river, 20 miles 
from Lexington, there is a peculiar mineral, which is semi-transparent, 
always breaks in a rhomboidal form, and has the double refractin 
power of the Iceland crystal. 
_ Mineral Waters.) The Olympian shrings are near the sources 
of Licking river,in a delightful and romantic situation. Tuere are 
three different kinds of water within the space of half a mile. One | 
of these is salt water, impregnated with sulpour and carbonic acid; 
another is impregnated with iron, and is an excellent chalyh: ate ; 
the third is merely a sulphur spring. In various parts of Kentucny, 
salt springs were long since discovered, and are frequented by in- 
valids. Several of them contain the sulphates of soda, or magnesia, 
and a few afford sulphuretted hydrogen gas. In the bed of Licking 
river, within a mile of its mouth, when the river is low, there are 
several copious veins,’ of chalydeate water, which are frequemed by 
the inhabitants ofthe neighboring country. The salines at Big Bone, 
which were formerly employed in the manufacture of salt, are now 
resorted to by invalids. 

A spring near Harrodsburg in Mercer county is strongly impreg- 
nated with Epsom salts. 

There are 5 noted salt springs or licks in this cou try: viz. the 
higher and lower Blue springs, on Licking river, from some of which, 
it is said, issue streams of brinish water—the Biy Bone lick, Dren- 
non’s licks; and Bullit’s lick, at Saltsburgh. The last of these licks, 
though in low order, has supplied the surrounding country with salt 
at a dollar a bushel, and some is exported to Illinois. ‘The method 
of procuring water from these licks, is by sinking wells from 30 to 
40 feet deep. The water drawn from these wells is more strongly 
impregnated with salt, than the water of the ocean. 

The quantity of salt made at the various salt licks in 1810, amount- 
ed to 324,870 bushels. 

Curiosities.| ‘The banks, or rather precipices, of Kentucky and 
Dick’s rivers, are to be reckoned among the natural curiosities of 
this country. Here the astonished eye bcholds 300 or 400 feet of 
solid perpendicular rock, in some parts, of the limestone kind, and 
in others of fine white marble, curiously checkered with strata of 
astonishing regularity. These rivers have the appearance of deep 
artificial canals. Their high rocky banks are covered with red cedar 
proves. 
~ Caves have been discovered in this country of several miles in 
length, under a fine limestone rock, supported by curious arches 
and pillars. Springs that emit sulphureous matter have been found 
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in several parts of the country. One is near a -salt spring in the 
neighborhood of Boonsborough. There are 3 springs or ponds of 
bitumen near Green river, which do not form a stream, but empty 
themselves into acommon reservoir, and when used in lamps, an- 
swer all the purposes of the best oil. Copperas and alum are among 
the minerals of Kentucky. It has been asserted that a man, 
in or near Lexington, having dug five or aix feet below tbe surface 
of the ground, came to a large flat stone, under which was a well 
cf common depth. regularly and artificially stoned. At the bottom 
of the falls in the Ohio, is a small rocky island, overflown at high 
water, which is remarkable for its petrifactions. Wood, roots, and 
fiz bones are found petrified; also a hornet’s nest, a bird, and sev- 
eral fish.* ; 

early opposite the mouth of the Big Sciota river, on the sec- 
ond bottom, as itis called, of the Ohio, half a mile distant from the 
river, are the remains of a military post of great strength, of a 
square form, embracing 14 acres. These fortifications are ina 
state of gond preservation; time only has marred them. The 
wills in some places are from 8 to 16 feet high; 30 wide at bot- 
tom, and on the top broad enough for a waggon to pass. There 
are 7 gateways, 3 W. 2 N.and 2 E. each 20 feet wide. From the 
N. W. angle are the ruins ofa covered way, 280 yards in length, 
toa creek which runs W. of the fort. Two parallel walls, of the 
size of the other walls, 30 feet: apart, project W. to the creek 
above mentioned ; and two other walls of like construction, project 
E (50 yards to another creek, making 3 different avenues to wa- 
ter, to supply the fort. ‘Ihe trees growing on this fort, which are 
supposed to be the second or even third growth, since the construc- 
tion of the fort, indicate its great antiquity; and the fort itself 
evinces, conclosively, that it must have been built by men accus- 
tomed to labor, of good information, at least in the science of for- 
tification, and that they probably must have had iron tools. The 
ruins spread over all parts of this fine western country, prove in- 
dubitably, that at some past. distant period, it was thickly inhabited 
by a warlike people, who either migrated to the south, or were 
destroyed by wars, or some dreadful pestilence. There are tradi- 
tions that the partics in these wars, of which the Siz Vations, were 
one, and the vicioricus party, at periods near each Other, came 
from the northwest, and planted themselves near each other, in 
the vale of the Missisippi, and after a time engaged in wars, which 
ultimately exterminated one party, and nearly ruined the other. 
But we are not to expect any thing like a true history of events so 
distant, of which we have no written records.f 

There are phenomena very commonly seen in this state, which 
we believe are entirely peculiar to it. The inhabitants call them 
sinkholes. ‘These are holes in the earth, from 10 to 200 feetin di- 
ameter, and from 10 to 30 feet in depth. ‘They are in the form 
ef a tunnel, or of an inverted frustrum ofa hollow cone. Some of 
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them are of recent formation ; others, from the size of the trees at 

the bottom and on the sides, are evidently of long standing. They 

are supposed to be formed in the following manner. The bed of 
limestone, every where beneath the surface, has innumerable holes 
or crevices init. After heavy rains, large masses of water are col- 

lected in basins, in the superincumbent clay. In various instances, 

the water works its way through the clay, to the bed of limestone ; 

and, finding one of these fissures, immediately flows throughit. As 

the water descends through the earth beneath, it removes some of 
it, and thus partially undermines the limestone. After this process 

has been repeated a sufficient number of times, the limestone, hav- 
ing lost its support, and become too thin to bear its own weight, 

and that of the trecs and earth above, breaks and falls in. 

In Big Bone valley in this state, about 20 miles S. W. of Newport, 
larger quantities of huge animal remains have been discovered, than 
in any other part of the United States. Itis now mere than half a 
century since these first attracted the attention of European travel- 
lers, and s0 many have been borne off, that afew fragments only re- 
main to excite the associations, which this tomb of the mammoths 
is calculated to inspire. 3 


ILLINOIS, 


CHAP. I. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPRY. 


BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT, DIVISIONS, NAME, HISTORY, 
INDIANS, MILITARY BOUNTY LAND8, POPULATION, GOV- 
ERNMENT, EDUCATION, LAWS, ROADS AND CANALS, 
CHIEF TOWNS, MANUFACTURES. 


Boundarice and Extent.) The act of congress of April 1818, 
admitting this state into the union, prescribes the boundaries as fol- 
lows : “ Beginning at the mouth of the Wabash river, thence up the 
same, and with the line of Indiana to the northwest corner of said 
state; thence east with the line of the same state, to the middle 
of Lake Michigan ; thence north along the middle of said lake, to 
north latitude forty-two degrees and thirty minutes ; thence west to 
the middle of the Missisippi river, and thence down along the mid- 
die of that river, to its confluence with the Onto river, and thence 
up the latter river along its northwestcrn shore to the beginning.” 
According to these limits the state is bonaded as follows. N. by the 
Northwest territory. E. by Lake Michigan and Indiana. S F. by 
Kentucky, and W. by the Missisippi. It lies between lat. 36° 57’, 
and 42° 30’, N. and between lon. 86° and 91° 20% Itis 390 miles 
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long, from N. to S. and on an average more than 150 broad, and con- 
tains nearly 60,000 square miles. 

Divisions } The foilowing table contains the counties, population 
and chief towus, in the beginning of the year 1818. The population 
is increasing with such rapidity, that every statement soon becomes 
erroncous. 


Counties. Population. Chief Towns. 

Bond, 1,382 Perrysville 

Crawford 2,074. 

Edwards 1,948 Palmyra 

Franklin 604% 

Gallatin 3,256 | 

Jackson 1,294 Brownsville 

Johnson 678 

Madison 5.456 Edwardsville 

Monroe 1,358 Harrisonville 

Pope 1,975 

Randolph 2,939 KaskasKki2z 

St. Clair 4,519 Belleville 

Union 2,452 

Washington 1,707 . 

White 3,539 Carmi 
34,530 


An enumeration made a few months after the above, gave 40,156; 
as the total population. 

Name.] This state derives its name from the river Jilinote, an 
Indian word, signifying a man of full age, in the vigor of his years. 
Illinois river, is the river of men. 

History.) Until within a few years this country was almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the savages. The French, previous to 1756; 
had some small settlements at Vincennes, Cahokia, and Kaskaskias. 
But the people were few in number, detached from each other, and 
lived by hunting and Indian traffic, rather than agriculture. 

Since 1803,the United States have purchased, at various times, 
large tracts of Jand in this state, from the Indians. 

Iilinois was a part of the Indiana territory, till 1809, when it was 
erected into a separate territorial government. In 1818, it was 
admitted into the union on the same footing with the original states. 

Indians.) The Sacs or Saukies, inhabit the country bordering 
on Sand Bay and Rocky river, in the northwest parts of the state. 
They have three villages. A part of the tribe is on the west of the 
Missisippi. Pike states the whole number of souls at 2,850. The 
Kaskaskias, Cahokias and Peorias reside principally between the 
Kaskaskia and Illinois. Their numbers have been much reduced in 
their wars with the Sacs and Foxes. The number of warriors i¢ 
stated at 250. The Delawares and Shawanese, bave a summer 
residence near the Missisippi, 50 miles above the mouth of thé 
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‘Ohio. The Piankashaws and Mascontins, about 600 in number, 
are on the branches of the Wabash. 

Military Bounty Lands.) There were in Illinois, in 1817, up- 
wards of sixteen millions of acres of land belonging to the United 
States, obtained by purchase from the Indians at various times. The 
portion of these lands which has been surveyed, as soldiers’ bounty 
lands, is the peninsula, between Missisippi and Illinois rivers. The 
surface actually surveyed, amounts to aboyt 5,530,000 acres, equal 
to 8,640 square miles; and is divided into 249 townships, of 36 sec- 
tions each. Asthe act of congress of May 1812, granting these 
lands as bounty to the soldiers, who should enlist in the army of the 
United States, expressly provides, that the several portions to be 
granted under that act, shall be fit for cultivation, a larger surface 
than is barely sufficient to satisfy the claims, was necessarily survey- 
ed. Three million five hundred thousand acres were appropriated 
by congress, This tract lics between lat. 38° 47’ and 41° 47, N, 
The land is represented as of excellent quality. 

Pofiulation.} In 1810, there were 12,282 inhabitants ; 168 of 
whom were slaves. In 1818, the population was 35,220, and- very 
rapidly increasing. ‘Slavery is not now admitted. The first emi- 
grants were principally from Kentucky, and the southern states. 
The settlements are for the most part on the Missisippi, the Kaskas- 
kia, and its branches ; and there area few on the Wabash and the 
Ohio. 

Government.] The constitution of the state, which was adopted 
by a convention assembled at Kaskaskia, in August 1818, in all its 
grand fcatures, is very similar to that of the other states of the union. 
It provides, however that in add elections, all white male inhabitants 
above the age of 21 years, having resided in the state six months next 
preceding the election, shall be allowed to vote, and that all votes - 
shall be given, viva voce, until altered by the general assembly The 
governor is chosen for four years, The sixth article provides that 
slavery shall not hereafter be introduced into the state, otherwise 
than for the punishntent of crimes. The seat of government for 
the state is to be at Kaskaskia, until the general'assembly othcrwise 
provides. 

Education.) At the time this state was admitted into the union, 
the government of the United States granted to the state, on certain 
conditions, which have since been complied with, the section num- 
bered sixteen in every township, for the use of the inhabitants of 
such township for the establishment of schools. In addition to this, 
three per cent. of the nett proceeds of the United States’ lands lying 
within the state, were granted by congress, to be appropriated by the 
legislature of the state, for the encouragement of learning, of which 
one-sixth part must be exclusively bestowed ona college or univer- 
sity. Asafurther provision for the university, thirty-six sections, 
or one entire township, together with one before reserved for the 
same purpose, were vested in the legislature to be appropriated 
solely to the support of a university. 

Laws.) The convention which formed the constitution of the 
state provided, by an ordinance which is irrevocable without the 
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consent of the United States, that all lands sold by the United States, 
shall bs exempt from taxauon for five years from the day of sale. 
Also, that the bounty lands granted for military services, during the 
late war, shall, if they continue to be held by the patentees, or their 
heirs, remain exempt from taxcs, for three years from the date of the 
patents; and, chat the lands belonging to the ciuizens of the United 
States, residing without the state, shall never be taxed higier than 
lands belonving to persons residing therein. 

These provisions were made, as the condition on which the U. 
States made their grants for the support of schools and roads. Simi- 
lar propositions have been made by congress to all the new statcs, 
recently admitted into the union, 

Roads and Canals.) Two per cent of the nett proceeds of the 
United States’ lands, lying within the state, are to be expended under 
the direction of congress, in making roads Icading to the state. 

A canal has been projected. to unite the head waters of the Ilinois 
with Jake Michigan. The Illinois, and the Chicayo, a southern 
river of lake Michivan, are so connected, that, in freshets, it is said, 
boats can pass readily from one to the other. For encouraging the 
improvement of this navigation, the government of the United States 
have appropriated 100.000 acres of land. This canal will open, 
(probably at less expense than any other,) a communication between 
the great lakes and the Missisippi; but as vessels, In reaching it, 
must pass throuyh the straits of Michilimackinac, it is probable that 
some other canal, connecting Lake Erie more directly with the 
Missisippi will be first completed. 

Most of the settlements in this state are connected by practicable 
roads, at least for travellers on horseback. A post route passes 
from Vincennes ta Kaskaskia, about 150 miles; travellers are 
obliged to lodge unsheltered two or three nights. 

Chicf Towns.) Kaskaskia is the present seat of government. It 
stands on the west bank of the river Kaskaskia, 14 miles from its 

mouth. It contains 160 houses scattcred over an extensive plain ; 
some of them are of stone, with gardens and large lots adjoining. It 
contained, in 1810, 622 inhabitants. This place was settled upwards. 
of 100 years ago, by the French of Lower Canada. About half tbe 
inhabitants are of French origin. 

Canora stands on a small stream about one mile east of the 
Missisippi, and 4 miles below St. Louis on the opposite side of the 
river. It contains about 160 houses, mostly French. It formerly 
enjoved a considerable share of the fur trade, Here is a chapel for 
the Roman Catholic worship. 

SHAWNEETOWN is on the Ohio, 9 miles below the mouth of the 
Wabash, The inhabitants live by the profits of the salt trade. The 
United States’ Saline, in the forks of Saline river, is about 9 miles 
distant. 

WILEINSONVILLE is about half way between Fort Massac, and the 
mouth of the Onio. St. Partiper, near “the Missisippi, about 45 
miles below Cahokia, is a pleasant old French village. 

PrarrniE pv Recurrs, 20 miles below S. Philippe, contains from 
60 to 70 French families and a Catholic chapel. Canrmu, on Little 
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Wabash, 40 miles N. of Shawneetown, is in the inidst of a fertile 
country, and fast increasing. 

Manufactures.| In 1810, according to the Marshal’s returns, 
there were in this state, 630 spinning wheels, 460 looms, 9 tanneries, 
19 distilleries. The following was the amount and value of manu-- 
factured articles. | 


Amount. Value. 

Cloth 90,039 yards $54.028 
Leather dressed 7.7350 
Spiritous Liquors 10,200 galions ° 7.509 
Flour 6,440 barrels 32,260 
Maple Sugar 15,600 lbs. 1.980 
%103,458 

CHAP. II. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


¥ ACK OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL) AGRICULTUKE, RIVERB, LAKES, 
BOTANY, MINERALOGY, CURIOSITIES AND ANTIQUITIES. 


Face of the Country) The greater part of this state is flat. Ex- 
tensive prairics are spread over two thirds of its surface. Between 
the mouths of the Wabash and the Ohio, the northern bank of the 
Ohbio presents a bold rocky appearance. The banks of the Kaskas- 
kia and Illinois in some places present a sublime and picturesque 
scenery. Several of their tributary streams have excavated tor 
themselves deep and trightful gulls, particularly those of the Kaskas- 
kia, whose banks near the junction of Big Hill creek, present a per- 
pendicular front 140 feet high, of solid limestone. 

Soil.] The soil may be divided into six different classes. 1. Bot- 
toms, bearing a heavy growth of honey locust, black walnut, beech, 
sugar maple, buckeye, &c. This land is of tht first quality, and is 
found on all the principal rivers, It is of inexhaustible fertility, 
having been cultivated, in some places, for more than a century, 
without manure. 2. Newly formed land found at the mouths of 
rivers. It produces sycamore, cotton wood, water maple, water ash, 
elm, willow, &c. There are many thousand acres of this land at the 
mouth of the Wabash, and at the conflucnce of the Ohio with the 
Missisippi. It is annually inundated and is very unhealthy. 3. Dry 
prairies, approaching the rivers and bordcring on the bottom land, 
but more elevated from 30 to 100 fect. These prairies are destitute 
of trees, except where they are intersccted by streams of water and 
occasional tracts of wood lund. 4. Wet prairie found remote from 
rivers, or at their sources. The soil is generally cold aud barren, 
abounding with swamps ahd ponds, and covered with a tall coarse 
grass. 5. Timbered land, modcrately hilly, well watered, and of a 
rich soil. 6. Hills, of a sterile soil, and destitute of timber, or covered 
with stinted oaks and pines. ‘ 
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Agricultire.| Corn is at present the staple. Wheat does well, 
except on the bottoms, where the soil is too rich. ‘Tobacco grows te 
great perfection. Flax, hemp, oats, Irish and swect potatoes do as 
well as in Kentucky. Wild grapes are in great abundance, and it 
is supposed that vineyards, at no remote period, may embellish the 
_ hills of the southern half of the state. Cotton is raised for domestic 
use, but the climate is too cold to warrant the cultivation to any con- 
siderable extent. 

Rivers.} About 1000 miles, or two thirds of the frontier of this 
state, is made up of the rivers Missisippi, Ohio, and Wabash, which 
have already been described.* 

The Illinois is formed by the Plein and Theakaki rivers which unite 
in the northwestern part of the state of Indiana, in about lat. 41° 48’ 
N. The general course ofthe river is southwest. It enters the 
Missisippi by a mouth 400 yards wide, 20 miles above the mouth 
of the Missouri, and 200 above that of the Ohio. It has a very gentle 
current, is unbroken by falls or rapids, and is navigable through its 
whole length. The Plein, one of its head branches, interlocks with 
the Chicayo, which flows into lake Michigan. 

The tributarics of this river are as follows :—The Mine river, 70 
miles lors, falls into the Illinois, on the north side about 75 miles 
above its mouth. The Sapamond, which is navigable 150 miles, 
centers on the same side 130 miles from the mouth. The Demi 
Quain enters 28 miles above the mouth of the Sagamond, on the 
Same side, and is said to be navigable 130 miles. 

The Seseme Quian river is a western branch of the Illinois, which 
it mects about 160 miles from its mouth, is 40 yards wide, and 
boatable 60 niles, bordered by good land. 

De lta March, a handsome river, 9 miles above, falls into the 
Illinois from the N. W. It is boatable 8 or 9 miles. 

Michilimackinac river falls into the Illinvis from the S. E. 195 
miles from its mouth, is 50 yards wide, and boatable 90 miles. At 
its mouth are 30 or 40 small islands, which have the appearance of a 
village. Its banks are covered with red and white cedar, pine, wal- 
nut, &c. Here are indications of coal. 

Crow Meadow river falls into the Illinois from the E. 240 miles 
from the Missigippi, and 30 above Illinois lake. It is 20 yards wide, 
and boatable 15 or 18 miles. Opposite the mouth of this river, to 
the westward, are extensive meadows. | 

Rainy Island river, 15 yards wide, and boatable 9 miles to the 
rocks, is an eastern branch of the Illinois, bordered with meadows 
of fine grass, and timbered with birch, button and peccan; 255 miles 
from the Missisippi. 

‘Vermillion river, 12 miles farther up, is 30 yards wide and rocky. 

Fox river, from the W. 25 yards wide, 5 feet deep, winding through 
large meadows, falls into the Illinois, 300 miles from its mouth.f 

Kaskaskia river, the. next to the Illinois in magnitude, rises in the 
prairies between the Illinois and Wabash, interlocking with the head 


* See pages 110, 249, 252. 
ft Patrick Kennegy’s Journal of 1773, published by Hutchips. 
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streams of a branch of the latter. The entire length of the Kaskas- 
kia is about 150 miles. Its course S. W. by S. nearly. It is navi- 
gable for boats about 130 miles. It entersthé Missisippi 64 miles 
below the mouth of the Missouri, and 115 above tiat of the Ohio. 

fu Vase river, which empues into the Missisippi river, 55 miles 
above the mouth of the Ohio, is navigable for boats 60 miles through 
a fine prairie country. 

Rocky or Rock river rises near the northern boundary of the state, 
and enters the Missisippi 160 miles above the mouth of the Illinois. 
Sand Bay river discharges itself into the Missisippi between the 
mouths of Rocky ancl Illinois rivers. 

The rivers which empty into the Ohio from this state are few and 
inconsiderable in size. The Saline is the first. It cmpties 26 miles 
below the mouth of the Wabash. It is navigable for 30 miles. The 
famous United States’ salt-works are upon this siream, about 20 miles 
from the mouth. Sandy creek emptics between the Saline and Fort 
Massac. Cash river empties 15 miles below Wilkinsonville. 

The branches of the Wabash which rise in this state, and empty 
into the western side of that river are, Little Wabash river; Fox 
river which interlocks with the eastern branches of the Kaskaskia, 
and enters the Wabash 50 miles below Vincennes; the Embaras 
which empties near Vincennes; the Mascontin, St. Germain, and 
Tortue, all of which empty between Vincennes and Fort Harrison. 
The Brouette, Duchat, Erablicre, and Rejoicing, all head in the 
Illinois territory, and enter the Wabash between fort Harrison 
and Tippacanoe. - 

The Chicago river in the northeastern part of this state, empties 
into the southern extremity of lake Michigan. Its head waters 
interlock with the Plein one of the branches of the Illinois. 

Lakes} Illinois lake is a mere expansion of the river, 20 miles 
long, and 3 wide, at the distance of 210 miles from its mouth. It 
has no rocks, shoals, or perceivable current. At the south end of 
this lake on the W. bank are the remains of old Pioria fort, built 
by the French. 

There are many small lakes in this state. Several of the rivers 
have their sources in them. There are several expansions of riv- 
ers which have obtained the name of lakes. 

Botany.| The prevailing forest tree in Illinois is oak, of which 
there are many different species. Honey locust, black walnut, 
mulberry, plum, sugar maple, black locust, elms, bass wood, 
beech, buckeye, hackberry, coffee nut, sycamore, spicewood, sas- 
safras, crab apple and wild cherry are found in their proper soils. 
White pine is found on the head branches of the Illinois. 

Mineralogy.) Copper and lead are found in several parts of the : 
state. Coal has been discovered on the banks of the Au Vase riv- 
er; on the Illinois 266 miles from its mouth, and in places near 
Kaskaskia and Edwardsville. About half a mile below the coal, 
mine on Illinois river, are two salt ponds, 100 yards in circumler- 
ence. The water is stagnant, and of a yellowish color, but the 
French inhabitants and Indians make good salt from it. 
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More than 200,000 bushels of salt are made at the United States’ 
saline, on Saline river, inthe southeastern part of the state. These 
saltworks supply the settlements of Indiana and Illinois. The 
-galt is sold at the works from 50 to 75 cents a bushel. 

Curiosities and Antiquities.) On the northwest bank of the 
mouth of the Wabash, lat. 37 S6 N. is a remarkable cave called the 
Great Cave, which is one of the most noted natural curiosities 
on the Ohio. ‘The entrance is spacious and singularly uniform. 

On the large prairies are frequently found sink/oles, of a coni- 
cal shape, some of which are 150 feet across, circular at the top, 
gradually narrowing to the bottom, and frequently so steep as to 
make the descent difficult. At the bottom the traveller finds a 
handsome subterranean brook, in which he can conveniently allay 
his thirst and bathe his Hmbs. These sinks in this limestone 
country; it 1s Supposed, are formed by the water, undermining the 
stones and earth, the weight of which produces the excavation. 

Ancient fortifications and mounds, similar to those found in 
Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana are also met within I}inois. Four 
miles above the Prairie du Rochers are the ruins of fort Chartres, 
‘built by the French. At present it is nearly undermined by the 
Missisippi, though at the period of its construction it was a quar- 
terofa mile from tbe river. Fort Massac, 45 miles above the 
mouth of the Ohio, built by the French, about the middle of the 
Jast century, Is at present dismantled. 
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CHAP. I. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT, DIVISIONS, INDIANS AND INDIAN 
* LANDS, HISTORY, POPULATION, INLAND NAVIGATION, 
LITERATURE, RELIGION, CHIEF TOWNS, COMMEKCE. 


Boundarics and Extent.) Vhe western boundary of the state is 
the Wabash river, from its mouth to 40 miles above Vincennes, 
and thence by a meridian line to the parallel of the south end of 
lake Michigan, (supposed to he in N. lat. 41° 50'.) Its northern 
limit is the above mentioned parallel. Its eastern boundary is a 
meridian line running from the mouth of the Great Miami, untl 
it intersects the aforesaid parallel of the south end of lake Michi- 
gan. The Ohio river runs along its southern border. The state 
is bounded N. by Isnois, lake Michigan and Michigan Territory ; 
E. by Ohio; S.by Kentucky; W. by Illinois. Lt bes between lat. 
37 45, and 41 50 N.and lon. 84 42 and 87 49 W. Its greatest 
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length from N. to S. is 287 miles; and its breadth 155 miles. It 
contains about 38,000 square miles. 

Divisions.] The countles, population in Nov 181 5, and chief 
towns are exhibited in the following table. : 


Countice. Population. . Chief tornes. 

eae a 7,000 Charlestown 
rawfor 

Dearborn 4,426 Lawrenceburg 

* Davis 

*Dubois 

"Fayette 

*Floyd 

Frankiin 7.970 Brookville 

Gibson 5,330 Princeton 

Harrison 6,769 . Corypon 

* Jackson Brownstown 

pina ih 4,093 Madison 
ennings Vernon 

Knox 6,800 Vincennes 

* Lawrence 

* Monroe 

*Orange Paoli 

Perry 3,000 Troy 

*Pike 

Posey 3,000 Harmony 

*Randolph 

"Ripley 

*Spencer 

*Sullivan Fort Harrisorr 

Switzerland 3,500 Vevay 

*Vanderburg . ) 

*Vigo 

Warwick 6,606 Darlington 

Washington 3.0U0 Salem — 

Wayne 6,290 Salisbury 
Fotal 30 67,784 


Indians and Indian Lands.) Several tribes of Indians still inhab- 
itthis state. These are the Weas, and Eel river tribes ; the Mia- 
mis and Delawares ; and parts of the Potowotamies and Kickapoos. 
These tribes have, at various times, ceded large portions of terri- 
tory to the United States. By the treaties made with them in 
1794, 1804, 1805, and 1809, they relinquished more than one 
third of their lands. By the treaties lately made at St. Mary’s, 
the Indian title to about 10,000,000 acres, was extinguished. The 
greater part of the lands recently ceded are remarkably fertile, and 


* Formed since 1815.. 
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when brought into market, which will be done as soon as they are 
surveyed, will sell and be se'tled very rapidly. 

Histury.} Indiana, ull January +801, formed a part of the 
Northwestern Territory. At tnat period, it was, together with what 
now constitutes the state of Illinois, erected into a territorial gov- 
ernment. under the name of the Indiana territory. In 1809, Iiti- 
nois was separated from it. In 1816, Indiana was admitted into 
the union. 

In Nov. 1811, a bloody battle was fought at Tippacanoe, 100 
miles above Vincennes, between the tioops of the United States 
and the Indians. 

Population The population of Indiana in 1801, at which pe- 
riod it included Illinois, was 4.875. In 1810, the number of in- 
habitants in Indiana alone, was 24,520, and in 1815, 68,784, exclu- 
sive of Indians. The white population is principally confined to the 
southern part of the state, bordering upon the Wabash, Ohio, and 
White Water rivers. Thenumber of Indians does not probably 
exceed 7 or 8 000. 

Inland Navigation.) About 8 miles above fort Wayne, near the 
northeast corner of the state, one of the branches of the Wabash 
approaches within a short distance of the St. Mary, a navigable 
branch of the Miami or Maumee which falls into lake Erie. 
When very high, these rivers overflow the intervening lands to 
such a depth, that loaded boats pass over with facility. Of the 
practicability, therefore, of connecting them by a canal, there can 
be no doubt ; and in alaw of Congress appropriating a portion of 
the public lands to the improvement of inland navigation, 100,000 
acres were assigned for defraying the expense of this project. This 
canal will connect the waters of the Missisippi with those of the great 
lakes. 

Literature.| Inthe act of congress admitting this state into the 
union, one section in each township, that is, one thirty-sixth part of 
the lands, is appropriated to the use of schools. Besides this, one 
entire township is given for the support of a college. | 

Religion.} The inhabitants of this state are generally Presbyte- 
rians, Baptists and Methodists. They have few regular and settled 
ministers, but there is a prevailing disposition tu receive missionaries. 
A new sect of religionists has lately sprung up in the eastern part of 
the state, who call themselves Harmonians. ‘They have purchased 
a considerable quantity of land, which they hold in common, and it 
isexpected that they will soon become wealthy. In some points 
they resemble the Shakers. Their pastor, it is said, has prohibited 
marriage ; butthis is intended to be only temporary. They are in- 
dustrious and frugal. They have an extensive woollen manufactory. 

Character.) ‘Phe population is made up of emigrants recenuy 
arrived from the old states, and from Europe. The settlement near 
Vevay is composed of Swiss, who emigrated to this country sibce the 
year 1805. They speak the French language in its purity, and are 
a temperate, industrious people, and warmly attached to their new 
country. 
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_ Chief Towns.) Vincennes, formerly the seat of the territorial 
wovernment, is the largest town in the state. It stands on the east 
bank of the Wabash, 100 miles from its junction with the Ohio. It 
Was first settled by the French from Lower Canada in 1730. Within 
a few years it has rapidly increased in population. In 1818, it con- 
tained between 2, and 3,000 inhabitants. The country around Vin- 
cennes is well fitted for cultivation. | 

Manpison, the county town of Jefferson county; is on the Ohio; 
45 miles above the falls, andis the nexttown in size. It has grown 
rapidly within three or four years. 

Corydon, the temporary seat of government, is on Indian creek, 
15 miles from its junction with the Ohio. It is about 25 miles W. 
of Jeffersonville. This is to be the seat of government for 8 years, 
till 1825. | 

The other towns, which are of much size, or likely to become 
respectable for population and wealth, are as follows. Princeton, 
the seat of justice of Gibson county, 35 miles S. of Vincennes ; 
Paoli, in Orange county, 40 miles east of Vincennes ; Salem, in 
Washington county 34 miles N. of Corydon. 

Charlestown, in Clark county, in the centre of a rich and thriving 
settlement, two miles from the Ohio river, and 14 from the tualls ; 
Jeffersonville in the same county, is on the bank of the Ohio, nearly 
opposite Louisville in Kentucky, a little above the falls, and come 
mands a most beautiful view ofthe river. It is expected that a canal 
will be cut around these falls ; the work was to have commenced in 
May of the present year(1819) If the canal is compieted, Jeffer- - 
sonville will be a place of considerable importance. New-Albany, 
in the same county, lies tour miles below Jeffersonville, upon the 
Ohio river. It has had a rapid growth, and is still increasing. 
Clarksville, in the same county, lies at the lower end of the falls, 

Vevay, the county town of Switzerland county, in the vicinity of 

whictr the vine is cultivated pretty extensively, was a forest in 18:4. 
Tis delightful village is nearly equidistant from Cincinnati, Lexing- 
ton, and Louisville; 45 miles from each. Lawrenceburg, on the 
Obio, 2 miles below the mouth-of the Great Miami, is subject to inun- 
dation when the river is high. This circumstance has injured its 
growth. Brookville, is 30 miles north of Lawrenceburg, in the fork 
of the Whitewater river, and has increased with great rapidity with- 
ina few years. Salisbury, in Wayne county; is 30 miles N. of Brook- 
ville ; Brownstown in Jackson county, is 25 miles east of north from 
Salem. | ; 
_ Commerce.} The commerce of this country centres at Vincennes. 
The merchanis bring their goods from Canada, down the Wabash, 
from Orleans up the Missisippi, and from the eastern states down 
the Ohio, and up the Wabash. 
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CHAP. II. 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


VACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AGRICULTURE, RIVERS, 
MINERALOGY. 


Face of the Country} Arrange of hills, called the Knods, ex- 
tends from the falls of the Ohio to the Wabash, ina S. W. direc- 
tion, which in many places produces a broken and uneven surface. 
North of these hills lie the fla’ woods, 70 miles wide. Bordering oa 
all the principal streams, except the Olio, there are strips of bot- 
tom and prairie land. Between the Wabash and Lake Michigan, 
the country is mostly champaign, abounding with woodlands, prairies, 
Jakes and swamps. 

A range of hills runs parallel with the Ohio, from the mouth of 
the Great Miami to Biue river, alternately approaching to within a 
few rods, and receding to the distance of 2 miles. Immediately be- 
low Blue river, the hills disappear, and there is presented to view 
an immense tract of level land, covered with a heavy growth of tim-. 
ber. North of the Wabash, between Tippacanoe and Outanan, the 
banks of the streams are high, abrupt, and broken, and the land, ex- 
cept the prairics, is well timbered. Between the Plain and Thea- 
kiki the country is flat, wet and swampy, interspersed with prairies 
of an inferior soil. The sources of rivers aré generally in swamps 
or lakes, and the country around them is low, and too wet for cult- 
vation. 

There are two kinds of prairies, the river and the upland prairies ; 
the former are bottoms destitute of timber, and are said to exhibit 
vestiges of former cultivation; the latter are from SO to 100 fece 
more elevated, and are far more numerous and extensive. They 
are usually bounded by heavy timbered forests, and not unfrequently 
adorned with copses of small trees. In spring and summer, they 
are covered with a luxuriant growth of grass, and fragrant flowers 
from 6 to 8 feet high. 

Soil and Agriculture.| The soil of the upland prairies is often 
as deep and fertile as the best bottoms. The praiics bordering on 
the Wabash are particularly rich, Wells have been dug in them 
where the vegetable suil was 22 fret deep, under which was a stra- 
tum of fine white sand. The ordinary depth is from 2to 5 feet. 
Their product in wheat and corn has exceeded any lands in the state, 
and equalled any in the western country. 

The productions of this state are wheat. Indian corn, oats, rye, fax, 
hemp. sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, tobacco, &c. In the neighbor- 
hood of Vevay, the vine is cultivated with success. In 18i0. in the 
infancy of their establishment, the Swiss colony bad eight acres of 
vineyard, from which they made 24° 0 yallons of wine, which, in its 
crude state, was thought by good judges, to be superior to the claret 
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of Bordeaux. They have now greatly extended their vineyard 
rounds. 

F Rivers.| The Ohio washes the southern border of Indiana, from 

the mouth ofthe Great Miami, to that of the Wabash, a distance, 

measuring its windings, of 365 miles. 

The Wabash, for a considerable distance, forms the western boun- 
dary of Indiana, The Wabush is formed by the union of sevéral 
small streams, among which are Little river, Massassinway and 
Fel rivers, all of which rise near the eastern boundary of the state, 
and in Ohio, between lat. 41° and 42°. The general course of the 
‘Wabash, very much resembles that of the Illinois. After the junc- 
tion of Eel river its general course for 150 miles, is southwest to the 
mouth of the Mascontin ; thence it pursues a southeastern course 
for 50 miles, to Vincennes; from Vincennes to the Ohio, its general 
course is south, 100 miles. Its length’ from its mouth to its ex- 
treme source exceeds 500 miles. Itis. navigable for keel boats, about 
400 miles to Quitanon, where there are rapids. 

The principal eastern branches of the Wabash are as follows, be- 
ginning in the south. 1. The Petoka which empties 20 miles be- 
Jow Vincennes. It is about 70 miles long and flows through a fer- 
tile country. 2. White river 4 miles above the Petoka. It flows 
through nearly the whole breadth of the state, watering a large tract 
of rich land. 3. Decé&e river unites with the Wabash, about 8 miles 
above Petoka, and the same distance below Vincennes. Itis a 
crooked short stream. 4. Little river enters just above Vincennes. 
Between this river and the Wabash isa tract of several thousand 
acres of bottom land of inexhaustible fertility, 5. The St. Marie, 
18 miles above Vincennes, is about 50 miles long. 6. Rocky river 
empties 60 miles further up. 7. Another river, called also Little 
river, is the only river from the east for 70 miles above Rocky river. 
8. Pomme river comes in 40 miles higher up, and 20 miles below 
the mouth of Massissinway. It rises near the Ohio boundary. 

The western bank of the Wabash receives a greater number of 
rivers thanthe eastern. Part of these have already been mentioned 
under the rivers of Illinois. Those which empty in Indiana are the 
following. Crossing the Wabash at the mouth of Pomme river, and 
descending the stream, the first considerable water is Richard's 
creek 10 miles below. 2. Rock river is 10 miles farther down. 
3. Tififacanoe, rendered famous by the battle upon its banks, empties 
8 miles below Rock river. Upon this stream, and on the Wabash, 
above and below its junction, are Indian villages and extensive fields. 
Below Tippacanoe, are Pine and Redwood creeks and other streams 
already described under IIlinois.* 

Whitewater river empties into the Great Miami near the eastern 
boundary of the state, 20 miles from Cincinnati in Ohio, and five 
miles ina straight line from the junction of the Miami with the 
Ohio. It is a beautiful transparent stream, and runs with consider- 
able rapidity almost at all seasons. It cannot be navigated, except at 
high water, on accountof the shoals with which it abounds; but it 
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is admirably adapted to mills and water works, a great many of 
which are erected onit. This beautiful river waters a large extent 
of fine country. Both of its banks are tolerably well setuled for 30 
miles from its mouth. 

The St, Josefih, a branch of the Maumee, or Miami-of-the-lakes, 
Fises in the northeastern part of the state, about 60 miles north- 
east of fort Wayne, and forms a junction with the Ss. Adary’s just 
above this post. 

The northern part of the state is also watered by the head 
branches of the St. Joseph’s of luke Michigan. 

In the northern part of the stute are many small lakes, several 
of which have 2 outlets ; one connecting with the porthern lakes; 
the other with the Missisippi. . 

Blue river empties into the Ohio, 16 miles west of Corydon. 
Another river, called Little Bluc, empties 10 or 12 miles further 
down. _ 

Mineralogy.] There is a coal mine on White river, and they 
are said to be numerous near the banks of the Wabash. Iron ore 
is found on White river. Salt wells have been sunk near tke 
Ohio, toa considerable depth, and the water is said to be very 
strong. There are likewise salt springs on the Jands recently 
purchased from the Indians. Salt, at and above Vincennes is 3 
dollars a bushel. 

A medicinal spring, near Jeffersonville, has been much fre- 
quented. Its waters are strongly impregnated with sulphur and 
iron. a 
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BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT, DIVISIONS, HISTORY, INDIANS, 
AND INDIAN LANDS, POPULATION, CHARACTER, LITERA- 
TURE, RELIGION, ROADS AKD CANALS, CHIEF TOWNS, AN- 
TIQUITIES, COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


Boundaries and Extent.) Ohio is bounded on the N. by Mich- 
igan Territory and Upper Canada; on the E. by Pennsylvania ; 
on the S. by Virginia and Kentucky; and on the W. by Indiana. 
It is separated from Michigan Territory by the parallel of latitude 
of the southern end of lake Michigan, from Upper Canada, by a 
portion of the national boundary in luke Erie; from Pennsylvania, 
_ by a meridian line, drawn from the junction of little Beaver creek 
with the Ohio, to the northern boundary of the United States is, 
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lake Frie; from Virginia and Kentucky by the river Ohio; and 
from Indiana by a meridian line drawn from the mouth of the 
Great Miami to the parallel of latitude of the southern end of lake 
Michigan. Itlies between 38 39, and 42 N. lat.; end between 
80 35, and 8447 W. lon. Its mean length from N. to 5 1s about 
200 miles, and its mean breadth 190. Its area may be esrinu-ed 
in round numbers at 40,000 square miles, equal to 25 000,C00 
acres. | 

Divisions.) In 1815, there were 45 counties and 320 towns in 
this state. The following table presents the names of the coun- 
ties, the population according to the census of 1810; the popula- 
tion in 1815, according to an estimate founded upon the reiurns of 
the number of qualified voters, or free white males, over 2! years 
of age. The total number of qualified voters in 1815 was 64.514; 
and they are supposed to have been one-fifth of the whole popula- 


tion. 


Countice, 


Population. Chief towne. 
in 1810, in 1815. 
Adams 9,434 10.410 West Union 
Ashtabula 3,2.30 Jefferson 
Athens 2,791 3,960 Athens 
Belmont 11,097 12,200 St. Clairsville 
Butler 11,150 11,890 Hamilton 
Cuyahoga 1,459 2.500 Cleveland 
Champaign 6.303 10,460 Urbanna 
Clermont 9,965 12,240 Williamsburg 
Clinton 2,674 4.600 Wilmington 
Columbiana 10,878 13.600 New Lisbon 
Coshocton 3,000 Coshocton 
Dark 1,500 Greenville 
Delaware 2,000 5,000 Delaware 
Fairfield 4,361 13 660 New Lancaster 
Fayette 1,854 3,700 Washington 
Franklin 3,486 6,800 Franklin 
CoLumsBus 

Gallia 4,181 6,000 Gallipolis 
Geauga 2,917 3.000 Chardon 
Guernsey 3,051 4,800 Cambridge 
Green 5,870 8,000 Zenla 
Hamilton 15,258 18,700 CincinnaTl 
Harrison 7,300 Cadiz 
Highland 5,760 7.300 Hillsborough 
Huron 1,500 Avery 
Jefferson 17,260 15,000 Steubenville 
Knox 2,149 3,000 Mount Vernon 
Licking 3,852 6,400 Newark 
Madison 1,603 2,100 New London 
Medina Mecca 
Miami , 3941 ' 5,910 Troy 
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in 1810. in 1815. 
Monroe 1,200 
Montgomery 7,722 13,700 Dayton 
Muskingum 10,936 11,200 Zanesville 
Pickaway 7124 9,260 Circleville 
Portage 2,795 6 000 Ravenna 
Preble 3,304 5.509 Eaton 
Richland 3,900 Mansfield 
Ross 15.514 18,000 Chilicothe 
Sciota 3,399 3,470 Portsmouth 
Stark 2734 6,625 Canton 
~Trumbull 8,671 10,000 Warren 
Tuscarawas 3,045 3,880 New Philadelphia 
Warren 9,925 12,090 Lebanon 
Washington 5,991 3,800 Marietta 
Wayne 7,110 Wooster 
23.,760 322,790 


History.) The whole country now embraced in the limits of 
Ohio. was originally included in the charters of Virginia and Con- 
necticut. Virginia claimed all the country between the parallels 
of 36 30, and 41 N. and Connecticut that from 41 to 42. 

In 1784, Virginia resiyned to the congress of the United States 
her whole jurisdiction north of the Obio; and her title to the soil 
Within the present limits of the state of Ohio, except the tract be- 
tween the Sciota and Litt'e Miami rivers. 

In 1786, Connecticut ceded her claim to the soil and jurisdiction 
of that part of her territory, which lies W. of a meridian line, 120 
miles distant trom the western boundary of Pennsylvania. This 
meridian line passes through the middle of Sandusky bay, near 
the western extremity of lake Erie. 

In 1800. she relinquished her jurisdiction over the part which 
lies east of that meridian. but recained her claim to the soil. This 
tract is called, Zhe Connecticut Reserve. or New Connecticut. 

The first settlement made by the whites within the present lim- 
its of Ohio, was in 1788, by a party from New- England, under the 
direction of Rufus Putnam, Esq who mude an establishment at the 
mouth of the Muskingum. 

For several years previous to 1795, an unhappy Indian war 
had checked the settlement of this territory. In August of 
that year, however, a treaty was held with the hostile tribes at 
Greenville, and their differences amicably adjusted. From this 
period, the increase of population and improvement has been in- 
cessant and unexampled. 

All the territory of the United States northwest of the river 
Ohio, including the present state of Ohio, was embraced under 
one territorial government from 1787 to 1800. In 1800, Ohio 
was detached from the rest, and placed under a separate territorial 
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government until 1802, when it was admitted into the union, as an 
independent state. 

Indians and Indian Lands.) The government of the United 
States has now almost extinguished the Indian title to lands in 
Ohio. 

At the treaty of Greenville. in 1795, twelve tribes attended and 
sold to the United States all the territory northwest of the Ohio, 
lying east and south of a line. commencing at the mouth of the 
Cayahoga, and running up that river to the portage between it and 
the Tuscarawas. one of the branches of the Muskingum ; thence 
down that stream to the mouth of Sandy creek ; thence west. to 
that point on Loramie’s creek, where the portage to the river 
St. Mary commences; thence, westwardly to fort Recovery. on 
the head waters of the Wabash; and thence southwestwardly, 
to a point on the Ohio, opposite the mouth of the Kentucky 
river. 

In 1805, the Indians ceded that part of the Connecticut 
Reserve, which lies west of the Cayahoga. By the treaty of De- 
troit, in 1807, they ceded the country north of the Maumee, and 
E. of a meridian line passing through the mouth of the Auglaize, 
one of its southern branches. 

In 1817, they ceded, with the reservation of certain tracts, all 
the lands which remained to them in this state. The reservations 
amount in all to about 700 square miles. With this exception, the 
Indian title to all lands in Ohio is now extinguished. The cession 
in 1817. embraced more than 3 million acres. 

In 1811, the following fragments ot Indian tribes still resided in 
Ohio, principally in the northwestern corner of the state : 


Shawaneese 700 
Ottoways 550 
W yandots 300 
Senecas 220 
Declawares and Munsees 200 

1970 


Making 1970 for the whole Indian population of the state. Since 
1811, this number, it is supposed, has diminished. Tne Shawanecse 
reside on the heads of the Auglaize and Great Miami—the Ottoways 
principally on lake Erie—the Wyandots, Senecas, Delawares and 
Munsecs, on the Sandusky and its tributary streaims.* 

Pofiulation.) The popuistion in 1791, was estimated at 3.000 ; 
in 1800, according to the ceisus, it was 42.156; andin 1810, 230 760. 
In 3820, it will probably not be far drom 500,000. The items of the 
census of 1810 were as foiiows: 


males. females. total. 
Under 16 years of age 64 742 61 001 125,803 
Between 16 and 45 42 950 3. 4-6 $2.5764 
45 and upwarus 11905 . 8.717 20,682 
Total 119 €57 109,204 228,861 


* John Johnston, Esq. Indian Agent. 
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The blacks, who are not included in this table, amounted to 1899: 
The population of Ohio will probably continue to increase rapidly, 
- for some time to come, though not with the same rapidity as here- 
tofore. The cheapness of land, the high price of labor, the general 
fertility of the soil, the security of land titles, and the prohibition of 
slavery, all conspire to promote immigration to this state. The re- 
cent extinction of the Indian title to the large and fertile tracts in 
the northwestern part of the state, will have an immediate effect on 
the progress of population in that quarter. 

Character.) The population of this state is made up of emigrants 
from every state in the union, and almost every country in Europe. 
They have not resided together long enough to form a fixed and 
uniform character. ‘The mass of the emigrants have been farmers 
from the northern and middle states, who are in general industrious, 
temperate, and frugal, with as much intelligence, and even more 
enterprise, than the pcople of the states from which they came. 
Wealth is very equally distributed, and the prohibition of slavery 
has taken from useful labor the odium so prevalent in the southern 
states, The sabbath and the ordinances appeftaining to it, are more 
respected, and better supported, and the state of society more regular 


and better adapted to social enjoyment, than ordinarily falls to the - 


lot of new settlements. 

Literature.] One thirty sixth part of the state of Ohio, that is, one 
section in each town, has been granted by the government of the 
United States, for the support of schools, besides two or three town- 
ships, for the establishment of colleges. 

There are three Universities, so called, in this state ; one at Cin- 
cinnnati, called the Cincinnati University; one at Oxford, called 
the Miam University ; and one at Athens, on the Hockhocking, calls 
ed the Ohio University - The Cincinnati University, has existed on- 
ly on paper, and probably may never have any other. The Miami 
University is endowed with a valuable township of land, but the lo- 
cation of the institution, and the unproductive state of its funds, will 
prevent it from going into operation for some time tocome. The 
institution was incorporated in 1809. 

‘Fhe Ohio University at Athens, is endowed with two townships 
or 46,000 acres of Jand. Its annual income is 2300 dollars. Itis just 
commencing its operations. A large and convenient edifice of brick 
for the accommodation of the institution, was erected in 1818. Its 
prospects are promising. 

The Cincinnati Lancaster Seminary, was opened in April 1815: 
The funds of this institution have been lately increased by a subscrip- 
tion of 30,000 dollars, and it is intended to erect it into a college. 
Mathematics, natural philosopby, chemistry, and the learned lan 
guaces are now taught in this seminary. 

There are incorporated academies at Athens, Burton, Chillicothe, 
Dayton, Lebanon, Marietta, Putnam, Steubenville, Tallmadgé, 
Worthington, and Xenia. Few of these are in a flourishing con- 
dition. Schools are generally established throughout the state. 

A. society has lately been formed, at Cincinnati, for the preserva- 
tion and illustration of the natural and artificial curiosities of the 
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western country. Its members are intelligent and active, and are 
collecting and diffusing much useful information. 

Religion.) 1n 1817, the number of ministers of the several re- - 
ligious denominations, was stated as follows: Presbyterians, 48 ; 
Methodists, 34; Baptists, 13; New-Lights of the Christian charch, 
9; Seceders,6; Episcopalians, 3; Congregationalists, 5; mieet- 
inys of Friends in this state and Indiana, 59. 

Roads and Canals.| By the law of congress, which provided for 
the admission of this state Into the union, it was stipulated, that 
three per cent. of the nett preceeds of the United States’ lands, with- 
In the limits of Ohio, should be applied by its legistature to the open- 
ing and tmproving of its roads. ‘The produce of this fund has hither- 
to been divided among so many roads, that very little of the good 
which was anticipated has been derived from it. 

It has been proposed to connect the waters of lake Erie with the 
river Ohio, by emeans of a canal between the Cayahoga, which 
empties into lake Erie, and the Tuscarawa, cne of the upper streams 
ofthe Muskingum. The portage at this place is not more than 10 
or 12 miles, and so certain is it that the two waters may be connected 
by a canal, that in the law of congress, appropriating a portion of the 
public lands to the improvement of inland navigation, 100,000 acres 
were assiened for defraying the expense of carrying: into ‘effect this 
project. Of all the canals proposed for connecting “the waters of the 
lakes with those of the Missis.ppt, this probably will be first opened, 
and wiil be a great benefit to the country through which it passes.* 

It is supposed that lake Erie may be connected with the Ohio by 
canals uniting the branches of the Maumee, with a branch of the 
Great Miami 

Chief Towns.| Cincinnatt, the metropolis of the Miami country, 
and the most commercia} town between Pittsburg and New Orleans, 
is near the southwestern corner of the state, on the north bank of the 
Ohio, 20 miles above the mouth of the Great Miami, and distant 
over land, from Pittsburg, S. W. 300 miles ; from Detroit, 8. S. W. 
275; from Louisville, N. E. 100; and from Lexington, N. 85. In 
1810, the population was 2540. In 1815, it was esumated at 6,500 ; 
and in 1819, at 10,000. The number of dwelling houses in July, 
1815, was 660, and the whole number of buildings nearly 1100, of 
which more than 20 were of stone, 250 of brick; and about 800 of 
wood. In 1819, there were in this town, 9 or 10 houses of public 
worship, for the different denominations of christians; a steam 
flour-mill built of stone, 9 stories igh ; and a great variety of exten- 
sive manufacturing establishments; an extensive Lancastrian 
seminary ; a college granted at the last session of the legislature, and 
a medical college alsu.”t About 130,000 barrels of flour were in- 
spected in this town, during the year ‘ending April 1, 1819, and more 
than 120,000 bushels of salt imported and sold. In the two last 

months of the year 1818, 10,000 barrels of pork were salted here. 
So rapid : are the improvements of this and other towns, and indeed 


* Drake. 
t O. Faknewovh’s letter to the Author, Bae pent 1819, 
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of this whole western country, that it cannot be expected that a geog- 
rapher should be able to keep pace with them, and to notice them 
as thcy successively come into existence. Lat. 39° 06’ N. lon. 84. 
CHILLICOTHE, the second town in population and wealth in the 
state, stands on the west bank of the Scioto river, 45 miles from its 
mouth, by land, 70 asthe river runs. It is pleasantly situated on the 
borders of an extensive and fertile plain. Population in 1810, 1,369. 
In 1818, there were 400 houses, and about 3,600 inhabitants. The 
central position of Chillicothe, gives it many advantages for interior 
commerce. Its public buildings are 3 houses for public worship, 


for Presbyterians, Seceders and Mcthodists, one each; an academy, 


a court house and jail, and market house, all of brick, but the court 
house, which is of stone. It has 3 banks, 4 cotton spinning factories, 


a large steam-mill, and mills for various manufacturing purposes. It 


is a place of much and increasing business. This town is 45 miles 
S. of Columbus, 93 E. by N. from Cincinnati. Lat. 39° 20’ N. lon. 
82° 35’ W. 

CoLumsus, the capital of the state,. stands clevated on the east 
bank of the Scioto river, 45 miles north of Chillicothe, and rear the 
centre of the state. It was laid out in the year 1812, with a square 
of 10 acres in its centre, and contained, in 1818, more than 200 
houses, and 1500 inhabitants. The public buildings are, a state 
house of brick, 75 feet by 50, and two stories high; a building for 
the public offices; anda penitentiary. The town is pleasantly situ- 

ated on arising ground, j just below the confluence of the Whetstone 
with the Scioto. The surrounding country is pleasant and fertile. 
Lat.59° 57’. lon. 82° 55° W. 

Marietta, the oldest town in the state, is situated on the western 

bank of the Ohio, above the mouth of the Muskingum river, on the 


peninsula, formed by the Muskingum and Ohio rivers. The site of 


the town, though otherwise pleasant, is liable to annual inundations; 
an inconvenience which has much retarded its growth. During 
seven years, previous to 1806, ship building was carried on here to 
a considerable extent. This business has recently recommenced. 
The village contained, in 1817, about 90 dwelling houses and 20 
stores. ‘The population of the township, in 1810, was 1,463. Its 
public buildings are a handsome Presbyterian meeting housc, an 
academy, the public county buildings, and a bank. Lat. 39° 30’ N. 
lon. 81° 20’ W, 

STRUBENVILLE, in Jefferson county, on the Ohio, 109 miles above 
Marietta, 38 by land, and 69 by water, below Pittsburg, is a flourish- 
ing town. It contained in February 1817, 453 houses, and 2,032 in- 
habitants. The surrounding country, both on the Virginia and Ohio 
sides of the river, is one of the most wealthy, best peopled, and best 
cultivated tracts west of the Allegany mountains. It has 3 places 


tor public worship, and a number of flourishing manufacturing es- 


tablishments. Lat. 40° 25’. N. 

ZANESVILLE, in Muskingum county, on the east bank of the 
Muskingum river, 61 miles N. W. from Marietta, and 72 N. E. 
from Chillicothe, contained, in 1816, 317 houses, and 1250 inhabi- 
tants. The township contained, in 1810, 2,154 souls. The falls in 
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the Muskingum, near the town, afford facilities for manufacturing 
establishments. There have been already erected a nail cutting 
machine, many flour mills, an oil mill, a woollen factory, and several 
saw mills. It has an elegant coart house, 2 banks, and 2 printing 
offices. Here are two bridges of stone over the Muskingum, con- 
necting the town with Putnam, on the opposite bank. The Musk- 
ingum is navigable to this place. The adjacent country is fertile and 
well peopled. Lat. 39° 58’ N. 

‘he above are the principal towns. There are several others of 
secondary consequence, among which are, Hamilton, in Butler coun- 
ty, 25 miles N. of Cincinnati; Dayton, in Montgomery county, 52 
sniles N. of Cincinnati; Xenia.in Green county, 55 miles N. N. E. 
of Cincinnati ; Greenvilie, in Darke county, 80 miles N. of Cincin- 
nati; General Wayne made a treaty with the Indians at this place 
in 1795. Piqua, in Miami county, on the Great Miami, 130 milcs ° 
from its mouth, was laid out in 1807, and is a thriving settlement. 
‘The surrounding country is unusually fertile; Urbana, in Champaign 
county, is 34 miles N. E. from Dayton. Athens, is on the Hock- 
hocking river, 40 miles west of Marietta. Here is the Ohio Univer- 
sity; Oxford, in Butler county, the seat of the Miami University, as 
it is called, is 20 miles N. W. of Cincinnati, and borders upon the 
state of Indiana. 

While we are on the subject of towns, we cannot forbear alluding 
Lo a practice of very perplexing effects, which prevails more or 
less in all our new states, but more particularly in Ohio. We allude 
to the custom of naming a great many towns in the same state, after 
some distinguished character, or after older settlements. In the 
single state of Ohio there are 7 towns by the name of Salem, 9 by 
the name of Greene, 9 Jetfersons, 9 Madisohs, 10 Waynes, and 
13 Unions ; besides a multivude of Jess frequent repetitions. In- 
deed, we confidently assert, that the names of a majority of the 
towns in Ohio are repeated from two toa dozen times. It is need- 
less to comment upon the inconvenience and perplexity which 
arise from this custom. It is a fruitful source of geographical 
blunders ; and is besides, a serious embarrassment to social, litera- 
ry, and commercial correspondence. 

Antiquities.) The monuments of the ancient population of Ohio 
consist of mounds, excavations, and embankments or walls, of va- 
rious forms and dimensions. Among them all, there is not a sin- 
gle edifice, nor any ruins which prove the existence, in former 
ages, of a building composed of imperishable materials. No frag- 
ment ofa column; no bricks; nor a single hewn stone, large 
enough to have been incorporated into a wall, has been discovered. 

The remains which have attracted more attention than any oth- 
ersin the Miami country, are 6 miles from Lebanon, above the 
mouth of Todd’s-fork, an eastern branch of the Miami. On the 
summit of a ridge, at Jeast 200 feet above the valley of the river, 
there are two irregular trapezoidal figures connected at a point 
where the ridge is very much narrowed by a ravine. The wall, 
which 1s entirely of earth, is generally 8 or 10 feet high; but in 
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one plicc. where it is conducted over level ground fora short dis- 
tance. it rises to 18 feet. Its situation is accurately adjusted to 
the brow of the hill; and as there is, in addition to the Miami on 
the W. deep ravines on the N. the S. E. and 5. it is a position of 
creat strength. The angles in this wall, both retreating and sa- 
lent, are numerous, and generally acute. The openings. or gate- 
ways, are not less than 80! There is nothing, either external or 
internal. that deserves the name of a ditch. On the declivity,1m- 
mediately to the southwest of the rampart. there are three parallel 
curvilinear roads, or narrow terraces. ubout 40 rods ip length, 
which command an ex‘ensive view both up and down the Miami. 
The area of the whole inc'osure is almost 100 acres. About 20 
poles E. from that part of the wall which crosses the ridge, there 
are 2 mounds, each nearly 9 feet high. Vhey are not far asunder, 
and walls are extended from them. in opposite directions, to the ad- 
joining ravines. From these mounds there run to the northeast, 
along the ridye, a couple of roads or elevations, 16 feet in width, 
and 3 in height. They are nearly parallel for a quarter of a mile, 
when they diverge, but at length unite on the further side of a 
small and irregular mound. One of the roads from Cincinnati to 
Chillicothe passes over the northern part of this interesting work. 

About 10 miles from Chillicothe, on one of the steep and ele- 
vated ridges of Paint-creck. there is a work, in its situation, some- 
what resembling the fortification just described. The wall ts con- 
ducted along the verge of the hill, and is by estimation a mile and 
a half lony. It was formed entirely of undressed free-stone, 
brought chiefly from the streams 250 feet below, and laid up with- 
out mortar or cement of any sort. It is now. like all the walls of 
mn similar kind, which have been discovered in the western coun- 
try. ina state of ruin. It exhibits the appearance of having been 
shaken down by an earthquake. The surrounding region is abun- 
dant in iron ore ; and the mbabitants speak of excavations, which 
they suppose to have been formerly made in search of that mine- 
ral. However this may be, it ts certain that the vestiges of a great 
population are still discernible in the valley of Paint-creek. 

On the elevated point of land above the confluence of the Great 
Miami and Ohio, there are extensive and complicated traces, 
which, in the opinion of military men eminently qualified to judge, 
are the remains of very strong defensive works. 

The above are but one ortwo out of a multitude of vestiges of 
the ancient population. The following general observations on 
the antiquities of the western country, are from Drake’s Picture of 
Cincinnati, to Which work we are also indebted for the preceding 
descriptions. 

1. The lakes, and the gulfof Mexico, appear to be the northern 
and southern boundaries of the region containing these ancient 
works; on the E. they are bounded by the Alleganies; on the 
W. they extend to the Pacific ocean; but are found of the great- 
est magnitude and grandeur in some of the southern provinces of 
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Mexico. From that country, indeed, they scem to decrease in 
size. beauty, and regularity, ur a ratio corresponding directly to the 
distance. 

2. They are generally found in the vallies of the larger streams ; 
and, on the most elevated plains or terraces, which are provincially 
termed the second and third banks, counting from the river. 

3. The forests, over these remains, exhibit no appearances of 
more recent growth, than in other parts. ‘Trees, several hundred 
years old, are in many places seen growing out of the ruins of oth- 
ers, Which appear to have been of equal size. 

For what purpose were these works erected! Those situated 
on hills, are generally in the strongest military pesitions of the 
country, and were. perhaps without exception, designed for defence 
in war. The valley remains were probably for ordinary abode in 
times of peace. Many of them may have been intended for de- 
fence, as well as habitations. All the mounds were probably bu- 
rying places. 

Are these vestiges referable to a nation, which has suffered ex- 
pulsion from this part of the continent, and become extinct. or to 
the ancestors of the existing Indian tribes? Prefessor Barton, 
whose knowledge of the aboriginal inhabitants of this country ex- 
ceeds that of any other man, originally entertained the former of 
these opinions. He conceived that the Zoultecs, a nation which 
the hieroglyphical annals of Mexico represent to have migrated 
across the continent from N. to S. in the sixth and seventh centu- 
ries, were the people who cunstructed these remains. But the 
Professor afterwards secms to have changed his opinion, and ex- 
pressed his conviction, that throughout the whole of N. America, 
there had once been a much more numerous and civilized popu- 
lationgthan what existed when the interior was first explored by 
the Europeans; and which has degenerated into the present sav- 
age hordes. As one out of many facts, which appear to confirm 
the last mentioned theory, it may be observed, that in the larger 
mounds of the Miami country, fragments of earthen ware have 
been found, which have in their composition a perfect resemblance 
to that fabricated since the discovery of America, even up to the 
present time, by many of the tribes low on the Missisippi. 

Militia.) Inthe year 1808, the militia amounted to 15.351 men ; 
according to the returns to the department of war, Dec. 1818, the 
number of the militia was 61,438. 

Government.) he legislative authority of cis state is vested 
ina general assembly, consisting of a senate, to be chosen bienni- 
ally, and a house of representatives, to be chosen annually, both by 
the people; the represeptatives to be proportioncd Uy law fruim 
ume to time, to the population. The senators are to be divided 
into 2 classes by lot, the scats of the first class to be vacuted at the 
expiration of | year, of the second class at the ex pir auion of the 
second year, so that one half are to be annually chosen. ‘Phe 
house of representatives have the power of instituting impe.ch- 
ments, Which are to be tried by the senate. 
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The supreme executive power is vested in a governor, to be 
chosen biennially, by the people. He is eligibie only 6 years in 
any term of 8 years. 

The judiciary power is vested In a supreme court, in courts of 
common pleas in each county, and justices of the peace. The 
judges of the supreme and county courts are to be appointed by a 
joint ballot of the two houses of assembly, to hold their offices for 
7 years. 

‘In all elections, all white males, above the age of 21 years, hav- 
ing resided in the state one year next preceding the election, and 
who have paid or are charged with a state or county tax, shall en- 
joy the right of an elector,’’ in the district where he actually resides 
at the time of the elections. 

Laws.| Slavery is forever excluded from this state by its ccn- 
stitution. Theconstitution of the state guarantees the recovery of 
fugitive slaves; but by the decision of the courts, those brought 
into the state are free from the moment of their arrival. Waite 
male inhabitants on/y, enjoy the right of political suffrage. By a 
statute enacted in 1804, and amended in 1807, free negroes are 
prohibited from settling in the state, without giving bond and se- 
curity, that neither they nor their children shall become public 
Oharges; but this provision is considered unconstitutional, and it 
is believed is not enforced. By tbe same laws, negroes and mulat- 
toes are prohibited from giving testimony against white persons. 
These laws have heen made to keep away the runaway slaves from 
the adjoining states. 

Banks.| There are 29 chartered banks in this state, of which 4 
are at Cincinnati, 3 at Chillicothe, 2 at Zanesville, and the others, 
scattered over the state, in the largest towns in the several coun- 
ties. 

Commerce.} The commerce of this country, till within a few 
years, was carried on in flat bottomed boats, keel boats, and barges. 
Steam boats have now come very extensively into use. From 
these boats great advantages are expected. No country on earth, 
cen be more benefitted by this invention, than that which borders 
on these western waters. 

The reduction of the voyage from New-Orleans to Cincinnati, 
from 100, to 30 days, is equivalent to an approximation of the two 
places, or to the annihilation of two thirds of the distance. 

The exports consist of flour, of which 130,000 barrels were in- 
spected for exportation, in Cincinnati, between April 1818, and 
April 1819; pork, of which 10,000 barrels were here salted for 
exportation in the 2 last months of 1818 ; tobacco, of which about 
80U0 keps are annually exported from the same place. Of the 
umount of exports from other places on the rivers, and on lake 
Erie, we are not informed. The value of the exports from this 
state, in 1817, as officially stated, was $7,749. To the articles 
above enumerated, may be added, whisky, peach brandy, beer and 
porter; pot and pearl ashes, cheese, soap and candles; hemp and 
spunyarn ; walnut, cherry and blue ash boards ; cabinet furniture, 
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chairs, &c. In the autumn of 1810, itis estimated, that above 
40,000 head of swine were driven from this state to the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and other eastern markets. 

The imports of East Indian, European and New-England goods, 
and of the manufactures of the middle states, have hitherto been re- 
ceived from Philadelphia and Baltimore, but chiefly from the former. 
It is not difficultto foresee, however, that at no distant time the ingress 
of foreign merchandize will be through other channels. A portage 
of 300 miles, over high and rugged mountains, must at all times, be 
more expensive than ascending a navigable river five times the dis- 
tance. Whenever the general government shall complete the road 
from the navigable waters of the Potowmac to those of the Ohio, 
factories and other mercantile houses will probably be established on 
the former of these rivers. When the grand canal from lake Erie to 
the Hudson is completed, New-York will probably be one of the in- 
lets for foreign goods. Butthe great emporium of the western 
country, in future, must be New-Orleans. Tocffect this change in 
the channel of importation, but three things are necessary, 1. more 
extensive and wealthy mercantile houses in that city’; 2. an im- 
provement in the navigation of the Ohio at the falls, which has al- 
ready commenced; and 3. an increased number of steam boats. 
The imports from the Missouri territory are lead, peltry and skins ; 
from Louisiana, besides foreign goods, sugar, molasses, cotton, rice, 
salted hides, &c. From Tennessee and Kentucky, cotton, tobacco, 
saltpetre and marble; from Pennsylvania and Virginia, bar, rolled 
and cast iron, millstones, coal, salt, glass ware, pine timber and plank. 

Steam boats have commenced running on lake Erie. 

Manufactures.} The following is the imperfect, official summary 
of the value of the manufactures of this state in 1810 


1,943,433 yards of linen, woollen and cotton goods, 


worth $999,538 
217 tanneries making leather, worth 153,581 
1,212,266 gallons of distilled spirits, and 35,140 

gallons of beer 584,892 
Cut nails 64,729 


Iron made ; machines for carding wool and spin- 

ping : cotton, fulling, paper, gunpowder, and oil 

mills 159,636: 
3,023,806 pounds of maple sugar 302,380- 


© 32,264,750- 


In the above summary many articles are omitted. The real, total: 
value of manufactures in Ohio, in 1810, is estimated at $2,894,290.% 
They have greatly increased in variety and value since that 
period. 


* Tench Coxe. Exq. 
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CHAP. II. ; 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE, DISEASES, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL, AGRICULs 
TUE, RIVERS, ANIMALS, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, MINERAL 
SPRINGS, CURIOSITIES, ISLAND. 


Climate.) The country on the Ohio has been commonly consid- 
ered warmer in the same paralicls, than the Atlantic states. The 
difference was supposed by Mr. Jefferson, to equal what would re- 
sult from three degrees of latitude. Accurate observations, how- 
ever, wWhreh have been made at Cincinnati, for a series of years, 
prove thas there is no foundation for this opinion ; or at least, it 
there be adifference, it cannot equal one third of what has been 
mentioned. The opinion that the climate on the Ohio is more 
liable to sudden and.extreme changes, than that of the eastern states 
is equally erroneous. Consumption, rheumatism, and other dis- 
eases ascribed to chanyes of the weather are less frequent in Ohio 
than inthe east. This country has been pronounced moister than 
the Atlantic states, but the obscrvations from which this opinion was 
formed, were made in an unsettled part of the country, and are 
therefore not applicable to such districts as are cultivated. The di- 
minution of moisture which follows the clearing and cultivation of 
wood lands, is suchy as to support the conclusion, that when the 
country shall be extensively opened, its atmoephere will become as 
dry, as that of any partofthe union. ~ 

The following are the general results of a long series of accurate 
observations, on the climate of this country, made at Cincinnati, 
principally, between 1806, and 1815. The mean annual range of 
the thermometer is 100. The whole range between 1797 and 1813, 
was 116°. The southwest wind is the most prevalent during nine 
months of the year, and the northwest, during the other three, viz. 
December, January, and February. The northwest wind is the 
most prolific source of thunder-gusts ; the southwest occasionally 
sends forth hurricanes. 

The ape rain and snow, which falls annually, may be stated 
at about thirty*Six inches. The quantity of snow which falls at Cin- 
cinnati Is inconsiderable. The deepest that has occurred, was per- 
haps ten inches; but four is about the ordinary depth. Inthe porth- 
ern part of the Miami country, however, and on the waters of lake 
Erie, the snows are both deep and durable. 

More than 30 years ago, the Moravian Missionaries, residing on 
the waters of the Ohio, observed, that in advancing northwardly 
from that river, the climate becomes colder in a greater ratio thae 
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the increase of latitude. This is confirmed by a variety of more re~ 
tent observations.*® 

Diseases.| The following remarks are applicable more particu- 
larly to the western part of the state. The diseases connected with 
the climate, are those which are common in the same latitudeseast of 
the Alleganics. Some of them, however, arc less violent and fre- 
quent. Of this kind is the Pulmonary Consumption ; whichin the 
Aulantic cities, destroys from a fourth to a sixth of all who die ; 
while in Cincinnati it produces not more than one-twentieth of the 
deaths. The fleurisy and prerifneumony occur every winter; but 
seldom prevail to any great extent. The croup isa formidable dis- 
ease, annually carrying off a number of children. The premature 
decay of teeth, frequent in all variable climates, 1s less common here, 
than in some parts of New-England. Rheumatism occurs, but is 
not so frequent and formidable as in the northern states. 

Remitting and intermitting fevers, including Ague, prevail every 
autumn ; but are seldom malignant, if properly treated at an early 

eriod, The diseases to which immigrants are most liable, are bil- 
ious and typhus fevers. This is especially the case with the natives 
of New-England and New-York, who in coming here undergo a 
change of climate greater than they seem generally to suppose. 
They should, thercfore, endeavor to arrive in the” country late in 
the autumn ; and before the ensuing summer, piace themselves in 
the most healthy situations which can be found. If they are careful 
in this respect ; and in the heat of summer shun the evening air, and 
the noon-day sun ; and avoid what is denominated a bilious habit, 
very few will suffer an attack ; but without such attention a season 
ing, as it is termed, will probably be experienced the first summer 
after an arrival from the North. In the second, whether the first 
be sickly or not, there is but little danger. 

The jaundice is a pretty common disease in this country ; but it 
seldom destroys life. Inflammation of the liver is met with occa- 
Sionally, but not oftener than in the same latitudes of the maritime 
states. The sfrotted fever of the northern states has never prevail- 
ed here ; but its successor, the typhoid Aneumony (vulgarly called 
in this country, the cold plague) affected a very considerable num- 
ber inthe winters of 1812, 1813 and 1814. The cholera infantum 
is more fatal to children, than any other complaint. Of adults, the 
greatest number die with bilious and typhus fevers; with pulmonary 
inflammation, and with affections of the liver, stomach and bowels. 
Inthe months of June and July, more children die than in any 
ether. The greatest mortality among adults is generally in August, 
September and October. 

The Goitre is an endemic of the eastern part of this state, and the - 
western parts of Pennsylvania.f 

Face of the Country.] There is not much variety in the face of 
the country. The southeastern parts ofthe state are hilly, but not 


* Drake’s Picture of Cincinnati ; which contains many valuable observations 
on the climate ofthe western country. 
¢ Dr. Drake. 
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mountainous ; the remainder is generally level, except in the vicinity 
of the Ohio, and some of its larger tributary streams. In some 
parts, also, in the country dividing the waters of the Obio from 
the lakes, there are tracts extending several miles so flat, that the 
water stands till midsummer, rendering it waste land. 

The hills and mountains on the east side of the Ohio generally in- 
erease in magnitude, till they unite with the great ridge, commonly 
called the Alicegany; but on the west side they decrease till the 
country becomes almost a dead level. 

Soil and Agriculture.| No part of the United States unites more 
advantages in point of health, fertility, variety of productions, and 
foreign intercourse, than that tract which stretches from the Muskin- 
gum to the Scioto and Great Miami rivers. 

The flat or bottom lands on the Ohio are remarkably fertile; in 
some places, however, their extent is small. A small proportion of 
the hills are unfit tor agricuitural purposes, being either too steep, or 
faced with rocks. 

The lands on the various streams which fall into the Ohio, are now 
accurately known, and may be described with confidence. They 
arc interspersed with all the variety of soil which conduces to pleas» 
antness of situation. Large level bottoms, or natural meadows, from 
20 to 50 miles in circuit, are every where to be found bordering the 
rivers, and varicgating the country in the mterior parts. It is said 
that in many of these bottoms a man may clear an acre a day, fit for 
planting with Indian corn, there being no underwood, and the trees 
growing sparsely, very high and large, needing nothing but girdling. 
Very little wastc land is to be found in any part of this tract of coun- 
try. The hills are of a deep, rich soil, covered with a heavy growth 
of timber, and well adapted to the production of wheat, rye, indigo, 
tobacco, &c. 

Twenty two bushels of wheat per acre may be stated as the aver- 
age produce in the Miami country, though it sometimes amounts to 
forty. An extensive varicty of excellent apples have been intro- 
duced, and succeed well. Peaches attain to great perfection. Pears, 
cherries, and plums are commun. 

The agriculture of this, as of other new countries, is not of the besz 
kind. Too much reliance is placed on the extent and fertility of their 
fields, by the farmers, who in general consider these a substitute for 
good tillage. They frequently plant double the quantity they can 
properly cultivate, and thus impovcrish their lands, and suffer them 
to become infested with briars and noxious weeds. 

Rivers.) Vne Oino which runs along the whole southern border, 
a distance of 420 miles, has already been describcd.* The tributaries 
to the Ohio, are the tollowing, beginning in the east: 

The Muskingum heads near the sources of the Cayahoga of lake 
Erie, and enters the Ouio immediately below Marietta. Itisa gentle 
river, confined by banks so high as to prevent its overflowing. For 
60 miles from its mouth, the land on each side ts hilly. Beyond that 
distance, it is more leyel and fertile. ‘Ine river has sufficient water 


* See page 249. 
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wo carry 12 grist mills. It is 150 yards wide at its confluence with 
the Ohio, 180 miles below Pittsburg, and navigable by large bat- 
teaux and barges to the Three Legs ; and by small ones, to the lake 
at its head. From thence, by a portage of 71 miles, a communica: 
tion is opened to lake Erie, through the Cayahoga. 

The Hockhocking enters the Ohio several miles below the mouth 
of the Muskingum. It is navigable to Athens, forty miles from its 
mouth, for large keel boats. Six miles above Athens are rapids 
which prevent the ascent of boats. 

The Scioto, which empties 130 miles below the Muskingum, 
opens an extensive navigation. It is passable for keel boats for 200. 
miles, and for canoes almost to its head, where there is a portage of 
only 4 miles to the Sandusky, a good navigable stream that falls into 
Jake Erie. Through the Sandusky and Scioto lies the most common 
pass from Canada to the Ohio and Missisippi; one of the most ex- 
tensive and useful communications that are to be found in any coun: 
try. The stream of Scioto is gentle, and no where broken by falls. 
At some places in the spring of the year it overflows its banks pro- 
viding for large natural rice plantations. Salt springs and coal mines 
abound in the country adjoining this river. But the people on its 
banks are greatly afflicted with the fever and ague. 

The Little Miami enters the Ohio seven miles above Cincinnati. 
Its course is nearly parallel with the Great Miami, about 20 miles 
distant. For navigation it is of little consequence, but it abounds 
with valuable mill seats. 

The Great Miami empties at the S. W. corner of the state. Its 
head waters interlock with branches of the Wabash, the Maumee 
and the Scioto. Ithas generally a rapid current, but no considerable 
falls. It flows through a wide and fertile valley, which in spring and 
autumn is liable to partial inundation. It is navigable, in moderate 
freshets, for keel and flat bottomed boats, to Dayton, near the mouth 
of Mad river. 

The rivers which flow into lake Erie, are the following ; begin- 
ning in the west. 

The largest and most westerly stream is. the Maumee, formerly 
ealled the Miami-of-the-Lakes. It is formed by the junction of the 
St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s. It is navigable for more than 100 miles, 
in all seasons, for batteaux, and for vessels of 60 tons burthen, as. 
far as the rapids, nearly opposite Fort Meigs, 18 miles from Lake 
Erie. 

Sandusky river rises near a branch of the Great Miami, between 
which is a portage of 9 miles. It pursues a N. E. course, and empties 
into the S. W. corner of Sandusky lake. It isa considerable river, 
with level land on its bank, its stream gentle all the way to its mouth, 
where it is large enough to receive sloops. It is navigable for boats 
almost to its head. 

Huron, Vermillion, and Rocky rivers, next In. order, are small 
streams. The Huron is navigable about 18 miles. 

Cayahoga or Cayuga, sometimes called the Great river, empties 
in at the south bank of lake Erie, 40 miles eastward of the mouth 
of Huron ; having an Indian town of the same name on its bank. 
It is nayigable for boats ; and its mouth is wide, and deep cnough to 
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receive large sloops from the lake. Near this are the celebrated 
rocks which project over the lake. They are several miles in length, 
and rise 40 or 50 feet perpendicular out of the water. Some parts 
of them consist of several strata of different colors, lying in a hori- 
zontal direction ; and so exactly parallel, that they resemble the 
work of art. The view from the land is grand, but the water pre- 
sents the most magnificent prospect of this sublime work of nature ; 
it is uttended, however, with great danger; for if the least storm 
arises, the force of the surf is such, that no vessel can escape being 
dashed in pieces against the rocks. Col. Broadshed suffered ship- 
wreck here, and lost a number of his men, when a strong wind 
arose, 80 that the last canoe narrowly escaped. ‘The heathen In- 
dians, when they pass this impending danger, offer a sacrifice of to- 
bacco. 

Grand river isa fine bold stream ; its current rapid, banks elevat- 
ed and often precipitous. Itis not navigable. There are several 
mill dams across its stream, one, within half a mile of the lake. 

Besides these there are several smaller streams of no great con- 
sequence. , | 

Jnimals.| No country was originally better stocked with wild 
game of every kind than this. Innumerable herds of deer and wild 
cattle were sheltered in the groves, and fed in the extensive bottoms 
that here abound ;.an unquestionable proof of the great fertility of 
the soil. Turkics, geese, ducks, swans, teal, pheasants, partridges, 
&c. were a few years since, from observation, believed to be in great: 
er plenty here, than the tame poultry are in any part of the old settle- 
ments in America. But onthe approach of settlers, buffaloes dis- 
appear; getse, ducks, and swans are now seldom killed. Bears, 
deer, and turkies, are now the principal game. At the falls of 
Ohio, geese and swans, a few years since, were plenty. 

The rivers are well stored with fish of various kinds, and many 
of them of an excellent quality. They are generally large, though 
of different sizes: the cat fish, which is the largest, and of a delicious 
flavor, weighs from 6 to 90 and even 100 pounds. : 

Botany.) The prevailing growth of timber and the more useful 
trees are maple or sugar tree, sycamore,® black and white mulberry, 
black and white walnut, butternut, chesnut; white, black, Spanisb, 
and chesnut oaks, hiccory, cherry, buck wood, or horse chesnut; 
honey locust, elm, cucumber tree, gum tree, iron wood, ash, aspen, 
sissafras, crab apple tree, paupaw or custard apple, a variety of plum 
trecs, nine bark spice, and leather wood bushes. General Parsons 
measured a black walnut tree, near the Muskingum, whose circum: 
ference at five feet from the ground was 22 feet. 

White and black oak and chesnut, with most of the above men- 
tioned timbers, grow large and plenty upon the high grounds. Both 
the high and low lands prdduce vast quantities of natural grapes of 
various kinds, of which the settlers universally might make a suffi- 
ciency for their own consumption of rich red wine. Cotton is said 


* One of these, near Marietta, measures 60 feet in cireumference, and beiag 
hollow, will cantain 18 or 90 men. Harrie 
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to be the natural production of this country, and to grow in great 
perfection. Hops also grow spontaneously. 

The sugar maple is the most valuable tree, for an inland country. 
Any number of inhabitants may be forever supplied with a sufficiency 
of sugar, by preserving a few trees for the use of each family. A 
tree will yield on an average about four pounds of sugar a year, and 
the labor is very trifling. The sap is extracted in the months of Feb- 
ruary and March, and granulated, by the simple operation of boiling, 
to a sugar equal in flavor and whiteness to the best Muscovado. 

Mineralogy.) Near tothe Yellow Spring in Green county, 64 
miles from Cincinnati specimens of silver ore have been dug up, but 
Not in sufficient quantities to be worked. On the banks of the Hock- 
hocking are found inexhaustible quarries of freestone and beds of 
iron ore. Beds of white and blue clay suitable for the manufacture 
of glass, crockery, and earthen wares, have also been found here in 
some few instances. Red bole and many other useful fossils have 
been observed upon the branches of the Hockhocking, Mines of 
pit coal are inexhaustible from Pittsburg many miles down the 
river, and in other parts of the state. There are valuable salt springs, 
on the Scioto river, also near the Muskingum, and on the military 
tract, which are the property of the state. 

Mineral Springs.) ‘The most noted watering nines in the Miami 
country, is the Yellow Spring, in Green county, 64 miles from Cin- 
cinnati, and two from the falls of the Littke Miami. It is a copious 
vein which bursts from a fissure in the silicious limestone rock ; and 
is, at the distance of a few rods, precipitated into a ravine more than 
a hundred feet deep. On its passage thither, it has deposited an im- 
mense bank of brownishochre. An attempt has been made to pre- 
pare a paint from this deposit, which has been attended with the most 
flattering success. 

The springs most resorted to by the pcople of Cincinnati, are the 
aclines at Big Bone, 22 miles southwest of the town, in the state of 
Kentucky. 

There is said to be a famous Oi! Spring, 42 feet deep, 3 feet 
diameter, on Duck creek, yielding abundance of pure oil, of the 
smell of British oil, which burns well in lamps. The accounts we 
have seen, are extravagant, if not wholly fabulous. 

Curiosities.) Under this head we mention the extensive meadows, 
or as the French call them, Prairies, which answer to what in the 
southern states, are called savannas. They area rich plain without 
trees, and covered with grass. Some of these are 30 or 40 miles in 
extent. In passing them as far as the eye can reach, there is not 
a tree to be seen; but there is.plenty of deer, wild cattle, bears, and 
wolves, and innumerable flocks of turkies, In clearing out a spring 
near some ancient ruins, a copper coin has been found on the bank 
of the little Miami, not far from its entrance into the Ohio, four feet 
below the surface of the earth. From a/fac si:nile it appears, that 
the characters on the coin are the Old Persian. In digging a well 
in Cincinnati, the stump of a tree was found in a sound state 90 feet 
below the surface, and at 94 feet another, which had evident marks 
of the axe. 
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At Sunbury is said tobe a spring, which has strong petrifying 
qualities. 

Istand.| Blannerhasect island in Ohio river, opposite Belpre, 16 
miles S. W. of Marietta, contains 300 acres of excellent land. It 
bears the name of its owner,a gentleman -of fortune from Ireland 
who purchased it in 1801, built a splendid house, converted the 
island into a beautiful garden, enjoyed it till 1810, when the house 
was burnt, the garden totally destroyed, and the whole is now a sad- 
dening waste. Sic transit gloria mundi. 
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CHAP. I. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT, ORIGINAL POPULATION, Als: 
TORY, LITERATURE, RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, DIVISIONS 
AND POPULATION, FORTS, INDIANS, MILITIA, MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS, TOWNS, INLAND NAVIGATION, BANK, 
MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE. 


Boundaries and Extent.| THIS territory is a peninsula boun- 
ded S. by Ohio and Indiana, from which it is separated by a line 
_ drawn due east from the southwardly bend of lake Michigan, until it 
intersects lake Erie, or Detroit river, the boundary not being yet 
precisely ascertained ; W.by a line drawn from said southwardly 
bend through the middle of lake Michigan to its most northern ex- 
tremity,t which separates itfrom Illinois and the N. W. territory, 
thence due N. to the treaty line in the middle of lake Superior ; N. 
and E. itis bounded by Uppcr Canada, from which it is separated by a 
small part of lake Superior, St. Mary’s river, Huron lake and river,lake 
St. Clair, and Detroit river. The greatest length of the territory 
from S. E. to N. W.13 500 miles, from N. E. to S. W. it is 300, be- 
tween lat. 41°, 30’ and 47° N. lon. 82° 10 and 86° W. The num- 
ber of square miles, including land and water, is estimated at 150,000. 

Original Population.) The Huron tribe of Indians were the 
aborigines of this country. They were anciently very numerous 


* The author is indebted to his excellency governor Hutt. for a considerable 
part of the information contained in the following account of this territory. | 

t It is not yet ascertained whether the most northern extremity of lake Micht- 
gan isin Green bay,or an intermediate point between Green bay and the 
straits of Michilimackinac. . 

+ It is uncertain whether the southern boundary will terminate on Detroit 
river or on lake Erie. If the last should prove to be the case, that lake of eears¢ 
should be mentioned as the S. KE: boundary of this territory. 
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and powerful, and their settlements extended over Michigan, and 
the peninsula between lakes Michigan and Superior. The mission- 
aries of the Jesuits, as early as 1648, penetrated among them ; and 
a few years after, there was a chapel built at the falls of St. Mary’s, 
and another onthe island of St. Joseph. The great body of the 
tribe were converted by these missionaries to the profession of 
‘Christianity. The Six Nations, however, invaded the country about 
20 years afterwards, and massacred or dispersed the nation of Hu- 
rons, against whom they had long entertained an implacable hatred. 

History.] In 1667, Lewis XIV, sent a party of soldiers to this 
territory to protect the French fur traders. ‘The soldiers, between 
that time and 1683, built a fort at Detroit, and another at Michili- 
mackinac, and soon extended their commerce west of lake Michi- 
gan tothe Indians on the Mississippi. The Iroquois, however, 
steadily opposed their progress. The French government neglect- 
ed the settlements, and it never flourished as a colony. The war of 
1756 dispossessed the French of all their North-American posses- 
sions ; and, among the rest, of this territory. It remained in a neg- 
lected state in the hands of the British, till the peace of 1783 gave 
it over to the United States, and a governor was appointed in July, 
1787, for all the territory N. W. of the Ohio. In 1796, the fort of 
Detroit was ceded by the English to the United States, agreeably to 
treaty ; and this finc peninsula was formed intoa county, called the 
county of Wayne. | 

In 1805, it was formed into a distinct territorial government. 

In 1812, July 17. Fort Michilimackinac was surrendered to the 
British, and on the 16th of August following, Fort Detroit, with 
about 1400 troops, and remained in the hands of the British, till the 
peace of 1814. 

Literature.) A corporate body, styled “ The University of Michi- 
gan” has been formed, similar to that which exists in New-York and 
Georgia. This body has power to institute colleges, academies and 
primary schools, to appoint and commission all professors and teach- 
ers, to form regulations for the schools, to superintend them, and to 
determine what books shall be used in them. Already have this 
body instituted a primary school, and a classical academy, and 
erected a handsome brick edifice for their accommodation, in the 
city of Detroit. A sabbath school, also, has been formed here, which 
promises to be very uscful to the poorer class of people, by rescuing 
them froma state of ignorance and vice; and to benefit the morals 
of the community at large, by removing contagion, and introducing 
in its place religious knowledze. | 

Religion.| The greater part of the inhabitants of this territory till 
Jately, were Catholics, descendants of French traders and were sunk 
in a state of deplorable ignorance and wickedness. Lately the state 
of religion and morals has been rising. A flourishing Presbyterian. 
church and society has been established inthe city of Detroit, to 
which the ordinances of the gospel are regularly administer- 
ed, the benefit of whichis already visible in the existence of a 
Bible, a moral, and a humane socicty. Missionaries of the Method- 
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’ ists, and other denominations, have visited this country, and their 
labors have been followed with good effects. 

Government.| The legislative power is vested in a governor and 
asupreme court, composed of three judges, all appointed by the 
president of the United States. The executive power is vested in 
the governor; and the judicial in tbe three judges, and such civil 
magistrates in the varieus districts as the governor shall appoint. 
There are at present a judge of probate in each district ; and jus- 
tices of the peace, who hold jurisdiction of fersonal actions in cases 
where the damages do not exceed $100. The supreme court has 
original jurisdiction in all other cases. The ministerial officers are 
a marshal for the territory, and a deputy marshal for each district. 

Divisions and Pofiutation | Michigan is divided into the 4 fol- 
lowing districts, which contained, in 1810, the number of inhabit- 
Ape iia The districts are named in the order they lie from 

-to N. 


Districts. Population, 
Erie 1,340 
Detroit 2,227 . { Of these 120 were 
Huron 580 free blacks, and 24 
Michilimackinac 615 slaves. 
4,762 


Besides these were about 150 persons employed in the Indian 
fur trade. The present population (1819) is estimated at about 
15,000 souls. The white settlements are chiefly on the strait of 
Detroit, and the rivers Miami, Rasin. Huron, and lake St. Clair. 

Forts.) The fost at Detroit is a regular work, of an oblony fig- 
ure, covering about an acre of ground. The parapets are ubout 
20 feet in height, built of earth and sods, with 4 bastions, the 
whole surrounded with pallisadoes, a deep ditch and glacis. It 
stands inimediately back of the town. and has strength to with- 
stand a regular siege, but does not command the river. 

Fort St. Clair is N. of the lake of this name, on the W. side of 
the S..point of lake Huron, commanding the entrance into it. 

Fort Michilimackinac is handsomely situated on the S. E. side of 
the island of this name on a bluff rock, rising from 1 to 200 feet 
from the water, almost perpendicular in many places, extending 
about half way round the island. It overlooks, and of course coms 
mands the harbor, a beautiful semicircular basin of about | mile in 
extent, and from 1 to 5 or 6 fathomsin depth, and sheltered from 
lake Huron by two islands stretching across its mouth, and leaving 
only a narrow ship channel, by which to enter the harbor. From 
the fort you have an uninterrupted view into lake Huron to the 
N. E. and into lake Michigan on the W.; it is, however, entirely 


commanded by the high ground in its rear, where is a stockade ~ 


defended by 2 block houses and battery in front. There is a good 
bomb proof magazine in the fort. 
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Indians.) ~The following tribes of Indians reside in this territo- 
ty, under the superintendance of the governor, viz. 


Tribes. No. Residence. 

Chippewas 250  Onthe river and lake St. Clair, river 
Rouge, Ecorce, Saganau bay, Arbié, 
crotch, a large Indian village, about 30 
miles S. W. of Michilimackinac, and on 
the S. part of luke Superior, and the, 
river St. Mary’s. 


Ottawas 1500 On the Miami; Grand river, which 
falls into lake Michigan on the E. side; 
Arbicrotch. 

Pottowottanuies 1000 Rivers St. Joseph, Raisin, and Huron 

of Erie. 

W yandots 500 Detroit river, and Sandusky in the 
state of Ohio. 

Munsees 150 River Huron of Erie, and near the 


Wyandot village, at Brownstown on 
Detroit river. 


Shawanese 140) * With the Wyandots at Brownstown. 
Delawares 100 With the Munsees on the Huron. 
5,890 


Militia.| In 1811, the militia consisted of two reriments, each 
containing 8 companies; a legionary corps, consisting of 4 com- 
panies, | of cavalry, 1 of infantry, | of artillery,and | of riflemen ; 
a battalion consisting of 4 companies of infantry ; and a corps at 
Michilimackimac of 2 companies. The officers were appointed by 
the governur, and held their offices during pleasure. A garrison 
of the United States at Detroit at this time contained 129 cffective 
men, and 37 women and children. With the increase of iuhabit- 
ants the militia has increased. 

Manners and Customs.) The first immigrants had all the com- 
mon characteristics of new settlers. The descendants of the orig- ° 
inal ['rench settlers employed in the fur trade, were ina degraded 
and miserable state, occasioned by the nature of their employment, 
and association with Indians. In consequence of immigrations 
.from other parts of the country and wise local establishments, the 
state of society has much improved within a few years; and with 
the increase of population, which is becoming ‘rapid, there is a 
prospect of an increase of the blessings of the social state. 

A disposition to establish schools. and to read useful books, is 
spreading, and producing good effects among the people. The 
chief amusements are dancing, and riding in carioles on the ice in 
winter. 

Yowns.) Derrott stands on Detroit river, 18 miles N. of lake 
Erie, and 10 S. of lake St. Clair. The old town was wholly de- 


stroyed by fire in 1805. The new town is well laid out ; the streets 
VOL, !- 80 
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cross cach other at right angles, and the situation is pleasant. It 
contained in 1810, including the garrison, 770 inhabitants, and 80 
dwelling houses. 

Inland Navigation.| Three of the largest lakes border on this 
territory, and it is bounded on two sides, and one end, wholly by 
navigable waters. When the western wilds shall have become ex- 
tensively peopled, this will probably be a rich, powerful, and high- 
ly commercial state. There is no inland tract on the continent 
whose natural advantages for trade are superior to those of Mich- 
igan. 

The following has been given as the extent of its navigable wa- 
ters. 


: miles 

Lake Michigan, navigable 260 
—— Huron 230 
—— St. Clair and Straits 56 
Detroit river 26 
Lake Erie 73 
Rivers emptying into lake Erie 175 
Do. entering the straits of Detroit and St. Clair river and lake 100 
Rivers emptying into lake Huron 150 
Do. do. Michigan 700 
Total 1789 


Vessels of no more than 100 to 150 tons ascend the river St. 
Mary’s, as far asthe rapids. The navigation, in some places, is 
impeded by sand bars, which render it necessary for vessels to un- 
lade, in order to pass them. A steam boat plies between Buffalo, 
atthe N. E. end of lake Erie, in New-York, through lakes Erie and 
Huron, to Michilimackinac. The passage is made in 12 days. 

Bank.) A bank has been established in this territory, at Detroit, 
which is now in operation. 

Manufactures.) The following is a list of the manufactures in 
this territory in 1810; 


Sides of leather 2,720 Pounds of candles 6,500 
Saddles 60 Yards of woollen cloth 2,405 
Hats 600 Yards of flax stuffs 1,195 
Gallons of whisky 19,400 Yards of hemp mixed 20 
Gallons of brandy 1,000 Barrels of cider 1,500 
Pounds of soap 37,000 


The value of the manufactures of this territory in 1810, was es- 
timated at $50,000. 

Commerce.) Detroit and Michilimackinac are both ports of en- 
try in this territory. The exports from the former, in 1810, 
amounted to $3,615, of which only $44 were of foreign produce. 
No returns were received from the port of Michilimackinac. The 
state of Ohio furnishes this country with beef, pork, whisky cheese 
and butter. 
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CHAP. II. 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


€LIMATE AND DISEASES, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND 
AGRICULTURE, RIVERS, LAKES, BAYS, BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, 
ISLANDS, ANTIQUITIES. 


Climate and Diseases.) THE climate is cold and healthy. 
Winter sets in about the middle of November, and lasts till the 
middle of March, without much variation. Very little snow falls ; 
but the ice on the rivers and borders of the lakes, is always good 
for travelling, through the winter, and greatly facilitates intercourse 
between the settlements. The fever and ague and goitres are the 
common diseases of the territory. 

Face of the Country.) The general face of the country is flat. 
Nothing like a mountain is known. The eastern shore of lake 
Michigan has a range of highlands of considerable extent. It 
commences about 100 miles S. of Michilimackinac, and reaches 
southward upwards of 50 miles. They are mere sand hills 
fronting perpendicularly on the lake, and are some of them 300 feet 
high. | 

Soil and Agriculture.} The soil is generally rich. A narrow 
strip on the western shore of lake Huron, from halfa mile to a 
mile in width, has generally an indifferent soil. Back of this the 
lands have a very fine rich soil. It is estimated that upwards of 
20,000,000 acres of this territory are excellent. Of these the In- 
dian title to 8,000,000 was extinguished by a treaty held at Detroit, 
Nov. 1807, with the chiefs of the Pottawattamie, Ottawd, Wyandot 
and Chippeway tribes, beginning at the rnouth of the Miami-of-the- 
Jakes, and extending to White Rock, in lake Huron. The United 
States have about 4,000,000 acres of this cession, a great part of it 
fine land, at their disposal. ‘Vhe agricultural productions, in 1810, 
were 20,000 bushels of apples, 10,000 of maize, 12,000 of wheat, — 
8000 of oats, 100 of barley, 1308 of buckwheat, 12,540 of potatoes, 
$024 of turnips, 1000 of peas, and 1500 barrels of cider. 

Rivers.) St. Mary’s river, Huron, or St. Clair river, and Detroit 
river, flow on the northern and eastern borders of the territory. 

The St. Mary’s is the outlet of lake Superior. At the distance 
of 22 miles from that lake are the straits and falls of St. Mary. 
Here the river is less than a mile wide, and falls, in 3 of a mile, 25 
feet. Itis very rapid, and, being filled with large rocks, its waters 
are in acontinual foam. Boats can pass down safely in the centre, 
of the falls, but their common passage is along the shore. Below 
the falls, the river widens, and is in some places 10, in others 20 
miles wide. It is filled with beautiful and fertile islands. Its 
length is nearly 70 miles. About 9 miles above the entrance of the 
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river into lake Huron, is the southern point of the island of St. Jo- 
seph, an island 120 miles in circumference, belonging to the En- 
elish, on which a small stockade is erected, and a company station- 
cd. There isa good ship channel on both sides of it, and the river 

-is navigable for ships of any size to the falls. Here, on the Ameri- 
can bank, isa small sctllement of 20 houses; and on the other, the 
northwest company have a very extensive establishment. 

St. Clair river is the outlct of Jake Huron, and runs nearly S 40 
miles. It is generally $ of a mile wide. The land along the shore 
islow. Itis navigable for the largest vessels, except at its discharge 
into lake St. Clair, wher® there isa bar of sand with 6} feet of 
water, 

Detroit river is 28 miles long, and runs ina S. W. direction 12 
miles, and thence due S. 15to lake Erie. It is navigable for the 
largest ships, and is generally from a mile to a mile and a half, and 
in some places three miles broad. 

Huron river, rises in the country west of lake St. Clair, and run- 
ning eastwardly 60 or 70 miles, falls into that lake 30 miles N. of 
Detroit. It is navigable only for boats. The town of Gaudenhatten 
ison this river, planted by the Moravian brethren. - 

Saganaum river is 30 miles long, empties into the bottom of the bay 
of this name, and is navigable only for boats. The Chippewa Ia- 
dians have several villages on this river ; and there are two salines 
running into it, which it is supposed, if worked to the extent of 
which they are capable, would furnish a supply of salt for this whole 
country. Belle river, a water of St. Clair lake, has good situations 
for settlements, on its banks, as has Huron river, 14 miles below, 
which is an ancient French settlement. The Indians have a reserva- 
tion at the mouth of this river of 3 miles square, on which is Ma- 
chonee’s village. Settlements are rapidly making on this river. 

The river Rouge rises in the country W. of Detroit river, and, 
running eastwardly 60 miles, falls into Detroit river, 6 miles below 
the town. Itis generally 100 feet wide. The largest vessels of 
the lake find a safe and convenient winter harbor 5 miles up this 
viver. It is navigable 50 or 60 miles for boats. It has fine lands on 
its banks. 

The river Raisin runsin a S. E. direction about 70 miles, and 
falls into lake Erie 15 miles from Detroit river. 

The river Huron of Erie, rises near the source of the St. Joseph, 
and after a course of 100 miles S. E. empties into lake Erie. 

The river St. Joseph heads in Indiana, is extremely crooked, and, 
winding westward more than 200 miles, falls into lake Michigan, by 
a mouth 200 yards wide, near its southern extremity. It 1s naviga- 
ble for boats almost the whole distance, but not at all for-large ves- 
Sels. 

Black river, or Le Noir, heads near the Miami-of-the-lakes, and 
enters Michigan 14 miles N. of the St. Joseph’s with which it runs 
paralle] 70 miles. Its banks are lined with excellent land. It is 
boatable, and has several Indian towns on its head branches. Pro- 
ceeding N, t0 miles, you pass Marame, a short river, with a capa- 
e:ous hay at its mouth; and further on, Barbue, of about the same 
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size, course, andlength. Next is Raisiz, a short river, 50 miles long. 
Its banks abound with grapes, whence its name. 

Grand river, which is 20 miles N. of Raisin, is the largest tribue 
tary of lake Michigan. It crosses the teriitory from S. E.to N. W. 
and is boatable to its source. A canal connecting it with the Saga-, 
naum, a water of Huron lake, it is said, could be opened at a small 
expense, and is seriously contemplated. Mastigon, White, Rocky, 
Beauvois, St. Nicolis, Marguerite, Monistic, Aux Sables, Lasiette, 
and Grand Traverse, are rivers of different sizes, falling into the east 
side of Michigan lake. These rivers, at their mouths, expand and 
torm circular bays, behind sand hills near the lakes, several miles in 
width, which at certain seasons are literally covered with geese, 
ducks, and other water fowl, who resort here to fatten on the fadle 
avoine, which abounds here. 

The Miami-of-the-lakes, empties into lake Erie, at the S, E. corner 
of Michigan territory. 

Lakes.}_ More than half of Michigan, half of Huron and St. Clair, 

a part of Superior, and probably a part of Erie, belong to this ter- 
ritory. 

Bays.| Saganaum bay sets up ina S. W. direction, from the 
western side of lake Huron, It is 60 miles long and 30 broad at its 
mouth, which is 110 miles from Detroit. It isnavigable for large 
vessels. Thunder bay lies N.of this. It is small and is only re- 
markable for the very frequent thunder storms prevalent there in 
the warm season. The most considerable Bays on the east shore of 
Michigan, are Sable and Grand Traverse ; the last is 12 miles deep, 
and 4 or 5 broad. 

Miami bay, resembling a lake, at the mouth of Miami-of-the-lakes, 
is 18 miles in circumference. The interior of the Michigan peninsula 
contains many small lakes and ponds, from which many of the rivers 
and streams issue which fallinto the surrounding lakes. 

The Sérait connecting lakes Huron and Michigan, called Lae des 
Ilinois, is 15 miles long, of an oval figure, and subject to a flux and 
reflux. 

Botany.| The forest trees are oaks of every variety, black wal- 
nut, hickory, white and sugar maple, beech, white and swamp ash, 
elm, whitewood, sycamore, ccdar, aspen, black poplar,’ butternut, 
pines of every variety, prickly ash, and white thorn. The wild 
fruits are cherries, plums, blackberries, strawberries, whortleber- 
ries, and cranberries. The cultivated fruits are peaches, pears, 
plums, nectarines, apples, cherries, currants, strawberries, grapes, 
and melons. The wild flowers of the country are beautiful and are 
of many varieties ; likewise the vines and shrubbery. 

Zoology.) The wild beasts are the beaver, otter, martin, racoon, 
souskrat, fox, bear, rabbit, opossum, squirrel, hlack squirrel, and 
deer. The only tame beasts are horses, cattle, and sheep. The 
Canadian horses are small, and those brought into the country rare- 
ly live but a few years. 

The birds are the snipe, woodcock, plover bittern, crane, canvas- 
back-duck, duck and mallard, wood duck, teel, swan, wild goose, 
wild turkey, partridge, grouse, quail, pigeon, robin, blackbird, wood- 
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pecker, lark, Liuebird, humming bird, jay, snowbird, bat, crow, 
raven hawk, abd bald cagle. 

The fish of the lakes and rivers are white fish, mackinac trout, 
weighing from 18 to 60 pounds, muskinungen, black, white, and rock 
bass, sturgeon, pickerel, perch, common trout, weighing from 4 to 
5 pounds, suckers, pike, and herring. 

Bees 2bound in the woods. The Indians make great use of their 
honey. They are smaller than the domesticated bee, and their 
honey is inferior. 

I<lands.) The island-Michilimackinac, the Gibraltar of the novih- 
wes lies between Michigan and Huron, and is 73 miles in circums- 
fe--iice. Itis highest in the centre, handsomely crowning, resem - 
biiug,as you approach it ata distance, a turtle’s back, which gave 
name to the island. Michilimackinac, signifies a turtle.* “Vhis 
island enjoys a pure air, and the finest water, and isa healthy spot. 
The groud on which the fort stands is 155 feet above , the level of 
the lake, aid 100 yards from the shore. The fort is neatly built, and 
exhibits a beautiful appearance from the water. It has already been 
desctibed. Thc harbor is deep and safe. On the N.E. side of the 
island, near the shore, and 80 fect above the lake, is an arched rock. 
The arch is 20 feet in diameter, at the top, and 30 at the base. Near 
the centre of the island ona plain stands an isolated conical rock, in 
the form of a sugar loaf, 50 fect in height. It is perforated in various 
places, and the holes are filled with human bones. The Skull-rock 
ijn another part of the island exhibits the same appearances. 
Theisland is one mass of limestone. It cannot be said that the 
soil in this island is rich. By the aid of manure the people produce 
very superior vegetables in gardens about their houses. There is 
but one cultivated farm of any extent on the island, the soil being 
hard and stony. , The rest of the land is covered with wood, cedar, 
sugar maple, beech, basswood, birch &c. principally the former. 
The waters afound this island abu und in fish—parucularly the white 
fish, which is about the size of shad, exceeding (say travellers) all 
others in delicacy,—and the trout, (weighing from 15 to 75 pounds) 
which, is, when boiled, ofa ycllowish cast, and surpasses the salmon, 
which it most nearly resembles, both in flavor and fatness. 

The village of Aacana lies ina circular form, around the harbor, 
on an inclined plane, reacning from the foot of the rock, ov which 
the fort stands, to the water’s edge. The streets are narrow, but 
regular and cleanly ; the houses and other buildings are compact, 
mostly of one story, and built of the lightest materials. In the winter 
of 1806, there were about 300 inhabitants, mostly French Canadians, 
intermarried with the adoriginale, who live, during the dead season, 
much “ like the bears, by sucking their claws,”’—and smoking. For 
months logether, many of them taste neither bread, meat, nor vege- 


® The Indian tradition concerning this island is, that .Wichapons, the chief of 
spirits, sojourned long in its vicinity : that mountain on the border of the lake, 
was the place of his abode, and they called it by his name. It was here they 
say, that he first instructed man to fabricate nets for taking fish, and where the 
greatest number hasbeen taken. On the island he left spirits, named imakina- 
kos, who gave the name Michiimackinae to thisisland.  Herréet. 
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tables—subsisting wholly on fish; the taking of which, and the cut- 
ung and hauling, by the help of their dogs, their scanty pittance of 
fuel, constitute their winter’s employment. There are, however, 
exceptions. Scveral Americans are settled here, who are industrious 
and thriving ; and some respectable mercantile families live ina 
style of extravagance and dissipation unknown on the banks of Con- 
necticut river. 

Here the merchants from Niontreal meet their Winterers, or 
agents from the Indian country, receive their peltries, and fit them 
out again with new equifiments, or supplies for their trade, and fart 
again ;—the latter returning to their wintering grounds, around 
lakes Michigan and Superior, up the Zissouri—or on the various 
branches of the Missisiffii ;—and the former returning to Montreal, 
with the fruits of their industry, for the purpose of accumulation or 
enjoyment. 

The navigation usually closes about the middle of November and 
opens about the 10th of May ;—being thus shut out from all inter- 
course with the rest of the world, for nearly six months. During 
the summer they have constant comrnhunications with Detroit, and 
the States, with Montreal, the Missisippi, and Lake Superior, by 
traders and occasional visitors ; whose orfly mode of travelling is by 
water, and mostly in birch-bark canoes, moving, when employed by 
travellers whose object is expedition, at the rate of 100 miles, or 
more, a day. 

It is from the Fur Trade, that the importance of Michilimackinac 
results ;—it having long been the grand defiot of those who carry it 
on, and the key to all the north-western country. Its commercial 
importance may be estimated from the amount of coops entered at 
the custom house there, in'1804, which, including what were brought 
direct from Montreal, and what came by the way of New-York, 
ylelded a revenue to ourtreasury, of about $60,000. Vast quanti. 
ties of corn and sugar, raised and manufactured by the Indians in 
the vicinity, and by them brought to market, are sold here to the 
merchants, for the support of their Engages, or people cmployed in 
the fur trade.* 

Manitou island is in lake Michigan, near its eastern shore, 6 miles 
long, and 4 broad. The Castor islands are a chain of small inlets 
stretching from Traverse Bay nearly across the lake. They are low 
and sandy, but afford shelter for light boats in their passage to Green 
bay. Grosse isle, isa “valuable alluvion,” 5 miles by 2 in size, 2 
miles above Malden, dividing the channel of Detroit river. Bois 
Blanc 1s off Malden, south of the ship channel, and within the 
limits of the United States. 


* The above is principally from the pen of Capt. Duoham. 
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CHAP. I. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT, ORIGINAL AND PRESENT POP- 
ULATION, HISTORY, CANALy FORT. 


Boundaries and Extent.} Bounded E. by Michigan lake, and 
St. Mary’s river; N. E. and N. by the N. line of the United 
States, through lake Superior, and extending thence to the lake of 
the Woods; and thence due W. to Redriver. W. by Red river, 
(which rises near the head waters of the Missisippi, and runs north 
into lake Winnipec), and the Missisippi; S. by Ilinois—between 
lat. 42° 30’ and 49° N. lop. 84° and 98° W. Its greatest length 
from S, E. to N. W.is 700 miles. Its greatest breadth, from St. 
Mary’s to the Missisippi, is 550 miles. Its average breadth 1s much 
less. The number of square miles, is estimated at 147,000, exclusive 
of the waters of lakes Michigan and Superior, half of each of which 
are in this territory. 

Original and Present Pofiulation.| These, so far as we are in- 
formed, are the same. . 

When Carver visited this country In 1768, he found the Winne- 
bagoes, a warlike nation, settled on Fox river, where they still in- 
habit; the Saukics on the upper part of the Ouisconsing river, and 
near the portage ; and the Ottigaumies near its mouth, and above it 
along the Missisippi. ‘The Chipeways, or, as M'Kenzie calls them, 
the Chepewyans, then possessed the country S. of lake Superior, that 
on the Chipeway river, and a great extent westward. Whether the 
same, or different, tribes now occupy this country we are unable to 
say. Its, however, possessed by Indians, and they still have a title 
to the great body of the land. 

There is but one settlement of white people in any part of this 
extensive territory, and that is on Green Bay. 

History.| Of the first settlement and progress of this country 
we have noaccount. It wasincluded in the . W. Territory, which, 
in 1789, embraced all that part of the United States, which lies N. 
of the Ohio, and E. of the Missisippi. It has been reduced to its 
present size, successively, as the states and terrjtories in this district 
of our country, have been formed. As there is much unsettled land 
in other and more favorable parts of our country, this territory, will 
probably remain in the hands of its present owners for years to come. 

Canal.} One of the siz points of near approximation between 
the waters of the Missisippi and the lakes, where canals are prac- 
ticable and contemplated, isin this territory. The Ouisconsing river, 
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which empties into the Missisippi, at Prairie du Chien, at the N. 
W. corner of Illinois, and the Fox river, which runs N. E. into 
Green bay, an arm of lake Michigan, at.one point, lat. 43° N. lon. 
89° 30’ W. pass very near cach other. The portage, at this point 
Is short, and a canal would be practicable. See article Rivers. 

forts.) At the mouth of Fox river in Green bay, the United 
States have a fort, in which 200 troops are stationed ; an Indian face 
tory and trading house, a settlement of about 60 houses, lat. 45 N. 
Another military post, for important purposes of scientific discoveries, 
as well as for protection and defence of our frontiers, and of the fur 
trade has recently been established, at Prairie du Chien, on the Missi- 
Sippi, at the mouth of Ouisconsing river, lat. 42° 35’N. The N. 
W. company have a post established in this territory, on the head 
waters of the Missisippi river. 


CHAP. II. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE, SOIL, RIVERS, LAKES, BAYS, ZOOLOGY, MINER- 
ALOGY. 


Climate.) The northern half of this territory has the climate of 

the Canadas; the other half, that of Michigan, and the northern parts 
ot New-York and New-England. 
Soil.] Of this we have no specific information, no traveller of in- 
telligence, who has published his travels, having explored this coun- 
try. It doubtless contains large bodies of valuable tillage land, and 
is capable of supporting as large a population of equal extent, as lands 
in the latitudes east of it. 

Kivera.| The Quisconsing, the most considerable eastern branch 
of the Missisippi above the Illinois, empties in lat. 42° 35’. The 
Missisippi is here only half a mile wide ; but, alittle above it is more 
chan a mile. | | 

‘Phe Ouisconsing flows with a smooth, gentle, current between 
high banks, to the carrying place, where it interlocks with Fox river, 
and is, the whole distance, casily navigable. From its source to the. 
carrying place, where it is more than 100 yards wide, its course is 
from the E. of N. and thence to the Missisippi is a little S. of W. 

Fox river rises S, W. of the carrying place, where it approaches 
within about | mile, some accounts say 3 milcs, of the Ouisconsing. 
Its course thence is N. E. and N. about 130 miles, to the N. W. core 
ner of Winnebago lake, in which distance it receives two consider- 
able tributary streams from the north; its current thus far is gentle, 
ayd its depth considerable. Across this lake the distance is 12 miles, 
to its mouth on the N. E. end, and thence to the head of Green bay 
in lake Michigan, is $5 miles, the first 30 of which, the river is full 
of rocks and rapids, and the last five smooth and navigable. The 
width of the river from lake Winnebago, is from 50 to 100 yards ; 
above that lake it gradually decreases, and is only 5 yards atthe 
carrying place, between it and Ouisconsing. 
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_ This is the nearest point of communication between the navigable 
waters of the gulfs of St. Lawrence and Mexico. Nearly half the 
way across the carrying place is a morass, overgrown with a species 
of long grass; the rest isa plain, covered with oak and pine trees. 
A canal here could be opened at little expense, and in some future 
time may be of much importance to the country. 

Iron river, so called by the Indians, is 20 yards wide at its mouth 
in lake Michigan, has a solid rock for its bottom, and is not passable 
even inacanoe. On it is a copper mine, 3 leagues from its mouth. 
Its course is from W. to E. 

Black river falls into the Missisippi N. of the Ouisconsing. 

The Chipeways enters the Missisippi, about 200 miles above the 
Ouisconsing, at the mouth of lake Pepin. It is about 80 yards wide 
at its mouth, but much wider a little above. It is formed by two 
branches ; the eastern, and largest, heads in the height of land be- 
tween the Missisippi and lake Superior, and pursuing a southerly 
direction, receives the western, called Coppermine river,’30 miles 
from their common estuary. It is navigable to the foot of the falls, 
30 miles up the eastern branch. 

The River St. Croix falls into the Missisippi 30 miles above lake 
Pepin, a little S. of the falls of St. Anthony. Its head waters are near 
the head of a river which runs N. into the W. end of lake Superior. 

Red river is a part of the boundary between this Territory and 
Missouri. Its head waters are in Red lake, very near the head wa- 
ters of the Missisippi. Its course is N. From the S. W. it receives 
Swan river, a considerable stream of Missouri territory. Farther N. 
near the line which divides Missouri from the British Territories, the 
Assinaboin, comes in from the W. These united streams, under 
the name of Red river, fall into the S. end of lake Winnepec, W. 
of the mouth of Winnepeg river. 

Winnifnec river connects the Jake of the Woods and lake Winni- 
pec, forming a part of the northern boundary of the United States. 

Dove, or Pigeon, river rises in the height of land between lakes 
Supcrior and Winnipec. It issues from Peche lake, a small pond 
3 miles across, which borders the height of land, and pursues an east- 
erly course to lake Superior. Between Peche lake and lake Supe- 
rior, a distance of 50 mites in the route pursued by the fur traders, lie 
Petite, Peche, Rose, Mountain, Elk, and Outard lakes. As far as 
we can learn, Dove river is the estuary of a part of these small lakes, 
and empties a little north of the grand portage. : 

The St. Louis, a considerable stream, is the most remote source 
of the St. Lawrence, and falls into lake Superior at its western ex- 
tremity, which the French call Fond du Lac; and the English, West 
bay. Its mouth is in lat. 46 50 N.3; andin lon. 92 10 W. 

Lakes.) Lakes Michigan and Superior, Rainy lake, and the lake 
of the Woods, have already been described. They lie half within 

this territory. 

White Bear lake, is the most northern source of the Missisippi, 
and lies S. W. of the western extremity of the lake of the Woods. 
It is about 60 miles in circumference, and its form is nearly round.* 


° Carver. 
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Red lake is the source of Red lake river, which runs westward 
and joins Red river, a tributary of lake Winnepec, forming part of 
the western boundary of this territory. Red Jake is about the size of 
White Bear lake, and of a similar form. It lies a little N. E. of it, 
and S. or S. W. ef the lake of the Woods, and contains an island of 
considerable size, 

Lake Pepin is merely an expansion of the Missisippi, 90 miles be- 
low the falis of St. Anthony. It is about 20 miles long from 8. E. 
to N. W. and 6 broad. It is in many places very deep, and abounds. 
with various kinds of fish. 

Winnebago lake is 15 miles long from E. to W. and 6 wide. At 
the S. W. corner, it receives a considerable river, called Crocodile 
river. From this lake issues Winnebago river, which runs into Green 
bay, in Michigan lake, on which live the Winnebago Indians. (rreat 
numbers of small lakes are found dispersed in the country between 
the Missisippi and lake Superior. © 

We have already mentioned those between that lake, and Pechs 
lake. <A portage of only 679 paces separates this last from lake 
Hauteur de Terre, a source of Winnepec river; which, leaving 
the last mentioned lake, runs through lac de Pierres-a-fusil ;, Mara- 
boeut lake ; lake Saginaga, 14 miles long by 3 wide ; lac des Cou- 
teaux, 12 miles by 2 ;, lac Bois Blanc, 15 milcs long; lake Croche, 
18 miles long ; lake la Croix, of equal length; Vermillion lake, 7 
miles Jong ; and lake Namaycon 16; to Rainy lake, and thence 
through the lake of the Woods, and lake Winnipec, to Hudson bay. 

Green, or Puan bay, at the N. W. part of lake Michigan, toward 
lake Superior, is about 100 miles long, from N. to S. by 10 to 30 
broad. For 30 miles from its mouth in lake Michigan, it embosoms 
a chain of islands, nearly 30 miles long, which prove a shelter - 
against the winds from the lake. By the Indians this is called 
Menomie bay. 

Zoology.) Inthe rivers and lakes, are abundance of fish. On 
their surface, are ducks of various sorts,and geese. On their banks, 
beavers; and in their forests, buffaloes, deer, elk, turkeys, and wild. 
game of many kinds. 

Mineralogy.) On the banks of the Oyisconsing river are iin- 
mense quanuties of the purest lead ore. There are many mines of 
very pure copper found on the scuth shore of lake Superior. There 
is a copper mine, 9 miles from the mouth of Iron river. On Middle 
Island, 19 leagues N. W. of Iron river, are found great quantities of 
pure copper. Here is a hill 30 feet high, bordering the shore, from 
the foot of which pieces of copper from .7 to 25 pounds have been 
taken, indicating it to contain arich copper mine. Not far from this 
island, another river, empties into the lake, which the Indians call 
“© Roaring river, from a rumbling noise, like distant thunder, which 
is heard every two or three days during the warm season, occasioned, 
it is thought, by the vast quantities of copper, which attract the 
electric fluid to that place.” The Indians, in consequence, approach 
this river with religious awe, as the residence of the Great Spirit. 
The banks of this river are high, near its mouth, where the earth ap- 
pears to have been rent asunder by some great convulsion. The 
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Indians never eat the fish of this river, as they are ofa poisonous na- 
ture, the water being strongly impregnated with copper. The tak- 
ing of the fish from this river, the Indians conceive, will offend the 
Great Spirit.* 
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CHAP. I. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BOUNDARIES, EXTENT, DIVISIONS, CHIEF TOWNS, POPULA- 
TION, INDIANS, INDIAN CESSIONS, COMMERCE. 


Boundaries.| THIS territory was established by act of congress, 
June 1812, and embraced the whole of Louisiana, except what was 
included in the state of Louisiana. Missouri territory, when estab- 
lished, was bounded S. W. and S. by New-Mexico and the state of 
Louisiana ; E. by the Missisippi; N. by British America; W. by 
the Rocky mountains. 

In March £819, the southern boundary of this territory was fixed 
by act of congress, as follows, viz. ‘* A line beginning on the Mis- 
sisippi river, at lat. 86° N. running thence W. to the river St. Fran- 
cis ; thence up the same, north, to lat. 36° 30’, thence W.to the 
western territorial line.”—-All the Missouri territory S. of this line, 
by the above act of March, 1819, was formed intoa new territory, by 
the name of the ARKANSAW TERRITORY. 

The Missouri territory is now bounded S. by Arkansaw territory, 
E. by the Missisippi and Red rivers ;t N.by British North-American 
dominions ; W. by Rocky mountains. An act to erect this territory 
into a state, was before congress, in February, 1819; which will 
probably pass at the next session of that body. 

Extent.) This territory extends from lon. 88° 30, to 113° W. 
about 1300 miles in length ; and from Jat. 36° to 49° N. about 900 
miles in breadth. It fs estimated to contain about 900,000 square 
miles. . 

Divisions and Population.) By the census of 1810, it appears, 
that this territory was divided into 6 Districts, as follows : 


Districts. Pofiulation, Districts. Population. 
St. Charles 3,505 Cape Girardeau — 3,888 
St. Louis 5,667 New Madrid 2,103 
St. Genevieve 4,620 Arkansaw 874 
Settlements of Hopewell and St. Francis 188 

20,845 


* Gov: Huxiy’s M.S. t See boundary of N. W. territory. 
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In 1818, 2 new diviston had been made as follows ; 


Countics. ~ Chief Towne. Counties. Chief Towns. 


Washington Potosi Howard Franklin 

St. Louis Sr. Lovrs Cape Girardeau Jackson 

St. Charles St. Charles Arkansaw Arkansaw 

St. Genevieve St. Genevieve Lawrence Lawrence 
New Madrid Winchester * Madison I'redericktown 


The population of these countries, in 1818, was estimated at 
60,000. <A small part of this population is now included in the 
new territory of Arkansaw. 

Nearly all the settlements and civil divisions, made WV. of the 
Missisippi, are E. of the 95th degree of W. longitude. On the W. 
bank of the Missisippi, there is a continued line of settlements, with 
short intervals ofiow bottoms, or barren hills, from the mouth of the 
Missouri to the confluence of the Ohio. 

Chief towns.) Sr. Louis is the capital of this territory, lat. 38° 
40’ N. lon. 89° 50 W. pleasantly situated on the W. bank of the 
Missisippi, opposite Cahokia, 14 miles, by land, below the mouth of 
the Missouri,and about twice that distance below the mouth of the 
Illinois. The country around it is level and rich for many miles. 
The body of thé houses are on the margin of the river, extending 
more than two miles on the lower bank. On the second bank, which 
gradually rises 40 feet above the other, stands the rest of the town, 
commanding an extensive and delightful view of the lower part of 
the town, the river, and adjacent country. Here stands the fort for 
the defence of the place, and which, ull lately, accommodated the 
court with a room, for their sessions, and witha prison for their 
criminals. A new stone jail has lately been built. It has two 
houses for religious worship, one for Roman Catholics, and one for 
Baptists; 2 banks, 2 printing offices, and atheatre. In 1810, the 
population was 1,600, now (1819) it exceeds 4000. Its vicinity to 
three great rivers, will probably make it an emporium of an exten- 
sive commerce. A number of steam boats and other vessels main- 
tain a brisk and increasing commerce with New-Orleans, distant 
1300 miles. In the Indian trade up the Missouri, and Missisippi, a 
capital of $300,000 is employed, which furnishes peltrics and furs 
in large quantities, and of great value. The dry goods for this mar- 
ketare brought from PhiladeJphia and Baltimore to Pittsburg, by 
Jand, thence by water. This place was settled as early as 1764. 

St. GENEVIEVE, ison the sccond bank of the Missisippi, one 
mile from the river, opposite Kaskaskias, 64 miles below St. Louis, 
Jat. 37° 51'N. It was settled as early as 1774, and is at present the 
principal depot for the rich and extensive lead mincs on the Mara- 
rocc or Marcineg river, and is the store house whence the mines de- 
rive their supplies. Its site isa handsome plain of 109 acres. In 
frout of the town, 8 or 10 miles along the Missisippi, gencrally 


* A new county. 
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about 3 miles wide, is a fine, level, rich bottom, capable of high cul- 


tivation. About 7000 acres of this land is enclosed and tilled by 
the citizens, as a common field. The surrounding country is rough, 
but yields good crops to the farmer. The town has about 400 houses 
and stores, and an academy. It was originally built onthe margin 
ofthe river, and was more populous than at present. 

Sr. CHantes, is a handsome French village, with many Ameri- 
cans intermingled,of upwards of 1000 inhabitants, on the N. bank of 
the Missouri), 2) iniics from its mouth, 18 miles W. of St. Louis, 
over an excellent road, through a rich prairie country. The main 
street ison the first bank ; the second on the top of the hill, which 
abruptly rises from the margin of the river, on which is a round 
wooden tower, built by the Spaniards for defence. 

CARONDELKT, isa romantic, and pleasant little French village, 
on the W. bank of the Missisippi, 6 miles below St. Louis, in the di- 
rection towards the mines, and has about 5(°0 inhabitants. 

HencuLaneum isan American settlement, with a fine shot man- 
ufactory, near the Missisippi, 30 miles S.of St. Louis. ‘fhe lead 
mines are 45 miles due W. of this place. 

FRANKLIN, the capital of Howard county, formerly Boone’s set- 
tlement, is on the Missouri river, 160 miles from St. Louis. It 
contained, in 1819, about 200 houses. It is inthe midst of a very 
fine tract of country, and is destined probably, at no distant period, 
to be the capital of this rising state. 

FREDERICKTOWN is the seat of justice for Madison county. Its 
site is elevated, on the bank of a pleasant rivulet, fed by perma- 
nent springs. The great roads leading from Jackson to Potosi, 
and from St. Louis to Arkansaw, cross each other in this town. 

New Bounsoy, a village of about 70 buildings, is 2 miles S. of 
St. Genevieve. Its inhabitants are principally French. 

Cape GinaRDEAU, a village of French and Germans, 70 miles 
S. of St. Genevieve, and 20 N. of the mouth of the Ohio, stands on 
an eminence, surrounded by a valuable tract of country. 

New Mapazip is near the S. E. corner of this territory, on the 
W. bank of the Missisippi, 70* miles below the mouth of the 
Ohio, lat. 36 35 N. opposite the N. line of Tennessee. This 
town was laid out by Col. Morgan, about the year 1790, under the 
Spanish government, with high hopes, which however have not 
been realized. The country around 1s very rich, yielding cotton, 
indigo and corn, but the country back is said to be swampy and 
unhealthy. A creek eters the Missisippi just above the town, 
which affords a good harbor for boats, and there is a pleasant lake 
in its rear. The river is continually making encroachments on its 
banks in front of the town. 

The government of the United States have recently fitted out 
an expedition under the command of Major Long, of the engineer 
corps, for the upper waters of the Missouri, and Missisippi. A 
military post 1s to be established 1800 miles above St. Louis, on 


* Schultz says 75. 
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the Missouri; and another at the falls, of St. Anthony, on the 
Missisippi, about 1100 miles above St. Louis. 

Population, ] The population of this territory including Arkan- 
saw in 1810, according to the census, was 20,845, exclusive of In- 
dians. In 1818 it was supposed that it had increased to 60,000. 

As this territory has been but very partially explored, the Indian 
population has never been ascertained with any accuracy. The 
whole number of Indians between the Missisippi and the Rocky 
mountains has been usually estimated at 100,000 souls. Other 
accounts state, that the number of tribes in the Missouri territory 
alone,* is upwards of 70, containing 250,000 souls. 

Indians.| More than 40 tribes of Indians are enumerated with- 
in the Loundaries of this territory. Very little is known of the 
greater oath of them except their names. 

The Sioux, the most numerous and warlike of all the tribes, in- 
habit the country between the Missisippi and the Missouri, and 
lying generally between lat.42 and47 N. They also claim lands 
on the east of the Missisippi, and others on the S. of the Missouri. 
Their best lands and most populous villages are on St. Peter’s 
river. These Indians are the dread of all the surrounding tribes. 
The whole number of Sioux Indians is estimated at 21,675, of 
whom 3,835 are warriors. 

South of the Missouri are the following tribes, viz. The Great 
and Little Osage tribes, who reside principally on the Osage and 
Arkansaw rivers; they are next to the Sioux in point of numbers. 
The Osages can assemble a force of 2500 warriors. ‘They are re- 
markably tall, large, and ferocious—erect and well proportioned ; 
their complexion is between an olive and a copper color; they are 
expert warriors, and are frequently engaged in war with the Sioux, 
and western nations. Their chief villages are on the bank of the 
Osage river. 

The Xanzas reside on the river of the same name, about 240 
miles from its mouth. They have a fine country, rich in game 
and vegetable productions. They hunt on the head branches of 
the Kanzas and Arkansaw, can muster 460 warriors, and are simi- 
lar in form and manners to the Osage Indians. 

The Pawnees reside between the Missouri and the river Platte. 
They worship, as their chief god, the planet Venus, which they 
denominate the Great Star, and to which they offer Auman sacrifi- 
ces!t They can raise 2500 warriors. They have been recently 
at wer with the Spaniards of Santa Fe. 

The Wetefahatoes and Kiawas live on the branches of Platte. 
river, and together amount to about 12,000 souls. The Mandans 
have been reduced by war with the Sioux, to about 1250 souls. 
Their towns are situated in the Great bend of the Missouri. 

The Castahanas have about 1300 warriors, and roam in an open 
country, between the head waters of Yellow Stone and Platte riv- 


* Including Arkansaw Territory. tJ. M. Peck, a Baptist Missionarr. 
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ers, and raise great numbers of horses and mules. They are 
friendly to the whites. 

The Snake Indians inhabit the Rocky mountains, from the head 
waters of the Missouri to the sources of the Arkansaw. They are 
a harmless people, and greatly oppressed by their neighbors. This 
name is given to Indians on both sides of the Rocky mountains. 

The above are the most numerous and important of the Indian 
tribes of this territory. There are numerous other smaller tribes 
containing about 1000 souls cach, on an average, they are of too 
little consequence to be particularly mentioned. 

Indian Cessions.| In the year 1817, the Indian title had been ex- 
tinguished to about 70,000 square miles, a tract as large as the 
whole of New- -England, included within the following Soundarics: 
Beginning at the mouth of the Kanzas, three hundred miles up the 
Missouri river, in Jat. 39° 5’ N. and running north over a rich coun- 
try, 100 miles, to the head of the little river Platte ; then east, over 
naked sterile ridges, 150 miles, to the river des Moines, (river of the 
Monks) then down that river 16 miles tothe Missisippi. South of 
the Missouri, the line begins at Prairie de Feu, 30 miles below the 
mouth of the Kanzas, and runs south, 254 miles down that river to 
Arkansas ; then down that river, supposed 250 miles, to the Mis- 
sisippi.* 

Commerce.] The exports from this territory consist principally of 
laad, peltry, and skins. The Indian trade of the Missouri and Mis- 
sisippi river employs a capital of about $300,000, and the returns of 
the furs and peltries are immensely valuable. There are several 
steam boats now constantly plying betwecn New-Orleans and St. 
Louis, besides a great number of barges aud keel boats. 


CHAP. II. 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLUMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL, MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, 
ANIMALS, NATURAL CURIOSITIES. 


Climate.| THE height of this western region, and the open 
»lains of which it is composed, cause ‘it to possess a pure elastic, 
healthy air. The atmosphere ina serene calm evening ts so clear, 
that a slight smoke can be discerned at the distance of many miles. 
In the dry season, at a distance from the great rivers, watcr is every 


where cxceedingly scarce. A person in traversing the country, 


will be frequently surprised at crossing the beds or channels of large 
rivers, without finding a drop of water.t+ 

Face of the Country.] Taking this whole country together, it 
may be pronounced an extensive region of open plains and meadows, 
interspersed with barren hills, and having some resemblance to the 


* Brown’s Western Gazetteer. ¢ Breckenridge. 
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Steppes of Tartary, or the Saaras of Africa, but without the mo- 
rasses and dull uniformity of the one, or the dreary sterility of the 
other. The tracts lying on the great rivers constitute the most 
valuable parts ; but these, in geographical extent, are very incon- 
siderable. 

Soil.) Taking the distance from the Missisippi to the Rocky 
mountains to be about 900 miles ; of the first 200 the larger pro- 
portion is fit for scttlements. There is a great deal of well timbered 
land, and the soil is generally good ; this quality, however, diminishes 
as we ascend north, where the soil becomes unproductive and almost 
barren, and as we advance westward the land becomes mcre bare of 
woods. Forthe next 300 miles the country can scarcely be said to 
admit of settlements; woods are scldom found, except in the 
neighborhood of streams ; after the first 100 miles no timber is found 
on the upland, except pine or cedar. ‘The restof the country is made 
up of open plains of immense extent, checkered with waving ridges. 
The same description will suit the rest of the country to the Rocky 
mountains, except that itis more mountainous, and badly watered ; 
and a great proportion entirely barren.* In the two last divisions 
the bocles of land fit for settlements are at great distances from each 
-other.t 

The bottoms of the Missisippi afford suitable situations for settle- 
ments, from the mouth of the Missouri, to the falls ot St. Anthony, ex 
cept at certain bluffs, where the soil is too barren to invite settlers. 

The alluvial bottoms are generally composed ofa rich soil, yield- 
ing apretty heavy growth of pecan, poplar, sugar-maple, honey, 
Jocust, ash, cotton-wood, black walnut and cucumber. The prairies 
in many places approach close to the river. Above the falbs of St. 
Anthony the pine country commences. 

The Boone’s Lick country, now Howard county, embracing an 
extent of 30,000 square miles, lying on both sides of the Missouri, 
between the mouths of Osage and Kanzas rivers, is represented as 
the richest body of land of the same extent in the territory. Itis 
very similar tothe good land of Kentucky, and as it has no bed of 
rock, as in Kentucky, it is perhaps superior. _ 

The lands in the neighborhood of the Missouri yield wheat, maize, 
and every kind of grain, common and sweet potatoes ; and hemp, 
which seems to be an indigenous vegetable ; even cotton succeeds 
here, though not so well as further south. The peninsula between 
the Missisippi and Missouri, for about 40 miles above their junction, 
is a tract of first rate land, 

Mountains.) The Rocky mountains on the western border of this 
territory have already been noticed. They are without doubt a con- 
tinuation of the Andes, Their course is nearly north and south ; in 
width and elevation, some of them are little inferior to the moun- 
tains of South-America. There are a number of peaks of immense 


* There are extensive tracts of moving sands, similar tu those of the African 
deserts. Mr. Makey was several days in passing over one between the river 
Platte and the Missouri, and near the mountains; there was no sign of vege- 
tation. 

‘7 Brackenridge. } P. 124. 
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height, and covered with perennial snows. Their highest elevation 
isnot further north than the 41° of N. lat. Itis from this quarter 
that many of our greatest rivers take their rise, and flow in opposite 
directions ; the Colorado of California, Rio del Norte, the Arkansaw, 
the Platte, and the Yellow Stone. 

There is a long chain of hills, which generally separate the waters 
of the Missouri trom those of the Arkansaw and Missisippi,and which 
are commonly called the Black mountains. The hills in the White 
river country, and those west of the Missisippi, towards the head of 
the St. Francis and the Maramec, so abundant in minerals, may be 
dependencies of the Black mountains.* 

Rivers.| The Missouri and Missisippi have been already noticed.; 

The following table exhibits the principal branches of the Missouri, 
the width and latitude of each, at its mouth, and the distance from the 
mouth of the Missouri. 


—~ 


Width of Side o J 
Rivers. rivers in | 4 Pee Distance. | Lattitude. 
yards. * 4° 
Gr;asconade river 157 S. W. 
Great Osage 397 S. W. 38° 33° 
Mine river 70 S. W. 200 a, 
Grand river 190 N. E. 240 | 
Kanzas river 233 S. W. 340 -39°;-&". 
River Platte 600 S. W. 600 KO -28° 
Big Sioux river 110 N. E. 853 38%..48’ 
Jacque or James r. 90 N. E. 950 42°. 63° 
Quicourre 150 S. W. 1000 ee 
White river 300 Ss. W. 1130 neu: te 
Chicnne river 400 S. W. 1310 44° -20’ 
Yellow Stone 800 S. W 1880 67? - $0" 


» The Great Osage river rises in the Black mountains, which sepa- 
rate its waters from those of the Arkansaw. It said to be navigable 
600 miles; but it does not afford a good navigation, being full of 
shoals and ripples. 

Mince river, heads between the great Osage and branches of the 
Kanzas, and is the largest flowing into the Missouri between the 
Osage and Kanzas. ‘The main branch of the Mine river, called 
Salt Fork, is generally impregnated with salt, asthoroughly as the 
sea water, from June to November. 

Kanzae river, is large and navigable. It heads in the open plain 
between the Platte and the Arkansaw, and is navigable 900 miles. 
The Kanzas nation of Indians claim the lands bordering on this 
river and its extensive branches. ‘he country is rich, but destitute 
of timber, except on the water courses; grapes are found in abun- 
dance, and the country back trom the, streams is almost one con- 
tinued prairie. 

Platte river, rises in the same mountains with the Missouri, and 
ts about 2000 miles in length, but affords little navigafion, owing 


* Brackenridge. ¢ Page 110. 
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to the great number of shoals and quicksands, which its channel con- 
tains. Various Indian nauons reside upon it, the Missouris, Ottos, 
Panis andothers. This river takes it rise with the Rio del Norte, 
and with the Coloraco of California, and flows through an open 
country, like the Missouri. The Missouri, above the mouth of Platte, 
is called the Upper Missouri. 

The Great Sioux river rises in the plains between the Missouri 
_ and the waters of lake Winnipec. It is 5 or 600 miles in length. 
The river Jacque is the principal rendezvous of the traders with the 
Yankton Sioux. It isa large handsome stream, navigable several 
hundred miles, with more wood on its borders, than is generally found 
in this part of thecountry. White river is navigable 100 miles. 

The Yellow Stone rises in the Rocky mountains. It is a rapid 
river, and cqual in size with the Missouri, [ts whole course is about 
1100 miles. Capt. Clark on his return from the Pacific ocean de- 
scended this river, He found it deep and navigable, from the place 
where he reached the river to its mouth, a distance of 850 miles. In 
August, 1818, a battalion of the rifle regiment, commanded by Col. 
Talbot Chambers, consisting of 350 men, ascended the Missouri 
with a vicw to establish a fort at the mouth of the Yellow Stone. 
‘fhey carried with them seeds and grain, which are expected to thrive 
in that climate. ‘The appearance of the country, and the climate 
on the Yellow Stone are very favorably described by the tradcrs. 

The object of this post, it is stated, is to control the communication 
of the Indians in the boundaries of the United States, with the North 
West and Hudson’s bay companies. Two more posts it is supposed 
will soon be established, one at the Great Bend of the Missouri, and 
the other at the Mandan villages. 

The principal! rivers entering the west bank of the Missisippi above 
the mouth of the Missouri are,—1. Saét river, which empties 60 
miles above the mouth of the I!linois. About one day’s sail up this 
river are salt springs, at which salt has been made for several ycars 
past. 2. Des Moynes river is seven or eight hundred miles long. 
It heads in the country between the Sioux river, and the St. Peter's. 
Its course is S. E. and it empties into the Missisippi in lat. 40° 5 N. 
3. St. Peter’s river, rises near the sources of the Great Sioux, a 
branch of the Missouri, and after aS. E. course of 4 or 500 milcs, 
joins the Missisippi about 12 miles below St. Anthony’s Falls. 4. The 
river De Corbcau emptics into the Missisippi, in lat. 45° 48 N. 
about 375 miles above the falls of St. Anthony. 

The Maramec river emptics into the Missisippi, 40 miles below 
the mouth of the Missouri. It is navigable 250 miles, to its very 
source. Lead is found in great abundance near this river. 

/tnimais.| Buffaloes abound in all parts of this territory. Their 
hides and tallow are important articles of commerce. They go in 
immense herds. Lieut. Pike, who travelled on the Arkansaw river 
towards its sources, saw, as he judged, 3000 in one drove. The face 
of the earth appeared to be covered with them. The borders of the 
Arkansaw and Missouri rivers are the paradise of hunters. Of all 
countries visited by man this produces game in the greatest abun- 
dance. 
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The Indians have several methods of taking the buffalo. They 
sometimes drive them down precipices, where whoie droves are 
dashed to pieces. They frequently attack them on horseback, with 
bows and arrows. Thisis a dangerous sport, as the assailants are 
sometimes pursued and vanquished by these animals, rendered furious 
by the anguish of numerous wounds. The usual mode with the 
Sioux is to make a fence or inclosure of stakes. A small party is 
then sent out to decoy the animals into this inclosure; they are dress- 
ed in ox-skins, with the hair and horns, and by their gestures so 
completely resembic the buffalo, that they readily lure them to des- 
truction ; the decoyers bellow and paw the earth, gradually retreat- 
ing to the inclosure, which they enter, and are followed by the herd 
or drove, until the animals find themselves inclosed in a pound, which 
their utmost force cannot break down. At this moment, the In- 
dians, women, children and doys, rush from their hiding places, and 
fall upon the rear of their unsuspecting prey, and commence the 
slaughter, sometimes killing as many as 100 at a time. 

The great brown bear of the Upper Missouri is a terrible animal ; 
and the extreme difficulty with which it is killed, renders it a danger- 
ous and formidable enemy to man. Wild horses are found in droves 
on the prairies, between the Arkansaw and Red river. Deer, elk, 
bears, wolves, panthers and antelopes, are numerous. The white 
bear is found on the head branches of the Missouri. Cabree and 
-moose are numerous. The Rocky mountain sheep has horns shaped 
hike those of common sheep, but enormous in size, measuring three 
feet in length. The body is larger than that ofa deer. Its legs re- 
semble those of the domestic sheep. It possesses uncommon agility, 


and climbs cliffs and steep mountains with such ease that no other ° 


animal can follow it. Its flesh is considered equal to that of a deer. 
Beaver abound from the Missouri throughout tue Sioux country, and 
in most parts of the territory. 

The prairie dogs reside on the prairies south of the Missouri, in 
regular towns and villages. -The sites of these towns are generally 
on the brow of a hill, near some creek or pond. Their residence is 
in burrows, which descend ina spiral form. The villages some- 
umes extend over two or three miles square, in which there must be 
hosts of them, as there is generally a burrow every ten steps. As 
you approach their towns, you are saluted on all sides by the cry of 
wishtonwish, uttered in a shrill and piercing manner.* These ani- 
mals are a little larger than a gray squirrel. 

Mineralogy.) Lead is the most important mineral hitherto dis- 
covered in this territory. It is found in inexhaustible abundance near 
the river Maramec, from 30 to 50 miles west of St. Genevieve. 
These mines are numerous, and extend ever a district of country 50 
miles long and 25 broad. The most noted are Mine ic Burton, 
Mine la Motte, New Diggings, American Mine, &c. The ore can 
be found in almost every direction. Most of the mineral is so ex- 
ceedingly rich, that 100 pounds of ore will produce from 80 to 90-.of 
purc lead. About 1000 tons have been smelted at the several fur- 
naces annually. The mining operations have hitherto been very 
rudely performed. 

* Pike’s Journal. 
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On the S. bank of the Missouri, 15 miles from its mouth, isa 
coal hill, called by the French, la Charboniere. This hill is one 
solid mass of stone coal,and is supposed to contain an inexhausti- 
ble supply. Coal is also found in abundance in other parts of the 
territory. 

Mines of rock salt are found towards the head branches of the 
Arkansaw. The Indians employ levers to break it up and loosen 
it ; some is white, and some of a reddish hue. ‘he Grand Saline, 
according to Dr. Sibley, is 280 miles S. W. of fort Osage, between 
two forks of a small branch of the Arkansaw. It isa plain, 30 
miles in circumference, covered in hot weather, from 2 to 6 inches 
deep, with a crust of beautiful clean white salt. It bears a striking 
resemblance toa field of brilliant snow after a rain, with alight 
crust on its top. Salines abound in other parts of the territory; 
particularly, south of the Missouri. 

The country, on both sides of the Missouri, between the river 
Piatte and fort Mandan, contains small lakes, many of which are 
said to be impregnated with saline substances, of the nature of 
glauber salts. Saltpetre is found very abundantly in caverns near 
the Missouri. , 

Iron, tin, zinc, and copper are found in abundance. Large 


- quantities of Spanish brown and chalk are met with about 10 


miles from the Missisippi, near Jackson, !2 miles from cape Gi- 
rardeau. 

Natural Curiosities.) The falls of the Missvuri are in lat. 47 3, 
and 2575 miles from the mouth of the river. In the distance of 
18 miles the water descends 362 feet. The first great pitch is 98 
feet, the second 19, the third 48, the fourth 26. They embrace 
many sublime and beautiful prospects. 

On the Missouri and some of its tributary streams are banks of 
clay burnt almost to the consistence of brick; of this kind there 
is, above the Poncas village, what is called the tower, a steep hill 
150 feet high, and 4 or 500 in circumference, so hard as not to be 
affected by the rains. Large masses of pumice are seen near these 
places. These appearances were formerly attributcd to the ex- 
istence of volcanoes on the Missouri, but they are now generally 
Pied to be the effects of coal banks continuing a long time ogp 

re.* 

It is well known that immense quantities of carth are continually 


carried down the Arkansaw, the Red river, and especially the Mis- 


souri, to form the great alluvions of the Missisippi. The marks 
of this loss are very evident in the neighborhood of nearly all the 
rivers, which discharge themselves into the Missouri above the 
Platte. Some of the appearances may rank among the greatest 
natural curiosities inthe world. The traveller, on entering a plain, 
is deceived at the first glance by what appears to be the ruins of 
some great city; rows of houses for several miles in length, and 
regular streets. These appearances are caused by the washing 
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away of the hills; the ruins being composed of the most durable 
substances which remain. 

Near these spots are usually found glauber salts, (sulphate of 
soda) and common salt, oozing with water out of the ground, and 
chrystallized on the surface. The most remarkable fact ts the ap- 
pearance in these places of the remains of trees, in a state of pet- 
rifaction, and some of enormous size ; some are stumps of four 
or five feet in height, perfectly turned to stone® 

In the fall of 1816, some ancient graves were discovered on the 
Maramec river, 15 or 20 miles from St. Louis, which seem to 
prove that a pigmy race formerly inhabited thiscountry. These 
graves never exceed four feet in length, and rarely three feet. 
One of the skeletons, which has been preserved, containing a coim-: 
plete set of the second teeth, measures only 23 inches. 


ARKANSAW TERRITORY. 
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BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT, DIVISIONS, GOVERNMENT, SET- 
TLEMENTS, POPULATION, SOIL, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, 
&c. RIVERS, ANIMALS, MINERAL SPRINGS. 


Boundaries and Extent.) This territory is bounded N. by the 
Missouri Territory ; E. by the states of Tennessee and Missisippi, 
from which it is separated by the river Missisippi. S. by Louis- 
iana, and Red river, which divides it from the Spanish possessions ; 
and W. by the 100th degree of W. longitude, dividing it from the 
Spanish possessions. Inthe act of Congress establishing this ter- 
ritory, it is defined as follows “ all that part of the territory of Mlis- 
souri which lies south of a line, beginning on the Missisippi river, 
at 36° N. lat. running thence W. to the river St. Francis; thence 
up the same to 36 30 N. lat. and thence W. to the western territo- 

Mial boundary line.” It lies between lat. 33 and 36 30 N. and be- 
tween lon. 89 20 and 100 W. It is about 240 miles long from N. 
to S. and between 5 and 600 from IE. to W.; containing about 
100,000 sguare miles. 

Divisions.) This territory, until the present year, (1819) was 
a part of the Missouri territory. It has not yet been divided into 
counties. 

Government.) The executive power is vested in a governor, 
who holds his office during 3 years, unless sooner removed by the 
president of the United States. He is ex officio superintendant of 
Indian affairs. ‘fhe secretary holds his office for 4 years. ‘The 
legislative power, until the organization of the general assembly, 
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is vested in the governor and the judges of the superior court. 
The judicial power is vested in a superior court, and in such in- 
ferior courts, as the legislative department shall from time to time 
establish. The governor, secretary, and judges of the superior 
court are appointed by the president of the United States. The 
seat of government, until otherwise directed by the legislative de- 
partment, Is fixed at the post of Arkansaw, on the Arkansaw 
river. 

Settlements.) The post, or town of drkansazw, is on the river 
Arkansaw, about 65 miles from its mouth, and 714 miles from 
New-Orleans by water. It is one of the most ancient settlements 
W. of the Missisippi, having Been established by the French, be+ 
fore the beginning of the last century. Its advance has heen slow, 
like all other places, where. the inhabitants depend upon hunting, 
and trade with savages for their subsistence. The inhabitants are 
mostly French, many of them of mixed blood. The population 
must be small; that ofall the settlements on the Arkansaw river, 
amounting, in 1810, only to 874 souls. 

In 1805, a settlement commenced near the Hot Springs, on the 
head waters of the Ouachitta, or Wachitta river. Emigration to 
this remote spot has continued annually ever since; attracted 
more by the springs, than any other considerations. 

Hopcfield j is a settlement on the Missisippi, opposite Chickasaw 
bluff, in lat. 35 N. The town of Little Prairie, 30 miles below 
New Madrid, on the Missisippi, in about lat. 36 N. suffered by the 
earthquake of 1812; previous to that time, there were perhaps 200 
souls in the village. The settlements on St. Francis river are as 
yet very inconsiderable. 

Pofiulation.| The whole civilized population contained in this 
territory, according to the census of 1810, was 1,062, viz. 


Settlements of Hopefield and St. Francis 188 
Settlements on the Arkansaw 874 
Total 1,062 


OF this number 156 were slaves. 

In 1817, it was estimated, that the population had increased to 
5000. The number of Indians within the boundary of this terri- 
tory isnot known. Parts of the Osageand Pawnee tribes of In- 
dians reside on the Arkansaw river. These tribes have already 
been noticed under Missouri territory. A part of the Cherokee 
tribe have lately removed and settled on this river, among whom 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions have 
established a mission. 

Soil, Face of the Country, 7c.) The land upon the Arkansaw 
is in great part alluvial, and where not subject to overflow, excel- 
lent. It may be remarked as singular, that, to the extent of up- 
wards of 300 miles from the mouth of the Arkansaw, so elevated is 
its bed above the adjacent country, its valley is confined merely to 
vhe stream of the river; the waters of the Ouachitta on one side, 
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and White river on the other, tising almost from the very margin 
ofthe Arkansaw. 

The country op White river and its branches, covering an ex- 
tent of many thousand square miles, is represented as one of the 
finest for settlements in western America. There are some 
prairies, but they are not very extensive. A very great similar- 
ity exists between the White river lands, and those of Kentucky, 
Indiana and West Tennessee. ‘These lands are well adapted to 
the culture of cotton, though that plant is more liable to be de- 
stroyed here by frost, than in the states of Louisiana and Missisip- 
pi. With very few exceptions, the White river lands are public . 
property. A considerable number of families are settled on the 
various branches of this stream, but mostly on public land. The 
agricultural and commercial advantages of the country will soon 
draw emigrants thither in great numbers. 

The country on St. Francis is less fertile than that on White 
river. The country between these rivers is low, overflowed land, 
for adistance of more than 100 miles above their mouths. The 
same remark is applicable to the lands between the St. Francis and 
Missisippi. Upon the margin of the Missisippi, in this territory, 
the soil is similar to the rest of the land, which borders this stream 
from the mouth of the Ohio, to within 40 miles of the Gulf of 
Mexico. | 

The lands on the Ouachitta, especially in the neighborhood of 
the Hot springs, are high, poor, broken, and stony. This is the 
state of the Ouachitta lands generally, except near its mouth, in 
Louisiana, where for a short distance on each side, the lands are 
low, level and fertile, but for the most part subject to be overflown. 
The timber on the high lands consists of pine, black-jack, and 
mountain oak. Silex or flint, with its various combinations, often 
in the form of granite, is the stone most commonly met with. 
Schistus, or slate, likewise exists in considerable quantities. 
Volcanic productions are common. The face of the country bears 
strong marks of fire. — 

Rivers.] Arkansaw river, after the Missouri, is the longest, 
and in some seasons the largest, branch of the Missisippi. It 
rises near the 4lst degree of N. lat. and 110th of W. len. among 
the same mountains, which give rise to the Platte and Yellow 
Stone branches of the Missouri; to the Colorado of California, 
and to the Rio del Norte. Its general course is S. E. and it emp- 
ties into the Missisippi in lat. 34 N. and lon. 91 W. having trav- 
ersed 7° of lat. and 19 of lon. upwards of 1100 miles in a direct 
course, or nearly 2000 following the windings of the stream. 
The Arkansaw greatly exceeds in length either the Ohio or the 
Missisippi proper. That part of the river, which runs within the 
Arkansaw territory, is skirted, in great part, by extensive prairies ; 
and has much alluvial land. The navigation of the river is im- 
peded by a considerable number of rapids. 

White river empties into the Missisippi about 30 miles above 
the Arkansaw. It is a noble stream, and with its numerous tribu- 
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taries waters the extensive country between the Arkansaw and 
the St. Francis. It is interrupted by no shoals or rapids, afd is 
navigable in its numerous windings, by computation, |! or 1200 
miles. Its waters are pure and limpid, and its current never be- 
comes low, even in the dryest season. The lands bordering upon 
this river and its tributaries, for a great extent, are spoken of as 
remarkably fine, and well adupted for settlements. 

St. Francis river rises about 100 miles N. W. of the mouth of 
the Ohio, and empties into the Missisippi about 100 miles above 
the mouth of the Arkansaw. Its general course is S. The 
country dn the St. Francis is not so wide, nor so fertile, as that 
watered by White river. It is navigable to a point 60 miles W of 
St. Genevieve. The banks of this river and of White river 
are annually overflowed for a distance of 100 miles above their 
mouths. 

The Quachitta or Wachitta river. which empties into the 
Red river in Louisiana, rises in this territory. The celebrated Hot 
Springs are on the head waters of this river. 

Animals.) Wild horses are found in droves on the prairies, be- 
tween the Arkansaw and Red river; they are very fleet and are 
taken with difficulty. They are hunted by expert riders. on swift 
domesticated horses; the usual method is to throw a noose over 
their necks, which is done with great dexterity by those accus-~ 
tomed to the business. Buffaloes, deer, elk, bears, wolves, Pans 
thers and antelopes are numerous. Wolves and panthers follow 
the buffalo herds, and feast on the calves. 

Minera! Springs.) The Hot Springs are 100 miles below the 
forks of the Ouachitta or Wachitta river, on a creek that falls into 
the river, and are about 10 miles distant from it. The tempera- 
ture of these springs is influenced by the season. In the dryest 
seasons, the water is much diminished in quantity, and the heat is 
at the boiling point, so that persons cannut expose themselves to 
the vapor, which is the usual mode adopted by those who visit 
them. | 

These springs have been for some time, much celebrated by 
people settled in their neighborhood, on the Missisippi and its 
branches, for their efficacy in curing, or relieving, chronic pains, 
paraly@ic affections, and inability to motion generally. The Indians 
have, time immemorial, resorted to them, on account of thcir me- 
dicinal virtues. ‘he ground around them is called by the abo- 
rigines, the land of peace. Hostile tribes, while here, remain in 
harmony with each other. -Many of the white hunters, who have 
contracted disease from exposure to the vicissitudes of climate and 
season, have been restored by the use of these springs, to complete 
health and activity. 

The water of the hot springs is soft and limpid, without smell. 
The taste is agreeable. Jt is used in the preparation of tea and 
coffee, and for every other purpose in preference to the water of 
the cold springs in the vicinity. The water has been analysed 
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and found to be Iess impregnated with mineral substances than com- 
mon spring water.® 

The Hot Springs are 300 mules from Natchez, and 458 from New- 
Orleans, by ijand. 


LOUISIANA. 


CHAP. I. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT, DIVISIONS, NAME, HISTORY, RE- 
LIGION, EDUCS7j30N, CHARACTER, GOVERNMENT, MILITIA, 
POPULATION, CHIEF TOWNS, INLAND NAVIGATION, LE- 
VEES, COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


Boundaries and Extent.| LOUISIANA is bounded N. by Ar- 
kaisaw ‘Territory. E.by the state of Missisippi. S. by the Gulf 
o! Mexico, and W. by the Spanish Dominions. The boundary line 
runs as follows: Beginning in the Missisippi river, at the point 
where the river is intersected by the 33d degree of N. lat.; thence 
down the middle ofthe Missisippi to the 31st degree of N. lat.; 
thence along that parallel to the west bank of Pearl river; thence 
Gown that stream to its mouth ; thence along the Gulf of Mexico, 
inc!uding all islands within six leagues of the shore, to the mouth of 
the Sabine river ; thence up that stream to the parallel of 32° N.; 
thence by a line due north to the parallel of 35° ; thence east, along 
ee narallel to the place of beginning. It lies between lat. 29° and 

3°°'N. and between Jon. 89° and 94° 10’W. Its greatest length 
har N. to S.is 270 miles; and its greatest breadth from E. to W. 
300 miles; its breadth on the northern border is 174 miles. It is 
estimated to contain 48,220 square miles. 

Divisions.] The state appears tobe divisible into three great 
natural sections viz. The northern, embracing, in general, the coun- 
try north of the parallel of 31°; the southeastern, embracing all the 
country below that parallel, and east of the Atchafalaya river ; and 
the southwestern scction, including the remainder of the state, Jying 
west of that river, The comparative extent and population of these 
divisions, will be seen in the following table. ‘I'he civil divisten is 
into parishes. 


* New-York Medical Repository. 
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Parishes, Square‘railes. Population in 1810. Chief Towns. | 
Natchitoches 10,600 2,870 Natchitoches* 
QOuachitta 4,000 1,077 
Rapides 2,300 2,300 Alexandria 
Ocatahoola 2,000 1,164 
Concordia 2,100 2,875 
Avoyelles 700 1,109 
Noxktuery Sectiqn: 21,700 11,395 
Placquemines 1,500 1,549 
Orleans 1,500 24,552 New-Orleans 
St. Bernard 400 1,020 
St. Charles $00 3,291 
St. John Baptiste 150 2,990 
St. James 170 3,955 
Ascension $50 2,219 Donaldsonville 
Assumption 505 2,472 
Interior of La Fourche 2,500 1,995 
Iberville 350 2,679 
West Baton Rouge 850 1,463 
Point Coupee 600 '  y5 39 
New-Feliciana St. Francisville 
East Baton Rouge Baton Rouge 
St. Helena i 14,850 20,000 Galveston ij 
St. Tammany Madisonville 
S-Eastern Section 13,820 62,724 
St. Mary’s and St. ; : ‘ 
Martins (Attacapas) 5,100 7,369 New-lberia 
St. Landre (Opelousas) 7,600 5,048 


S.WestTernSection 12,700 12,417 
Lotalin the State 48,220 86,536 


Name.| The name of Louisiana was given to this country in 
honor of Louis XIV. 

flistory.| The name Louisiana was originally applied to the 
whole country west of the Missisippi, included within the limits of 
the present state of Louisiana, and of the Arkansaw and Missouri 
territories. {ts boundaries have been a subject of much dispute. 

This country was first discovered by Ferdinand de Soto, in 1541. 
The first French colony was planted by Mons. Iberville, of Cana- 
da, in 1699. 

In 1718 and 1719, while the exclusive trade of the country was in. 
the hands of a company, a numerous colony of laborers, collected 
from France, Germany, and Switzerland, and allured by the most . 
flattering promises and expectations, were conveyed to Louisiana, 


* Pronouneed by the inhabitants, Vakitesh. 
. tT These four parishes are that part of West Florida, which was incorporated _ 
into the state of Louisiang. 
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and settled in a district called Biloxi, on the island of Orleans ; the 
miserable tate of this colony, who perished by hundreds, ruined the 
reputation of Louisiana ; and this enchanting country was now ex- 
-ecrated, and its very name fora while became areproach. It be- 
came the receptacle of the lowest and most profligate persons in the 
kingdom. In this state the colony languished, till 1731, when the 
company relinquished thcir concerns into the hands of government. 

In 1762, France, by a secrettreaty, ceded Louisiana to Spain. 

By the treaty of St. Idefonso, of Oct. 1, 1800, confirmed by that 
of Madrid, on the 21st of March 1800, Spain ceded the country back 
to France. 

In 1803, the United States purchased Louisiana from France for 
about the sum of $15,000,000. 

Soon after the purchase the present state of Louisiana was sepa- 
ratcd from the rest of the territory, under the name of the Zerritory 
of Orleans. 

In 1811, the territory of Orleans was made a state, and admitted 
into the union, under the name of the state of Louisiana. 

In 1812, possession was taken of West Florida, by the United 
States, and the part west of Pearl river was incorporated with the 
state of Louisiana. 

In December, 1814, the British made an attack on New-Orleans, 
but were repulsed by the Amcricans under General Jackson, with 
the loss of about 3,000 men, killed, wounded and prisoners. The 
loss of the American army was stated at only 7 men killed, and 6 
- wounded. 

Kedigion.| The majority of the population of the state are Roman 
Catholics. The clergy of this order, however, are not numerous. 
In 1812, there were perhaps 15; four or five of whom resided in 
New-Orleans * The bishop resides, at present, at St. Louis, in the 
Missouri territory. Atthe period above-mentioned, there was not 
one Protestant church in the state. Since that time, however, Pro- 
testant missionarics of several denominations have visited the coun- 
try, and established churches and societies in various placcs In the 
state. An elegant Episcopal church has recently been crected in 
New-Orleans; and a Presbyterian church will soon be compfeted, 
which is said to be the most beautiful edifice in that city. 

No regard is paid to the sabbath by the great mass of the people 
In this state. Dancing, gambling, parties of pleasure, and theatrical 
amusemcnis arc the common business of the cay, in the city of 
New-Oricans, alter mass in the morning. A change for the better, 
in regard to the low state cf religion and morals, Is confidently ex- 
pected, and indeed has already successfully commenced. Men of 
high standing and influence, not a few, are engaged, witlr becoming 
zcal,in this business ot reform. 

Education.} Education has been deplorably neglected. Till 
very recently, they were almost without schools. Of the French in- 
habitants not one in ten can read. The government is now turning 
jts attention to the establishment of schools, academies, and higher 
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seminaries of learning, in different parts of the country. A 
Catholic college in New-Orleans, has been established, which is 
said to be pretty wei! endowed. | 

We mention under this head, what was omitted in its proper place, 
and because it has a direct and important influence on this state, that 
in the winter of 1817. and 1818, the legislature of Missisippi granted 
a charter for a college, and a lottery for its support, to be established 
at the bay of St. Louis, 50 miles, by steam boat navigation, N. LE. of 
New-Orleans ; a place remarkable for the health ahd longevity of 
its inhabitants.. In expectation of aid from congress, the buildings 
were commenced as early as Sept. 1818, and prospects of success 
in regard to this young establishment are very promising. This 
place being the summer retreat for the inhabitants of New-Orleans 

. apd Mobile ; and a central position for the three great states on the 
gulf of Mexico, Louisiana, Missisippi and Alabama, secm to point it 
out as the proper position for the great literary institution of the coun- 
try, between the river Sabine and Florida, destined at no distant 
period, to be among the most populous parts of the United States. 

Character.) The population of the state is principally made up 
of French, Spaniards, Americans, Canadians, Germans, Africans, 
and their descendants, They have not been long together, and there- 
fore cannot have amalgamated sufficiently, to form a homogeneous 
character.* 

In journeying from New-Orleans to the mouth of the Sabine river, 
we meet with men in every stage of civilization. In New-Orleans, 
and other places on the banks of the Missisippi, the sugar and cot- 
ton planters live in splendid edifices, and cnjoy all the luxury that 
wealth can impart. In Attacapas and Opelousas, the glare of ex- 
pensive luxury vanishes, and is followed by substantial independence. 
Often the loom occupies one part of the common sitting room, or 
parlour, of families that are really wealthy. ‘The farm houses are 
generally rough, but solid buildings. In the western parts of Opel- 
ousas are found herdsmen and hunters. Some of the farmers in this 
part of the country count their cattle by the thousand. ‘The cabins 
are rudely and hastily constructed, and the whole scene recals to the 
imagination the primzval state of society. Hospitality and bravery 
are mentioned as common characteristics of the people in this part 
of the state. 

Government.) The legislature is composed of a senate of 17 
members, and a house of representatives of 54 members. The 
government is as yet in equilibrio, between the French and American 
party. In 1818, the French had the majority in the house of re- 
presentatives, and the Americans in the senate. The governor, 


° A letter to the author, from a gentleman of intelligence and high respect- 
ability, resident in New-Ovleans, under date of September, 1818, states, that 
*¢the character of its citizens is undergoing a gradual change. ‘Mhe formation 
ofa Presbyterian church, and the rapid introduction of emigrants from the north, 
are osuses effecting a rapid revolution in modes of thinking, aud in morals. 1 
have no doubt that in three years time the character of the city, in most res- 
pects, will be changed. It is of immense importance it should be so; for I as- 
sure you, Sir, that even calculation, sanguine as it has been, has not kept pace 
with its growth. In ten vears from this time, | have uo doubt it will contain at 
least 100,000 inhabitants.” : 
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treasurer, and secretary of state, were French: In the superior 
_ court, two of the judges were French, and one American. Of the 
district ;udges six were Americans, and one only French. 

Militia.) The number of militia in 1817, amounted to 9,233. 

Popiulation.| The number of inhabitants in the whole of ancient 
Louisiana (including what is now the Arkansaw and Missouri ter- 
ritories’ was estimated, in 1757, at 10,000. An accurate census was 
takcn in 1766, and the number of souls was found to be 11,496, of 
whom 5,940 were slaves. 

The following ts the result of the census of 1810:— 

Whites $4,311 
Territory of Orleans q Free blacks 7,585 76,556 
Slaves 34,660 

To this number may be added 10,000, as the population of that 
part of West Florida, which was annexed to this state in 1812, mak- 
ing the whole number of inhabitantsin the present state of Louisiana, 
at the date of the last census, 86.556. The population has greatly in- 
creascd since 1810, and, at present probably exceeds 120,000. 

This population 1s principally settled upon the banks of the Missi- 
sippi from Point Coupce, to some distance below New-Orleans,on both 
sides of the river. Through this whole distance, of more than 100 
miles, the banks present the appearance of almost a continued vil- 
lage. The inhabitants of the upper part of these settlements are 
Canadians ; of the middie, Germans; and in the lower part are 
French and Spanish, from Europe. 

There is also a compact line of settlements extending along the 
banks of the Teche, the entire length of Attacapas district, a distance, 
following the windings of the streain, of 140 miles. 

Chief Towns.) New-Orteans, the capital of the state, ts on the 
left bank of the Missisippi, 105 miles from its mouth, by the course 
of the river, and about 90 in a direct line. The city is regularly laid 
out; the streets are generally 40 feet wide, and cross each other at 
right angies. The houses are principally of brick, on tbe streets 
near the river, but onthe back part of the town are mostly of wood. 
The buildings have no cellars,except the space formed between the 
ground and the lower floors, which are raised five or six feet from 
the earth. The torhadoes, to which tne country is subject, will not 
admit of the buildings being carried up many storics, as in other 
cities. Most of the houses in the suburbs have beautiful gardens, 
ornamented with orange groves. The city contains, among other 
public establishments, an arsenal, a custom house, a hospital, a 
catholic college, a female orphan asylum, two theatres; 4 churches, 
viz. 2 Catholics, 1 Episcopal, and 1 Presbyterian; 5 banks; anda 
nunnery, containing 30 or 40 nuns. The nuns have a large board- 
ing house and are very rich. The French language, 15 years ago, 
was almost universal, but at present the English predominates. There 
are 5 newspapers published in the city, 3 of which are printed in 
English, the other two, both in French and English. 

New-Orleans is admirably situated for trade, near the mouth of a 
noble river, whose branches extend for thousands of miles in differ- 
ent directions, and open communications with the various parts cf 
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the most extensive and fertile valley on the face of the earth. New- 
Orleans has already become one of the greatest emporiums of com- 
merce in America. The number of arrivals and clearances at this 
port, in the year ending Oct. Ist, 1815, was 623; 1816, 699; and. 
1817, 1,030. The amount of exports from the port of New-Orleans, 
during the year ending Oct. Ist, 1817, was $13,501,036. In the 
year ending Oct. Ist, 1817, 1,500 Bat bottomed boats, and 500 bar- 
ges came down the Missisippi to this place, loaded with the produce 
of the uppercountry. There are more than 20 steam boats now 
Navigating the rivers Missisippi and Ohio, and the coast of the gulf 
of Mexico, and several more are building. The successful intro- 
duction of steam boat navigation on the Missisippi, will soon make 
New-Orleans the grand emporium of the commerce of the western 
country. 

The population of the city in 1802, was estimated at 10 or 11,000. 
According to the census of 1810, it was 17,242, of whom 5,961 were 
slaves. In 1818, it was estimated at 36,000, and was increasing with 
great rapidity. Lat. 29° 57 N.long. 90° 10 W. It is 1260 miles 
S. W. from Washington. 

Mapisonvi.ve, in the district of St. Tammany, on the north side 
of Jake Ponchartrain, and 27 miles N. of New-Orieans, is handsome- 
Jy situated, on the right bank of the Chefuncti, two miles from its 
mouth. It has not yet attained much importance in point of wealth or 
population, but will probably soon become a considerable commercial 
city. It is favorably situated forthe coast and West India trade. 
The government of the United States have fixed upon a spot near 
this place, for the site of a navy yard. 

Natcuirocues, the largest town in Louisiana west of the Missi- 
sippi, stands on the right, or west bank of Red river, about 200 miles 
above its junction with the Missisippi, and about the same distance 
in aright line N. W. from New-Orleans. This town, or rather post, 
was established in 1717. Bcfore the revolution in Texas, in 1811, 
an extensive inland trade was carried on between Louisiana and the 
Spanish provinces, of which this town was the centre. This trafic 
will-be atsome future day revived. A few troops are stationed here, 
which, with the Indian trade, sull gives a lively “appearance to the 
village. . 

err in the parish of Rapides, stands on the right bank 
of Red river, 120 miles from its mouth, and 80 miles below Natchi- 
toches. It is about 350 miles N. W. of New-Orleans, and 120 west 
of Natchez. Itcontained, in 1817, about 250 inhabitants ; 8 stores, 5 
or 6 lawyers, and as many physicians, and was rapidly increasing. 
‘There is an academy in the neighborhood towards the support of 
which the state contributes 500 dollars pcr annum. The parish of 
Rapides, in which this village is situated, is settled almost exclusively 
by Americans. 

St. MABrTinsvi._E, the seat of justice for the parish of St. Mar- 
tin’s, stands on the west bank of Teche river, 9 miles by land above 
New-lberia. It is well situated for commercial purposes, in the 
centre ofa well cultivated and productive country. New-Jberia is 

beautifully situated on the west bank of the Teche, at the head of 
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schooner navigation, in one of the most fertile and best cultivated 
parts of Attacapas. 

Donaldsonville, in the parish of Ascension, is on the west bank 
of the Missisippi, at the efflux of the Lafourche. 

St, Francisville, in New Feliciana parish, is on the east bank of 
the Missisippi, about 30 miles above Baton Rouge. Baton 
Rouge isa flourishing settlement of 300 inhabitants, on the E. beak 
of the Missisippi, 140 miles above New-Orleans, in the perish of 
East Baton Rouge. Galveston is on the south side of Amite river, 
Near its junction with the Iberville. : 

Inland Navigation.) There are six outlets tothe Missisippi, the 
deepest of which has but 12 feet water onthe bar. Stcam boats, of 
3 and 400 tons,are employed in the commerce betwecn New-Or- 
leans and the interior country. Boats of 40 tons ascend to St. An- 
thony’s Falls on the Missisippi, but ships scldom ascend above 
Natchez. 

The inside passare from New-Orleans to Mobile and Blakely, 
and of course to all the country upon the waters of Mobile, Alabama, 
and Tombigbee rivers is perfectly safe and commodious for vessels 
of six feetdraught. The passage from lake Pontchartrain to lake 
Borene is through the Rigolets, which are properly the mouths of 
Pearl river. This pass, either in a commercial, naval or military 
view, is of great consequence. It is in fact, after the Missisippi, the 
most important inlet of Louisiana. The distance from New-Or- 
leans to Mobile through this passage is 164 miles. 

Levees.) These are embankments on the margin of the Missi- 
sippi, erected to prevent the water from overflowing the plantations 
during the periodical floods. The principal levee commences at 
the head of the island of New-Orleans, and extends to Fort Placque- 
mines, a distance of 130 miles. It is insome places lined with two 
rows of orange trees. 

The levee is commonly constructed in the following manner, and 
is indeed buta trifling work, considering the importance of its ob- 
ject. Atadistance seldom exceeding 30 or 40 yards from the nat- 
ural bank, a mound of earth is raised about 5 feet high, and 12 at thc 
base, with sufficient width at the top fora foot path. The size varies 
consicerably ; in some places, particularly on the points where the 
land is higher, and against which the current of the river strikes 
with Jess violence, the levees are very trifling ; but in bends, where 
the current acts with greater force, it is found necessary to oppose a 
moré considerable mound; on some of the bends where the force 
of the current is very great, the embankment is 15 feet high and 30 
atthe base. As there is no stone to be had, the only material used 
js asoft clay with cypress staves placed next the river, and the whole 
covered with earth and sodded. What is considered a good levee, 
may in most places be made for 500 to 1.000 dollars a mile ; but in 
many it would cost several thousands. livery individual is required 
to kecp up the levee in front of bis own land, and before the season 
of high water it is inspected by commissioners appointed for the pur- 
pose in each parish, and if found insufficient it is made at his ex- 
pense. During the continuance of the floods the levees demand the 
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most vigilant attention ; they must be continually watched, and al! 
hands are often drawn from the fields to guard them for whole days 
and nights. On some plantations, one sixth part of the annual labor 
of the hands is employed in repairing the levees, 

A crevasse isa breach formed in the levee by the waters of the 
river in time of inundation. The one which broke through the 
levee six miles above New-Orleans, in May, 1816, was 140 yards 
broad, and the water six feet deep. 

A crevasse, says Mr Brackenridge, “rushes from the river with 
indescribable impetuosity, and a noise like the rouring of a cuta- 
ract, builing and foaming. and tearing every thing before it. 
When a crevasse occurs, the inhabitants, for miles above and below, 
Instantly abandon every employment, and hasten to the spot, 
where every exertion is made day and night to stop the breach, 
which is sometimes successful, but more frequently, the hostile 
element is suffered to take its course. The consequences are the 
destruction of the crop. and the buildings, and sometimes the land 
itself is much injured, the current carrying away the soil, or leav- 
ing numerous logs and trees, which must be destroyed before the 
land can again be cultivated. 

Commerce and Manufactures.) The difficulty of ascending the 
Missisippi has heretofore cut off New-Orleans from supplying 
the western states with forelgn merchandize. It was found 
cheaper to purchase articles in New-York and Philadelphia, and 
carry them dy /and to Pittsburg, at the forks of the Ohio, and 
thence down that river to the various towns on its banks, than to 
transport them up the Missisippi and the Ohio. 

Steam boats are now successiully employed in ascending these 
rivers; and, in consequence, New-Orleans is rapidly becoming the 
emporium of the western country. 

The bulky articles of the western country, particularly flour, 
corn, meal, and beef go down the Missisippi and are cleared out at 
New-Orlea's. The exports trom Louisiana, of its own produce, 
consist chiefly of cotton, sugar and molasses. 

Ia 1804, the exports from this state, (then Orleans territory) 
amounted, in value, to $1,60.362. In 1806, they amounted to 
$3,887,325, and in 1814, to $5,102.610. From Oct. 1, 1816, to 
Oct. I, 1817, they are stated at $13,501,036; nearly two thirds as 
much us that of the whole United States in 1791. Yhe number of 
arrivals and clearances at the port of New-Orleans, during the 
year-ending Oct. 1, 1817, was 1,030. During the same year, 1500 
flat-bottomed boats, and 500 barges, arrived at the city, from 
the upper country. 

No less than 10,833,704 pounds of sugar of domestic grewth 
were exported coastwise from New-Orleans, in the year 1816, 
principally to the ports of Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New-York, 
and this was in addition to the quantity carried up the Mis-. 
sisippi river, and consumed in the state of Louisiana.* 


* Pitkin’s Statistics. 
voz. 1. 84 
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_ The shipping owned in New-Orleans, in 1810, was 13,240 tons. 
The nett revenue derived from duties on merchandize paid in this 
state, in 1804, wus $279,272; in 1807, $480,275; in 1815, 
$984,909. 

According to the imperfect returns of the marshal in 1810, the 
value of the manufactures of Louisiana, fur that year, was $34,657. 
The real value is supposed to have been $200,000. 

Islands.) The city of New-Orleans stands upon an island, 
which is formed by the river Missisippi, on one side. and the 
lakes Pomchartrain and Maurepas, together with an outlet of the 
Missisippi, called the river Iberville, on the other. It is about 
_ 169 miles long, and from 3 to 50 broad. It produces sugar, lem- 
ons, oranges and figs. 

There is an island in Barrataria bay, which was occupied by pi- 
rates in 1811, and fortified. The island is remarkable for its health, 
strength as a military position, and the vast quantity of shell fish, 
with which its waters abound. In time, this may become a place 
of wealth and importance, as by a late survey of the country in its 
rear it Is found, that there isa district of half a million of acres, 
yery fertile, and sufficiently high to constitute a healthful settle- 
ment, ofthe first rate sugar lands. Barrataria affords a safe and 
_ eapacious harbor for light ships of war, and merchant vessels. 


CHAP. II. 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AGRICULTURE, 
RIVERS, LAKES AND BAYS, ANIMAL8, MINERALOGY. 


Climate.} About 30 N. lat. may be assumed as the region of 
snow; few instances occur of its falling below that parallel. 
There is a singular coincidence between the line where snow 
ceuses, and sugar cane commences. The highest point in, or 
near, the valley of the Missisippi, where the sugar cane has been 
cultivated to advantage, is about 30 12 N.lat. Many attempts 
have been made to cultivate sugar cane above 31 N. lat. some of 
which produced delusive results, as Do instance has yet occurred, 
where the existenoe of that plant was not found precarious, when 
attempted in places where snow had been frequent.* 

The southern parts of this state in summer are hot, sultry, and 
unhealthy. The northern parts are more temperate and healthy. 

face of the Country.) About 10,000 square miles, or one fifth 
of the surface of this state, may be denominated prairie land. For 
every purpose of a general sketch, these prairies may be described 
as forming one immense meadow, stretching along the whole 
southern border of the state, from the Pearl to the Sabine river. 


* Emigrant’s Guide. 
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The country about the mouths of the Missisippi, for 50 miles, is 
one continued swamp, destitute of trees, and covered with a spe- 
cies of coarse reed, 4 or 5 feet high. Nothing can be more 
dreary than the prospect from a ship's mast, while passing this 
immense waste. 

A large extent of country in this state is annually overflowed 
by the Missisippi. From lat. 32 to 31°, the average width of 
overflown lands may be estimated at 20 miles: from Jat. 3! to the 
efflux of the Lafourche, a little above 30°, the width is about 40 
miles. The whole country on the Missisippi, below the efflux of 
the Lafourche, is liable to be inundated. The whole extent of 
lands thus liable to inundation, is estimated at 8,340 square miles, 
and ifto this be added 2,550 squate miles for the inundated lands 
on Red river; the whole surface of the state, Hable to inundation, 
will amount to 10,890 square miles. Of this extent, not one half 
is actually covered annually with water. The immediate banks 
of all the streams are seldom, and many of them never inundated ; 
and they afford strips of rich land, from a mile toa mile and a half 
wide. 

The country between the Missisippi, Iberville, and Pearl rivers, 
Is an important part of the state. The southern half is a level 
country. ‘T'he northern part presents an undulating surface, cov- 
ered witha heavy growth of white, red, and yellow oak, hickory. 
black walnut, sassalras, magnolia and poplar. 

The northwestern pacts of the state have been but recently ex- 
plored. The country gn both sides of Red river, from its mouth 
to the limits of the state, is intersected with lakes, more than 40 In 
number, and all communicate with the river. The bottoms on the 
river are from | to 10 miles wide, and of very fertile soil. 

Soiland Agriculture.) ‘The parts of the state which have been 
brought under cultivation, are almost exclusively alluvial lands, on 
the banks of the Missisippi, the Teche, the Red river, the Ouachit- 
ta, and its branches. Such is the fertility of these lands, that no 
deterioration is perceptible, even on fields which have been culti- 
vated 60 or 70 years. 

From the Balize to Baton Roupgeso on one side of the Miss'sippi, 
and the Red river on the other, Jand sells by the front acre; the 
usual depth ofeach tract is 40, and sometimes 80 acres, but the 
first 20 acres immediately on the river are alone cultivable, upon 
an aversge; beyond this is an impenetrable cypress swamp. in 
some places, 40 miles wide, constantly under water ; the cultiva- 
ted land being a narrow-ciband on each side of the river. Within 
the first 10 miles above and below the city of Orlcans. on either 
shore, the front acre sells from 2000 to 4000 dollars ; and as you re- 
cede from the city, the land becomes proportionally cheaper. 

The staple productions of this state are cotton, sugar, and rice. 
Cotton is much more extensively cultivated than sugar; the for- 
mer is universal, while the latter is confined to the southern. part 
“of the state. Tobacco and indigo could be as extensively culti- 
vated as totton, but they do not afford the same profit tothe 
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planter ; they have each been staples of Louisiana, but have long 
been abandoned, and their places supplied by sugar and cotton. 

On the banks of the Missisippi, che Lafourche, the ‘eche, and 
the Vermillion, below lat. 30° 12’ N. wherever the soil is elevated 
above the annual inundation, suyar can be produced. On all these 
rivers, except the Vermillion, sugar farms and houscs, are at this 
time established io advantage. 

Inall other parts of the state cotton is the general staple. The 
best districts for cotton are the banks of Red river, Ouachita, Bayou 
Boeuf, Teche, and the Missisippi. But though cotton succeeds best 
on the deep alluvion of the rivers, it is extremely profitable on the 
prairie land. Land very favorable to cotton occurs extensively be- 
tween the Red river and the Sabine, and between the Red and Oua- 
chitta rivers, in the district belonging to the United States. 

Rice is the third in value of the staples of Louisiana. Its culture 
is more particularly confined to the banks of the Missisippi, where 
irrigation can be easily performed. ‘There isa very large extent of 
country in the state admirably adapted to the cultivation of rice, and 
which will be used for this purpose whenever the demand for this 
article shall render it necessary. 

It has been calculated, that in the state, the quantity of land adapted 
to the cultivation of sugar, rice, and cotton, is as follows ; sugar 
250,000 acres; rice 250,000 acres; cotton 2,400,000. Some of 
the sugar planters have derived a revenue in some years of $1000 
from the annual labor of each of their working hands ; from $500 to 
750 is the ordinary calculation. Cotton, in some years, has been, 
equally profitable. Such is the demand for laborers, that an ordinary 
field slave, born in the country, or seasoned to the climate, is worth 
from $1500 to 2000 in cash.t 

The whole quantity of sugar annually consumed in the United 
States, for some years past, is stated at 70,000,000 pounds. In 1810, 
about 10,000,000 Ibs. were made in this state ; in 1814, not less than 
15,000,000; and in 1817, the amount is stated at 20,000,000 Ibs. 
There can be little doubt, that at a period not very far distant, a suf- 
ficient quantity of sugar may be made within the limits of the United 
States, for the consumption of the inhabitants. 

Wheat andrye might be cultivated in the state of Louisiana, but 
from the facility of importing flour and whisky down the Missi- 
sippi, thcy are neglected. Thefruits most generally cultivated are, 
the peach, orange, and fig ; the apple does notthrive well. Plums, 
grapes, and pomegranates grow luxuriantly, and produce abundant- 
ly. The gardens in Louisiana are very much neglected. The at- 
tention paid to the culture of the rich staples, engrosses so much 
time, as to leave little leisure for the more elegant, but less lucra- 
tive, branches of agriculture. 

Rivers.) The rivers of this state empty into lake Pontchartrain, 
the Missisippi and the Gulf of Mexico. 


* Brown’s Western Gazetteer. 
ft Hon. Francis X. Martin, of New-Orleans. 
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Pearl river heads in the Choctaw country, in the state of Missi- 
sippi, near lat. 33 N. and empties into the Rigolets, or channel lead- 
ing from lake Pontchartrain to lake Borgne. In the southern part of 
its course, it is the boundary between Missisippi and Louisiana. 

Chefuncti, isa small river which empties into lake Pontchartrain, 
at Madisonville. The ‘mite has becn described.* 

Iberville river is properly one of the outlets of the Missisippi. 
Itleaves it 20 miles below Baton Rouge, and runs east into lake 
‘Maurepas. Itis navigable only 3 months in a year, and then only 
by vessels drawing less than 5 feet water. It is perfectly dry du- 
ring the rest of the year, from the Missisippi to the mouth of the 
Amite. 

The Missisinni waters the eastern frontier of Louisiana, from lat. 
33 to 31; below lat. 31° its course lies wholly within the state. Like 
the Nile, the Missisippi enters the sea by many different mouths. 
These outlets are called Bayause. They have been already des- 
cribed.t 

Red river falls into the Missisippi in lat. 31° 5’ N. lon. 91 47 W. 
1068 miles below the Missouri. It rises in Mexico, and is there, 
according to Humboldt, believed to be the same with the Rio de 
Pecos, which rises near lat. $8° N. and lon. 104° W.a little north- 
east of the village of Taos. Its length, on this supposition, is up- 
wards of 1200 miles. It enters the state of Louisiana, near the 
northwest corner, in one undivided stream, and flows south into the 
state, about 30 miles, and then spreads out into a number of chan- 
mels and Jakes, forming an inundated swamp, six miles wide, and 
50 long. This overflowed tract in Red river, may be strictly called 
the commencement of its delta, as the river never again unites in one 
continuous stream. All the creeks which enter Red river below 
the commencement of this inundated tract, form lakes, previous to en- 
tering the mainstream. The navigation of this river is interrupted 
at a place called Rapide, 135 miles from its mouth, bya ledge of 
rocks, which, however, might easily be removed. Further up many 
parts of the channel are choked with trees. The lands-on Red river 
are considered the best in the United States for the cultivation of 
cotton. 

Ouachitta, or Wachitta, river, rises in Missouri territory, and 
flowing south into Louisiana, joins Red river, 30 miles from its mouth. 
About 30 miles by the course of the river, above its junction with 
Red river, it is joined by the Tensaw and Ocatahoola; and after 
their junction it usually takes the name of Black river. The Qua- 
chitta can be ascended in boats to the forks, a distance of 600 miles. 
The margin of this river is alluvial soil, and very well adapted to the 
production of cotton. There are but few places where more plcas- 
ant and profitable establishments could be formed than on Ouachitta. 
Sugar excepted, there is no fruit, or other vegetable production rais- 
ed in any part of Louisiana, or Missisippi, that cannot be brought to 
perfection on its banks. Thc same remarks may be applied to the 


* See p. 571. ¢ See p. 115. 
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Boeuf, Macon, and Tensaw, branches of the Ouachitta, froin the 


east. 

Teche river has its remote sources near the centre of the state. 
Its course is S. E. till it joins the Atchafalaya, about 15 miles above 
its entrance into the gulf of Mexico. Vessels drawing 5 feet water 
go up to New-Iberia. The banks are high, rising tar above any 
swell ever known in the river. Yet they were evidently formed by 
alluvion. ‘There must have been a time when a body of water an- 
nually inundated this country. At this time the banks of the Teclw 
posscss the inexhaustible fertility of alluvial soil, without the inceb- 
venience of inundation. 

Vermillion river rises near Opelousas, and flowing south, empuies 
into the western side of Vermillion bay. Its course is west of that of 
Teche. 

Advancing westward, the next stream is Mermenfau. The low- 
er part of the Mermentau opens into a spacious lake, and, before it 
empties into the sea again, assumes the form and width of a small 
Tiver. 

The next river west of the Mermentau is the Celcasiu. This 
river rises in the parish of Natchitoches, in lat. 31° 30’, and flowing 
south, falls into the gulf of Mexico, 40 miles east of the Sabine. Like 
the Mermentau, this river dilates into a large’ lake, and again con- 
tracts to the form of a river, before entering the gulf of Mexico. 

Sadine river, from its mouth to lat. 32° is the western limit of 
Louisiana. The mouth of the Sabine is in lat. 29° 36’ and lon. 95% 
57'W. The river is about a quarter of a mile wide, for six mileg 
from its mouth. It then dilates into a wide shallow lake, 30 miles 
long, and 8 wide ; and on an average about 3 feet deep. 

Lakes.) There is a chain of lakes, which wash the eastern side 
of the island of New-Orleans. The first of these, lake Maurejias, 
lies about 20 miles north of New-Orleans, and is 12 miles long, and 
8 wide. Itreceives and discharges the river Amite. Nine miles 
further east is lake Pontchartrain, which lies immediately behind the 
city of New-Orlcans. It is 35 miles long, 25 wide, and generally 

from 10 to 15 feet deep. It communicates with lake Maurepas, on 
the N. W. with New-Orleans and the Missisippi on the S. and take 
Borgne onthe 8S. E. Lake Borgne lies still further east, but by a 
deep bay approaches within a few miles of the Missisippi, with which 
it communicates by means of a bayou, and Vilere’s canal. Jt was 
by this route that the British army approached New-Orleans in the 
winter of 1814. 
‘ Sabine, Calcasiu, and Mermentau lakes are mere expansions of the 
rivers of the same names, and have already been noticed. 

Animals.| The extensive prairie lands in the southwestern part 
of this state are most admirably adapted to the rearing of cattle, and 
have hitherto been used almost exclusively for that purpose. Tis 
region, embracing the district of Opelousas, and the greater part of 
Attacapas, seems to be intended by Providence as the meadow lants 
to supply with beef, butter and cheese, the inhabitants of the produc- 
tive banks of the Missisippi and its intermediate streams. Many of 
the richer planters on the ‘Teche, Vermillion, and other agricultural 
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districts, have stock farms established upon the Mermentau and Cal- 
casiu rivers. The cattle are guarded by men employed for that 
purpose, who have in most cases as their reward, one fifth of the in- 
crease. Three or four active men, will manage a stock producing 
annually from 300 to 500 calves. 

The Sabine and Calcasiu lakes are the retreat of immense flocks 
of wild geese and ducks, during the winter season. They are found 
more or less in other parts of the country, but in no place in such 
humbers as on the two lakes of Sabine and Calcasiu. The hunter 
takes his station on a convenicnt spot, loads and fires as fast as pos- 
sible without taking particular aim, until he finds he has killed a suf- 
ficient number to load his horses.* . 

Mineralogy.) Salt springs are frequent upon all the streams be- 
(ween Ouachitta and Red river. Two or three of these springs are 
in operation ; the principal manufactory is in the neighborhood of 
Natchitoches. The inhalitants of Natchitoches, Rapides and other 
settlements ia the vicinity, are now supplied with excellent salt from 
one to two dollars per barrel. There are springs on the Quachitta 
and Dugdomoni, equally productive with that near Natchitoches, and 
capable of supplying any quantity which the exigencies of the neigh. 
boring country may demand. 

1 
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UNDER this head, we embrace the whole country, which lies 
W.of the western boundaries of Missouri and Arkansaw territories, 


Boundaries andExtent.| It is bounded S. by the parallel of 42 
degrees of N. latitude, which separates it from the Spanish province 
ot New-California ; W. by the Pacific ocean; N. by the Russian 
dominions ; E. by the chain of Rocky mountains, which divide it 
from the territories above named. It extends on the Pacific ocean, 
from cape Orford to Cross sound, from lat. 42° to 56° N. 14 degrees,t 
or about 1000 miles in length; its average width is 4 or 500 
miles. Its east and west lincs, along the mountains, and the ocean, 
are very crooked. ‘The most eastern limit, is in about lat 112° ; and 
its most western, about 135°. | 

Face of the Country, Soil, Climate, &%c.] The country along the 
Rocky mountains, forseveral hundred miles in length, and about 50 
wide, is a high, level plain; in all parts very fertile, and in 
many places covered with a growth of long leafed pine. This plain 
ischiefy interrupted, near the streams of water, where the hills 
are steep and lofty; but the soil is good, with few stones, and bet- 


* Brown’s Western Gazetteer. © 
Tt This extent on the Pacific, is given on the ground ofthe report, that Rus- 
sia has ceded to the United States, all her right to the tevritory 8. of lat. 56°. 
e vouch nut for the correctness of the above report. 
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ter timbered than the level country. Nearly the whole of this wide 
spread country, is covered witha profusion of grass and plants, 
ainong which are a number of esculent, nutritious roots. The air 
is pure and dry, and the climate milder, than in the same parallels 
onthe Atlantic. This district affords many advantages to settlers, 
and is capable of yielding in abundance the necessaries of life. To- 
ward the mouth of the Columbia, and along the sea coast, the soil 
is good, and the climate still milder; but the very frequent rains 
render it an uncomfortable abode. 

Divisions.) In Thompson’s New General Atlas, of 1817, this 
territory is divided, beginning N. and proceeding S. into 


New Cormwartt, New Hanover anp New GeorGia. 


It embraces the northern part of Vew Albion. The settlement on 
Columbia river, Nootka sound, Queen Charlotte, or Washington 
islands, Dixon’s Entrance, &c. are places of note within this ter- 
ritory. 

Columbia River Settiement.} To what has already been said on 
this article, p. 117, we add, that the Spaniards claim the discovery of 
this river, to which they gave the name of Entrada de Ceta. It was 
entered in the summer of 1791, by Capt. Gray, an American, in a 
vessel from Boston, called Columbia, who gave the name of his ves- 
sel to the river, which has since been, and will doubtless remain, its 
fixed name. Lt. Broughton, under the direction of Capt. Vancouver, 


afterward explored the river, for 100 miles. The entrance of this. 


river is between breakers, which extend from a cape on the N. 
side, called cape Disappointment, to a point on the southern shore, 
over a sort of bar, or extensive flat, on which is only 4 and a half 
fathoms water. The best leading mark is to bring a projecting 
point, which looks like an island near the northern shore, to bear 
by compass about E. by N. and then to steer for it ; but no vessel 
shouid attempt entering, except when the water is perfectly 
smooth. A passage may then be undertaken, cautiously, with 
safety. | 

The banks of Columbia are of good soil, and are thickly inhabit- 
ed by many trides of Indians. The river yields immense quantities 
of salmon, which furnish the natives with a great part of their food. 
The water is so clear, that the fish are seen at the depth of 15 
or 20 feet; and they float in such quantities down the stream, or 
are drifted ashore, that the Indians have only to collect, split and 
dry them on the scaffolds, which they have prepared for the pur- 

ose. 

: The American settlement here promises a rapid growth, and 
will give yreat facilities and protection to our increasing com- 
merce on the coasts and islands of the Pacific ocean. It is thought 
that the independence of Chili will conduce to the growth of this 
settlement. For beside the supplies which an infant establish- 
ment may draw from Chili, the settlement at Columbia river, will 
have a ready and unrivalled market on the southern Spanish coast, 
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particularly iu Chili, for what are understood to be its staple com- 
moditjés. Ships’ spars and lumber are scarce, and in some places 
are not to be had, between Guayaquil and Conception. The shores 
of the Columbia river are now covered with this sort of lumber, 
and of the first quality.» The Catholic settlements afford a quick 
market also for the salmon and halibut, of which there are pro- 


*digious and inexhaustible quantities in this noble river.* 


Nootka Sound. Capt. Cook entered this sound in 1778. Its 
entrance is in the E. corner of Hope bay, lat. 49 36 N. lon. 126 48 
“W. The entrance is between two rocky points, lying E.S. E 
and W.N. W. from each other, atethe distance of between 3 and 4 
miles. Within these points the sound widens, particularly to the 
northward ; and ia its centre are many islands of different sizes. 
The harbors within itare numerous. The land on the seacoast is 
of middling height, and level; but within the sound it rises in all 
directions, into steep hills, which, as well as the level country, 
ave covered with very thick woods. ‘The climate was thought by 
our navigators to be milder, than in the same maulude on the east- 
ern coast of the continent. 

‘ Two towns, or villages of natives were discovered by Capt. 
Cook, whose inhabitants he estimated at 2000 souls. The houses 
were built of very long, broad plank, and disposed in ranges, rising 
one above the other; the largest ur front. Their furniture consists 
chiefly of boxes, piled on each other, containing their clothing, 
skins, and other things of most value. The confusion, nastiness, 
and stench of their habitations, exceed description. They wor- 
ship images, called @Klumma,” “ Natakkoa;” and “ Matseeta.” 
‘They are monstrous figures of wood, carved into human shape, and 
have a mat placed before them. They make offerings to these 
images. Yet, they were held in such slight estimation by their 
worshippers, Capt. Cook says, that for “a small quantity of iron 
or brass, he could have purchased all the gods in the place.” 

n 1786,a company of British East India merchants made a 
settlement here, for carrying on the fur trade between this coast 
and China, which was broken up by the Spaniards in 1789. 

In 1787, Capt. Kendric from Boston, purchased of the natives 
on this coast, a tract of country, comprehending four degrees of 
latitude, embracing Nootka sound, the deeds of which, executed in 
customary Indian form, were registered in the office of the 
American consul, resident in China. 

Queen*Charlotte, or Washington, Islands. Capt. Dixon discov- 
ered these islands in 1787, and gave them the first of these 
names; Capt. Cray, in 1789, visited them, and supposing himself 
to be the discoverer of them, gave them the latter name, which, 
as they now belong to the United States, we shall consider them 
as retaining. 

Washington islands, consisting of 3 principal ones, with many 
smaller, extend from lat. 51° 52 to 54° 28 N. and from lon. 130° 
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52, to 133° 52 W. Dixon’s Entrance divices this cluster of isles. 
Capt. Cordis, who visited the principal of these islands wh.1790, 
estimated the number of its inhabitants at between 10 and 11,000, 
who were under the direction of 18 chiefs. He states that these 
_ people are well made, robust, active and@ athletic. Their dead. 
are put in a box, which is raised into the top of a high tree, there | 
fastened. and left to perish. 

Multnomah river and island, Thisriveris the largest branch of 
the Columbia. Its head waters are not distant from those of the 
Colorado of California, and of the Rio del Norte of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Its general course is froin S. E.to N. W. It flows ina 
deep. gentle. smooth current; and, with numerous tributaries, 
waters and enriches a vast extent of fine country, thickly peopled 
with various tribes of Indians. 

At the mouth of this river and an inlet fromthe Columbia, is 
formed an island of 20 miles long, and from 5 to 10 broad. The 
soil is very rich, and well timbered, and capable of high cultivation. 
But the chief wealth of this island consists in the numerous ponds 
in its interior, abounding with the common arrow head (sagittaria 
sagilrif.diz) to the root of which is attached a bulb, growing be- 
Neuth itin the mud. This bulb, to which the Indians give the 
name of MWaffautoo, is the great article of food, and almost the- 
staple article of commerce, on the Columbia. Itis never out of 
season. ‘The island is frequented by Indians, who collect it at all 
times ofthe year. This plant is found, but in less quantities, in 
the whole of the surrounding valley, which extends far to the S. 
and is about 60 miles wide from E. to W. @nd is called Columbia 
Valley, which see. . 

Pussuge from Missouri Territcry across the Rocky mountains to 
the Vi'estern Territory. Vhe most convenient passage is from the 
great falls. in the Missouri, to the navigable waters of the Koos- 
kooskee river, a branch of the Columbia, 340 miles ; 200 of which 
is god road, the remainder over a tremendous mountain, steep 
and broken, 60 miles of which 1s covered several feet deep with 
snow. ‘lhis passage is practicable from the Ist of June to the Ist 
of December. The distance from the navigable part of the 
Kouskooskee to its entrance into Lewis’ river, is 73 miles; and 
down that river 154 miles to the Columbia, and thence 143 miles 
tothe Pacific. The navigation of these rivers is good and safe 
from the istof April to the middle of August, by making a port- 
age of 12°0 paces at the falls of Columbia, 250 miles from its 
mouth. and a portage of 2 miles at the long narrows, 6 miles far- 
ther down. ; 

Columcia Valleu. This valley is of unknown length, on the 
banks of Columbia river. It extends E. and W. about 30 miles. 
Je is well fited for a settlement, and would support, with due cul- 
ture, 40 or 50,000 souls. A falien fir tree in this valley was* 
measured by Messrs Lewis and Clark, and found to be 318 feet in 
length, though ats dtameter was only 3 feet. Its soil is a dark, 
rich loam, not much injured by stones, and though waving, not 
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too steep for cultivation; and a few miles from the river the val- 
ley widens into rich extensive prairies. Beyond these the timber, 
ig abundant. | | 

Falls in Columbia river. Three are described by Captains Lewis 
and Clark; the first, descerding the river, is 261 miles from its 
mouth, the second, 6 miles below; the third 65 miles still lower 
down. The portage at the first, is 1200 paces; at the second and 
third 2 miles each. At the first, called Zhe alls, the channel of 
the river is compressed by a long rocky island, within the space 
of 150 yards, and after being somewhat enlarged, it is again com- 
pressed by a second and much larger island of black rock, when 
it descends down a perpendicular fall of 8 feet, At the second, 
called Zhe Long Narrows, the channel of the river'is compressed to 
the width of 45 yards, through which the whole body of the river 
passes. Here it swells, and boils, and whirls, with wild and terrific 
agitation. Other rapids succeed this, for about 3 miles, where 
the river has worn a channel of 50 to 100 yardg broad, in a hard, 
rough, black rock, and passes with vermendon ainines: and roar. 
At the last great rapid, the river is, in like manner, compressed 
into a narrow channel, for the distance of about 409 yards. . 

Commerce. This now consists of undressed and dressed skins of 
elk, sea otter, the common otter, beaver, common fox, spuck and 
uigercat. For these are given, by those traders who visit this coast, 
Such articles for use and ornament, as are usually bartered in the 
Indian trade. : 
_ Andians, their Manners and Customs. The tribes which inhab- 
it on the rivers of this territory, the Columbia particularly, 
are very numerous. Among these are the Sohulks, at the en- 
trance of Clark’s river, the Chimnapums at the mouth of Lewis’s 
river; the Wallowalahs, Pisquitpahs, Shahalas, several tribes of 
Wappatoes, Killamucks, Clotsops, Chinnooks, and Cathlamas. In 
person, dress and manners, there is a great’ resemblance among 
these Indians. ‘hey are of copper color, small, badly shaped, 
have large ankles, crooked legs, broad, flat feet, wide mouths, thick 
lips, wide nostrils, black eyes, and wide, flat foreheads. ‘They 
dress in a robe of skins, reaching to the middle of the thigh, tied 
across the breast. The character of these Pndians is generally pa- 
cificand humane. It is believed that the arts of civilized life, 
and the knowledge and practice of Christianity, could, with due 
Pains be introduced among them. 

The whole number of Indians W. of the Rocky mountains, is, 
estimated at 80,000. 
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, SPANISH AMERICA. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


EXTENT, DIVIS{ONS, RELIGION, GOVERKNENT, INHABITANTS, 
COINAGE, COMMERCE. : 


Extent.| Spain claims about half of the western continent. Op 
the Pacific, she claims from cafe Orford, in lat. 42° N. to the south- 
erp extremity of the continent; though her highest northern settle- 
ment is Puerto San Francisco, in lat. 37 48 N. and her highest south- 
ern on the continent, fort Maullin, in jat.41 43 8S. ‘Phe length of 
coast between these two settlements is about 5800 miles. 

On the Atlantic, Spain claims from the mouth of the Sabine river, 
lat. 29° 36’ N. long93° 57 W. the whole remaining coast of the 
gulf of Mexico, of the Caribbean sea, and of the Atlantic, to the 
mouth of the Eeseqgucdo, in lat. 7° N lon. 58 40 W. On theS. F. 
coast of South America, she also claims from the mouth of the little 
river Chuy, in lat. 33 40 S. to the extremity of the continent; al- 
though her real southern limit, by the treaty with the Pam/sias, is cape 
Lobos, m lat. 37 45 S. 

By the recent revolution in South America, Spain has been ex- 
pelled from the southern part of the continent; and though she still 
claims the country within the above-mentioned limits, she has been 
driven from the possession of all the coast, (with a few trifling excep- 
tions) south of lat. 25 S. both on the Atlantic and Pacific shores. 
Venezuela also, extending on the northern coast from the Esseque- 
bo, lon. §8 40 W. to Cape de la Vela, in lon. 72 30 W. has declared 
itself independent. Not more than one quartereof the cvast: of S. 
America, therefore, if now under the undisputed dominion of Spain. 

Divisions.) Thése divisions we give generally as they lately stood, 
and shall notice in the proper place their present condiuon. 

}. In N. America. 

1. Viceroyalty of Mexico, or New-Spain. - 

2. Captaingeneralship of Guatemala. 

Ik. In the West-Indies. 

1. Captaingeneralship of Cuba. 

2. Captaingeneralship of St. Domingo 
- &. Captaingeneralship of Port Rico.: 

; III. In South America. 

1. Viceroyalty of New-Granada or Western Terra Firma. 

2. Captaingeneralship of Caraccas, Venezuela, or Eastern Ter- 

ra Firma.* 

8. Viceroyalty of Peru. 

4. Viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres.* 

§. Captaingeneralship of Chili® 


® These provinces have declared themselves independent. 
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Religion.| The Catholic i is the religion established in all these 
countrics. There are three tribunals of the inquisition in Spanish 
Amefica, one at Mexico, one at Carthagena, and one at Lima. For 
a considerable period the attention of these bodies had been chiefly 
confined to the suppression of offensive books. The catalogue of 
prohibited authors, printed in 1790, contained the names of 5420 ; 
many of whom were among the first writers that the world has pro- 
cluced. ® 

Government.] The fundamental maxim of Spanish, jurispru- 
cicnce, with respect to America, was always to consider the provinces 
as vested in, or belonging tothe crown. The bull of Alexander VI. 
on which, as her great charter, Spain founded her rights, bestowed 
all the regions that had been, or should be discevered, as a free gift 
on Ferdinand and Isabclla ; and constituted them not only the sov- 
ereigns, but the proprictors of the soil. From the crown all grants 
of land emanated, and to it they finally reverted. 

The supreme direction of all the provinces was committed to the 
council of the Indies. This council was first established by Ferdi- 
nand in 151}, and brought into a more perfect form by Charles V. 
in 1524, It lately consisted of a president, 22 counsellors, 4 secre- 
taries, besides other officers; and was divided into 4 camaras, or 
chambers ; two of which were especially charged with affairs of ad- 
ministration, a third with appeals from the legal decision of the roy- 
al audiences ; and the fourth, composed of the oldest counsellors, 
with the nominatioa of viceroys, captain generals, governors, and 
other magistrates, archbishops and bishops. he whole council, 

- also, was entrusted with the enaction of laws. All ordinances rela 
tive to the government and police-of the colonies, originated here, 
and must have been approved by two thirds of all the members be- 
fore they were issued in the name of the king. 

The king’s representative in each. province is either a viceroy, 
or a captain general. The viceroys are appointed in some cases 
for three, in others, for five years, and possess the regal preroga- 
tives within their own governments, Like the king they exercise 
supreme authority in every department of government, civil, milita- 
ry, and criminal. The external pomp of their government well ac- 
cords with its real dignity and power. A sumptuousestablishment, 
officers of state; and a regular household, numerous attendants and 
guards both of horse and foot, displaying the insignia of civil power, 


' and of military command, scarcely retain the semblance of delegat- 


ed authority. ‘The stated salaries of the viceroys are moderate ; 
their real incomes from various unauthorized sources are enormous. 
The viceroy is president of the audience. 

The captain generals possess power in their own provinces, 
scarcely interior to those of the viceroys, but with less of pomp, and 
fewer of the insignia of royalty. 

Fhe jurisdictions, or intendencies, into with each of the colo- 
nies is divided, have each its own governor or intendant, who takes 
the title of lieutenant general, has important civil powers, and is 
supreme military commander of the jurisdiction. 
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The royal audiences are the supreme tribunals of justice, both in 
civil and in criminal causes. Of these there were 13: 

1. Guadalaxara, 

2..Mexico, 

3. Guatemala, in that captaingeneralship. 

4. Havanna, in Cuba. 

5. St. Domingo in Hispaniola. ae 

6. Panama, @ ‘ 

7. Santa Fe de Bogota, in New-Granada. 

8. Quito, 1563, 

9, Caraccas, 1786,in Venezuela. 

10. Lima, 1542, in Peru. 

Li. St. Jago, in Chili. . 

12. La Plata, 1559, 

13. Buenos Ayres, 1783, 

Each audience consists of a president, who is usually the viceroy, 
or captain general, but, in several, the governor of the province in 
which it is placed ; of aregent ; a number of oiders (auditors) or 
judges ; fiscals for civil, criminal, and financial affairs; and one or 
more reporters and alcaldes or alcades. Each member has the title 
of Highness. The audience in the absence of the viceroy hagall 
the viceroyal powers and prerogatives. It is the high court of jus- 
tice in each colony, receives appeals from all civil and criminal tri- 
bunals, and is the court of final appeals in all causes where not more 
than $10,000 is concerned. As a deliberative body the viceroy is 
directed to consult it on every emergency. If he acts contrary to 
tge advice of the audience, he takes the sole responsibility on him- 
self. The audience has also the -power, in certain cases, of remon- 
strating against the political regulations of the viceroy, and of laying 
the matter before the council of the Indies. That body also looks 
to the audience for correct information in case of any dispute be- 
tween a viceroy and a subordinate governor. 

Inhabitants.) There are six great classes of inhabitants in Spanish 
America, 1. The whites; 2. The Indians ; 3.The negrocs; 4 Tne 
meatizos, or descendants of whites and Indians; 3. The mulattces, 
or descendants of whites and negroes; 6. The Samdoes, or descend- 
ants of Indians and negroes. 

The whites compose two classes, 1. The Europeans, renerally 
called Chafetones, and, in Mexico’ Gachufines ; 2. The criodlos or 
creoles, or whites of European extraction born in America. 

The mestizos are classified according to their descent, 1. The 
mestizo proper is } white and 4 Indian; 2. The terceron mestizo is : 
white and 3 Indian, These very often are as white as the creoles, 
or as the southern Spaniards ; and the offspring of a white and ater- 
ceron mestizo have all the privileges of a white. 3. The sambo 
mestizo is 4 white and $ Indian. 

The classes of the mulattoes are more numerous. 

Coinage.) The following statement of the whole coinage of Span- 
ish America, in the year 1796, is given in the written report of the 
viceroy Don Francisco de Taboada y Lemos, to his successor, the 
marquis of Osorno. 


in the viceroyalty of Mexico. 


: in Buenos Ayres. 
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Coined at Mexico 24,000,000? North 
at Guatemala 200,000 ¢ America } 24,200,000 
at Lima 6,000,000 . 
at Potosi 4,600,000 South : 
at St. Jago de Chili 1,200,000 § South 3 14,000,000 
at Popayan 1,000.000 


at Santa Fe de Bogota 1,200,000 - 
Total $38,200,000 

Commerce.| It was early the object of the Spanish monarchs to 
secure the produce of the colonies to the mother country. They 
accordingly prohibited all intercourse between them and foreign 
nations. Charles V. went farther, and restricted the commerce of 
the colonies to the single port of Seville ; and ordered all ships, 
both outward and inward bound, to be inspected by the Caea de‘la 
Contratacion, a commercial board at Seville. ‘The Guadalquivir at 
that time was navigable for the largest vessels-up to that city. It 
was carried on by fieets annually equipped, which sailed under strong 
convoys; consisting of two squadrons, one called the gadleons, and 
the other the fota- The galleons. sailed for Porto Bello, and the 
flota for Vera Cruz. In 1650, when this trade was most prosperous, 
the two squadrons did not exceed 27,000 tons. The Guadaiquivir, 
after a while, ceased to be navigable, and the port of Seville, in 1720, 
was changed for that of Cadiz. Caraccas was the first province re- 
leased from this commercial thraldom, Its trade was granted, in 
1728, to the company of Guipuscva, which was permitted to send two 
merchant frigates, of 50 guns, laden with the produce of Spain, to be 
discharged at the port of La Guira; and in 1734, to send any number 
of vessels whatever. 

In the war of the succession, Spain opened the trade with Peru to 
her allies the French. But nothing effectual was done for the 
emancipation of commerce, till the ministry of Galvez, when the 
commercial restrictions were ultimately, in 1778, and 1785 thrown 
off, and a free trade opened between the colonies and the mother 
country. 

Previous to 1778, only 12 or 15 register ships were employed i In 
the trade with Spanish South-America, and these seldom performed 
more than one voyage in three years. The following table exhibits 
the effect of the decrces of 1778, in a single year. 


Trade between Spain and Spanish South-America in 1778. 


e { Imports to South-America. Exports from S. America 
» 2 ee eee ane . ry 
Poats. Ships. [Spanish Foreign | ‘Lott. ;Dutucs Ships. Value of (Duties. 
| produce.jproduce. | cargoes 
L L L L L 
Cadiz 
Corunna 25 69,691 | 66,826; 136,507] 7,184) 21 | 683,328 | 43,387. 


107,714 1,932 
24,746 feu 
114,852 1,680 


Bareelona 23 |165,290] 52,513] 215,805} 8 584] 25 
Malaga | 354 | 85,637] 12,927] 98,564] 3,619] 10 
St.Andero 13 | 19,128 | 99,807] 118,935] 7,666] 8 
Alieaut 3 5,299} 2,308) 7,607] 523; 8 
Teneriffe y 30,165 30,1651 1,755 6 


My 
63 | 332,701 | 922,543 ]1,255,244 166,996! 57 HE ee 24,388 
it 


'a7a | 705,981 (1,136 oat, $62,835/95, 841] 135 \1,863, O57 74,087 
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In 1788 the commerce between cs and Spanish South Amer- 
ica was 9s follows: 


Imports to Seance Exports 

Ports. Spanish { loreign Total. {rom 
produce.| produce. | S.America 

a L. L. fee te 
Seville e 95,276 14,342 109,618 3,249 
Cadiz 2,281,311} 3,038,346 , 5,319,657 |18,382,885 
Malaga 318,801 33,684 $52,485 | 296,738 
Barcelona 742,210 52,083 |~- 794,295 886,162 
Corunna 249,838 | 249,838 | 2,040,400 
St. Sebastian 9,114 79,488 8&,602 283,888 
Alfaquez 21,610 360 , 21,970 6,231 
Gijon 1,544 28,300 , 29,844 16,052 
St. Andero 127,072 281,949 409,021 657,398 
Alicant 13,564 | 815 14,379 15,875 
Palma 14,972 | | 14,972 6,852 
Canarics 55,264. 32,991 | 88,255 71,586 


e 
EEE SES En Gee QRS GE EEE (see 


3,930,576 3,562,358 7,492,934 |29,667,320 


VICEROYALTY OF MEXICO, OR 


NEW-SPAIN. 


CHAP. L. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRA?TITY. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, - PROVINCES, NAME, I118- 
TORY, ORIGINAL POPULATION, RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, 
POPULATION, REVENUE, MANNERS, LANGUAGES, LIT- 
ERATORE, CITIES AND TOWNS, ROADS, MANUFACTURES 
AND COMMERCE, s 


Jixtent.) THE territorics subject to the viceroy of Mexico cx- 
tend, on the Pacific, from cape Orford,* lat 42° N. to the boundary 
of Guaternala, in lat. 16 12 N.and lon. 9415 W. On the Guif of 
Mexico, the northeastern limit isthe Sabine river. “The southern 
limit of the viceroyalty, on the Gulf is supposed to be on the eastern 
shore of Yucaian, in about lat. 15 30 N. The length of coast on the 


* Port St. Francisco is the highest settlement, lat. 37° 48 N. 
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‘Pacific is upwards of 2800 miles. . Its greatest breadth on its north- 
ern line is 960 miles ; its least on its southern is 160 miles. 
Boundaries.| On the N. and N. E. lie the United States of 
America; on the E. the Gulf of Mexico ; on the S. E. the captain- 
generalship of Guatemala; on the S. W.aand W. the Pacific ocean. 
Divisions.| This viceroyalty, in 1776, was divided into 12. in- 
tendencies, and 3 provinces. They are arranged as follows, into 3 
classes, proceeding in each instance from N. to S. 


square leagues. square miles. 


I. Provinces of the Western Coast 54,691 418,933 
1. Province of New-California 2,125 16,278 
2. Province of Old-California 7,295 55.880 
S. Intendency of Sonora 19.143 146,635 
4. Intendency of Guadalaxara 4,612 73,628 
5. Intendency of Valladolid ; 3,446 26,396 
- 6. Intendency of Mexico 5,927 45,401 
7. Intendency of Puebla 2,696 20,651 
8. Intendency of Oaxaca 4,447 - 34,064 
YI. Provinces of the Interior | 25,848 197,995 
9. Province of New-Mexico . 5,709 43,751 
10. Intendency of Durango 16,873 129,247 
11. Intendency of Zacatecas 2,355 18,039, 
12. Intendency of Guanaxuato 911 6,878 
INI- Provinces of the Eastern Coast 37,539 290,618 
13° Intendency of San Luis, Potosi 27,82) 263,109 ° 
14. Intendency of Vera Cruz. 4,141 31,720 
15. Intendency of Merida or Yucatan 5,077 45,784 
Total 118,478 907,541 
Previous to the year 1776, the country was subdivided as follows : 
Merida 
Oaxaca 


I. The Kingdom of | Vera Cruz 
Mexico in the S J Puebla 
comprising the in- | Mexico 
tendencies of Valladolid 
Guanaxuato as é 
: Part of San Luis Potosi S. of the Santander 
I. Kingdom of New Gallicia on 2? Guadalaxara ; 
the Pacific, comprising : Zacatecas 
IIT. Province of New-Santander on the Gulf 
- Kingdom of New-Leog, W. of the prggeding | These four are 
- Province of Texas on the Gulf, yer the { now included in 


Vv river Nuecus the intendency of 
I. Province of Cohahuila, W. of Texas and |] San Luis Potos' 
VII ; Santander 

VIN Province of New-Biscay Intendency of Durango 


, ‘ Province of Sonora 
4 Province of New-Mexico I d fs KS 
rovince of Old-California ETS ROe Dy, er eons 
* £rovince of New-Galifornia 
Yor... 86 
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As these divisions are still recognized in the country, and by most 
authors, it is necessary to mention them. Two grand divisions of 
the viceroyalty ought also to be mentioned. The northern part of 
the country, and far the most extensive, is called gobierno militar, 
or military government ; and is governed by two brigadier generals. 
The jurisdiction of one of them cxtends over the provinces of Sonora, 
New-Biscay, NeweMexico and the two Californias ; and that of 
the other over Cohabuila, Texas, and New-Santander, and the small 
kingdom of New-Leon. The river Santander, in Jat. 25 45 N. is the 
southern limit of these governments on the Gulf ; and the river Ro- 
sario, in lat 22 45 N. onthe Pacific, All the territory S. of these 
rivers, and of a line between their sources, is under the more im- 
mediate jurisdiction of the viceroy. 

The other division ascertains the limits of the jurisdictions of the 
two audiences within the limits of the viceroyalty. The audience of 
Mexico has jurisdiction of all the territory S. E. of a line commenc- 
ing on the Gulf, in lat. 22 30 N. 10 leagues N. of the river Tem- 
pico, passing a little S. of W. to the source of that river, along the 
eastern boundary of the intendency of Zacatecas, between Guanax- 
uato and Guadalaxara ; and, from the E. end of lake Chapala, in a S. 
W. direction to the port of Guatlan, in lat. 19.45. All the cogntry 
N.of this line is under the jurisdiction of the audience of Guada- 
Jaxara. 

Provinces.) A separate account of the larger and more remote 
provinces scems necessary, as they differ materially in many re- 
spects from the rest of the viceroyalty. 

Niw-CaniFrornia is inthe N. W. It reaches from the bay of- 
Todos los Suntos,.on the bay of All Saints, in lat. 32° N. to cape Or- 
ford, lat. 42° N. ‘che province reaches inland only 30 or 35 miles, 
to the mountains of California. 

Ban Rodriguez de Cabrillo sailed along the coast, as far as lat. 
44° N.in 1542. Drake, in 1578, traversed it, from lat. 38 to 48. 
Two packet boats were sent, from San Blas, to explore the country, 
in 1763. The first colonists arrived in 1769. They were chiefly 
missionaries, and the settlements are all denominated missions ; and 
are under the direction of 36 monks of St. Francis. The progress of 
population may be learned from the following table: 

| missions. civilized Indians. 


1776 8 | 

1790 1 7,748 
1801 13,688 
1802 s igs, 15,562 


Forty ycars ago the natives were all wandering tribes, living by 
fishing and hunting. _ The northern part of the country is inhabited 
by two nations, called the Rumsen and the Escetan. Their lan- 
guages are totally different from each other. The Indians farther 
south compose numerous tribes, and speak languages somewhat 
resembling the Aztec, or Mexican language. 

Sans Carlos de Montery, the capital, was founded in 1770, at the 
foot of the Cordillera of Sante Lucia, and basa population of 700 
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San Diego, 52 miles from Old California, had a population of 1560, 
in 1802. The number of whites, mestizocs. and mulattoes, in 1802, 
in the whole province, was estimated at 1300, hey live at the 

° various military establishments, and none of them arc allowed to 
settle in the country as colonists. The Indians of the missions man- 
ufacture coarse woollen stuffs called frisadas ; Lut their principal oc- 
cupation is the dressing of stag skins. The climate is much more 
mild than in the same latitudes on the castern coast of the continent ; 
but the sky is often fogey. Good wines are made all along the 
coast, to bevond 37° N. and olives grow thrifty in the southern part 
of the country. The cold winds from the N. sometimes prevent 
the fruits from ripening. The face of the country is agreeably di- 
versified. Savannas of considerable extent lie between the coast 
andthe mountains. These are the abodes of flocks of stags of a gi- 
gantic size. The Indians discover great address in taking them. 
The soilis very fertile and weld watered. Wheat, maize, and hari- 
cots aré abundantly cultivated ; and barley, beans, lentils and gar- 
banzas grow plentifully in the fields. In 1791, the Indians had 
24,958 beeves ; and sowed only 874 fanegas of wheat, which yielded 
15,197 fanegas. In 1802, they had 67,782 beeves, 107,172 sheep, 
1040 hogs, 2,187 horses, and 878 mules; and they then sowed 
2,089 fanegas of wheat, which yielded 33.576 fanegas. 

Tie coast N.of cape Mendocino is called New- Albion by the 
Englis, as far as the lowcst Russian settlement at Portlock har- 
bor, between lat 58° and 59° N. and has heretofore been claimed by 
them. Since the year 1813 the Russians have descended the coast, and 
mace ascitlement within the limits of New-California, at Badoya, 
in 384 N lat. about 50 miles N. of Port St. Francisco, the highest 
Sp Wisi settlement. 

, Orn Cacirorsia is the peninsula, extending from the bay of 
All Saints, In lat. 32° N. and 116° W.to cape St. Lucas, in Jat. 22 
48 N. and lon. Lloo W.) The Gulf of California lies on the E. and 
New-California on the N. Grixalva, in the employ of Cortes dis- 
covered it to bea peninsula, in 1554. Cortes explored it, to some 
extent, in 1535. The Jesuits made the“first solid establishments in . 
1742 ; though the village of Loretto was founded as early as 1697. 
Since the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767, the missions have been 
confided to the Dominican monks at Mexico. The origin of the 
word California we know not. 

Three nations of Indians, according to Venegas, inhabit the pe- 
ninsula; the Pericues in the S.; the Monquis in the middle; and 
the Cochimis inthe N. These three nations speak thfee distinct 
languages. The Guaycurras and Uchitis, on the E. coast of the 
peninsula, are Monqui tribes, speaking different diclects of that 
language. The Cochimis in the time of Venegas, possessed more 
than half of the peninsula. Some of them were also found on the 
opposite shore, in the province of Sonora. All these Indians have 
a swarthy complexion, but are comely in their forms and fea- 
tures. They are generally robust, vigorous, and healthy. They 
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paint their faces, and wear ornaments in their ears and nosiriis. 
A very particular account of them may be seen in Venegas. 

The population has diminished greatly in the last 40 years. 
This has been owing to the small pox, and to the syphilis. The 
number of missions in 1808. was only 16; and the number of cul- 
tivators of the soil about 5000. The population of Old California, 
according to an enumeration in 1803, was 9000. The Cochimis 
are still chiefly savages, and are numerous. 

The village of Loretto is near the E. coast, in about lat. 26 10 


N. and was founded by father Kuno in 1697. Santa Anna isanoth- - 


er village on the same coast, jn lat. 24°, San Joseph is a village 
near the W. coast, in lat. 26 15. 

The sky is almost constantly serene and without a cloud. The 
temperature is mild, and sufficiently warm for most tropical fruits. 
A chain of mountains, called the Cordillera of California, runs 
through the centre of the peninsula. Its highest summit, the 
Cerro de Giganta, is from 4600 to 4900 feet high. The mountains 
E of New-California, are merely a continuation of this chain. 
Atthe foot of the mountains the soil is a mere sand on a strong 
stratum. This sand continues on both sides to the shores. A few 
spots are found covered with vegetable earth, but in most of these 
there is an extreme want of water. Wherever springs and earth 
happen to be together, the fertility of the soil is astonishing. In 
these spots the Jesuits planted their first missions. The penin- 
sula can never support many inhabitants. 

The pearl fishery on the eastern coast long constituted the prin- 
cipal value of the province. The shell, which produces the pearl, 
is chiefly found on the isles of Santa Cruz, San Jose, and Ceralvo, 
in the gulf, between lat. 24 30 and 25 30 N. The pearls are large, 
and of a very beautiful water, but often of an irregular figure. For 
some years, the produce of the fishery has been small; but the 
pearls are still said to be abundant. The Cordillera abounds i in an 
‘animal resembling the mouflon of Sardinia. 

The IntTENDENCY OF Sonora reaches along the western coast 
more than 900 miles; from the Rio Rosario, in lat. 22860 N. to 
the Colorado, which falls into the head of the gull, in lat. 33°. Its 
breadth. to the 28th degree of latitude, rarely exceeds 170 miles. 
Beyond. it widens to 450. The northern part is called Pimeria, 
from the Pimas, a numerous nation of Indians. An extensive tract 
N. between them and the Rio Gila is still independent. No per- 
manent cémmunication has hitherto been opened between Sonora 
and New-California on the N. W. or New-Mexico on the E. The 
number of tributary Indians, in 1793, amounted to 2102. The 
tribes on the cuast, near the head of the gulf, are more civilized than 
most independent Indians. In their manners they are mild and 
gentle. ‘They plant maize, cotton, and gourds; live in regular 
villages; and carry on various manufactures. Tliis is said, by 
Humboldt, to be the character of all the tribes between lat. 33° and 
54°N. The Seris, however, onghe right bank of the Ascension. 
are brave and warlike. 
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New-Mexico reaches from Jat. 31° to 38°, is about 500 miles 
long, and from 100 to 170 broad. It is a fertile territory lying 
along the Rio Bravo del Norte. It is thinly inhabited The 
country, E. and W. of it, throughout its whole extent, is entirely 
upreclaimed. This province was peopled by the Spaniards to- 
_ wards the end-of the 16th century; yet a desert tract of considers _ 
able extent, between it and the Jntendency of Durango, called the 
desert of Muerto, is still occupied by the Cumanches, who are 
very brave and ferocious, and render travelling, from one province 
to the other, unsafe. Thus the province is wholly insulated. The 
Indians also, to the east of the province, carry on a perpetual warfare 
with the, inhabitants, who are compelled, on this account, to live al- 
most wholly in the cities and towns. The Mogquis area powerfud 
nation to the W. on the eastern branches of Colorado. Father 
Garces, in 1773, visited a large Moqui town, with streets well laid 
out, crossing each other at right angles, with two great squares, 
and the houses of several stories. 

Dvraneo, or New-Biscay, lies E. of Sonora, between lat. 24° 
and 32° N. OntheS.E. it touches for a short distance on San 
Luis Potosi. The Bolson de Mapimi andthe Rio Bravo constitute 
the rest of its eastern boundary. ‘The Bolson de Mapimi is an 
extensive tract occupied by the Acoclames, and Cocoymes. A 
tract, equally extensive, between the Puerco and the Bravo, is oc- 
cupied by the Apachos-Mescaleros and Fardones. The Cuman- 
ches, and Chichimecs, occupy the desert of Muerto. The Apa- 
ches-Mjmbrenos are farther to the W. These tribes are all 
wild and warlike. The grgat table land of Mexico, or Anahuac, 
terminates in this intendency, declining to the N. E. towards the 
Bravo. 

Sax Luis pe Poros! reaches along the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico from the mouth of the Tempico, to the S. W. boundary 
of the United States. It has more than 800 miles of seacoast. Its 
breadth in the E. and also in the S. does not exceed 180 miles; 
but, for a length of more than 400 miles in the middle, it has a 
breadth of 300. The Bolson de Mapimi, and other unreclaimed 
regions, limit it to the W. and N. beyond the parallel of 26°. The 
Spaniards have no settlements E. of the Colorado. 

The name of Zexas is loosely applied to all that vast extent of 
country included between Red river‘and Rio del Norte, and bound- 
ed E. by the state of Louisiana and S. E. by the Gulf of Mexico, 
covering a territory of 240,000 square miles. This is the terri- 
tory which has been the subject of dispute between Spain and the 
United States, and hag recently been ceded to the former. 

Yucatan, in the S. E. is a large peninsula, between the bay of 
Cam peachy and the bay of Honduras. <A ridge of mountains runs 
through it from S. W.to N. FE. The Spanish settlements lie W. 
ofthe mountains. The English have settlements on the eastern 
coast of considerable extent, in a fertile country. The greater 
part of this peninsula is in the intendency of Merida, or Yucatan. 
A smalf part of it in the S. E. belongs to the province of Vera Pas 
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in the captaingencralship of Guatemala. The boundary betweer, 
the viccroyalty of Mexico and the captaingeneralslip of Guatemala, 
commences on the Pacific, at the Barre de Tomala, about (5 leagues 
E. from Tehuantepec ; and passes to the N. E. at no great distance 
N. of Chiapa and Civdad Real, till it strikes the bay of Honduras. 
The intendcncy of Merida thus comprises thé northern, and far the 
greatcr part of the peninsula of Yucatan. 

Names.) According to Humboldt, all the country between lat. 
14° and 21° N. was called, before the Spanish conquest, -dzahuec. 
The name Afexico was applied by the Indians only to the city, and 
signifies, in the 4zrec language, the habiration of the god of war. 

History.) The empire of Mexico was subducd by Cortez. in the 

ear 1521. Montezuma was at that time the emperor. Inthe 
Sree of the war, he was treacherously taken by Cortez, and held 
asa prisoncr. During the imprisonment of Montezuma, Cortez 
and his army had made repeated attacks on his subjects, but without 
success. Cortez was now determined, as his last resource, totry 
what effect the interposition of Montezuma might have to soothe or 
overawe his subjects. This unfortunate prince, at the mercy of the 
treacherous Spaniacds, and reduced to the sad necessity of becoming 
the instrument of his own diszrace, and of the slavery of his subjects, 
advanced to the battlements in his royal robes, in al{l the pomp in 
which he used to appear on solemn occasions. At sight of their 
sovereign, whom they had long been accustomed to honor, and almost 

to revere asa god, the weapons dropped from their hands, every 
tonguc was silent, all bowed their heads, and many prostrated them- 
selveson the ground. Montezuma addressed them with every argu- 
ment that could mitigate their rage, or pgrsnade them from hostilities. 
When he ended his discourse, a sullen murmur of disapprobation 
ran through the crowd; to this succeeded reproaches and threats; 
their fury rising in a moment, they violently poured in whole Nights 
of arrows and vollies of stones upon their unhappy monarch ; two 
of the arrows struck him in his body, which, with the blow of a stone 
on his temple, put an end to his lite. Guatimozin succeeded Mot- 
tezuma, and maintained a vigorous oppusition against the assaults 
of Cortez. But he, like his predecessor, after a noble defence, was 
forced to submit. 

The ancestors of the Mexicans, according to their traditions, 
consisted of several savage tribes, who, about the iQth, or 11th cen- 
tury of the Christian cra, moved in successive migrations from un: 
known regions to the N. and N. W. and settled in Anahuac.® About 
the beginning of the 13th century, a tribe, more polished than the 
rest, advanced from the borders of the Californian gulf, and took 
possession of the plains adjacent to the great Jake, near the centre 
of the country.t+ 

The peninsula of California was discovered by Cortez, in 1536, 
after enduring incredible hardships, and encountering dangers ol 
almost every spccics. ' During a long period it continued to be so 

> little frequented, that even its form was unknown, and in most maps 
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it was represented asan island. Sir Francis Drake was the first 
who took possession of it,in 1578, and his right was confirmed by’ 
the principal king or chicfin the whole country. 

New- Mexico was discovered by a missionary, in 1581, but was 
not subdued ull 1644. The missions were cstublished here in 1660. 
The capital, Santa Fe, was founded in 1682 

The countries of Cinaloa and Sonora, on the E. side of the gulf of 
California, as well as the immense provinces in the north, all which 
are thinly inhabited, never were subject to the Mexican sceptre, but 
now acknowledge the power of Spain. 

In 1765, a war commenced between the Spaniards and natives, 
which ended In 1771, in the submission of the latter. 

Simce the year 1811, this country has been ina revolutionary state. 
Many attempts have been made to throw off the yoke of the Spanish 
gor@ument, and make the country independent. These efforts 
have as yet proved ineff ctual. Accounts from Vera Cruz, as late 
asthe 7th of April, 1819, mention, that with the exception of a wan= 
dering party of revolutionists, under father Torres, of about 1560 
men, the whole of the vast viceroyalty of Mexico was in a state of 
tranquil loyalty. 

Original Population.) Various tribes originally inhabited this 
extensive country. Those in the centre were more civilized than 
those in the north and south. The origin of the Mexicans is in- 
volved in great obscurity. According to Clavigero, the ancestors 
ofthe nations which peopled Anahuac. (now called Mew-Sfain) might 
pass from the northern countries of Europe into the northern parts 
of America, or which is more probable, from the most eastern parts 
of Asia, tothe most western parts of America. This conclusion is 
founded on the constant and general tradition of those nations, which 
Unapimously say, that their ancestors came into Anahuac from the 
countries of the north and northwest. This tradition is confirmed by 
the remains of many ancient edifices, built by those people in their 
thigrations. In a journey made by the Spaniards in 1606, from New- 
Mexico to the river which they cal] Zizo7, 600 miles from that prov- 
ince towards the northwest, they found there some large edifices, 
and met with some Indians who spoke the Mexican lanjyuage, and 
who told them, that a few days journey from that river towards ‘the 
N.was the kingdom of Tollan, and many other inhabited places, 
whence the Mexicans migrated. In fact. the whole people of Ana- 
huac have usually affirmed, that towards the N. were the kingdoms 
and provinces of Tollan, Aztlan, Copalla, and several others, which 
have all Mexican names. Boturini says,that in the ancient painting 
of the Toltecas was represented the migration of their ancestors 
through Asia and the northern countries of America, until they es- 
tablished themselves in the country of Tollan; and even endeavors 
to ascertain, in his general history, the route they pursued in their 
travels. 

Religion.) The church of Mexico is placed under the care of an 
archbishop, whose appropriate diocese is the intendency of Mexico, 
and 8 bishops. ‘The following is a list of the dioceses, and the stated’ 
revenue of each : | 
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double piastres. double piastres. 
Mexico 130,000 Monteroy 30,000 
Pucbla 110,000 Yucatan 20,000 
Valladoud 100.000 Oaxaca 18.000 
Guadalaxara $0,000 Sonora 6,000 
Durango 35,000 - 
Total 539,000* 


The number of Mexican clergy is about 10,000, the half of whom 
are regulars, who wear the cowl. If lay brothers and sisters or ser 
vants are included, they may all be estimated at 13,000 or 14,000. 
The hands of the Mexican clergy amount to 500,000/. or 600,000/. 
sterling ; and the capitals of the religious communities, secured on 
mortgage, to 44,500,000 double piastres. $ 

Government.| The jurisdiction of the viceroy extends over the 
whole country, but is more immediately confined to the southe@ In- 
tendencies. The limits of the jurisdictions of the two audiences 
have already been stated; as have those of the two brigadier generals 
In the north. The intendencies are each committed to an intend- 
ant. The provinces of New-Mexico and the two Californias have no 
intendants, and are left to the immediate management of the miission- 
aries. 

Population.) Only one census has ever been taken of the inhabi- 
tants of this viceroyalty. This was under the administration of count 
Revillagigedo, in 1793. Like similar enumerations, in the other 
Spanish colonies, it fell far short of the truth : Humboldt says at least 
one sixth. The following table contains the result of the census of 
1793; also Humboldt’s estimate of the population in 1803, founded 
on that census, on the known omissions, for which only one tenth is 
allowed, and on the natural increase, calculated from the proportion 
between the number of births and deaths : 


Intendencies. 1793. 1803. Principal towns. Inhab. in 
1805. 
New-California 12.666 15,600 Monteroy 700 
Old. California : , 9,000 Loretto 

Sonora 93,396 121,400  Culiacan 10,800 
New-Mexico 30,953 40.200 Tags 8,900 
Durango 122.866 159,700 Durango 12,000 
San Luis Potosi 255,280 334,900 San Luis. Potosi 12,000 
Zacatecas 118,027 163,300 Zacatecas 33,000 
Guadalaxara 485,000 630,500 Guadalaxara 19,500 
Valladolid 289,514 376,400 Valladolid 18,000 
Guanaxuato 397 924. 517,300 Guanaxuato 70,600 
Mexico 1,162.886 1,511,800 Mexico 137,000 
Puebla 625,620 * 813,300 Puebla 67,800 
Vera Cruz 120,000 156.000 Vera Cruz 16,000 
Oaxaca 411,366 534,800 - Oaxaca 24,000 
Merida 358,261 465,800 Merida 10,000 

sisal; + Saiaeedetace as 

Total 4,483,529 5,840,000 


* 112,300. aterling. 
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Grounding his calculations on the excess of births over deaths, 
Humboldt supposes the population in 1808, exceeded 6,500,000. 
The great mass of this population is in the southern provinces. The 
provinces north of the parallel of 25° contain about two thirds of the 
territory, and only one tenth of the population. The provinces south 
of that parallel, have, on an average, 20 inhabitants for eyery square 
mile, 

Revenuet) Mexico, according to Dr. Robertson, yields to Spain 
a revenue, including expenses, which are great, of 1,000,000/. sterl. 
More recent accounts state the whole revenue-derived by Spain, from 
America and the Philippine isles, at 2,700,000/. sterl. The king’s. 
fifth of the mines of N ew-Spain have been stated at 2,000,000/. 
but this is probably exaggerated. 

Manners.) Of the ancient inhabitants of this country Dr. Robert- 
son has given us the following character, “When compared with 
other parts of the new world, Mexico and @Peru may be considered © 
48 polished states. Instead of small, imdependent, hostile tribes, 
Struggling for subsistence amidst woods and marshes, strangers to 
industry and arts, unacquainted with subordination, and almost with- 
Out the appearance of regular government, we find countries of 
great extent, subsected to the dominion of one sovereign, the inhab- 
itants collected together in cities, the wisdom and foresight of rulers 
*mployed in providing for the maintenance and security of the 
People, the empire of laws in some measure established, the authori- 
ty of religion recognized, many of th8 arts. essential to life brought 
‘0 some degree of maturity, and the dawn of such as are ornamental, 
beginning to appear.” 

Ofthe modern manners of this mixed people, no traveller or his- 
torian has given us much authentic information. 

Languages.| The number of native languages exceeds 20. Of 
these 14 have grammars and dictionarics tolerably complete.— 
Their names are the Aztec or proper Mexican, the Otomite, the 
Tarasc, the Zapotec, the Mistec, the Maye, or Yucatan, sp, eaten 
the Ponolouc, the Matlazing, the Huastec, the Mixed,the Caguiquel, 
the Zaraumar, the Lefiehuan, and the Cora. Humboldt says that 
most of these languages are as different as the Greek and German, 
or the French and Polish. Thisis the case with at least 7. The 4z- 
éec, of which there exist 11 printed grammars, is at present most 
widely diffused, and extends from lake Nicaragua, in Guatemala, to 
lat 37° N. more than 400 marine leagues. The Osomite, next to 
this is the most extensive.’ 

_ Literature.| In the Spanish settlements are a number of valuable 
institutions for the education of the aborigines. There are also sev- 
cral colleges and universities, but the fanatical and stctarian spirit of 
their instructors renders them of little value. 

,_ Cities and Towns.| Mexico, the largest town in Spanish Amer- 
ica, is situated in the valley of Mexico, in lat. 19 25 45 N. and lon. 
99 5 30 W. ‘The centre of the town is nearly 3 miles W. of the 
Shore of lake Tezcuco. Humboldt dates its foundation in 1325. 
Che streets run nearly from N. to S. and from E.to W. and are long, 


broad, and regular. “Most of them are paved, and all are clean and 
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well lighted. The site of the town is almost an uniform Icvel; and 
it forins a great square, of which each side is about 3000 yards. The 
architecture is of a very pure style, and some of the edifices are 
beautiful. ‘Che exterior of the houses 1s not loaded with ornaments. 
Instcad of rools they have terraces; and the balustrades are all of 
Biscay iron. The objects here, particularly calculated to strike a 
traveller’s attention, are the cathedral; the treasury ; the convents, 
of which 23 are monasteries, and 15 nunnerics ; the hospital, which 
inaintains 1400 paupcrs, with a revenue of 10,4702 sterling ; the 
acordada, a colicction of prisons ; the school of mines, with its col- 
lections in physics, mechanics, and mineralogy; the university and 
public library, the buildings of which are unworthy so ancient an 
establishment ; the academy of fine arts; and the large equestrian 
statuc of Charles IV. The census of 1790, gave a population of 
112,926, but fell considerably short of the actual number. Lumboldt 
estimated it at 137,000, censisting of 2500 Europeans, 65,000 creoles, 
33,000 Indians, 26,500 mcMizoes, and 16.000 muattoes. The mark- 
ctis richly supplicd. Most of the veyetables sold in it, are raised 
on the floating gardens, in the lake of Tezcuco. The city is supplied 
with water by two aqueducts. ‘That ef Shapoktepec is more tham2 
miles long, ‘and cnters the city on the §. ‘hat of Santa Fe is more 
than 6 miles in length, and is far the purest. 

Pugs.a stands in lat. 19° N. and fon. 98° W. in the plain of 
Acaxete, at an clevation of 7380 fcet above the level of the ocean. 
ts population, according to Humboldt’s estimate, is 67,800. It is 
about 30 leagues E. S. E. of Mexico. 

GuANAxuATo was founded in 1554, and stands about 50 leagucs 
N. W. of Mexico. Its elevation is 6836 feet above the ocean. The 
population, according to Humboldt, is 41,000 within the city, 
and 29,600 in the mines surroundiirg it, of whom 4500 are Indians: 
total 70,600. _ 

ZACATECAS lies more than 100 leagues N. N. W. of Mcxico, and 
‘containseaccording to Humboldt, 33,000 inhabitants. 

Oaxaca lies near the I. bank of the Rio Verde, about 80 leagues 
S. S. E. gf Mexico, and contains 24,000 inhabitants. 

ACAYULCO is On the Pacific, in Jat. 16 50 20 N. and in lon. 99 
46 W. Its port Is the best on the western coast. ‘he town was 
formerly large and populous, While the trade by the galleons con-— 
tinued. Its steady population does not now cxceed 4000, and they 
are chiefly mulattoes. The place is extremely unhealthy. 

Vera Cruz is on the gulf of Mexico, in lat. 19 11 52 N. and 
Jon. 96 9 W. The city is beautifully and regularly built, and in- 
habited by well informed merchants. It stands in an arid plain, 
destitute of running water; on which, N. winds, that blow impetu- 
ously from Octover till April, have formed hills of moving sand. 
‘The continued population is about 16.000. ‘Ihe fortress of San Juan 
de Uloa, is on an island near the town. 

Montenoy, the capital of the two Californias, and the residence 
of their governor, is a mere hamict, with a dangerous harbor. It was. 
founded in 1770. Populatien 700. z 
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Santa Fe is remarkable as the most northcrn town of any note in 
New-Mexico. Icis in Jat. $69 50’ N. on the east bank of the Rio 
Bravo del Norte, about 10GO miles N. W. of New-Orleans. Popu- 
lation 3,60. 

Roads.) There is a road from Mexico to New-Orleans. The 
whole distance 1s 1549 miles. Vhe distance from Mcxico to Sabine 
river, the boundary of the United States, on this road is ‘1148 miles. 

A carriage may pass from Chihuahua, in lat. 28 45, to Santa Fe, 
inlat.S6 15. A sort of caleche is gencrally used. The road is 
beauuful and level, and passes along the castern bank of the Bruvo, 
crossing It at the Passo del Norte. Vhe banks of the fiver are very 
picturesque, and are adorned with beautiful poplars and other trecs 
peculiar tu the temperate zone. 

Couriers go on horseback from Guatemala, in lat. 14° 28’ N. to 
Mexico, and thence? tMourh Guadulaxara, to Santa Cruz, at the 
mouth of the Mayo, on-the gulf of Califorara, in lat. 27° 40%. Here 
he crosses the gulf, and disembarks at Loretto. From this village 
letters are sent from tnission to missjon, to Monteroy and Port St. 
Francis, the Inghest Spanish settlements on the Pacific. They thus 
traverse a route of more than 920 geographical leagues, or 3/0) 
miles ; cqual to the distance of Lisbon from Cherson. 

Manufactures and Commerce.) “ Mexicois singularly distinguish- 
ed by the multitude and variety of its productions, in all the three 
reigns of nature, animal, vegetable, and mineral. This abundance 
of natural productions perhaps contributes to the neglect of manu- 
factures, Liven metallurgy is but poorly conducted. Cochineal and 
cocoa,® with a little silk and cotton, form articles of export; but the 
chief are gold, silver, and precious stoves. There was a-celebratcd 
fair at Acapulco, on the annual arrival of the ships from Peru and 
Chili, after which the noted gullcon, laden with the wealth of Amer- 
ica, pursued her course to Manilla. Other arrangements are now 
followed, and smaller vessels employed. The galleons were laid 
‘aside in 1748; and commercial regulations were instituted on a 
more liberal plan. In 1764, monthly packets were established be- 
tween Corunna and Havanna, whence smaller vessels pass to Vera 
Cruz, and to Porto Bello, in S. America; and an interchange of 
productions by these Vessels is alsu permitted. In the following 
year the trade to Cuba was laid open to all Spain; and the privilege 
was afterwards extended to Louisiana and the provinces of Yucatan 
and Campeachy. In 1774, frce intercourse was permitted between 
the three viceroyalties of Mexico, Peru, and New-Granada. By a 
strange policy a free trade is permitted beuveen New-Spain and the 
Philippines, which adds considerably to the wealth of the former 
country. The English trade in the bay of Honduras may now be 
considered as terminated, the logwood on the opposite side of 
Yucatan being found to be of superior quality.” t 

There are several vessels from the Unitcd States cvery year, 
which visit the coast of California, and obtain from the natives, land 
‘and sea otter skins, and other furs. 


* Chocolate is said to have been a Mexican liquor, and the best nuts are those 


of Guatemala. 
{ Pinkerton. 
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CHAP. If. 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AGRICULTURE, 
RIVERS, LAKES, MOUNTAINS, BOTANY, MIXERALOGY. 


® 

Climate.) ONLY two seasons are known in the tropical regions 
of Mexico, even as far as lat. 28° N.; the rainy season of four 
smonths, which commences in June or July, and ends in September, 
or October ; and the dry season of eight engnths, which lasts from 
October to May. The first rains commence on the eastern coast, 
and are accompanied with strong electrical explosions. They be- 
gin at Vera Cruz 15 or 20 days sooner thanon the central table 
land ; and there, sooner than on the Pacific. The most rains fall 
on the highlands. The low plains only, onthe coast possess a warm 
climate, adapted to all the productions of the West-Indies. The 
mean temperature of these regions, which the Spaniards call Tierras 
Calientes, is 77° of Fahrenbeit. The climate here is unhealthy to 
Europeans, who perish in great numbers by the yellow fever. Cold 
winds occasionally prevail, however, on the eastern coast, from Oc- 
tober to March ; and frequently cool the air at Vera Cruz to 6’. 
The peninsula of Yucatan, though one of the warmest, is one of the 
healthiest districts in equinoctial America. This is owing to the ex- 
treme dryness of fits air. On the declivity of the Cordillera, at the 
elevation of 4000 or 5000 feet, there reigns perpetually a soft spring 
temperature, which never varies more than 8 or 9 degrees, Thisis 
called the Tierras Templadas, and the mercury here usually stands 
at 68or70. This region is extremely salubrious, but is often en 
veloped in thick fogs. Atthe elevation of about 7000 feet, com- 
mences another zone, called Tierras Frias ; the mean temperature 
of which is about 60°. Mexico is in this region, and the thermome- 
ter has there been known in a few instances, to descend below the 
freeziny point. Inthe coldest season, the mean heat of the day, m 
this region, is from 55° to 56°. Insummer, the thermometer never 
rises above 75°. The mean temperature of the whole table land of 
Mexico is 62°. There are some plains in the table land elevated 
atillhigher. Thus the plains of Tolueca and Guchilaque, exceed 
8000 fectin height. Here, during a great part of the day, the mer- 
cury does not rise above 45° or 46°. 

Face of the Country.) The lands on both coasts, are low grounds. 
intersected with very inconsiderable hills. In the south, these tracts 
are narrow, but wider on the west, than on the east. Farther north, 
near the borders of San Luis Potosi and Guadalaxara, the low coun- 
try widens ; and above the parallel of lat. 24° is of very considerabie 
breadth, Merida, or the peninsula of Yucatan, is chiefly -of this de- 
scription ; however, a chain of hills of small elevation interseccs It 
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from S. W. to N. E. The whole of Vera Cruz is level, and all of 
it low, except the high plain between Perote and the Pic d’Oriziba. 
San Luis Potosi, consists almost universally of plains of small eleva- 
tion. In Guadalaxara and Sonora onthe W. there is also‘a broad 
tract of,low ground between the seaand the meuntains. In Old 
California the level land is narrow on both coasts ; and New-Cali- 
fornia is only a narrow plain W. of the mountains. 

The Cordillera in Mexico does not, like most other ranges of 
mountains, consist of a narrow ridge, or of several such ridges par- 
allel with each other, with vallies between them ; butit is many 
Jeagues in breadth, and the top is a broad plain, or table land from 
6000 to 8000 or 9000 feet above the level of the ocean. Humboldt 
has given us in his travels three perpendicular sections of the table 
land of Mexico. These are undoubtedly drawn with great accura- 
cy, being the result of barometrical observations in 208 different 
places. One section is of the country from Mexico to Vera Cruz, 
a distance ina direct line of 296 miles, and almost due E. and W. 
For 14 miles from Vera Cruz, the country is nearly a perfect level 
to La Antigua. There it begins to ascend very gradually, and in 
24 miles gains an elevation of 1000 feet. The ascent there becomes 
very rapid, and continues so during the next 45 miles, where the 
elevation is 7800 feet. This isa little above the contmon level of the 
road. The elevation is, however, every where above 7000 feet, and 
waries but little from a level, except at El Pinal, as far as St. Mar- 
tin’s. There the land suddenly rises tothe height of 8200 feet, and ° 
thence continues a plain for 15 miles to Tesmahuos. Here com- 
mences an ascent over the highest hill on the road. Ina level dis- 
tance ofabout 15 miles the surface gains the height of 10,380 feet. 
Thence the descent is rapid; and at Chalco, 15 horizontal miles 
farther, the elevation of the road is only 7,640 fect. From Chalco to 
Mexico, a distance of 20 miles, there is an almost imperogptible de- 
scent. The elevation of Mexico is about 7400 feet. 

Another section is of the central table land, from La Cruz, in Jat. 
9° to Monte del Gigante, in 21° N.; passing through the capital, 
In this distance, the elevation no where sinks below €000 feet, and 
’ except three places, La Cruz, Monte del Calpulalpani, and Monte 

de] Gigante, above the level of the capital. 

A third section exhibits the elevation.of the road from Mexico to 
Acapulco. The distance in a straight line, is 254 miles, and the 
direction S. 14° W. - From Mexico to La Cruz, a horizontal dis- 
tance of 23 miles, the road constantly ascends, and the height of 
that town is 9,735 teet. Guchilaque, 10 horizontal miles farther, is 
7,935 ; and Cuernavaca, onfy 7 miles farther, is but 5.877. ‘hence 
there isa gradual descent, for 77 such miles, to Mescala, which 
is but 1680 feet above the level of the ocean. Here the road again 

rises, and at Chilpasingo, attains an elevation of 4,480. Thence it 
descends, but with some interruptions, to the valley of Papagayo, 
where it is only 620 feet high, and a little beyond, in the valley of 
Peregrino, is but 520 ; though between these, it passes over a sharp 
pitch ‘more than 1100 feet high. Beyond the valley of Peregrino it 
attains an elevation of 1,450 feet, and continues nearly of this height 
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about £0 miles. A little beyond Exido, commences a stecp de 
scent, which, in a horizontal distance of 8 miles, reaches the level 
of Acapulco. Much the rreater part of the road betweea Mexico 
and Acapulco is clevated but little more than S000 feet.above the 
Jevel of the ocean; while that between Mexico and Vera Cruz is, 
almost the whole distance, about 7500. Notwithstanding this, 
Mexico is nearly in the centre of the table land; and this differ- 
ence, in the general elevation of the two roads, is owing mercly to 
-the difference of their direction. 

The tabl: land commences in the eastern part of Oaxaca, 

and passes Ina N. W. direction, through the centre of . the coun- 
try; gradually descending in the intendency of Durango, to the 
level of the valley of the Bravo. The city of Durango is 6560 feet 
high. 
The valley of Mexico is about 230 miles in circumference, and 
has an clevation of about 7400 feet. The lake of Tezcuco is near- 
ly in its centre. The length of the valley, from the southern shore 
of lake Chalco, in a N. W. direction to the Cerro de Sipcogue, is 
65 miles; and its breadth 43. The mountains which surround it 
are of considerable elevation above it. Many such vallies, but 
generally of a qmaller size, are found scattered over the top of the 
table land. 

“Soil and Agriculture.) The soil of the table land is remarkably 
productive. ‘Though exposed to droughts in the spring, its annual 
produce exceeds that of most countries on the globe. A seyvere 
drought however almost destroys the fruits of the earth. Maize is 
far the most important object of agriculture, and the year in which 
the maize harvest fails, is a year of famine for Mexico. This plant 
was received by the old continent from the new, and in the Alcxi- 
can langpage was called thaolli; andin the 4rrowauk, mahiz. It 
grows on all the table land, except some of the highest plains, and 
acquires a height of €rom6 to 10 feet. The rich plain between 
San Juan del Rio and Querctaro, yields 860 fold; and fertile lands 
generally from 300 to 400. Humboldt estimates the common pro- 
duce at 150 fold. Inthe most warm and humid regions it will 
yield from to 2to 9 harvests annually, but generally only | is 
taken. Itis planted from the middle of June, to the end of August. 
The co:nmon annus! produce of the whole of Mexico, is estimated 
by Humboldt at 17 million fanegas, or 17655 million pounds, 
avoirdupots., ‘The Indians make out of maize a spiritous drink, 
called Chica. Before the conquest, they pressed out the juice 
of the stalk for sugar. Wheat, ry, and barley are extensively 
cultivated. Humboldt estimates the produce in the equinoctial 
region at 24 for I. In this region, however, these grains, though 
they grow vigorously, do not produce the ear, at a less elevation 
of the land, than 2600, or 3000 feet. Rye and barley are cultivated 
in the highest regions. The best climate for wheat; is found to 
be the annual average of 64 or 65°. Humboldt estimates the 
common wheat harvest at 220; millions of pounds, avoirdupois. 
Oats are very litle cultivated. The danana of Mexico, called the 
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jilatano-aricn, probably yields more nutriment ona yiven spot of 
ground, than any other vegetable. In the best lands, the fruit 
grows sometimes from 1! to [2 inches in length, and often 
from 8to9. In such soils, a cluster of bananas will contain from 
160 to 180 fruits, weighing from 69 to 90 pounds. The plant is 
cultivated by suckers. In 8 or 9 months, the clusters begin to 
develope, and the fruit may be collected in the 10thor l]th. After 
the fruit is plucked, the old stalk is removed, and a new one springs 
up spontaneously. <A spot of ground of 100 square metres, (1076 
square fcet) miay contain from Suto 40 plants. In one year the 
produce will exceed 4400 pounds of fruit. 

Two species of the juca (out of whose root the nianiac bread is 
made) are cultivated, the sweet and the ditter ; but they will! not 
grow ata greater height than 2000 or 2500 feet above the level of 
the ocean. This bread is remarkably nutritive. The juca is cul- 
tivated like the potato, and is ripe in 8 months. 

The Mexicans now possess all the garden stuffs and fruits of 
Europe. Onions, Iecks, garlic, harricots, cresses, and artichokes, 
were indigenous. Thecentral table land produces in the greatest 
abundance, cherries, prunes, peaches, apricots, figs, grapes, mel- 
ons, apples, and pears. The fine native fruits are the anana or 
pine apple, tasconia, or sapote, mameis, guava, chilimoya, and 
anoma. . : 

' Rivers.) The Rio Bravodel Norte. has heretofore been describs 
ed, but its length is incorrectly stated. Humboldt says. that it is 
5'!2 marine leagues; or 17Y2 miles. It has its annual fresbets 
like the Missisippi. The waters begin to swell in April, are at 
their height in May, and fall towards the end of June. ‘The Paseo 
del Norte is a village planted at the place, where the road from Chi- 
huahua to Santa Fe intersects the Bravo. In 1752, the whole 
bed of the river, for more than 30 leagues above, and 20 below the 
Passo, became suddenly dry. The water precipitated itself into a 
newly formed chasm, #hd reappeared near San Eleazario. Aftera 
lapse of several weeks. it resumed its ancicnt course. The Chon- 
cos is alarge branch fromthe W. running, according to the map 
of Humboldt, about 400 miles, and emptying at the Presidio del 
Norte, in lat.30 30 N. The Puerco is somewhat longer, and flows 
nearly parallel with the Bravo, emptying in Jat. SO. lts waters are 
remarkably muddy. 

The Colorado of California has also been described. The Gila, 
its largest tributary, rises, according to Humboldt’s map, in the 
Cordillera; and runs a litge S. of W. about 600 miles, falling inte: 
the Colorado near its mouth. 

The other Colorado is but little known. It isa long and larre 
river, running probably about 7v0 or 800 mifesin an LF. or. die 
regtion, and emptying Into the N.W. corner of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, in lat. 29 15 N. 

The Rio de las Nueces is 2 large stream N. Eh. of the Bravo, and 
paralicl with it. 
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The river Tula, or Montezuma, under the name of Guautillan, 
rises in the Cordillera, which skirts the valley of Mexico on the W. 
It runs in the valley about 30 miles; the first 20 ina N. E. and the 
last 10 ina N. N. W. direction. Just at the bend, it passes about a 
mile W. of lake Zumpango, and leaves the valley at the N. W. 
corner, passing between the Cerro de Sincoque, on the W. and the 
Loma of Nochistongo, on the E. Continuing the same course to 
lat. 20, it there bends a little to the E.; and at length, being joined 
by the Panuco, takes the name of Rio Tempico. It is the largest 
river of the eastern coast S. of the Bravo. 

The river Santiabo issues from the little lake of Lorma, 20 miles 
S. W. of Mexico without the valley, and at the foot of the range that 
skirts it onthe W. After a course of 250 miles, in which it is called 
Rio Larma, it enters the E. end of lake Chapala. This it leaves again 
on the N. side, at the distance of about 30 miles from its entrance ; 
and taking the name of Rio Santiago, runs W.N. W. and S. W. 
about 400 milesfarther. It enters the Pacific by a broad mouth in 
lat. 21 30 N. 

The Zacatulais a stream of considerable length in the intendency 
of Mexico. The Culiacan, Mayo, and Hiaqui are the larger rivers 
of Sonora. . 

Lakes.) Lake Chapala is far the largest in Mexico. It lies W. 
by N, of the capital, just above the latitude of 20° ; covering, ac- 
cording to Humboldt, nearly 160 square marine leagues, or 1,225 
square miles; and, by his map, is about 90 miles long, and 20 
broad. : 

There are four lakes in the valley of Mexico. The lake of Chal- 
co, at the southern extremity of the valley, covers 50 square miles. 
The body of the lake is separated by a dike from a long narrow arm 
at the N. W. called the lake of Xochimilco. The water of the lake 
has no outlet, and its surface is 39 inches higher than the Plaza 
Mayor of the capital, from which ghe extremity of Xochimilco is not 
above 4) miles distant. e 

The lake of Tezcuco, as well as the oti three, was formerly 
much Jarger than it is at present. It lies N.of the Chalco, about 
4 miles from it ; and is 14 miles long from S. S. W. to N. N. E. and 
8 broad, containing 77 square miles. Its actual bounds are not very 
well determined ; the soil being so argillaceous and smooth, that the 
difference of level inthe shore for a mile is not more than 8 inches. 
- When the E. wind blows with any violence, the water withdraws 
towards the western bank, leaving an extent of more than 3 furlongs 
dry. The Plaza Mayor, at the S. corner of the viceroy’s palace, is 
only 4 feet above the level of the lake. In general the water is only 
from 9 to 16 feet deep, and in some places less than 3. It contajns 
muriat and carbonat of soda. The floating gardens on its surface 
are probably the most elegant exertion of horticulture. 

The lake of San Christoval lies less than a mile N. N. We of 
Tezcuco, and covers 27} square miles. Its Jength from N. to S. 
is 10 miles. Its surface is 11 feet 8 inches above lake Tezcuco. 

Lake Zumpango, N. W. of San Christoval, and 3 miles from it, 
covers a surface of 10 square miles, and is29 feet higher than T'ez- 
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cuco. The Rio Guautillan, the present source of the Montezuma, 
formerly emptied into this lake, but to prevent inundations, its 
course was diverted out of the valley. The city of Mexico formerly 
suffered severcly trom the rising of the water in these lakes. In 
1446, it was completcly inundated. To prevent a similar evil, 
MontezumalI. ashort time after, ordered a dike to be constructed 
of stones and clay, supported on each side by a range of palisadoes. 
This dike was about 70 miles in length, and 65 fect broad. Five 
great inundations have happened since the arrival of the Spaniards. 
Jn each of these, the Zumpango, swelled by the Rio Guautillan, 
flowed over into the San Christoval. The San Christoval thus en- 
larged, broke down the dike that separated jt from the Tezcuco ; 
and the Tezcuco flowed with impetuosity into the streets of Mexie 
co. After the fourth inundation, in 1607, Henry Martinez, an able 
engincer, was employed by the viceroy to prevent a repetition of the 
calamity. Martinez proposed to turn the waters of Rio Guautillan 
and the lake Zumpango vcutof the valley. On the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1607, a subterrancous gallery was begun under the gap of the 
Cordillera, on the N. W. corner of the valley. Fifteen thousand 
Indians were employed at the work, and in eleven months it was 
completed. It was more than 4 miles long, 11} feet broad, and 133 
high} and passed under the gap between the two hills the Cerro de 
Sincoque, and the Loma of Nochistongo. The earth was soon 
found to cave, and obstruct the passage of the water. To prevent 
this, the gallery was first planked, and then lined with solid mason- 
work. Both were found insufficicnt. In 1629, an inundation come 
menced, which lasted 5 years, and during the whole of that time, 
the streets of the capital were passed in boats. An attempt was 
then made to open the gallery. Immense expense was laid out, and 
the work long lingered. Various schemes were successively 
adopted. Atlength an open drain was completed, in 1789, called 
the Desagucdaro or Drain of Huehuetoca. The whole length of the 
drain, from lake Zumpango, to the spot where it joins the Monte- 
zuma outside of the valley, is 67,535 feet, or more than 12$ miles. 
The breadth of the cut through the gap, at the top, is from 280 to 
360 feet; while that of the mere water course at the bottom 1s only 
from 11 to 13 feet. The depth of the cut, for more than 2} miles, 
is from 100 to 130 feet; and, for more than half a mile, from 150 
to 200. ; 

Another drain has been opened, more than 8 miles in length, from 
lake Christoval to the drain of Huehuetoca. A third was begun in 
1804, from lake Tezcuco tothe same drain ; which, when finished, 
will be 104,660 feet, or more than 19% miles in length. To make 
it of any use, the drain of Huchuetoca will have to be deepened con- 
siderably, for more than 6 miles. 

The lake of Pascuaro is in the intendency of Valladolid, and isa 
most beautiful sheet of water, affording several delightful situations 
for towns. The lakes of Mextillan and Parras are in Durango. The 
former is the largest in the viceroyalty, except Chapala. 
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Mountains.) An account of the Mexican mountains has already 
been given.* 

Botany} The botany of this country is vpronnsed to the public by 
Humboldt in a separate work. The number of the Mexican plants 
is prodiviously grect. 

Mincralugy.| Phe most considerable metallic wealth of Mexico 
is found in the four intendencies of Guanaxuato, Zacatecas, Duran- 
go, and San Luis Potosi, between lat. 21 and 25 N. In Skinner's 
account of Peru, we are informed, that the produce of the Mexican 
gold mines, in 1790, was 5024 marks of gold, at $125 the muark ; 
and 2,179,455 marks of silver, at $8 the mark. These sums were 
actually coined at Mexico, and amounted to $628,000 in gold ; and 
to 17,435,640 in silver: total $13,063,640. 


CAPTAINGENERALSIHP OF GUATEMALA. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, GOVERNMENT, POPULATION) 
TOWNS), PRODUC IIONS, RIVER, LAKES, &c. 


Extent.) THIS country, the most southern in N. Am€@rica, 
reaches on the Pacific from the Barra de Tomala, in lat. 16 12 N. 
and lon. 94 15 W. to Punta Gorda, in about lat. 9° N. and lon. 88° 
20’ W. and, on the gulfof Mexico, from the southern limit ef the 
province of Merida, to the mouth of Rio Doradas, in about 10° N. 
Its length, along the Pacific, is about 770 miles. Its greatest 
breadth, across the country of Honduras, ts 380; but, at each end it 
is much narrower. 

Boundaries.} Onthe N. lie the province of Merida, in Mexico, 
and the bav of Honduras; on the E. the Caribbean sca; on the S. 
- i. the province of Verasrua, in New-Granada ; on the S. W. the 
Pacific; and on the N. W. the province of Oaxaco, in Mexico. 

Divisions] This country is divided into the following provinces : 


Chiapa Honduras 
Vera Pas ' Nicaragua 
Guatemala —: Costa Rica 


Government.] It is governed by its own captaingeneral and 
audience, both of whom reside-at Guatemala. 

Poftulation.| tis said to be the most populous country in Span- 
tsh America; but we have seen no estimate of its actual population. 
The English have a settlement at Honduras, on the N. coast, con- 
taining, accardjng to Captain Henderson, 200 Whites, 500 mulattoes 
and free blacks, and 3000 slaves. . ‘Fhe Iudians in Honduras are still 
very numerous, The coast south Of the English settlement at Hon- 
duras, for 1000 or 1200 miles, is called the Mosquito shore, and is in- 
habited by the Afosquito Indians. These Indians are strongly attach- 
ed to the English. Their king has been educated at the expense of 
the British goveryment, and is nominally a christian. At his coron- 
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ation, which recently took place at Honduras, he solemnly promised, 
in presence of his chicftains, that he would maintain the laws of 
God, and cndeavonr to promote the Christian religion among his 
people, and would patronise any missionary efforts thac might be 
made in his kingdom. The Church Missionary Society in Engiand, 
have in contemplation the establishment of a mission among these 
Indians.” 

The Afosguito Indians it is said can muster from 1500 to 2000 
warnors. ‘The Pouers and Towkcas, are more numerous, brave and 
warlike than the Mosquitoes, but sull tributary to them. This is 
owing to the superior civilization of the latter. 

Towns.| GuaTemata isthe capital. It stands on the river Vac- 
cus, near the Barra d’ Istapa. Lat. 14° N lon.91 30 W. Itisa 
large town, containing a university and numerous convents and 
churches. Itis an archbishopric. Population, about 40.000. 

. The ancient capital city of this name, or St. Jazo de Guatemala, 
stood in a valley intersected by a river, between two burning moun- 
tans. In 1541, the city was ruincd by a dreadful tempest. It was 
rebuilt at a distance from the volcanoes, and became very populous 
and rich, the third in rank in Spanish America. In 1773, it was 
swallowed up by an earthquake, and 8000 families instantly per- 
ished. 

Leow, the capital of Nicaragua, stands on the W. side of the lake 
of Leon. Population, about 12,000. 

Civpap Rvatz is in the province of Chiapa. It js delightfully sit- 
uated Ina plain surrounded with mountains, and almost equidistant 
from the two oceans. It contains a noble cathedral, 3 monasteries, 
and I nunnery. Population, about 3,000. 

Cmiapa ne Los Inposis the largest Indian town in Guatemala. 
It lies W. of Civdad Real, and has about 20,000 Indian inhabitants. 
The number of whites is small. Bartholomew de las Casas, the celc- 
brated apostle of the Indians, was the first bishop of Chiaps. The 
town contains numerous cloisters and churches. The English set- 
tlement at Afonduras, on the northern coast, in about lat. 16° N. was 
recentiy distinguished for licentiousncss. Within a few years, how- 
ever, a church has been erected, two free schools on the Madras 
system have been established, and provision has been made for the 
education and religious instruction of the negro slaves, and their 
children. A respect is now generally paid to the sabbath; the 
morals ofthe place have been much improved ; and there is goed rea- 
son to hope that Honduras may become a depot both for the scrip- 
tures and missionaries; and that the light of the gospel may be dif- 
fused from it, among the Indian tribes, which almost encompass tt. 

Productions.| | ‘This country produces great quantities of choco- 
late, cochineal, cotton, indigo, honey, some balsam,and woad, The 
merchandise of this province is generally conveyed to the port of St. 
Thomas, in the bay of Honduras, to be sent to Europe. 

River, Lekes, &c.) The river Chiapa is a considerable stream, 
emptying into the bay of Campeachy. ‘he lakes of Nicaragua and 


* Missionary Register for Qctober, 1817. 
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Leon have heretofore been described. The Rto St. Juan is the out- 
let of the former. ‘The Andes of Guatemala resemble those of Peru. 
They are jagged with volcanic concs, and form a steep, narrow, and 
lotty ridge, which runs throughout the captaingeneralship along the 
western coast. 

The very scanty information we have been able to procure re- 
specting this province, would not have induced us to give it a scf- 
arate consideration, had not the silence of former geographers giv- 
en currency to the opinion, that Guatemala was an integral part of 
Mexico. But it is as distinct as Chilifrom Peru, or as Venezuela 
from New-Granada. 
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SITUATION, DIVISIONS, NAMES, DISCOVERIES, ORIGINAL 
POPULATION, BUCCANEERS, RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, POS- 
SESSORS, INHABITANTS, CLIMATE AND SEASONS, AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


Situation.) THE islands, which have received this name. lie 
between lat. 9 30 and 28° N. and between lon. 59 30 and 85 20 
W. Trinidad is at the southern extremity, Barbadoes at the east- 
ern, Marinilla Reef at the northern, and Cuba at the western. 

Divisions.|_ They are divided into 4 principal groupes. 


I. The Bahamas, or Lucayas Islands. 


These consist of a great number of keys, or rocks, and of 14 
principal islands, or groupes of islands. 


1 Turk’s Islands 8 Watling’s Island 

2 Caicos 9 Guanahani 

3 Inayuas 10 Eleuthera 

4 Mayaguana 11 New-Providence 

5 Crooked Island Groupe 12 Andros 

6 Long Island 13 Abaco 

7 Excuma 14 Great Bahama 
II. Zhe Greater Antilles. 

1 Cuba 3 Jamaica 

32 Hispaniola 4 Porto Rico 


—~— 
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HY. Zhe Caribbcan Islands, 
1. The Leeward Islands. 


f St. Thomas 7 St. Eustatius 
. « | 2 St. John 8 St. Christopher 
: ns sae Tortola 9 Nevis 
4 Virgin Gorda’ 10 Antigua 
5 Santa Cruz 11 Monserrat 
2 Anguilla 12 Deseada 
3 St. Martin 13 Guadaloupe 
4 St. Bartholomew 14 Marigalante 
5 Saba 15 Dominica 
6 Barbuda 
2. Windward Islands. 
1 Martinico 5 Grenada 
2 St. Lucia 6 Tobago 
3 St. Vincent 7 Trinidad 
4 Barbadoes 
IV. Zhe Lesser Antilles. 
1 Margarita 4 Bonair, or Buenaire 
2 Tortuga 5 Curacoa 
3 Orchilla 6 Aruba. 


Names.) The chief object which Columbus had in view, in his 
first voyage, was the discovery of a western passage to India. 
When he reached these islancs he supposed that he had arrived 
there ; grounding his supposition on the opinion of the ancients, 
that the country of the Seres or Sinae, (China) the most eastern 
part of their Jndia, was 225 degrees of longitude E. of the first me- 
ridian, or that of the Mortunate or Canary islands. If this opinion 
had been correct, the country of the Seres would have been only 
135 degrees W. of the Canary islands; and Columbus after the 
fatigues and perils of a long and untried voyage, at a period when 
scarcely any thing was known respecting the longitude, is certain- 
ly excusable for imagining that he had arrived at this India ; al- 
though the island of Guanahani, on which he first landed, is, in 
fact, but little more than 60 degrees W. of the Canaries. After 
the discovery of India by Vasco de Gama, in 1498, by an eastern 
course ; the India of the ancients and the neighboring islands re- 
ceived the name of the East-Indies ; and the India of Columbus, 
thatof the West-Indies. The continent, as well as the islands, was 
early called by this name; and the supreme council of Spain, 
which regulates the concerns of all her American possessions, has 
always been called the council of the Indies. 

The islands, called by the English Zhe Bahamas, are styled Thc 
Lucayae by the Spaniards. Bahama and Lucaya are the native 
names of two of the largest islands in the groupe. The former is 
the most generally adopted ; the latter appears to have been the 
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native name of the whole groupe, for the inhabitants of all were 
called Lucayans. 

The Spanish geographers gave the name of Antilles or Antiliia 
to the newly discovered islands, immediately after the return of 
Columbus from his first voyage : a name, according to Charlevoix, 
of an imaginary country, which had long been pluced. in the an- 


cient charts, about 200 leagues W. ofthe Azores. ‘Vi:ey did this 


to rob Columbus of his well earned glory. 

Columbus named the Caribbean islands after the Caraibes or Ca- 
ribbees, the Indians who occupied them when they were discovercd. 
The English sailors give the names of JVindward and Leeward 
islands to the two divisions of this rroupe, in consequence of their 
relative situation with regard to the trade winds. The Spaniards 
however, give the former name to all the Caribbean islands, and 
the latter to the Greater Antilles. 

The Lesser Antilles received their name, not of right, but of ne- 
cessity, as no other had been given to the groupe. 

Discoverics.| tis suflicient to state here. generally, that Co- 
lumbus discovered the Bahamas and Greater Antilles, in his first 
voyage, the Caribbean isles in his second, and the Lesser Antilles 
in his third. 

Original Pofiulation.) The Lucayens possessed the Bahamas; 
the 4rrowauks the Greater Antilles, and probably a part or the 
whole of Trinidad ; and the Caraibes the other Caribbean islands, 
at the time of their discovery. The ‘rrowauks, however, were 
the original occupants of these also. A more minute account of 
these natians will be given hereafter. 

Buccaneers.| Some notice is due to a class of men so long cel- 
ebrated in these seas for their successful piracy and dauntless valor. 
The name is derived from the Caribbean word éuccan, signifying 
a grate or hurdle of Brazil wood,on which the Caraides prepared 
their meat, placing it in the smoke at a good distance from the 
fire; and was given this class of men because they adopted the 
custom. They consisted originally of a body of French and En- 
glish planters, who were expelled from St. Christopher by the 
Spaniards in 1629, with circumstances of outrageous barbarity ; 
and immediately established themsclves on the little island of Tor- 


tuga, 4 leagues N. of Port Paix, in the N. W. part of St. Domin-. 
go. They were soon joined by a considerable number of Dutch | 


emigrants, expelled from Santa Cruz inthe same ‘manner. Their 
first business was hunting wild cattle on the plains of St. Domin- 
go. which they duccaned, and brought to the place of their retreat. 
The hides they sold to the vessels that came upon the coast, in re- 
turn for clothes, liquors, fire arms, and ammunition. A Spanish 
armament, a few years after, without provocation, invaded Tortu- 
ga, and barbarously massacred all the women and children. The 
men had no alternative but to turn on their pursuers. Inured to 
the climate, united among themselves, and animated by all the 
motives and passions, which inflame the mind to great exertions; 
they became the most terrible antagonists the Spaniards ever en- 
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ecuntered, and displaycd such deeds of valor and successful enter- 
prise, aS were Never surpassed. They assumed an appropria.e 
dress, consisung of a shirt dipped in blood ; a pair of dirty trow- 
sers; a leathern virdle, from which hung a short sabre. and some 
Dutch knives; ahat without any rim, except a fl.p before to pull 
it off by; and raw hide shoes without stockings. From ‘Tortuga, 
as acentre, they dispatched purties in every direction, to rob 
aud plunder the various Spauish settlements. An accounpof 
their explotts 1s the task of the historian. We willonly remark 
here, that Mantbars, a native of Languedoc. and Henry Morgan, 
a native of Wales, were their most celebrated leaders; that by their 
means Juamsica and the western paris of Hispaniola were rescued 
from the Spaniards ; and that those two colonies, becoming their 
place of rendezvous, were long and greatly enriched by the enor- 
mous plunder brought by them trom the coast of Spanish Amer- 
ica. The war between England and France, in 1688, occasioned 
adisunion of the English and French buccaneers, which greatly 
weakened their force. ‘The last enterprize undertaken by the for- 
mer, was a most successful attuck upon Carthagena, In 1697. At 
the peace cf Ryswick, in that year, all differences were settled be- 
tween England, France, and Spain., The French and English 
monarchs, from that time, with-held the countenance and protec 
tion previously afforded the bu: caneers, and they were soon lost 
among the other European inhabitants of the West-Indies. 

Religion.) A majority of the whites in these islands are Catho- 
lics ; all those in Cuba, Hispaniola, and Porto Rico are of this de- 
scription; and a majority in those in the Caribbearislands, which 
were settled by the French. The church of England is, however, 
the established religion in all the English islands. In the Spanish 
islands, the negroes are taught by their masters the Catholic 
prayers; but they merely learn them by rote. In the F.inglish 
Islands the Wesleyan Methodists have been laboring for some 
time umong the slaves, and with very good success. In the ‘year 
1816, there were 36 Missionaries of this denomination, and the 
number of members among the slaves was 18,938. It was esti- 
mated, at that time, that the Methodist missions had placed the 
benefits of Christianity within the reach of at least one third of the 
negro population of the British colonies in the West-Indies, and it 
was expected that at no distant period every slave would be relig- 
iously instructed, and African superstition entirely banished from 
the islands. Besides the Methodist snissionaries, there were in 
1816, 15 Moravian and 3 Baptist missionaries, in the different 
West-India islands. 

Governments.) The nature of the governments of the Spanish 
colonies has already been explained. In the English islands the 
goverfiment is vested in a governor or captaingeneral, appointed 
by the crown ; ina legislature consisting of acouncil appointed 
by the crown, and of a house of assembly chosen by the freehold- 
ers; and in various superior and inferior courts, the judges to 
which are appointed by the crown. The governor is the ordinary 
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or judge of probate ; and in most islands the sole chanccllor ; but in 
some the council, together with the governor, constitute the court 
ofchancery. No bill can become a law in any island without the 
assent of the governor. After his assent is obtained itis a law, till 
the dissent of the crown is officially signified. If the assent of the 
crown is once officially procured, no subsequent dissent can after- 
wards abrogate the law. All laws must be in conformity with the 
laws of England. \ 

Possessors.} Cuba, Porto Rico, and the castern part of St. Do- 
mingo belong to Spain ; the western part of St. Domingo is inde- 
pendent ; Sweden claims St. Bartholomew ; St. Thomas, St. Juhn 
and Santa Cruz belong tothe Danes ; Saba, St. Eustatius, Curacoa, 
Buenaire, and Arubato the Dutch; Guadaloupe and Martinico to 
the French; Jamaica, the Bahamas, and in yeneral, all the other 
islands to the English. Scveral ofthe Lesser Antilles are uninhab- 
ited and unclaimed. 

Inhabitants.| The present inhabitants of these islands are the na- 
tives, the whites, and the blacks. 

In the eastern part of Trinidad a few of the natives arc still found. 
None of the Lucayans now remain. There are afew Caraides in 
some of the Caribbean islands, 

The whites are of two descriptions, Europeans and creoles. The 
Spaniards callthe Europeans Chafotones. The creoles are whites 
bora in the West-Indies. The epithet cite is not, however, applied 
to them with the strictest propriety; for, in a comparatively short 
period, the fine red and white of the north of Europe degenerates 
gradually to the fale, the sallow, and the tawney. Many of the 
creoles, also, if they loved to inquire into these particulars, upon 
looking back into their family history, might discover that their 
great grandmothers were of the fosterity of Ham ; but as this is 
not an unfrequent case, as the genealogy of a man is of much less 
consequence than that of a horse, and as these unfortunates are not 
distinguishable by any apparent murkiness greatly superior to the 
common tinge, the defect is generously overlooked. Edwards says 
that the creoles are taller, but more slender, than the Europeans ; 
that they are distinguished by the suppleness of their joints and the 
ease and agility of their movements ; and that their skins are cooler, 
and their eyes sunk farther in their heads. He speaks of them, 
also, as arriving early at maturity, and as possessed of great quick- 
ness of apprehension; as remarkable for a warm imagination, and 
a high flow of spirits; as frank, generous, hospitable, and rash; 
and, at the same time, as proud, impatient of subordination, litigious, 
and indolent. The Europeans constitute the bulk of the English, 
and we believe of the French sugar colonists, but the creoles are the 
most numerous in the Spanish islands. The Europeans are said to 
be more cruel to their slaves than the creoles. Both are licentious 
in their morals. The Spanish colonists are undoubtedly the most 
corrupt. Not only the men but the women, also, are deplorably 
profligate. The most reputable travellers assert, that scarcely any 
thing like personal purity is to be found there, except in unmarried 
females. The number of mulattoes in the Spanish islands is, also, 
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prodigiously great, compared with the whole number of blacks. 

This most loathsome intercourse is, also, very common in the French 

colonies. Though not uncommon, itis less frequent among the 
“english colonists. __ | 

The blacks are of two descriptions; free freofle of color and 
slaves. The free people of color include all the mixed, and most of 
the genuine blacks, in the Spanish colonies ; most of the first, and 
a few of the last, in the English ; and but a small portion of both in 
the French. The French planters often employed their own mulat- 
to children as house servants ; this, however, we believe the laws 
did not admit. The mixed blacks, in the Spanish colonies were di- 
vided into many grades heretofore enumerated. In the British 
islands, persons of a mixed race are known by the names saméoes, 
mulatioes, quadroons, aud mestizocs. A samdo is the offspring of a 
black and mulatto; a sudatto, ot ablack and white ; a guadroon, 
of a mulatto and white ; a mcetizo or mustee, of a quadroon and 
white. Those of the women, of the mixed breed, in the English 
islands, who are young and ot a tolerable person, are universally 
keptas mistresses. The men lay claim to an entire superiority 
over the blacks ; and in all the islands they are deprived of many of 
the privileges of the whites. 

The slaves constitute the great majority of the inhabitants in all 
the islands, exceptthe Spanish. The appearance and character of 
the slaves depends much on the district in Africa from whieh they 
are brought. As to the treatment of the slaves the Spanish code is 
the most mild and equitable. The clothes, food, hours of labor, beds, 
bedding, and lodgings of the slaves are superintended by the magis- 
trates. On holidays they are excused from work, and ate taught the 
Catholic prayers. On work-days, each slave has two hours of Icis- 
ure. Men alter 60, and boys before 17, are excused from field labor. 
Women are employed only in business proper for their sex, and do 
not work in company with the men. Slaves are allowed to marry 
the slaves of other masters ; andthe master of the man slave must, 
in that case, purchase the female at a fair valuation. No master may 
inflict more than 25 lashes ; and these must not occasion any con- 
Lusion, or effusion of blood. Any one, who strikes a slave, beside 
the master or steward of the plantation, is liable to the same penalty 
as if he struck a white man; as is the master or steward, if he in- 
flict a heavier punishment than the law allows. When a slave dies, 
information must be given by the master, in three days, or he is 
compelled to frove that the slave died a natural death. Slaves have 
a right to redcem themselves ata fair price. Female slaves, cohab- 
iting with their masters, arc free. Any act of acknowledgement by 
the fatber entitles these illegitimate children to his estate, on failure 
of Ieyitimate issue. Depons says, that, except in the article of com- 
fortable food and clothing, these laws are generally observed. Hard- 
ly one of these requisitions is observed or found in the English 
islands, and but few of them inthe French. The African institution 
has lately turned the attention of parliamentto the cruelty of the En- 
glish slave cude, and to the fiend like tortures inflicted by many of 
the planters. 

VoL. 89 
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Climate and Seasons.| Edwards divides the West-Indian year in- 
to four seasons of very different length. The spring commences 
with the month of May, when the foliage becomes more vivid, and 
the savannas look green again. ‘The, first periodical rains set in a- 
bout the middle of the month; they come from the S. commonly 
fall every day about noon, and break up with thunder storms to- 
wards evening, creating a bright and beautiful verdure, and a rap- 
id and luxuriant vegetation. They continue about a fortnight. “he 
thermometer, in this month, averages 75 degrees, and commonly 
falls 6 or 8 immediately after every diurnal rain. Summer com- 
mences about the first of June. The weather becomes dry, settled, 
and salutary ; not a cloud is to be seen; and the sky shines with 
serene brightness. The heat is insupportable in the morning, till 
about 10 ; when the sea breeze sets in, and blows with great force 
and regularity from the S. E. till late in the evening. During its 
prevalence the climate in the shade,, becomes tolerable. The me- 
dium heat is now 80°, and the mercury is seldom above 85° or be- 
low 75°. At this season the clearness and brilliancy of the heavens 
by night, and the serenity of the air, produce the most calm and de- 
lightful sensations. The moon in her seasons, displays singular ra- 
diance, and the milky way almost supplies her'absence. The planet 
Venus, too, casts a distinct shade ; and with the other luminaries of 
hight, makes full amends for the short duration of twilight. About 
the middle of August, the diurnal breeze begins to intermit, and the 
atmosphere becomes sultry and suffocating. During the remainder 
of the summer, which may be considered as lasting till the latter 
part of September, coolness and comfort are sought in vain ; instead 
of a regular breeze from the sea, there are faint breezes and calms 
alternately; and the thermometer occasionally rises above 90°. 
Towards the last of summer large towering clouds, fleecy, and of a 
reddish hue, are seen in the morning, in the S.and S. E. The tops 
of the mountains, at the same time, appear free from clouds, wear a 
bluish cast, and seem nearer than usual. In the beginning of autumn, 
when these vast accumulations of vapor have risen to a considerable 
height, they commonly move horizontally towards the mountains, 
proclaiming their progress in deep and rolling thunder, which is an- 
swered by the distant but loud roar of the ocean. The rains com- 
mence jn the beginning of October. The heavens pour down ca- 
taracts, and the earth is deluged. These violent rains last through 
the greater part of Nov. The tiurricane season comprises the months 
of August, Septernber, and October. About the first of December, 
a considerable change is perceived in the tempcrature of the air ; 
and a new season commences, which lasts tothe end of April. Ae 
first the northern coasts are beaten by a rough and heavy sea, roar- 
ing with incessant noise ; the wind varies from the E. tothe N. E. 
and N.; sometimes driving before it, not only heavy rains but hail ; 
till at length the atmosphere is cleared, the weather becomes steadily 
serene and pleasant, and the temperature cool and delightful. This 
lasts till the month of May, and is, to the sick and the aged, the cli- 
mate of paradise. In the large islands showers occur on the moun- 
tains every month in the year, and considerable rains are expected 
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on their north coasts in December and January. In these, also, the 
sea breeze, by day, is regularly followed by a land breeze, by night, 
blowing in directly opposite directions on the opposite coasts ; but 
in the small islands there is no such alternation. 

Agriculture.| Sugar is the capital object of agricultural attention 
in these islands. Thethree next in importance are cotton, indigo, 
and coffee; and after them cacao, ginger, allspice, arnotto, aloes, 
Pimento, cloves, and cinnamon. Maize, yams, and sweet potatoes, 
are also extensively raised in the field for home consumption. 

Sugar was known to the ancients. They called it sacharum: a 
‘word corrupted, in rocnkish Latin, into zucharum, and afterwards 
into zucra, and thence converted by the Spaniards into agucar, by 
the French into eucre, and by the English into sugar. It isa native 
of America, for it was found in the Greater Antilles by Columbus ; 
and the Caraibes had it in their own islands before they were plant- 
ed by Europeans.* The plant is a jointed reed, terminating in 
leaves or blades, whose edges are finally and sharply serrated ; and, 
when ripe, of a fine straw color, inclining to yellow. It contains a 
soft, pithy, substance, which affords a copious supply of juice, of a 
sweetness little cloying, and highly agreeable. - ‘The distance be- 
tween each joint varies, according to the fertility of the soil, from 1 
to 3 inches; and the diameter of the cane from half an inch to an 
inch. In the strongest lands it measures 12 feet from the stole or 
root to the upper jdint; but generally from 33 to 7. The stole in 
the best lands has been known to put forth 100 suckers. The best 
soil is the ashy loam of St. Christopher, then the brick mould of 
Jamaica, and then the black mould of several varieties. Too little 
attention is paid to the manuring of the lands. ‘The common manure 
is a compost formed of ashes, the feculences of the still house, field 
trash, the dung of stables and moveable pens, and good mould. The 
proper planting season is in September and October. The ground 
is prepared by laying it out in holes or trenches. The cuttings se- 
lected for planting are commonly the tops of the canes, that have 
been ground for sugar. Each top has § or 6 germs, two of which 
are sufficient for one hole or spot. The germsare placed longitu- 
dinally in the bottom of the hole, and covered with mould about two 
inches deep. In 12 or 14 days, the young sprouts appear. They 
must be kept wholly free from weeds, and frequently furnished with 
additional mould. Inrich and moist lands, the cane does not ripen 
under 16 or 17 months, but in light soils 2 months earlier. ‘The 
calculation is therefore to have two or three sets of canes, in every 
plantation. Crop time is in every island a season of universal fes- 
tivity. The plants should be cut with a bill near the root, and a 
small distance from the cluster of leaves at the top. The tops are 
‘reserved for planting. Good land will profitably admit of five suc- 
cessive Cuttings, but each will be less than the preceding. The 
mills in which the canes are ground consist of three upright iron 
plated cylinders, from 30 to 40 inches in length, and 20 to 25 in 

diameter, The middle one, to which the moving power is applied, 


* Edwards, IT. 13, 14. 
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turns the other two by cogs. The canes are twice compressed, 
passing through the first and second rollers, and then being forced 
back by a kind of framework through the second and third. This 
last operation leaves them completely dry, and sometimes even re- 
duces them to powder. They then serve for fuel to boil the liquor. 
The juice falls intoa leaden bed, and is thence conveyed to the re- 
ceiver ; from which wooden pipes, lined with lead, convey it to the 
boiling house. It commonly consists of 8 parts water, ! part sugar, 
and | part gross oil and mucilaginous gum, with a portion of essential 
oil. The richest juice has the least oil and gum. Sometimes a por- 
tion of the green tops are ground in, which tend toacidify the whole ; 
and eften, also, a thin black coat of matter round the cane, between 
the joints which serves to discolor it. In the boiling house, the liquor 
is received into copper chaldrons, called c/ar(fers. Three of these, of 
400 gallons each, will make 20 hhds. of sugar a week. Eachis pro- 
vided with either a syphon or stop cock to draw offthe liquor. Each 
_ has a flat bottom, and is hung to a separate fire; each chimney has 

an iron slider, called a damper ; which being shut, the fire goes out 
for want of air. The clarifier being filled with fresh liquor, and the 
fire lighted, the semper is stirred in, commonly Bristol white lime, in 
the proportion of half a pint toa hundred gallons, to neutralize the 
acid. Ina shoft time a scum arises consisting of gum, oil, and other 
impurities ; when the heat is gradually increased, nearly to the heat 
of boiling water ; but the liquor must by no means be suffered to 
boil. In about 40 minutes the scum rises in blisters, which break in 
white froth. The damper is then applied, and the fire extinguished. 
By the syphon or stop cock, the pure liquor, after the lapse of an 
hour, is drawn off, and falling into a pipe, is conveyed to the evap- 
orating boiler, called the grand coffer. Here it is suffered to boil ; 
and, as the scum rises, it is taken off by scummers. Itis then laded in- 
to the second boiler, and the boiling and scumming are continued ; and 
afterwards into the third and fourth. From the last it is laded, when 
€xceedingly thick, into the coolers. Of these there are commonly 
6; each a shallow wooden vessel, 11 inches deep, 7 feet long, and 
5 wide, and holding a hogshead of sugar. Here the sugar grains, 
that is, runs as it cools, into a coarse irregular mass of semiformed 
crystals, separating itself from the molasses. Hence it 1s conveyed 
to the curing Aouse, a large airy building, provided with a capacious 
molasses cistern, with sloping sides. Over this, is a frame of massy 
joistwark, on which open,empty hogsheads are ranged. In the bot- 
toms of these, 8 or 10 holes are bored, through which the stalk of a 
plantain leaf is thrust. Into these hogsheads, the mass from the 
cooler is poured; the molasses in three weeks drains off, and the su- 
gar grows tolerably dry and fair. This is called muscovado. 

The clayed sugar is more refined, and is thus prepared. A quan- 
tity of sugar from the cooler, is put into a conical pot with the point 
downward, and having a hole of half an inch diameter at the bot- 
tom, for the molasses to drain through. After the mass is become 
cool, the plug at the bottom is taken out, and the molasses contvnyes 
to drop from 12 to 24 Hours. <A stratum of clay is then spread on 
the sugar, and moistencd with water; which oozes through the 
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clay, and unites with, and dilates the molasses, carrying off a much 
greater portion of the impurities. This process occasions the loss 
of one third in weight, and is not much pursued in the English 
islands. . 

About 2000 gallons of cane’ juice, yield 1 hhd. of muscovado sugar 
of 16 cwt. | 

The process of making rum is as follows. For a plantation 
yielding 200 hhds, of 16 cwt. 2 stilis are necessary ; one of 1200, 
the other of 600 gallons, with the proportionate pewter worms. 
Large tubs must be provided, to contain water to cool the worms, 
unless a stream of running water can be substituted. For working 
these stills, it is necessary to procure a dunder cisterna, of 3000 gal- 
lons; acistern for the scummings ; 12 fermenting vats, exch of 
1200 gallons, together with two copper pumps to convey the liquor 
from the cisterns, and pump up the dunder ; and butts to hoi: tne 
spirit. The ingredients for making the rum, are molasses. sc ume 
mings, dunder or lees, and water; and when mixed are caileda tue 
wash. Ofthe three last, a third of cach® is put in the fermeoung 
cisterns, and in about 24 Lours the fermentation ts sufficien' to put 
inthe molasses: 3 gallons for every 100 of fermendag iiquot and 
3 more, a day or two alter. The heat snouid viry trom 90° io 94% 
From the 5thto the 8th day, the fermentinon gracualiv suosides. 
The liquor is then put into the large .t sull, Aang it to within 8 or 10 
inches at the top. A clear transparent bquor comes torough the 
worm in about 2 hours, and is suffered to run til it is no longer ine 
flammable. This is called /ow wine,and is drawn off into batts, 
and conveyed to the second sull; from the worm of which it comes 
over a pure spirit, in which oil will sink =“The common preporuon 
of rum to sugar on a plantation, is about 2 to 3, or 200 gallons to $ 
hhds. of 16 cwt. From 1200 gallons of wash, 272 of low wine are 
made, and from these, |S of proofrum. Besides the molasses used 
in the distillery, 60 gallons will be furnished by the plantation for 
every 3 hhds. of sugar of 16 cwt. 

A sugar plantation of 900 acres, will yield 200 hhds of 16 cwt. 
In one of this extent, S00 are planted with canes, S00 are reserved 
for provisions, and 300 for timber. ‘The Jand and clearing will cost 
14,400/. currency ; the buildings 7000/.; 250 negroes 17,500/. ; 80 
steers 1200/.; 60 mules 1680/.: total 41,480/. Jamaica currency, 
of which 42,000/. are equal to 30,000/. sterling. 

Two kinds of cotton are cultivated in the West-Indies, the green 
secd, having 2 varieties, and the shrué cotton, having 5. Cotton is 
cultivated chiefly on the mountains. 

Three species of indigo are cultivated, the wild, the Guatema/a, 
and the French. The plantations are also in the mountains. 

The cacao is a native of S. America. 

Ginger was very early brought from the East-Indies to Hispan- 
iola. Itis a root, planted like the common potato, and dug once 


° ‘This is the rule in the Caribbean islands. In Jamaica, the proportions are 
dunder 50, scummings 36, water 8, and molasses 6. One bhd. of 16 owt. will 
yield 140 gallons seumming. . 
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ayear. If intended for preserves, itis dug while green. An acre 
will yield 140 pounds. 

Arnotto is derived from a shrub 7 or 8 feet high, bearing oblong 
hairy pods. Within are 30 or 40 seeds enveloped in a pulp of 
bright red color. ‘he pods are gathered chiefly from plants grow- 
ing spontaneously, and are boiled in clear water, till the seeds are 
extricated. The sediment is the arnotéo. 

The aloes js a small plant, propagated by suckers, and thrives 
in the most barren soil. A strong decoction is made, which is 
boiled to the consistence of horney, and then suffered to harden. 

The fimento tree is a native of Jamaica. It blossoms in July, 
and August; and, soon after, the berries are fit to be gathered. 
They are gathered by the hand, and exposed to the sun about 7 
days, till the green color is converted to a reddish brown. 

The cinnamon tree is cultivated in Jamaica, and the clove tree 
in Dominica. 
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EXTENT, SITUATION, HISTORY, ORIGINAL POPULATION, GOV- 
ERNMENT, POPULATION, NAVIGATION, BANKS, KBYS8, 
WRECKERS, CLIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL, 
PONDS, BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, ISLANDS. 


Extent.) THESE islands lie between lat. 20 and 28° N. and 
between lon. 69 and 80° W. They stretch from the bank of the 
Nativity in the S. E. to Marinilla Reef in the N. W. upwards of 
900 miles. . 

Situation.] They lie directly N. of the Greater Antilles, and 
are separated from Cuba by the Old Bahama channel. The gulf 
of Florida, or the New Bahama channel separates them from the 
E. coast of Eas¢-Florida. Through this channel the gulf stream 

asses. ‘ 

History.| Columbus discovered Guanahani, one of this groupe 
of islands, on the 12th of Oct. 1492; and New-Providence, the 
most Important in the groupe, on the 17th of the same month. Ip 
1667, Charles II. granted all the Bahamas to the duke of Albe- 
marle and 5 others, proprietors of Carolina. In 1672, the first 
settlement was commenced in the island of New-Providence, avd 
called Nassau. The islands, soon after, became the resort of pi- 
rates ; and the regular inhabitants suffered severely, and for a long 
time from their attacks, and those of the Spaniards. In 1708, the 
Spaniards, assisted by the French, carried off all the negroes ; and 
the whites, about 1000 in number, withdrew to Carolina. Some 
promising attempts had previously been made to cultivate provis- 
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ions, sugar, and tobacco. The pirates immediately took posses- 
sion of Nassau, and made it their capital. Here they rioted in de- 
bauchery and excess; and were long the terror of mariners, and 
of the North-American coast. The celebrated Black Beard, 
alias John Teach, was their leader. For about 10 years he was 
considered as the sovereign of these islands. It would be difficult 
to find in history actions more sanguinary and infernal than are 
recorded of this man. He was killed off the coast of North-Caro- 
lima, Nov. 22, 1718. The islands were soon cleared of pirates, and 
a permanent settlement made at Nassau, under governor Rogers. 
“Che town was fortified in 1740. Early in the American war, the 
town was taken by the Americans, gut speedily abandoned. The 
Spaniards took it again in 1781, but it was retaken by Col. De- 
veaux, with about 70 troops, though garrisoned by 700. Since that 
time all the islands have Eeen in the hands of the English. 
Original Population.) The aborigines were called Lucayans. 
WV hen first discovered they were about 40,000 innumber. In per- 
son they were of a middle stature ; well shaped, but rather fleshy ; 
of an olive color; with high foreheads, open countenances, and 
regular features. They were for the most part naked, and painted 
their bodies generally red, but sometimes black and white. They 
subsisted chiefly on fish, and were devoted toa maritime life. Some 
of their canoes were large enough to carry between 40 and 50 
persons. They were totally ignorant of the use of iron; and the 
only articles of value discovered amongst them, were cotton and 
gold. ‘They were averse to war, but sometimes armed in self-de- 
fence. Their javelins were pointed with fish bones. Their prin- 
cipal talent was an extraordinary expertness in diving. Columbus 
and his men were welcomed by the Lucayans, with kindness and 
hospitality. Scarcely 20 years had elapsed, however, before the 
Spaniards transported them all, by force or artifice, to Hispaniola, 
to dig in the mines. Some few effected their escape from that 
island, though many were frustrated in the design. Two men 
and one woman had constructed a raft; and having laid in a 
stock of maize, and of water in gourds, they put to sea, steering 
northward for New-Providence. They were oftep washed from 
the deck of their precarious vesscl: but being admirable swim- 
mers, and accustomed to struggle with the waves, they regained 
their raft; and working their way with paddles, had actually pro- 
ceeded 150 miles on their perilous voyage, when a Spanish ship fell 
in with them, and carried them back to a life of slavery and tor- 
ture. The most skilful divers among them were transported to 
the coast of Cumana, and employed in the pearl fishery, on the 
istands of Margaritta and Cubagua. One hundred and fity ducats, 
at that time a large price, was often given at Hispaniola for a diver 
of the Bahamas. They survived, however, but a few years under 
the dominion of their oppressors. 
Government.) These islands are all under a governor general, 
appointed bythe crown. He is commander of the militia ; insti- 
tutes and determines the sessions of the legislature ; and possesses 
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a negative on their proceedings. His income is nearly 3000/. stet!- 
ing. 

‘The legisiature is composed of a council, and house of assembly: 
The counci consists of 12 members, appointed by the crown, 
usuaiy at the reconimendation of the governor. They continue in 
Office during life. Tue house of assembly consisted, in 1803, of 26 
members, rctu:ned by the several islands in the government, dis- 
tributed into districts. New-Providence, then sent 8, Harbor island 
3, Eicuthera 3, Abaco 3, St. Salvador 1, Long island 2, Exuma 3, 
Andros 2, and Crooked island 1 ~=Turk’s island refused to send any, 
disclaiming all connexion withthe other islands. The qualifications 
are property of the value of 2000/. *currency, or 200 acres of cul- 
tivated land. Every free white male 21 years of age, having re- 
sided 12 months in the government, and having been a householder, 
or freeholder the six preceding months, or paid duties to the amount 
of 50/. in the preceding year, hasaright to vote for members of as- 
sembly. 

The governor and council constitute the court of chancery, and 
the high courtof crrors and appeals. Ifthe matter in dispute ex- 
ceed 500/. currency, an appeal lies to the king in council. The su- 
preme court consists of a chief justice, with an income of 1280. 
sterling, and 2 puisne judges, with an income of 340/. ; and holds 3 
sessions, of 3 wecks each, from the Ist of January, April, and July. 
An appeal lies tothe governor and council where the matter io 
dispute excceds 300/. An inferior court is held every 3 months, 
‘taking cognizance of causes where the matter in dispute does not 
excecd 20/, There is also, a court of vice admiralty at Nassau. 
‘The attorney general for these islands, has a salary of ,500/. sterling. 
The rate ofinterest is 6 per cent. The damages on protested bills 
ofexchange returned from Europe, are 20 per cent. and fiom 
America, 15. 

Popiulation.}| The inhabitants are of two descriptions, the resi- 
dents and the wreckers. In 17738, the number of whites, was 2,057 
and of blacks, 2,241. In 1803, there were 3,923 whites, and 11,395 
blacks ; in all 14,318. It appears, by a return to the house of com- 
mons in 1805, that the number of slaves imported for two years pre- 
vious to 1803, amounted to 2523, of whom 2,230 were exported, 
leaving 293 for the use ofthe colony. 

The residents are chiefly loyalists, and their descendants, who 
emigrated from Carolina, and Georgia, at the close of the American 
war. 

M‘Kinnen describes the whites generally as having regular fea- 
tures, and the women as singularly beautiful. They are commonly 
of an amiable and beneficent disposition, mild to their slaves, and 
public spirited. They are generally acquainted with whatis going 
on throughout the Bahamas, and readily engage in plans of general 
or local Anprovement. 

Religion.) In 1816, there were six missionaries of the Wesleyat 
Methodist denomination, laboring in these islands. According to 


* The currency is the same with that of New-York, 8s. to the doHar. 
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their returns, there were 1,134 members in connexion with their 
society. 

Navigation.} The trade winds render it easy to sail from the 
southern to the northern extremity. The gulfstream also, in the 
W. renders a northern course no difficult task ; but to retrace one’s 
steps in either path, is a work of great difficulty. Owing to the 
immense number of sand banks, rocks, and breakers, every where 
disperscd over these seas, the navigation, except with a most skil- 
ful pilot, is extremely unsafe. Columbus however, made his way 
witnout injury through the Bahamas, to Cuba. Without a chart or 
pilot, he steered safely throughyunder the direction of Providence; 
though so many thousand vessels have since been wrecked. Ves- 
sels bound to New-Orleans, from the United States, first make for 
the Hole inthe Wall, the southern point of Abaco. Proceeding 
through the N. FE. channel, they enter on the Great Bank S. of Berry 
islands, and leave it S. of the Cat Keys, whence they make for the 
Havanna. Those bound to Jamaica pass to the leeward of Crooked 
istand, between itand the Great Bank, and leaving the Inaguus on 
the Ieft, make for the windward channel, between Cubaand His- 
paniola. : 


Banks.) There are two noted banks in these seas; the Great 
and Little Bahama banks. 

The Great Bahama bank lies between lat. 21 40 and 26 N. and 
between lon. 74 50 and 80 20 W. Its length from Verde Key in 
the S. E. to Isaac’s Key inthe N. W.is 450 miles. Its breadth in 
the S. is about 140 miles, A little N.of the tropic, it is divided 
by an arm of deep water, called Providence bay. The brangh of 
the bank, N. E. of this bay, reaches from the head of it, about 90 
miles, to New-Providence, its N. W. termination; and is every 
where about 40 miles wide. The W.- branch, extends from the 
head of the bay, 250 miles N. W. to Isaac’s Key. Its least breadth 
Is $0 miles; and its greatest, from the Biminis to Berry islands, 
100. Providence bay is 100 miles long, from S. E, to N. W. and 
about 30 broad, opening, onthe N. W. side of New-Providence, 
into the N. E. channel. The Old Bahama channel separates this 
bank from Cuba. This channel inthe N. W. is divided by the 
Santareen bank, into the Santareen channel, next tothe Great bank, 
and Nicholas channel, next to Cuba. Florida gulf, lies on the W. 
of the Great bank, dividing it from Florida; the N. W. channel on 
the N. divides it from the Little bank ; Rock sound, and Exuma sound 
on the N. E. separate it from Eleuthera and Guanahani. Long 
island, the Exumas, Stocking island, and an immense number of 
keys, flank the N. E. coast of the Great bank, as far as Providence. 
The Holy Ghost isles, Andros island, and the Berry islands, skirt 
the western branch, on Providence bay; and Isaac, the Biminis, 
Cat Keys, and various others, the W. coast of the same branch. 

Little bank, is bounded by Florida gulf, on the W.; N.W. chan- 
nelon the S; N.E. channel on the S. E; and the Atlantic on the 
N. E. Its length from the Hole in the Wall, in the S. E.to Mara- 


nilla Reef, inthe N. \W.is about 180 miles, and its breadth from 
49 to 70. . 
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Santarecn, Eleuthera, Guanahani, and Caicos banks, are all of con 
siderable extent. ; 

These banks are said to consist, ina great measure, of sea shells, 
in the form of sand, more or less worn or rounded by the action of 
the water. Ata cortain depth, this sand is underlaid by calcareous 
rocks, the heac's or fragments of which, in many places, appeats at 
the bottom. The depth of water on the Great bank, varics from | 
to 7 fathoms, on the Little bank, from 3 to 12; onthe others, itis 
generally deeper. The light color of the sand, and the transparency 
of the water, render the bottom visible at any depth; and thus, in 
some measure, diminish the danger of the navigation. 

Aeys.| ‘These are rocks or sand islands, scattered in immense 
profusion over this part of the ocean. ‘Their number has been com- 
puted at 700. The larger and more remarkable have received ap- 
propriate names; the rest have no other denomination than the 
generic namcs of keys or quays, The great body of them skirt the 
banks. The rest are in the main ocean. 

Wreckers.|_ The inhabitants of the Bahamas, previous to the 
American war, were principally engaged in a sea faring life ; and, 
in allusion tothe large and beautiful shells with which their shores 
abound, were, by their visitors, nicknamed conchs. These persons, 
with their slaves, are constantly employed in the business of wreck- 

ing, that 1s, of rescuing shipwrecked vessels, with their crews and 

cargoes from the waves. ‘hey sail in small flat bottomed sloops, 
just fitted for the seas which they navigate. They are excellent 
sailors, and swimmers ; are familiar with all the keys, shoals, and 
breakers; and, with alacrity and courage, encounter any danger and 
hardship. They are licensed by the governor, and receive salvage 
on all property rescued from the waves. By day, they are always 
cruising; at night, they usually put into the nearest harbor. The 
number of these vesscls is very great. M*Kinnen mentions 40 sail, 
as lying off one inlet, on the Florida coast. This is a convincing 
proof of the numerous victims continually thrown on the shoals. 
‘The wreckers are accused of being rapacious ; and of endeavoring; 
in a variety of ways, to increase the number of shipwrecks, that their 
salvage may be augmented. Their great places of rendezvous are 
the Florida gulf; the lole inthe Wall, and the Hogsties. _ 

Climate.) Inthe winter the weather is very inconstant. The 
winds, however, are then far less boisterous than in the more nortb- 
crn seas. Strong gales are common, in March, from the N. and 
N. E. The proper hurricanes of the more southern West-Indies 
do not reach these islands. In the hurricane months, however, the 
gales often stiffen to a tempest, and are very destructive in their 
ravages. They are so far ordinary that regard is had to them in 
the mode of building. In 1800,or the year after, one of these tem- 
pests drove 100 vessels ashore in the safe and sheltered harbor of 
Nassau. . 

From a register, accurately kept for several years in Crooked 
island, it appears that the medium temperature of 2 P. M. in sum 
mer is 86°; and in winter 72°. The greatest heat, in summer, sel- 
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<lom exceeded 90°; and the greatest cold, in winter, 50. In 
I‘ebruary and March the thermometer of that island ranges be- 
tween 70 and 80°, The temperature of New-Providence is 
2 or 3° cooler than that of Crooked island. All the islands are 
healthy. 

Lace of the Country.} Ties islands are heaps of limestones 
and shells, covered with vegetable mould. The drys are chiefly 
rocky and sandy: on some of them a few trees are found. All the 
large islands that front directly upon the Atlantic, and almost all 
the others, stretch from S. E. to N. W. and the ridge of each is in 
the same direction. 

Soil.) The soil of all the islands is a thin, but rich, vegetable 
mould. Ifthe natural growth is cleared by burning, the mould 
burns with it, and the soil is ruined. Ifnot, it yields, fora number 
of years, tuxuriantly, and then is exhausted. Without manure, 
which cannot here be procured in any considerable quantity, it will 
yield no longer; and the planter is compelled to clear a new 
plantation. Many of them, deluded, on their first arrival, by a de- 
ceitful prospect of prosperity, have found themselves, in a few years 
sinking into ruin, from which no exertions on the spot could effect- 
ually rehteve them. Their only resource *has been a removal to 
some other island. The forsaken plantation, in a year or two, 1s 
covered with young forest trees, and, in 20, with a new coat of veg- 
etable mould. 

The chicf article of culture in these islands is cotton. Guinea 
corn is raised in all of them, and is highly nutriuve. Here, also, 
are pine apples ang oranges. 

Ponds.] Most of the Bahamas have numerous salt ponds. 
Those of Turk’s island are the most valuable. A more minute 
account of them will be given hereafter. The islands contain no 
fresh water streams. The wells cre necessarily dry to a consid: 
erable depth. 

Botany.) The principal trees urc the buttonwood, elemi, com- 
mon, silver-leaved, hog, and small palmetto; wild fig tree, cactus 
opuntia; wild pimento, mahogany, Drazilletto, mastic, lignumvi- 
tz, iron wood, bullet wood, croton eleutheria, croton cascarella, and 
moustain cabbage. The pitch pine abounds in New-Providence. 
The timber of these islands is not distinguished for its size or long 
life. The orange and pine apple are the common fruits. The lime, 
shaddoc, sapadilla, and mémosa are cultivated. Strawberrics, and 
many of the northern fruits, are raised at Nassau. 

Seversl varieties of the gardenia, the red mangrove or seaside 
grape, the sage tree, wild tobacco, wild coffee, wild cinnamon, 
butter bough, candlewood, Palma Christi, horehound, vervains, 
squills, capillair, and a plant called fea, are among the shrubs and 
plants that grow wild in the Bahamas. 

The anana, a species of misleto, grows on the limbs of various 
trees. The compact clusters of its leaves retain a considerable 
quantity ofrain water. The early visitors procured their supply 
from it. 
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Zoology.) The only tame animals possessed by the natives, it is 
said, were farrots, and a species of doge that did not bark. A num- 
ber of cats left on Guanahani by the early voyagers have multi- 
plied astonishingly over all the Babamas. Lizards and guanas 
are abundant and are thought a luxury. 

The tall red bird is common ; its flesh is very rich. Large flocks 
of flamingoes are found inthe bays. The bald headed pigeon, the 
wild pigeon, and grecn parrot abound in the fields and plantations. 
The humming bird and ground dove frequent the pineries and 


groves, and the mocking bird enlivens the shore with its sprightly 


melody, 

The fish caught here are the hynde, grunt, sword fish, king fish, 
jew fish, hog fish, anget fish, bill fish, hound fish, parrot fish, trum- 
pet fish, gar fish. bream, ten pounder and crab. Alligators are oc- 
casionally caught for the table. The flesh is hard and white, and 
resembles that of a sturgeon. ‘ 

Islands.| Besides the keys already mentioned, the Bahamas 
consist of 14 islands or groupes of islands, which demand a more 
minute description. The following are their names in a geograph- 
ical order, Commencing from the S. E. 

e 


Turk’s Islands Watling’s Island 

Caicos Guanahani, St. Salvador, or Cat Island 
Tnayruas Eleuthera and Harbor Islands 
Mayaguana New-Providence 

Crooked Island Groupe Andros 

Long Island Abaco or Lucaya 

Exuma Great Bahama 


A particular account of each is subjoined. 


TURK’S ISLANDS. 


The Spaniards call these Los Amanas. They abound with a 
dwarfish species of cactus, (cactus coronatus) vulgarly called 
Turk’s head, from the striking resemblance the plant bears to a 
Turkish cap. Hence the English name. The two principal 
islands are the Grand Turk, in the N.and the Salt Key. The 
Grand Turk is 12 miles long from N. to S. and averages 2 in 
breadth. It is about 200 miles N. W. of the Bank of the Nativity. 
The residents are about 18 heads of families, and 40 slaves. The 
inhabitants disavow any connexion with the Bahamas, and refuse 
to send a delegate to the legislature at Providence. In the early 
part of the year, preat numbers come over from Bermuda for the 
purpose of raking salt ; sometimes between | and 20Lv0. The 
salt is procured from salt ponds, which are numerous. The 
largest pond isin the Grand Turk, and is more than a mile in 
length. Another, on the Salt Key, is of nearly equal size. Early 
in the year, the salt in these ponds crystallizes, and subsides in 
solid cakes. The process is facilitated, however, by making small 
pans. These pans are laid out by the rakers on the margin of the 
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ponds, and are filled from time to time with the brine about 6 
inches deep; which is thrown by a moveable machine, like the 
wheel of a water mill, from the ponds into a gutter, and thence the 
pans are easily supplied. A single laborer will rake from 40 to 
60 bushels of salt in a day. 

A free port is established in the Grand Turk, from which the 
Americans are permitted to carry away salt in their own bottoms, 
subject toa duty of 3!4. cents perton. The receipts of the year 
1802, amounted 16 $9,911:11, which would indicate that 32,035 
tons had been carried away. 

The soil of these islands is sandy, and admits of but little culti- 
vation. A small quantity ‘of Guinea corn is raised. 


: THE CAICOS. 


This is an Indian name, derived from a native plumtree. The 
English sailors call the islands the Caucus. ‘They lie N. W. of 
the Turk’s islands, in the form of a crescent, opening to the S.; 
and are separated by narrow passages. The four principal are 
the Grand, North, Middle, and West Caicos. Grand Caicos, is 
about 30 mileslong. In 1788, they contained 12 heads of fami- 
lies, and between 209 and 300 slaves. In 1803, there were 40 
whites, and nearly 1200 slaves ; but many of the latter have since 
been removed. They had not, in 1803, sent any delegate to New- 
Providence. A port of entry is established. West-India fruits 
here come to perfection. Horned cattle and hogs succeed weil. 
The soil is the best in the Bahamas. The staple commodity is 
cotton. There are 2 or 3 sugar plantations. The Caicos bank is 
about 70 miles by 50. The islands flank the N. E. side of it; and 
numerous keys are on the S. W. side. 


, 


THE INAGUDAS. 


Inagua is a Spanish word, denoting that “water is to be found 
there.’ The English sailors call them the Henegas. These islands 
are two in number, the Great and Little Inagua ; and lic S. W. of 
the Caicos, and directly N. of the Windward channel. Great Ina- 
gua, is 50 miles long, from E. N. E. to W.S. W. and 15 broad. 
Little Inagua, lies a little distance N. of it. A dangerous reef lies 
off Great Inagua, and the two islands are noted only for the num- 
ber of shipwrecks on the coast. There were no inhabitants in 
1803 ; but at that time, a few families were proposing to remove, 
on account of the numerous salt ponds. 

At the distance of 10 or 12 leagues N. N. W. of Grand Inagua 
are some small keys, with wings or reefs of rocks on each side in 
form ofa horse shoe, which admit a passage from the E. and form 
a harbor. The French callthem Les Ktvilcs ; the English She 
Hogstiecs. Some cocoa nut trees have been planted on one of them. 
Vhe sereckers find considerable employment here. A key a little 
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W. of these rocks is known by the name of Ragged island. They 
are all uninhabited. 


MAYAGUANA. 


This island lies 25 learues W. N. W. of West-Caicos, and 18 N. 
E. by E. of the Hogsties. It is 25 miles long, has a rect at the E. 
end, and is uninhabited. The french keys, 8 Ieagucs N. W. by 
N. of the S. W. point of Mayaguana, are dangcrous reefs. 


. CROOKED ISLAND GROUPE. 


This groupe includes Castle island, Crooked island, Acklin’s island, 
Atwood’s keys. Castle island, 16 leagues S. W. of the French keys, 
is small, has ashore of bright sand, and is not inhabited. A large 
white rock on the S. of it looks like an old castle. 

Crooked island consists of two parts making nearly a right angle 
witheach other. The northern runs 30 miles E. by S.3 the south- 
ern is about 35 miles long, and the incan breadth of the whole 8 miles. 
Pittstown, the capital, a little village, is on tne outer angle. The 
London and Jamaica packets stop here every month. Ata smali dis- 
tance from it is a remarkable bank, called the Bird Rock, in iat 22 
48 N.lon.73 55 W. Crooked island was not inhabited wil 1783, when 
a number of royalists from Georgia and Carolina, who at first tovk 
refuge in East-Florida, removed hcre. In 1798, there were 40 
plantations, with between 2000 and 3000 acres of cultivated land, and 
1000 negrocs on the island. It contains extensive furcsts and a 
number of salt ponds. ‘There are two singular caves in the cliffs on 
the shore. Vessels go from Crooked island, by the help of the trade 
wind, to Providence, in 48 hours. It takes a much longer time to 
return. Long key lies in the bay between the two parts of the island. 
Its salt ponds are extensive. A gentleman with 40 negroes raked 
35,000 bushels in a few months in 1802. Acklin’s island is separated 
by a narrow channel from Crooked island. sqwood's keys, 12 leagues 
E. N.E. of the Bird Rock, are sandy, rocky, and barren. The 
population of the whole groupe in 1803, was 40 whites, and 956 
negrocs. 


LONG ISLAND. 


The southern part of this island lies directly W. of Crooked island. 
The N. end is under the tropic. The Indians called the island 
Yuma. Itis 100 miles long, from S. E. to N. W.; and on an aver: 
age 3 broad; and is the S. E. border of the great Bahama bank. It 
was settled before the American war; and a few years after the 
peace of 1783, contained 4000 acres under cultivation, and 800 
slaves. Its soil is a good deal exhausted. A good carriage road 
runs 100 miles along the S. W. coast. The island contains (¥¢ 
large salt ponds. 
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EXU MA. 


This lics on the border of the Great bank, N. W. of Long island. 
The Exuma sound separates it from Guauahani. It is about 40 
miies long, and 3 wide. Little Exuma, or Stocking island lies N. 
W. of it. The number of slaves on both, in 1788, was about 800, 
In 1805, there were 140 whites and 1113 blacks. The larger island 
has, on the N. E. side, one of the best ports for small vessels, in these 
seas. It isa port of entry. A great numbcr of keys N. W. of 
Stocking island, skirt the bank the whole way to New-Providence. 


WATLING’S ISLAND. 


This lies about 60 miles N. E. of Long island, and is one of the 
most thriving spots in the Bahamas. It has been settled but a few 
years. Kum key lies between them, and contains one plantation. 


GUANAHANI. 


This is the Indian name. Columbus called it S¢. Salvador. It 
is the Cat Island of the English sailors, and the first land visited by ‘ 
Columbus. It is upwards of 100 miles long from N. W. toS. E. 
and extremely crooked. Royalists, from the southern states, settled 
itin 1783; and, in 1788, it contained 40 heads of families, 16 plan- 
ters, 458 slaves, and 2000 acres of cultivated land. Port Howe, on 
the S. side, is the principal village. The soil is good. A number of 
small islands, and keys, lie W. of it, inthe same groupe. The 
Guanahani bank is of considcrable extent. The principal island 
skirts its E. side. 


ELEUTHERA AND HARBOR ISLANDS.’ 


Eleuthera is separated, by the Ship’s channel, from Guanahani, 
and by Rock sound, from the Great bank ; and is about 90 or 100 
miles long, and 4or 5 broad. Harbor island, adjacent to the N. is 
small. Before the American war, the first contained 119 white heads 
of families, the last 94, and 350.slaves. Eleuthera had then 725 
acres of cultivated land. The croton eleutheria, a medicinal shrub, 
whose bark is sometimes substitutcd for the Peruvian, grows here: 
A chain of keys, stretches between the N. end of Elcuthera, and 
'New-Providence. 


NEW-PROVIDENCE. 


The shape of this island, is that of a rhomboid. Its greatest diam- 
eter from E. to W. is 35 miles; its least from N. to S. 27. It lies 
directly W. of Eleuthera, and flanks the N. W. corner of the short- | 
er arm of the Great bank. Nassau, the capital of all the Bahamas, 
is on the N. side of the island. Its harbor is formed by a long nar- 
row slip of land, called Hog island, running from E. S. E. to W. N. 
W. Several small keys near the W. end of this, render the harbor 
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almost completely landlocked. The body of the town is on the S. 
side of the harbor, and extends on a pretty steep acclivity, to the 
summit of a ridge, which runs in the gencral line of the coast. “The 
streets are regularly disposed, and remarkably well paved. The 
tow is as well built as any in the West-Indies. The houses are 
chiefly of stone, the matcrials of most of which were brought from 
the Bermudas, a distance of more than 200 leagues. The discovery 
of sevcral excellent quarries in the island has temedied this great 
inconvenience. In the western part of the town is a large open 
square, the N. side of which, near the water, is bounded by palisa- 
docs. Immediately S. of this square, on the ridge, are a large for- 
. tress and barracks for the troops. ‘There are two churches, for one 
of which the legislature voted 5000/. at one session ; anda new 
court house, and jail, and a work house, In 1803, 10,000¢. had been 
appropriated for building an elegant house for the governor general. 
In 1801, the town contained 1599 whites, 752 free blacks, and 386! 
slaves; total 6212. It is divided into 2 parishes, each of which has 
a rector, supported liberally, partly by the inhabitants, and partly by 
the English society for propagating the gospel. The commerce of 
the town is extensive; and is carried on with England, with the 
West-Indies, and with the United States, which supply it with live 
stock, and provisions. The environs of the town consist of gardens, 
pastures, pineries, and orange groves. ‘The roads along the shore, 
for some miles on each side of the town, are excellent. The ch- 
mate is delightful. 
The great body of the island is uncultivated, and its sot! is gene- 
rally inferior to that of most of the others. 


ANDROS. 


This island lies 10 leagues W. of New-Providence on the opposite 
side of Providence bay, and on the I. border of the larger arm of the 
Great Bahama bank. Itis long and narrow, possesses a light soil, 
and is rocky. In 1788, it had 813 cultivated acres, 22 white heads 
of families, 7 planters, and 132 slaves. The islands of the Holy 
Ghost lic in a line with it to the 8. E. The Berry islands, rocky, 
and uninhabited, are a little N. E*of Andros, near the N. E. corner 
of the bank ; and directly W. of them lies a cluster of islets, called 
the Biminis ; N. and S. of which are a great number of keys. 


ABACO. 


This was the Lucaya of the Indians, and is 12 leagues N. W. of 
Harbor island; the N. W. channel dividing them. Little harbor, on 
the E. coast, is one of the best in the Bahamas. The Hole in the 
Wall, the S. E. extremity of Abaco, is a point well known to sailors. 
In 1789, 2000 acres had been cleared. Many of the settlers 
ae ms deserted it. Abaco skirts the Little Bahama bank of 
the S. E. 
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"GREAT BAHAMA. 


Although this island has given name to the whole g » yet it 
4s absolutely uninhabited. The guif of Florida 19 lea broad, 
divides it from the coast of East-Fiorida. It is 63 miles long, and 9 
wide, and is covered with fine thrifty forescs. It stretches its whole 
length on the S. W. border of the Little bank, 
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SITUATION, ABORIGINES, ISLANDS. 


Situation.) THIS groupe lics between lon. 65 30 and 85° W 
and between Jat. 17 40 and 23° N. Cuba, Hispaniola, and -Porto 
Rigo, lie in a line, from E.S. B. to W.-N. W. Jamaica is S. of 
Cuba, and W. of Hispaniola. 

Aborigines.) The original inhabitants of all the West-Indies, ex 
«cept the Bahamas, were /rrowauks. At the time of the discovery 
they were the sole possessors of the Greater Antilles, agd the chief 
possessors of Trinidad. From the other islands they laid been ex 
terminated by the Caraibes. ‘These last represent the Arrowauks 
as descended from the Arrowauks of Guiana; and Ralci shy who 
visited Guiana in 1595, pronounces the tribe of this name in tha 
country, to be the same people with the Arrowauks ot Trinidad. The 
researches of Bancroit leave no room for doubt. All the islanders 
of this name had acommon origin, spoke one language, possessed 
the same institutions, and practised the same superstitions. 

Their color was a clear brown, resembling that of a sun burnt, 
Spanish peasant. The hair was unitormiy black and straight, the 
features hard and unsightly, the face broad, and the nose flat. The 
natural form of the head, was altered by depressing the cincifut, o: 
fore part of the head, from the eyebrows tu the coronal suture ; whic’ 
gave an unnatural thickness and elevation to the occifut, or hinder 
part of the skull. Generally there was something pleasing and in- 
viting in the expression of the countenance. It was an honest tace, 
(says Martyr) coarse, but not gloomy ; for it was enlivened by con« 
fidence, and softencd by compassion. In stature they were taller, 
but less robust than the Caraibes. ‘lheir limbs were pliant and ac- 
tive, and their motions displayed ease and gracetulness. They wore 
only a slight covering of cotton cloth round the waist, which in the 
women depended to the knees. Children went entirely naked. 

They believed in one supreme, invisible, immortal, and omnipotent 
Creator, named Jocahuna ; but admitted, at the same time, a plu- 
rality of subordinate deities. ‘Their idols. called Zemi, were not re- 
garded as symbolical representations of their subordinate divinities, 
but as real deities, and were universally bidcous and trightful. Their 
priests, or Bohitos, consecrated one house in cach village to the wor- 
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ship of the Zemi. They believed in a future gate of rewards ana 
punishments. Their Coyada, or elysium, was a place of indolent 
tranquillity, abounding with delicious fruits, cool shades, and mur- 
muring rgplets, and free from droughts and hurricanes. 

The nds were divided into great kingdoms, subject to power- 
ful caciques or hereditary monarchs. There were 5 in Hispaniola, 
several in Cuba and Jamaica, and but one in, Porto Rico. The 
erown always descended to the male children of the principal queen, 
according to seniority ; and, in default of these, to the brothers of 
the cacique, and next to the sons of his sisters, to the. exclusion of 
his own children by his inferior wives. Each kingdom was subdi- 
vided into numerous principalities ; the princes of which held them 
by the tenure of service. The regal authority was absolute, but was 
administered with great mildness. 

Edwards fixes on 3,000,000 as the aboriginal population of the 
Greater Antilles. Peter Martyr, on the authority of Columbus, 
states that of Hispaniola at 1,200,000 ; that of Cuba was estimated 
at 1,000,000; and the remainder were probably nearly equally di- 
vided between Jamaica and Porto Rico. 

The Arrowauks were a mild, and comparatively a cultivated 
people. The climate and the fertility of the islands naturally ren- 
dered them indolent. That necessity, which urges men to acuon, 
and, by exeggise, invigorates the fibres, was here unknown. They 
were extra¥agantly attached to dancing; devoting the cool hours of 
night, from evening to dawn, to thisemployment. In their national 
dances as many as 50,000 men and women were frequently assembied © 
at once, and the dancing was attended with historical songs called’ 
arietoes. Another diversion, called dato, nearly resembled the game 
of cricket. They lived in villages. Their furniture and utensils were 
various and elegant; particularly their earthenware, chairs, ham- 
mocks, and implements of husbandry. Some of their firaguas were 
navigated with 40 oars ; and, generally, they were covered with 
awnings of mats and palm leaves, and built of cedar or the great 
cotton tree hollowed. Yams, maize, and maniac were the chief ob- 
jects of their husbandry ; of the last their cassavi bread was manu- 
factured. 

Many instanccs are recorded of their generous and compassionate 
turn of mind, of their benevolence and hospitality. Excessive sen- 
suality was the predominant defect in their character. Though the 
syphilis prevailed in Europe long before the discovery of America ; 
yet the Spaniards caught a species of the contagion in these islands 
immensely more virulent and deadly. In this way the natives have 
been terribly avenged. We beticve that none of the descendants of 
the insular Arrowauks are now to be found, except a few that re- 
side in a little town in Cuba, called Iswanee, near St. Jago de Cutia, 
who have adopted the Spanish language and manners; unless some 
of the Indians in the eastern part of Trinidad belung to this nation; 
but if we are rightly informed these arg only Caraibee. The great 
body of the nation in the Greater Antilles were exterminated within 
20 years after the discovery of Columbus. Their ancestors, the con- 
tinental Arrowauks, are, however, at present, a distinct tribe in 
Guiana. 
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Yslanjs.) The Greater Antilles consist of 4 large islancs, viz. 
Cuba Jamaica 
Hispaniola Porto Rico. 


Yhis is the most western of the West-India islands, and larger 
than all the rest. It lies between lon. 74° and 85° W. and between 
Tat. 19° 45’ and 23° N. It is 700 miles long, frpm E. S. E.to W. 
N. W;; and, in the widest part, 150 broad ; containing about 54,000 
square miles. Nicholas and Old Bahama channels lie between it 
and the Bahama bank, on the N. E.; and the Windward channel, on 
the E. divides it from Hispaniola. ‘The distance across from point 
Maysi to the Mole is 45 miles. The distance from cape Cruz to 
Jamaica is 90; and from cape Sable in Florida, to Cuba 130; but 
from the edge of the Florida bank, only 90. It is divided into 18 
jurisdictions. | 

Columbus called this island Juanna, in honor of the prince, the 
son of Ferdinand ; but it soon resumed, and has ever since retained, 
igs native name of Cuda. Columbus discovered it on the 27th of 
October, 1492, but supposed it be a part of the continent. Sebas- 
sian de Ocampo ascertained that it was an island in 1508. A body 
of troops from Hispaniola, 300 in number, under Diego, Velasquez, 
conquered the island in 1511. Havanna, the capitai, Was built by 
Velasquezin 1519; taken by the Buccaneers in 1669, and by the 
English in 1761. 

The inhabitants are Catholics. There are two bishoprics. The 
oldest, that of St. Jago de Cuba, comprehends the eastern half of the 
island ; and was established originally at Baracoa, and afterwards re- 
moved to St. Jago. That of Havanna was not erected tili 1788. ‘This 
island was at first a part of the viceroyalty of Mexico. We have 
not been able to ascertain the year, in which, with Porto Rico, it was 
erected into a captaingeneralship ; nor the year, in which Porto 
Rico was taken from it and made a separate government. A royal 
audience is established at Principe; and cabildos and other inferior 
courts in the various towns and villages. 

In 1774, the population amounted only to 171,628, including 
44,328 slaves, and 5 or 6,000 free negroes. In 1804, there were 
234,000 whites, 90,000 free blacks, and 108,000 slaves ; in all 452,000. 

The number of negroes introduced into Cuba, from 1789 to 1803, 
exceeded 76,000 souls ;* and during the last four years of that period, 
they amounted to 34,500, or to more than 8600 annually. 

The men wear the Spanish cloak richly laced. The women wear 
4 petticoat and corset, with an apron of gauze and muslin. They 
plait the hair, and wear massy bracelets of gold. They have pale 
complexions, dark, expressive eyes, and graceful forms; but are 
rarely handsome. Many of them are acquainted with music and 
embroidery. Riding out in the evening, and attending mass, are 
their common amusements. The houses are not elegant. The fur- 
niture is often gilt, but there are few mirrors, and no carpets. The in- 
habitants are excessively fond of bull fighting and cock fizhting. Balls 
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are another favorite amusement, and no invitation is necessary. 
Their funcrals are conducted in a most sumptuous nanner. 
The common breakfast is coffee, or chocolate, with cAudeta, or 
ribs of fresh pork fried in hog’s lard. At dinner a usual disb is 
agiaco, of so hota seasoning, that a stranger who tastes of it, will 
shed tears before he is aware. The supper is rice seasoned with 
salt and lard, broiled fresh, and sallads. Sweetmeats and sugar 
pressed from the cane are the usual desert, both at dinner and sup- 
per. Turtle is the common food on fast days, and is remarkably fine 
and tender. 

The language ofthe inhabitants is an impure Spanish. Its com- 
Mon appellation is the Creole-Sfanish. The mode. of education 
adoptcd is ridiculous. The Aristotleian philosophy is alone taught, 
and the other branches are much the same as were in vogue during 
the dark ages. The university at the Havarma was founded in 1774. 
It has one professor of philosophy, two of theology, and two of Latin. 
The state of the common schools is deplorable. 

The Havanxa isthe largest town. Itis on the N. side of the 
island, about 45 leagues from cape Sable, and 80 coastwisc from 
cape San Antonio. Its harbor is one of the best in the world. The 
entrance is by a narrow channel half a mile long, difficult of access, 
and strongly fortified the whole distance, with platforms, works and 
artillery. gfhe celebrated castle of Moro, fort San Carlos, and fort 
Diego, also protect the town. No less than 800 cannon are mount- 
cd on all the works. The rivers Lagida, and Almendariz, fall into 
the harbor E. of the town. The harbor is a Jeague in breadth, and 
capable of receiving 1000 ships of war. It has 6 fathoms of water, 
and is so safe that vessels ride securely without casting anchor. The 
damage done by the earthquake of October, 1810, to the shipping at 
the Havanna, was computed at 600,000 dollars. 

The shape of the town is semicircular, the diameter being formed 
by the shore. IJtis built onthe W. side of the harbor. The squares 
are irregular, and the streets narrow, some of them are paved with 
iron wood, which .is extremely durable. The houses are disfigured 
with heavy balconies, and wooden railings, and are by no means 
elegant. ‘There are 11 churches in the town, all richly ornamented, 
several monasteries, and 2 hospitals. The arsenal is a superb edi- 
fice. The population has been estimated, by an intelligent travel- 
Jer, at 70,000. A great deal of wealthis collected here. ‘The num- 
ber of cabriolets is 3000. The commerce of the town is more ex- 
tensive than that of any other in Spanish America. Provisions are 
plentiful and cheap. | 

Principe is the residence of the audience, and the proper capi- 
tal. Jt stands near the centre of the island, and is said to be nearly 
as large asthe Havanna. 

Bayamo,or St. SaLvanor, is near the S. coust,on a river which 
empties into a Jarge bay, of the same name, and contains 12,000 in- 
habitants. : 

St. Jaco pe Cusa, farther east than Bayamo, on the same coast, 
is surrounded by a hilly country, and bas a spacious and secure har- 
bor ; the entrance being by achannel 2 leagues in length, and de 
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fended by a castle. The population is said to amount to 35,000 of 
40,000. 

San Carios pg Matanzasties about 20 leagues E. of the Ha- 
vanna, has a good port, and 7000 inhabitants. 

Holguin, 30 miles E. of Trinidad, and Guiza, contain each 6000. 

‘The commerce of the island is chiefly in the hands of Catalonian 
merchants. The principal imports are hardware, linen, silk, clocks 
and watches, wines and spices. The great articles exported are 
sugar, tobacco, chocolate, coffee, wax, cotton, mahogany, fruits, 
cattle, and swine. In 1792, the export of sugar was upwards of 
2,000,000 arrobas ; that of tobacco 120,000 arrobas for the manu- 
factory at Seville, while 14,000 were reserved for the use of the 
island and the other colonies ; that of wax at 20,000, arrobas ; and 
that of cotton, 6000. In that year, 121 cargoes of negroes were 
imported. Coffee began to be planted in Cuba, after the destruc- 
tion of the coffee plantations in St. Domingo ; and in 1803 it pro- 
duced about 12,000 guintals, or 18 millions of pounds. 

Northern winds alone prevail in November, JJecember, and Jan- 
uary,and render the climate cool. They are also the most preva- 
lent during the three following months. Alt is however the coolness 
of spring, and not of winter. The weather is very hot the rest of 
the year. The rains commence in June, and last tll Octobcr. 
July and August are the most rainy months. Thunder storms are . 
then algost of daily occurrence, and hurricanes are common. The 
Jeprosy was introduced from Carthagena, and has made considera- 
ble ravages. Syphilis will be a common disease in every tropical 
Spanish colony. Few of the inhabitants outlive 60. Longer life is 

enerally attended with a loss of the faculties. 

The land near the sea is generally level, except in the S E. part 
of the island. All the interior is mountainous. The soil is every 
where very productive. Itis doubted whether there is so large a 
spot of ground on the globe, more fertile than this. There are 6000 
plantations, and 3700 farms. Not 100th part of the island is under 
cultivation. Sugar is now the capital article of agriculture. There 
are upwards of 600 sugar mills in the whole island. The canes 
grow to the height of 8 or 9 fcet. Cacao is of the next importance, 
The celebrated sobacco of Cuba attains the height of 5 feet. It is 
first planted in a nursery, and is transplanted in wet weather, to the 
plantation. It is thought the finest that grows in America, The 
best sort is that called de fa vuelta de abaxo. Coffee is an object of 
general attention. The quantity of cotton raised is considerable. 
Ginger, long pepper, mastic, maniac, and aloes, are extensively cul- 
tivated. Bees were introduced, by cmigrants from Florida, in 
1763. They were soon dispersed al] over the island. In 1777, 
715,000 pounds of honey were exported. The bees wax of Cuba is 
thought equal to that of Venice. In 1792, there were 1000 herds of 
cattle, 580 yards for feeding swine, and 700 for cattle, in the island, 
‘The cattle and hogs arc fine. The island abounds also with horses, 
myles, and sheep. 

The rivers are all short, none of them running more than half of 
the width of theisland. Of bays, that of Bayamo formed by cape de 
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Cruz is the largest. Xagua bay, one of the best in the West-!adies, 
is 16 leagues W.of Trinidad, and 5 in circumlerence. It has a 
narrow entrance, and is perfectly safe. Honda bay is 30 leagues W. 
of the Havanna. ‘The most noted capes are, cape Sin Antonio in 
the W.; cape Cruz in the S.; cape Maysi in the E.; and cape 
Yeacos, the most northern Jand in the island. 

A chain of mountains runs from E. to W. from cape Maysi to 
cape Antonio. Phe Paps of Managua, a litle S. E. of Havanpa, are 
the highest summits. ‘They often look above the clouds. Saddle 
hill, near Honda bay, is a well known cminence. The course of the 
ride thence to cape Antonio is S, W. and its name the High Lands 
of Buenarista. The Pan of Matanzas near San Carlos,and the An- 
vil near Barracoa, are landmarks of the sailors. 

The cedar of Cuba, is its most valuable tree, and is chiefly used 
in ship building. The mahogany, ebony, iron wood, granadillo, 
guaiacum, the palm, and oak, are also abundant. All the fruits ol 
the West-Indies grow in perfection. Great quantities of drift wood 
are blown on the N. coast in the winter, probably from the mouths 
of the Missisippi. 

The wild boar is still fuund inthe island. Black catule and hogs 
fill the forests. The most common birds are the mocking bird, 
parroquet, turtle dove, partridge, and waterfowl. The cayman, or 
alligator, is less fierce than on the continent. The sting of the 
scorpion and millipede is cured by rubbing the part with garlic. 
Snakes abound, but are not venomous. Mullets and shad are the 
principal fish. Turtles are very abundant on the coast. 

There are mines of excellent copper in the eastern part of the 
island, which supply the other colonies with domestic utensils. 

Pinos, or the Iste or Pines, lies S. W. of Xagua bay, about 
2u miles from the coast; and is 25 leaguesin circumference. It 
is mountainous, and covered with pines. We do not know 
whether it is inhabited. 


HISPANIOLA, ST. DOMINGO, OR HAYT?!. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT, HISTORY, ORIGINAL POPULATION, 
RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, EDUCATION, POPULATION, 
CHARACTER, CHIEF TOWNS, KOADS, COMMERCE, CLI- 
MATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS, 
RIVERS, LAKES, BAYS, CaPES, &C, MOUKTAINS, MINES. 


Situction and Extent.) HISPANIOLA lies between lat. 17 40 
and 20° N.; and between lon. 67 35 and 7415 W. Its length, 
from cape Engano to cape Tiburon, is 430 miles. Its greatess 
breadth, from cape Beata to point Isabella, is 160. It contains 
about 28,000 square miles. The Windward channel separates 
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it from Cuba and Jamaica. The Mole is about 40 miles from 
port Maysi; and cape Tiburon 120 miles from point Morant in 
Jamaica. Cape Engano lies about 39 miles trom cape St. Francis, 
tn Porto Rico. 

Mistory.) The natives called this island Heyti, aname which 
Dessalines lately revived. Columbus named it Espanola, or Little 
Spain: which, in pronunciation, nearly resembles the /isfianola 
of the English. Bartholomew Columbus named the town of Sv¢, 
Domingo after his father, Domingo Columbus. [Irom the town 
the name was at length transferred to the whole island. Colum- 
bus discovered the island on the 6th of Decetnber 1492, on his re- 
turn from Cuba; and landed the same day, at a small bay, which 
he called St. Nicholas. Here he left 38 Spaniards and sailed for 
Spain, Jan. 4th, 1493. This was the first European colony in 
America. Columbus founded a second town on the N. coast in 
November of the same year, and called it Isabella. His brother ‘ 
Bartholomew founded the town ef St. Domingo in the S. E. part 
of the island in 1496, which thenceforth became the capital, and 
the chief focus of population. Sir Francis Drake pillaged the 
capital in 1536. The French buccaneers from lortuga establish- 
ed themselves on the W. end of the island about the year 1655. 
About 10 years after, this colony attracted the notice of the French — 
government, which deputed Bertrand Dozeron to transform them 
into civilized beings. He intgoduced French women among 
them, reconciled the idle to labor, and allured new inhabitants to 
the island. In Jess than a century after its discovery, Hispaniola. 
was in a great measure deserted. “The establishment of an archi- 
episcopal government in the capital, St. Domingo, and its being 
made for many years the seat of civil and criminal jurisdiction in 
eases of appeal from all the territories of Spain in this part of the 
world, were the principal means of preserving it. 

In 1669, the number of planters amounted to about 1500. Cape 
Francois was built by Gobin, in 1670. The culture of the suger 
cane was introduced in 1688, ‘The planters, in 1695, made a de- 
scent on Jamaica, and carried off a considerable numver of ne- 
grocs. The next year, the English, from Jamaica, plundered 
cape [’rancois, and reduced it to ashes. Spain ceded the western 
half ofthe island to France, by the treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, 
Port au Prince, in 1702, was maile the seat of government. 

1722, the French colony was freed from the yoke of exclusive 
trading companies. ‘This was the era of its commencing prosper-. 
ity, A company was formed at Barcelona, in (757, to build up the 
Spanish colony which had always languished ; but the decree of 
Charles HII. in 1765, opening a free trade to all the Windward 
islands, first gave it life and activity. A new line of demarkation 
was run between the two colonies inl?76. 

An alarming insurrection of the negroes broke out, in the French 
colony in 17913 which deluged halt of the northern province in 
blood. The national assembly, in .1792, proclaimed the political 
equality of the whites, and free people of color. Fhe commissior- 
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ers of the French government, in 1793, decreed the emancipatiat 
of all the slaves in the colony. On the 2!st of June. Macaya, a 
black, at the head of 3000 negrges began an indis: riminate slaugh- 
ter at cape Francois. An expedition from Jamaica, in June, 1794, 
landed at Tiburon, and in a few days captured L’Acul, Leogane, 
Bigoton, Jean Rabel. and Port au Prince; when the yellow fever 
drove them off. Rigaud, a mulatto, and Toussain L’Overture, at 
the head of a body of blacks, immediately occupied the tuwns the 
English had deserted ; and also retained all the northern province, 
except the Mole and Fort Dauphin. Spain ceded the eastern part 
of the island to France, July 22d, 1795, and the Spaniards all with- 
drew to Cuba and Porto Rico. The English renewed the attack, 
in 1795 and 1796, and were repulsed by the sam@disease. Tous- 
saint received the appointment of general in chief, from the French 
government, in the latter partof 1796. In 1798, the Englisb gave 
up their designs on the island. The blacks proclaimed themselves 
independent, July Ist, 1801. General Le Clerc arrived at Sama 
na, Dec. 28th of the same year. During a truce the treacherous 
Le Clerc surprised Toussaint, his wife, and children, on their 
plantation, and conveyed them on board a French vessel, to France. 
He was carried to the island of Elba, and there assassinated by ot- 
der of Bonaparte, in 1803; though, other accounts say that he fell 
a victim to close confinement in a French dungeon ; but all cir- 
cumstances taken together throw strong suspicions on his op 
pressors. Toussaint was the best man, and one of the greatest, 
whom the French revolution qyjled forth. Dessalines was pro- 
claimed his successor. 

By the month of November, 1803, the French troops had lost 
every place in the island, except Cape Francois; and,on the 50th 
of that month, they were obliged to quit the-cape, and surrender 
toan English squadron. The Independence of the islana was re- 
proclaimed, Nov. 29, 1803. Dessalines was invested with the 
government for life, in May, 1804; and assumed the title of Jac- 
quzs I. Empzror oF Haymi, Sept. 8. He was killed ina conspife- 
sy, not long afterward. Christophe is his successor, with the title 
of Henny I. xinG or Hartt. His court is modelled much onthe 
plun of Bonaparte’s. He possesses the N. side of the island, from 
the Mole to the Spanish boundary. Petion, tonk the lead of the 
republican party in opposition to Christophe, and assumed the title 
of President of Hayti. His party consisted chiefly of mulattocs- 
He occupied the S. side of the island, from cape Tiburon eastward, 
to the Spanish boundary. The contest between Christophe and 
Petion has been long and bloody. On the death of Petion, in 1817, 
Christophe made an effort to unite the two parties; but it was ul- 
successful, and tke citizens of the S. proceeded to elect Borge for 
their President. 

A third party sprung up sometime since under Philippe Dos, 40 
eleve of Toussaint. Seated among the populous and fertile moun’ 
tains of Mirbalais, in the centre of the island, near the Spanish 
fronticr, he has adopted a defensive system, pledging himself nevét 
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to invade his enemy, till first attacked. The growth of his power 
has been rapid. The Spaniards, in 1808, assisted by the English, 
retook the eastern part of the island. St. Domingo is now their 
capfttal, They are on friendly terms with the party of Christophe. 
Their territories enjoyed profound peace, while the western end of 
the island was torn by contending factions, which, however, have 
lately in agreat measure subsided. 

Original Population.) The aborigines went entirely naked, but 
had made some advances towards civilization. They cultivated 
maize, and wore gold ornaments, They were governed by 5 ca- 
ciques, who ruled, cach over a different division of the island. Ac- 
cording to Columbus, they were the most unoffending, gentic, and 
benevolent ofthe human race. To gratify the avarice of the Span- 
ish court, Columbus, in 1495, imposed a tax on all above 14. This 
occasioned a war, in which many of the natives were destroyed. 
Ovando, the governor, from 1500, to 1509, nearly exterminated 
them. To supply their place 40,000 were brought from the Baha- 
mas. An enumeration was made of all’the Indians in the island in 
1517, when their whole number did not exceed 14,000. They were 
then sold - to the planters ; and, by the middle of the 16th century, 
scarcely 150 remained alive. It ought here to be remarked, that 
the Spaniards associated with the female Intlians, and that the issue 
of this mixture, called mestizocs, were free. For along time they 
were numefous in the colony, after the pure Indians were exter- 
minated. r) 

Religion.| Tue established religion in all parts of the island is 
the Roman Catholic; but Christophe is adopting every lawful 
means in his power to root it out from his dominions. He tolerates 
every denomination, and the instructors, employed by him in his 
schools, are Englishmen of the Episcopal denomination. The prin- 
cipal of the colleye isan Episcopal clergyman. 

In 1816, the Wesleyan Mcthodists appointed two missionaries, to 
reside in that part of the island, which was under the presidency of 
Petion; the special permission of the government having been® 
promptly granted. Methodist missionaries are also established in 
Christophe’s dominions. 

Government.) Henry Curistorne, the reigning king of Hayti, 
under the title of Henny the First, usually resides and holds his. 
court at Sans Souci, a village about fifteen miles from cape Henry, 
formerly Cape F dea baie where he has built a spacious and handsome 
palace. He isanabsolute monarch. Av hereditary nobiliy forms 
the first class of his subjects. All the proprietors of landed estates 
have great authority over the cultivators of the soil, who are held in 
a species of slavery. They are not at liberty to leave the service of 
a proprictor at pleasure ; but are generally compelled to live on the 
estate where they were born, or upon that where they or their pare 
ents were slaves before the revolution. 

The government of the southwestern division of the island is 
elective. The chief magistrate is styled President of Hayti. Pe- 
Tron, the late president, died in 1817, and Boyrrr was elected to 
the office. 
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Various propositions have recently been made by the Frenck 
government to the independent chic fs of St. Domingo, with a view to 
bring them back to their former subjection to France. These, how- 
evcr, have all becn rejected with disdain. 

Education.| Great efforts are now making by king Henry, for 
the education of his su'jects. A royal free school has been estab- 
lished at St. Marks. Twelve public schools have been established 
inthe principal towns in the kingdom, in which several thousand 
children are receiving a regular education inthe English and French 
languayes, and the clements of mathematics, under instructors’ of 
approved talents and character, sclected by Mr. WILBERFORCE, to 
whom this important business has been wisely confided by king 
Henry. The youth in these schools are making very rapid progress 
in knowledve, and evincing that in their intellectual powers they are 
not inferior to other nations of different complexion. 

At Cape Henry, the capital of the kingdom, there has been estab- 
lished and liberally encoweg, a royal college, in which are taught, 
or to be taught, all the languayes, arts and sciences uSually taught 
in European and American colleges. In 1818, there were 40 scholars 
in the college, who were selected from among the best In the com- 
mon schools. Besides the above, the king has caused schools to be 
established in every viflaye in his kingdom, the teachers of which 
are selected trom among the best puptis in the publie schools. In- 
deed no pains or expense are spured by the king, te enlighten his 
subjects. The N ew@ estamenc in English and French has been in- 
troduced and is read in schools, so that religion and literature are 
making progress together ; anda hope is entertained that in the 
course of a few years the inhabitants of this kingdom will become 
evangelized and well informed, and the state of society and manners 
respectable and polished." 

Population.) The population of the whole isiand was never ex- 
actly ascertained, nor that of the French part, but in one instance. 
, Phat of the Spanish colony was in the year : 

1717 18,410 
110,000 whites and mulattoes 
ee } 15,000 slaves ¢ pancoe 
75,000 whites and mulattoes 
180 3 eer eee : 103,0C0 
That of the French colony was in the year 
14,000 whites 27,717 whites 
17544 . 4,000 mulat. t vngoo 708) 2) 808 mulat. I 455,089 


172,000 slaves 405,564 slaves 


1767 206,000 slaves ; 30,831 whites 
1775 52,600 whites 17904 24,000 mulat. } 534,851! 
480,000 slaves 


That of the whole island was cstimated as follows in the year 
40,000 whites 42,000 whites 
1797 } 28,000 mulat. $520,000 1801< 44,000 mulat. $ 686,009 
452,000 slaves 600,000 slaves 


° Professor Oxley’s letter Aug. 1818. 
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The blacks in the French part of the island have greatly diminish- 
‘ed since 1801. A few years since, Christophe maintained about 
10,000 troops; and had 2 corvettes, 9 brigs, and scveral schooners, 
commanded by a white admiral. His ships for a time made some 
depredations on American commerce. Petion mustered about 9000 
“tren, but had no fleet. Philippe Dos had more than 6000. The 
whole physical force of the island must be of some moment, for the 
French army, under Le Clerc, consisted of 20,000 regular troops ; 
yet the blacks destroyed the greater part of it, and drove the rest out 
of the island. 

Character.| The Spanish colonists were among the most indc- 
lent of mankind. The French were distinguished for their industry. 
Both were extremely vicious. Slavery and the climate had putritied 
the morals of both colonies. The blacks, who have now entire con- 
trol over the French partof the island, have the character and 
manners, which their circumstances have formed. They grew 
up without instruction, or any Bhowledge of moral obligation. Pre- 
vious to the revolution, they were involved. in slavery ; and since 
that period they have been engaged in constant quarrels with the 
whites or witheach other. Within a few’ years however, the man- 
ners of the blacks are wonderfully improved. Great efforts have 
becn made, especially by King Heury, to introduce schouls and re- 
ligious instruction among the people. Much good is anticipated 
from the measures which are now in operation. 

Chief Towns.) Care Henry, formerly Cafe Frangois, before 

e revolution was the Jargest town in the west part of the island ; 

d contained between 800 and 900 houses of stone or brick, 8000 
free inhabitants, and 12,000 slaves. It lies on a bay on the N. side 
of the island atthe foot ofa very high mountain, called Le Aforne 
du Caf, about 50 leagues E. of St. Nicnolas, and 15 N. E. of Go- 
naives. It has an excellent harbor, and its commerce was for- 
menrly very great. The duties on exports, in 1789, amounted to 
$ 253.590 37. 

Port au Parince is at the head of the Jarge bay, which sets up 
on the W. end of the island. It was the scat of government, and 
had an excellent harbor, but was verpunhealthy. In 1790, it con- 
tained 600 houses, 2754 whites, and about 12,000 negroes. It had 
a valuablecommerce. The duties on exports, in 1784, amounted to 
&189,945 46. | ; 

St. Dominoo, the capital of the Spanish colony, is about 30 
leagues from the E. end of the island,on the W. bank of the Oza- 
ma. The harbor is large, but not very secure, and hasa rock at 
the mouth, over which there is only 8 ieet water. The streets are 
straight, and spacious, crossing each other at right angies.* Ten 
run from N.to S. and 10 from E.to W. The houses are built of 
tafia,like those in Caraccas, simple, and uniform. The cathedral 
is a noble Gothic pile, in which the ashes of Columbus rested, tilf 
1796 when thcy were removed to the Havanna. There are 3 par- 
ochial churches, 3 monasteries, 2 nunnerits, and 3 hospitals. ‘Fhe 
population of the town, about 20 years since, was nat legs than 
25,000. It was estimated at 20,000, in 1810. 
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Str. Nicwotas, or THe Mote, was the first European settle- 
ment in America. Its harbor is strongly fortied both by natuse 
and art, and is extremely safe and convenient. This was the heaithi- 


est town in the island. 


Leocans lics on the S. shore of the Bite. Its commerce was 
extensive. The duty on-exports in 1789, amounted to $26,103. 

St. Marx lies about half way between Port au Prince and Go- | 
naives, at the head of a bay setting up from the Bite. It was the 
pleasantest town in the island, and the dutY on exports, in 1789, 


amounted to $116,974°04. 


The other towns in the French colony were Fort Dauphin and 
Port de Paix on the N.; Petit Goave in the Bite; and Cayes and 


Jacmel on the S. 


Monte Cuaristt1, on the N. side of this island, belonged to the 
Spaniards, and contained 5000 inhabitants. It was a well known 


resort of smugglers. 


Roads.) The roads inthe Spa 


fish colony were miserably neg- 


lected, and the traveller found no accommodations. The reverse 
was the case in the other part of the island. 

Commerce.]| The average amount of exports from the French 
colony, in the years 1787, 1788, and 1789, and the actual amount io 


1791, were as follows : 


Average of 3 years, 


Clayed sugar Ibs 58,642,214 
Muscovado' ibs: ~ 86,549,829 


Coffee lbs 71,663,187 
Cotton lbs 6,698,858 
Indigo hhds 951,607 
Cacao Ibs 

Molasses hhds 23.061 
Taha hhds 2,600 
Raw hides No. 6,500 
Tanned do. No. 7.900 
Tortoise shell lbs ——— 


Guiacum, acajow? ° 
and mahogany : 


livres. 


1791. 
livres. . 


41 ,049,549170,227,708 67,670,781 


$4,619,931|93,177,512 49,941,564 
71,663,187168,151,180 51,8907 


12,397,716] 6,286,126 17,572,252 


8,564,463 


2,767,320 
312,00u 


, Livres 171,544,666 
or $22,030,260 


930,016 10,875,120 
150,000 130,000 
29,502 1,947,132 


$03 21,816 
7,887 78.870 
5,186 93,548 
5,000 50,000 

1,500,000 40,000 ? 
6 


Livres 200.301,634 
or $25,723,312 


The amount of duties paid in 1791, was 6,924,166 livres. The 
imports from France, in 1788, amounted to 86,414,040 livres. The 
three principal articles were dry goods, wines, and flour. These 
importations were made in 580 vessels, measuring 189,679 tons. 
In the same year, 98 French vessels imported from Africa 29,506 
‘ negroes, which sold for 61,936,190 livres. The imports from for- 
eign countries, in that year, were 16,538,820 livres, in 1022 small 
vessels, measuring 71,162 tons; making a total of imports in 1788, 
of 164,889,050 livres, in 1700 vessels of all descriptions. This 8 
exclusive of the inland trade with the Spaniards. 


- ™N 
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Gfthe present comnperce of the French part of the island little is 
known, since the year 1792. It is estimated, however, by Walton, 
that from 1804 to 1808, about 75 vessels annually arrived at the 
ports of St. Domingo, with cargoes amounting to about £150,000 
sterling. 

Climate.| The temperature of Hispaniola does not differ ma- 
terialiy from that of Cuba. There is a great number of esters, or 
salt marshes, which render many parts of it unhealthy. The moun- 
tains occasign a considerable diversity of climate in the different 
parts ofthe island. Inthe north the rainy season commences in 
August and ends imApril.; in the south it lasts from April to Octo- 
ber. In May, June, and July, the heats are excessive, the thermo- 
meter rising on the plains, to 99°. The English army suffered 
severely from the yellow fever in 1794, and several following years ; 
and tie French army in 1802, The climate is, however, very 
healthy to the negroes, amd will prove a powerful ally to then in case 
of invasion. 

Face of the Country.| A part of the interior is mountainous ; 
but in the eastern part of the island are extensive plains or savannas, 
occupied by immense herds of swine, horscs, and horned cattle. The 
plain of Cul de Sac, in the W.40 miles long and 9 broad, Jies be- 
tween Port au Princeand St. Marc. The plain of Cape Francois ex- 
tends 20 leagues from E.to W. and on an average 4 into the in- 
terior. 

Soil and Productions.) The soil, in general, is fertile in the high- 
est degree, well watered, and producing every variety of vegetable 
for use and beauty. The following tables will exhibit the’ state and 
progressof agriculture in the French colény : 

Produce of the different plantations. 


1720. 1788. 
Sugar Ibs. 22,400,000 163,405,500 
- Indigo Ibs. 41,200,000 150,000 
Coffee Ibs. 6,289,000 
Cacao Ibs. 150,000 | 
Molasses Ibs. 34,453,000 
Number of the different plantations &c. 
1754. 1789. 
Sugar plantations 599 792 
Indigo plantations 3,379 3,097 
Coffea plantations 2,810 
Cacao trees 98,946 plantations 69 
Cotton plants 6,300,367 plantations 705 
Cassia trees 22,000,000 
Horses and mules 63,000 
Horned cattle 93,000 
Banana trees 6,000,000 
Potato plots 1,000,000 | 
Yam plots 226,000 a 


Trenches of maniac 3,000,000 
Cultivated acres 2,290,000 


@t- 
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Far the greater part of the Spanish pro@nce, in 1789, was stil! 
a wilderness. At that time they had only 24 sugar works. Their 
chief-business was hunting wild cattle in the plains. About 11,000 
head of horned cattle were annually furnished to thé French co ony, 
besides great numbers of horses and mules. Immense quantiues 
of hides were also exported. 

Rivers, Lakes, Bays, Cafes, &%c.} The river Yuna, or Yane. 
flows upwards of 70 miles through the valley of Vega Real, in an 
I. S. 1s. direction, and empties into the bay of Samanae It is navi- 
gable, 13 leagues, to Cotuy. 

The Monte Christi, or the Yaqui, heads fear the Yuna; and 
runs W. N. W. about the same distance, to the bay of Monte 
Christi. 

The Ozama runsina S. S. E. direction and empties below St. 
Domingo. It is navigable about 30 miles, and rolls a large volume 
of water to the sea. For a league it is 24 fect deep, and its banks 
are 20 feet high. Over a rock at the mouth the depth is but 18 
feet. Its water is ofa red color, and the Isabella is its largest 
tributary. . 

The Nieva ox Neybe pursues a course E. of S. to Ocoa bay. and 
is one of the longest rivers on the islaftd. The Bite, or the Bite of 
Leogane, is a very large bay, at the W. end of the island, setting 
up between cape Maria, onthe S. and cape Nicholas. or the Mole, 
on the N. These capes are 40 leagues apart, and the depth of the 
bay from the former is not less than 50 Jeagues. The other rivers 
of note are the Haina and Nigua. These rivers abound with alli 
gators, andturtle. Theis courses are short; they are se|dom bav- 
igable to any distance, and liable to sudden rise. 

There is a curious galt lake in the island, near the S. part of the 
line of demarkation, 22 miles in circuit, in which are lizards, alli- 
gators, land tortoises, of large size. The water is deep, clear, bit- 
ter, salt, and of a disagreeable smell. 

Samana bay sets up at the E. end of the island between cape Sa- 
mana, on the N. and cape Raphzel, onthe S. These capesare/ 
leagues apart. The bay is 20 leagues long, and, on an average, 5 
broad. A breaker sets up from the S. side nearly across the bay; 
and terminates in a rock, called the Rebels, only 800 fathoms from 
point Bannister, on the N. shore. The passage is very deep, avd 
the bay within affords shelter to any number of vessels. A Jargt 
triangular bay lies N. of the peninsula of Samana, betwegn cape 
Cabran and old cape Francois. Ocoa bay, near the middle o! 
the island, on the S. side puts up between capes Beata and La 
Catalina. 

The peninsula of Tiburon, on the southern side of the Bite, com- 
mences at Port au Prince, and runs westward about 150 miles. It 
widens in the W.; but, in the E. is every where narrow. 
peninsula of the Mole reaches 90 miles, and is much broader. The 
southeastern part of the island is a broad peninsula, between St 
mana bay and the Cari®vean sea, reaching from the Ozama to ce* 
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Engano. 139 miles. The peninsula of Samana extends 40 miles 
from: E. to W. and is narrow. 

There is an unusual number oPremapiable capes on the island. 
The Mole isa high bluff inthe N. W. Thence eastward are cape 
Francois, point Isabella, old cape Frangeis, cape Cabran, cape Sa- 
mana, cape Raphael, cape Engano, cape Espada, La Catalina, cape 
Beata, point Abacou, cape Tiburon, cape Donna Maria, cape St, 
Marc, in the Bite, and cape Foux; the S. W. corner of the N. pe- 
Ninsula. : 

Mountains.) There is an elevated groupe of mountains in the 
centre. called Cidus. It commences at cape Foux. in the N. W. 
and pursues a S. E. direction across the island, terminzting near 
cape Espida. Three summits near the middle of the range, 
are sald to be about 1000 fathoms above the sea. A western spur 
from the principal range ends at cape St. Marc, and has only a 
moderate elevation. A chain inthe N? E. called Monte Christi, 
commences at the bay of the same name, and terminates at the bay 
of Samana. 

Immense forests cover the mountains, particularly i in the Spanish 
province. The mahogany, the cedar; the guaiacum. the bitter ash, 
and the fustic, here flourish and die unmolested. In some places 
are vast groves of the thatch palm, a.tree of singular beauty. Sev- 
eral varieties of the cactus, the indigo plant, and a SPECies | of red 
cotton, grow wild in the thickets. 

Mines.) Gold mines were wrought for a length of time by the 
Spaniards. When these were exhausted, which happened about 
the year 1530, the colony was deserted of most of ils inhabitants, 
and never afterwards fourished. There are two sulphur springs 
in the island. 

Ta the French part of the island are mines of iron and silver. 


JAMAICA. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT, DIVISIONS, HISTORY, RELIGION, 
GOVERNMENT, REVENUES, POPULATION, CHIEF TOWNS, 
CLIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AGRICUL- 
TURE, RIVERS, CAPES, MOUNTAINS, FORESTS, &c, MINES, 
MINERAL SPRINGS, ISLAND|, &c. 


Siraaiien and Extent. } JAMAICA lies between lat. 17 40 and 
18 30 N.; and between lon. 76 18 and 79 57 W. Its length from 
Point Morant, i in the E. to South Negril, in the W. is 170 miles ; 
its greatest breadth is 60. ‘The number of square miles is esti- 
mated by Edwards at 6000; or 3,840,000 acres; but a great paré 
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consisting of high mountains, the surface of which comprises far 
more land than the base, he allogy on that account one-sixteenth 
more, or 240.000 acres: making a total of 4,080,000. Of these, 
1.907,589 had been located by grants of the crown. in 1789. 
Jamaica is 30 leagues from Cuba; 40 from St. Domingo, and 
180 from the Musquito shore. 
Divisions. The island is divided as follows: 


Counties. Situation, Towns. ° Parishes. Villages. 
Cornwall Jn the west 3 5 6 
Middlesex Inthe middle l 8 «43 
Surry On the east 2 7 8 
Total 6 20 27 


History.) The aborigines of the island called it Jamaica, and Co- 
lumbus preserved the name. | _ 

He discovered it on his second voyage, on the 5th of May. 1494, 
and marked it out as an estate for his family. Ia 1503. on his 4th 
voyage. he was shipwrecked on the N. coast, and for 8 months 
suffered many hardships. At length he was relieved and taken off 
in a private vesscl, fitted out at Hispaniola. The property and yovern- 
ment of the island was soon after granted, by the king of Spain, to 
his family ; and his son Diego removed hither and built St. Jago. 
Admiral Shirley, in January, 1597, invaded the island and plunder- 
edit. About 40 ycars afterwards, it was again plundered by a party 
_ of English, under Col. Jackson. In May, 1695, an English expedi- 
tion, under Penn and Venables, conquered the whole island. Ever 
since that time it has been in possession of the English. The run 
away negroes had become so numerous and powerful in 1738, that 
"governor Trelawney thought it necessary to make a treaty with them, 
and assign them a considerable tract of land. 

The aborigines of the island, were early destroyed by the Span- 

iards. 
" Religion.) The bishop of- London claims this, and the other 
British West-Indies, as a part of his diocese ; but his jurisdiction is 
renounced and barred by the laws of Jamaica. The governor, as 
head of the provincial church, inducts into the various rectories ; 
and is likewise vested with the power of suspending disorderly clergy- 
men. The 20 parishes contain 18 churehes and chapels. Each 
parish is provided with a rector, and -other church officers. There 
are 4 Moravian, 3 Baptist, and 6 Mcthodist missionaries in the island. 
The missionaries have been heretofore much harassed by the Colon- 
ial Assembly ; which has, however, of late relaxed its rigid opposi ° 
tion. The number of members in the Methodist society is 3207, of 
whom upwards of 500 were added during the year 1816. 

Government.) The captaingeneral of the island is usually s 
nobleman of high rank, and is appointed by the crown. His stated 
salary is 5000/.; but the perquisites are very great. The whole is 
not less 10,000/, sterling. The legislature obnsists of a council ¢ 
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12, nominated by the crown, and holding their places during life ; 
and of a house of assembly, 43 in number, elected by the freeholders. 
The parishes of Kingston, St. Jago, and Port Royal send each 3, 
and the other 17 parishes 2 each. A member must have a freehold 
in the island of 300/. per annum, or a personal estate of 3000/.; and 
an elector a freehold of 10/. per annum. A bill becomes a law, as 
soon as the governor’s assent is obtained, If the royal disapproba- 
tion is afterwards officially signified, it ceases to be valid. ‘The gov- 
ernor is chancellor of the island ; and sole ordinary for the probate 
of wills and granting letters of administration. He is also a high 
court of appeals in all capital cases, and has the sole power of par- 
doning. The governor and council constitute a similar court in 
civil cases, where the matter in dispute exceeds 300/. ; and likewise 
a courtof errors. The supreme court, for the whole island, consists 
ofa chief justice, and 4 puisne judges. All these are kept at St. Jago. 
Other important offices are those of register in chancery, receiver 
general, treasurer, naval officer, and collector for the port of King- 
ston. Most of these offices are held primarily as sinecures, by pen- 
sioners of the crown in England ; and are executed by their depu- 
ties in Jamaica. Notless than 30,0002, is annually remitted by the 
various subordinates to their principals. 

Revenues.) The revenues of the island consist of a perpetual rev- 
enue according to the law of 1728, amounting to 12,000/. of which 
g000/. are appropriated ; and of annual funds, provided by the legis- - 
lature, amounting to 70,000/. of which about 40,000/. is a provision 
for the troops stationed on the island. The contingent expenses, 
exclusive of the appropriations, in 1788, exceeded 75,0001. The 
estimated value of all the property in the island, in 1787, was as 
follows : 


Plantations and their stock £ 25,000,000 
Slaves at 50/. per head 12,500,000 
Property in towns and in vessels 1,500,000 


Sterling £39,000,000 
Population.) The estimates of the population of Jamaica, in 1787, 
and in 1811,.are as follows : 


1787. 1811. 
Whites 30,000 | 40,000 
Maroons : 1,400 
Free negroes 10,000 350,000 
Slaves 250,000 
Total 291,400 $90,000 


The number of whites, in 1811, we believe not to be overrated, as 
the great increase in the commerce of the island has lately occasion- 
ed a considerable emigration from Great Britain. The number of 
blacks of all descriptions was estimated, in 1800, at 300,000. The 
prospect of the abolition of the slave trade occasioned, for several 
years, a prodigious increase in the annual importation of slaves. 
‘he present number of blacks, of ail descriptions, must be at least 
as great as we have stated it. 
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‘The number of regular troops in the island is always considerable. 
The militia are computed at 8000. A respectable naval force is 
usually on the coast. 

Chief Towns.) Sr. Jaco, St. Jaco pe LA VeGa, or Spanise- 
Toww, stands on the river Cobre, 6 miles from its entrance into 
Port Royal bay. In 1788 it contained between 5 and 600 houses, 
and 5000 inhabitants. The palace of the governor general is a 
superb edifice. 

Kixosrox lics on the N. side of a beautiful harbor, opening into 
Port Royal bay, about 20 miles S. of E. from St. Jago. t was found- 
ed in 1693, when repeated desolations, by earthquakes and fire, had 
driven the inhabitants from Port Royal. It contained, in 1788, 
1655 houses, beside negro huts and ware houscs; and 6,539 whites, 
3280 free blacks, and 16,659 slaves; in all 26,478. Many of the 
houses are magnificent, and the markets are excellent. Since the 
surrounding country has been cleared of Wood, the town has been 
very healthy. 

MontTEGo Bay, in Cornwall, in the N. W. is an opulent, ffour- 
ishing town, and in 1788 contained 225 houses, of which 33 were 
capital warehouses. 

Port Roya stands near the extremity of a peninsula, which 
bounds Port Royal bay, on the S. E. Jt is about !0 miles S. from 
Kingston ; ; and, after St. Jago, is the oldest town inthe island = It 
contains about 200 houses, a royal navy yard, the navy hospital, and 
barracks for a regiment of soldiers. The fortifications are k-pt 
in excellent order, and are among the strongest in the British 
dominions. 

Savannwa-La-Mar, in the S. W. contains about 60 houses. 

FaLmMouTH is a very flourishing town in the N. W. 

Climate.] The climate of the coast is hot and sultry, with little 
variation from January to December. This is particularly true of 
the south coast, where the average temperature, from June to No- 
vember, inclusive, is 80°, and but little cooler in the other six montbs. 
On the tops of the mountains the gencral state of the thermometer is 
from 55° to 65°. It has been observed as low as 44°. 

Face of the Country.) Inthe north of the island, the country, at 
a small distance from the shore, rises into hills, which are more re- 
markable for their beauty than boldness ; being all of gentle acclivity, 
and commonly separated from each other by spacious vales, and 
romantic inequalities ; but they are seldom craggy, nor is the transi- 
tion from the hills to the vallies oftentimes abrupt. In general the 
hand of nature has rounded every hill, towards the top, with singular 
felicity. This part of the island is well watered, and presents a vivid 
and delightful verdure. In the south the cliffs are rough and pre- 
cipitous. The narrow vallies between, however, are susceptible of 
fertility ; and at the foot of the lower range of hills lie vast plains or 
savannas, bounded only by the ocean, and displaying all the pride of 
the richest cultivation. . 

Soil and Agriculture.] The number of acres in the island has 
already been mentioncd, as amounting to 4,080,000. Of these only 
1,907,589 had becn located in December, 1791. Even all of this 
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is not improved. The lands in cultivation were then distributed 
nearly as follows: 


767 sugar plantations, averaging 900 acres cach 690,000 
1000 pens, or breeding and grazing farms, at700 each 700,000 
Plantations of cottan, coffee, pimento, ginger, &c. 350,000 

1,740,000 


Edwards supposes that the remaining acres amounting to 2,340,000 
are chiefly unfit for cultivation; not merely on account of the bar- 
renness of the soil, but principally on account of its mountainous 
situation. Indeed, almost all of the waste land is represented by him, 
as covered by arich, strong growth of timber. The land actually 
cultivated has a deep and very fertile soil. Sugar isthe capital ob- 
ject of agriculture. T'wo thirds of each plantation are usually re- 
served for timber, fire wood, and pasturage. Unfortunately, the 
planters pay but little attention to manuring their lands, or to a judi- 
cious rotation of crops. Raising cattle is the object of next impor- 
tance, and after these indigo, coffee, cotton, pimento, and ginger. 
There is nuw a number of cinnamon plantations on the island. 
Maize is cultivated to a considerable extent, and yields two crops 
in a year of from 15 to 40 bushels the acre. Guinea corn produces 
but one crop. It is sowed in September, and reaped in January, 
and yields from 30 to 60 bushels. Various kinds of calavances, a 
species of pea, are cultivated ; and asmall quantity of rice. Guinee 
grass isa most valuable vegetable. It thrives in some of the most 
rocky parts of the island, bestowing fertility on lands otherwise in- 
capable of cultivation. Most of the breeding and grazing farms 
have originated from its introduction, which happened about 60 years 
ago, and the cattle raised on it are equal to thosc inthe English 
markets. Scotch grass is an aquatic plant, grows to the height of 5 
or 6 feet, with long succulent joints, and is of very quick vegetation, 
No other species of grass is cqually prolific. From a single acre 
5 horses may be maintained a whole year, allowing 56 pounds of grass 
a day toeach. Cabbages, lettuce, carrots, turnips, parsnips, arti- 
chokes, kidney beans, peas, asparagus, and various other European 
herbs are in the utmost abundance. The indigenous vegetables 
are chocho, ocra, Lima bean, Indian kale, plantain, banana, yam, 
calalue, (a species of spinach,) eddoes, cassava, and sweet potatoe. 

Rivers.|_ Black river is the deepest and largest in Jamaica. It 
runs southwardly,is navigable for flat bottomed boats and canoes 
about 30 miles, and emptics about 20 W. of Pedro dluff, in the S. W. 
part of the island. . 

The Coke is a small river, running by Spanishtown. 

The Rio Bueno is on the north side of the island. 

Cafies, Mountains, Forests, &c.} Point Morant, or East Capo 
is the eastern extremity of Jamaica in lon. 76 10 W. and is the 
usual point of departure for ships bound through the windward pas- 
sage. Portland Point isthe most southern cape; and South-Negril 
the most western. . 

A ridge of lofty mountains, called the Blue mountains, traverses 
the island from E.to W. The mainridge is considerably nearest 
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the southern shore, and its southern front is generally rough and 
craggy. The descent on tbe northern side, is more easy and grad- 
ual. Several lower ridges, parallel! with the principal one, lie on the 
S. side of it; the summits of which are more round and smooth. The 
Blue mountain Peak, in the main ridge, 1s 7451 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

Numerous groves of pimento are found every where on the hills, 
on the N. side of the island. The mountains are, in general, cover- 
ed with excellent timber, such as lignumvitz, dog wood, iron wood, 
Pigeon wood, green heart, braziletto, and bully tree; most of which 
are so heavy as to sink in water. Of softer kinds for boards and 
shingics the species are innumerable. There are many beautiful 
varieties calculated for cabinet work, among others the bread nut, 
wild lemon, and mahogany. 

Perhaps no country in the world affords so rich a variety of ex- 
cellent fruits, indigenous and exotic. The azana or pine apple, 
tamarind, papaw, guava, two species of sweet sop, cashew apple, 
Custard apple, cocoa nut, star apple, grenadilla, avocado pear, hog 
plum, and its varieties, pindal nut, nesbury, mammee, Mammee sa- 
pota, Spanish gooseberry, and prickly pear, are all indigenous. ‘The 
Orange (Seville and China,) the lemon, lime, shaddoc and its nu- 
merous species, the vine, melon, fig, and pomegranate, were probably 
introduced by the Spaniards. The peach, strawberry, rose apple, 
and genip, are also cultivated. ‘The apple does not attain to great 
perfection except on the highest mountains. 

Mines.) The Spaniards are said to have opened mines of silver 
and copjer ; but none are now wrought. A lead mine, of consid- 
erable value, was wrought some years since in the parish of St. 
Andrew, but the high price of labor compelled the proprietors to 
relinquish it. 

Mineral Springs.) The most important mineral spring is 
that in the parish of St. Thomas, in a village called Bath. The 
water flows out of a rocky mountain, abouta mile distant. Its 
temperature is 123° of Fahrenheit. The water is sulphureous, 
and has been used with great advantage in that dreadful disease of 
the climate, the dry delly ache. There are other springs, both sal- 
phureous = chalybeate, in various parts of the country. 

Islands, tc.) The island of Great Cayman is equidistant from 
Jamaica and Cuba, and 55 leagues from each. It is inhabited by 
descendants of the old buccaneers, about 160 in number. Their 
chief business is piloting, and fishing for turtle. The soil is good, 
and the climate healthy. 

The twe Little Caymans, N. E. of this, are not inhabited. 

Pedro shoals, or the Bivora bank, lie S. of the western half of 
Jamaica, extending upwards of 30 leagues from E.to W. The 
Ciscabel is a rock at the W. end ; Pedro keys are near the middle ; 
and the Portland rock, at the E. end, is 10 leagues S. of Port- 
Jand point. ; | 
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PORTO RICO. 


PORTO RICO is situated between lat. 17 54 and 18°30 N. 
and between lon. 65 30 and 67° 45. W. Itis 115 miles long from E. 
to W. and hasa mean breadth of 36 3 containing about 4140 square 
miles. Its shape is nearly that of a paralellogram. ° 

Columbus gave the Island its present name of Porto, or Puerto 
Rico. The natives called it Boriguen. 

The island was discovered by Columbus on his second voyage, 
in 1493. Juan Ponce explored it in 1508, and effected a settle- 
ment in 1510, Within a few years the island was subdued, and 
the natives soon became extinct. Ponce founded the town of St. 
Juan de Porto Rico, in 1514. The earl of CumBerland took and 
plundered the island in 1597, but it was soon given up. The Dutch 
plundered the capital in 1615; and the English made an unsuc- 
cessful attack on the island, in 1797. 

Porto Rico is a captaingeneralship. Originally, with Cuba, it 
‘was a part of the viceroyalty of Mexico; then it was attached to 
the government of Cuba; and finally made a distinct province. 

The number of inhabitants, in 1778, was 80,660. In 1795, the 
population received a large accession from St. Domingo, most of the 
Spanish inhabitants of that island removing hither. It is now esti- 
mated at 200,000. 

St. Juan pz Porto Rico, the capital, ison the N. side, about 
15 leagues W. from cape St. Juan. It stands on a small island, in 
@ spacious bay, and is connected with the main land by a causeway 
of considerable length. The harbor is spacious and safe, and ad- 
mits vessels of any burden. The entrance is less than halfa mile 
wide. The town is large and well built, and is the see of a bishop. 
It stands near the head of the harbor on the E. side, and contains 
about 30,000 inhabitants. The fortifications are strong and com- 
manding. It was long the chief seat of the English contraband 
trade, and is considerably populous. The town is surrounded by 
three walls. 

Hurricanes are not unfrequent. That of !742, was remarkably 
destructive. Thecountry is pleasantly diversified with hills and 
vallies. The soil is generally fertile. In 1778, there were on the 
island 5861 plantations and farms of every description. These were 
then stocked with 23,195 horses, 1515 mules, 77,384 horned cattle, 
and 49,958 sheep and swine. The produce for that year was 2737 
quintals of sugar, 1163 of cotton, 19,556 of rice, 15,216 of maize, 
7458 of tobacco, and 9860 of molasses. 

The farms are well stocked with poultry, and the woods abound 
with parrots and wild pigeons. 

Cape St. Juan is the N. E. extremity of the island, cape Mala the 
S. E. and cape Roxa the S. W. Cape St. Francis is the termina- 
tion of a promontory on the W. end not far from the N. side, and 
point Bruquen the N. W. extremity of the island. 
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CARIBBEAN ISLANDS. 


THIS range extends from lat.9 SO to 18 45. N.; and from Ion. 
59 331065 20 W. The form of the range ts the arc of a circle, 
commencing at Trinidad, the most southern ; and bending N. E. 
and then N. W. to Bieque. or Crvb island, the most western. 

The Atlantic ison the E and the Caribbean sea on the W. The 
Mosquito shore. the western cost of the Caribbean sea. lies 500 
Jeagues W. of the middle of the ranre. The Cape Verd islands, 
on the African coast, lic 35 degrees of longitude, or 780 leagues 
to the eastward, in the same parallels. 

These islands have already been mentioned, as consisting of 2 
groupes; the Leeward islande in the N. ; and the Windward islands 
in the S. 

The earliest inhabitants of this numerous groupe were Arrow- 
auks; tribes of the same nation, which occupied the Greater An- 
tilles. Ata period, however, long before the discovery of Amer- 
ica, this peaceful nation had been chiefly exterminated by the Ca- 
raibes, Caribs, or Caribbees, a warlike and ferocious people from 
the continent. Rochefort conjectures that they came from Florida, 
but this is clearly a mistake ; for, in the first place, the remoteness 
of that country, and the difficulty of the voyage, render it wholly 
improbable; and in the next place, the identity of name and lan- 
guage,and their own traditions, prove that they came from South- 
America. The coast of the continent, between the Amazon and 
Oronoko has long been possessed by Caraibes. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh found them in Spanish Guiana, near the Oronoko if 1595 ; and 
Depons says, that they still oecupy all the coast of that province. 
Bancroft, in 1769, says that they then possessed all the coast of 
Dutch Guiana, which the Dutch had not occupied. Raleigh also 
says, that they spoke the same language with the Caraibes of Domi- 
nica. The Caraibes of the islands, according to Edwards, also de- 
clared that their fathers came from Guiana, and exterminated the an- 
cient inhabitants ; but took possession of their women and their 
Janda. 

The Caraiébes, therefore, must be considered, like the Mexicans, 
ps one of the great nations of the continent. 

The Caraibes of these islands lived in villages that had the ap- 
‘pearance ofa Europeap encampment. Their cabins were built of 
poles fixed circularly in the ground, and drawn to a point at the top. 
They were then covered with the leaves of the palm tree. In the 
centre of each village was a building larger than the rest, which 
served as a public hall, or state house; wherein the men, excluding 
the women, had their meals in common. These halls were also the 
theatres, where their young men were animated to emulation, and 
trained to martial enterprise by the renown of their warriors, and the 
harangues of their orators. 
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Though not as tall asthe generality of Europeans, their frames 
were robust and muscular; their limbs flexible and active; and 
their cyes possessed a penetrating quickness and wildness, that 
seemed an emanation froma fierce and martial spirit. Their nat- 
ural complexion was that of a Spanish olive. Their hair was uni- 
forrly of a shining*black, straight and coarse. They dressed it daily 
with care, and decorated their heads with feathers of various colors, 
The incipient beard was always carefully eradicated. They hada 
strange practice of altering the natural form of the head in infancy. 
On the birth of a child, its tender an@ flexible skull was confined be- 
tween two small pieces of wood, applied before and behind, and firm- 
ly bound together on each side. This elevated the forehead, and 
occasioned it and the back part of the skull, to resemble two sides 
of a square. Both sexes painted their faces and bodies with arnotto, 
so as entirely to conceal the natural olive under a surface of crimson. 
They disfigured their chceks with deep incisions, and hideous scars, 
which they stained black ; and painted black and white circles 
round their eyes. Some of them perforated the cartilage, that di- 
vides the nostrils, with a fish bone, a parrot’s feather, or a piece of 
tortoise shell ; and their warriors strung together, and wore on their 
arms and legs, the teeth of their enemies whom they had slain in 
battle. The women wore a buskin or half boot made of cotton on 
the small of the leg. In other respects both sexes went naked. 

They manufactured extensively a substantial cotton cloth, and stain- 
ed it of various colors, but most commonly red. Of this they made 
hammocks, or hanging beds ; both the name and invention of which 
Europe has berrowed of the Caraibcs. ‘Their vesscls of clay were 
baked in kilns, like the pottery of Europe ; and were thin, smooth, 
and handsome, Their baskets, of the fibres of the palmetto leaf, 
were singularly elegant ; and their bows, arrows, and other weapons 
had a neatness and polish, which the most skilful artist could with 
difficulty rival, It seems probable that here, as in South-America, 
there was no division of land, and only imperfect ideas of private 
property ; that cultivation was carried on by the joint labor of each 
separate community ; and the harvest deposited in a public granary, 
whence cach family received its proportion of the common stock. 

Polygamy universally prevailed. The women were treated as 
slaves ratherthan as companions. They sustained every specics of 
drudgery ; ground the maize, prepared the cassava, gathered in the 
cotton, and wove the Aammock ; nor were thcy allowed to eat in the 
presence of their husbands. Under these circumstances it is not 
wonderful, that they were less prolific than the women of Europe. 
This oppression of the female sex is undoubtedly to be ascribed 
chiefly to the -savage character of the tribe; but perhaps partly, 
also, to the facts, that when the original Arrowauks were extermi- 
nated, their women were preserved, and that in all their wars 
the captured females were reserved as wives for the con-uerors. 
Hence women were looked upon in some measure as prisoners and 
enemies. The nationis said even to have spoken two lancuares ; 
one common to both sexes, which retained many words of the prim- 
itive Arrowauk ; the other a lancuage only of the men, employed 
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in their public councils, and their martial addresses. This last was 
the proper Caribbean tongue. 

The education of their youth was intended chiefly to prepare 
them for battle. To draw the bow with unerrring skill, to wield the 
club with strength and dexterity, to swim with agility and boldness, 
to catch fish, and to build a cottage, were acquirements of indis- 
pensable necessity. But their capital instructions were lessons of 
prudence and fortitude; of courage in war; of contempt of dan- 
pert and death; and of implacable hatred towards the Arrowauks- 
On the birth of a male child, &% was immediately sprinkled with 
drops of his father’s blood. While a boy he witnessed the butch- 
ery of prisoners, partook of the horrid feast, and was often anointed 
with the fat. On the arrival of manhood he received from his 
father and others, in a public assembly, a series of long continued 
and cruel scourgings. The least symptom of weakness di 
him forever. If he rose superior to pain, and baffled the attempts of 
his persecutors, he received a new name, was pronounced a man, 
and ranked among the defenders of his country. Torments more 
excruciating ; stripes, burning, and suffocation, were the test for 
him who aspired to lead his countrymen to battle. In war the strict- 
est subordination was enforced; in peace the most absolute equal- 
ity prevailed, except that the old men had a kind of advisory 
authority. 

This education inspired lofty sentiments, and an abhorrence of 
slavery. It prompted them also to almost constant warfare abroad. 
They very frequently invaded the islands of the Arrowauks (the 
Greater Antilles) and brought home prisoners ; whom they reserved 
for food. The love of glory was their ruling passion Notwith- 
standing their practice of polygamy and the voluptuousness of their 
climate, an Insensibility to love was a characteristic of the Carai- 
hes. They despised all the manufactures of the Spaniards, except 
fire arms ; of these they felt and confessed the superiority to their 
own weapons. Among themselves they were peaceable; and to- 
wards each other faithful, friendly, and affectionate ; but all strang- 
ers were considered as enemies. 

On the birth of a first son, the father retired to his bed, and fasted 
with a strictness that often endangered life; but this ceremony was 
immediately followed by crunkenness and debauchery. On the 
death. of a relation they despoiled their hair; and when the master 
of a family died, she survivors, after burying the corpse in the centre 
of his own dwelling, with many demonstrations of unaffected grief, 

uitted the house altogether, and erected another in a distant sisua- 
tion. On the death of a hero, captives were sacrificed. 

They believed in a future state. To the souls of their heroes 
they allotted a sort of Mahometan. paradise. Cowards were doom- 
ed to everlasting banishment behind the mountains, to unremitting 
labor, and to captivity and servitude among the Arrowauks. They 
entertained an awful sense, (perplexed indeed and indistinct) of one 
great and universal cause; of a superior, wise, and invisible being 
of absolute and irresistible power. They admitted also the agency 
of subordinate divinitics, and supposed that each individual had his 
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own tutelary deity. Each cottage had its own dares and fenates ; 
and in each arustic altar was erected, composed of banana leaves and 
rushes, on which they occasionally placed their earliest fi uits. and the 
choicest of their viands, as peace offerings, through the mediation of 
their inferior deities, to incensed Omnipotence. Their devotions 
consisted less in the effusions of thankfulness, than in the depreca- 
tions of wrath ; for they regarded the Divine Being as infinite indeed 
in power, but severe in his justice, and inexorable, in his anger. 
This probably was owing to the tremendous irregularities of na- 
ture, so dreadfully frequent in their climate. They believed like- 
wise in demons and evil spirits, and offered them, by the hands of 
their doyez, or pretended magicians, sacrifice and worship: wound- 
ing themselves on such occasions with the teeth of the agonti. To 
these demons they ascribed the calamities of daily occurrence, and 
all the troubles, which hourly embitter life. 

A few remains of the nation are scattered over various parts of 
the Caribbean Archipelago. Bat in Spanish and Dutch Guiana they 
sull remain a formidable body, sufficiently numerous to repel the 
aggressions of the colonists, and possessing the proud independence, 
the invincible love of liberty, and the ferocious courage, which so 
strongly characterized their ancestors. 


LEEWARD ISLANDS. 


The islands thus denominated extend from lat. 15 15 to 18 45 
N.; and from lon. 60 55 to 65 20 W. On the S. Dominica is the 
most remote; on the E. Deseada; on the N. Anegada; and on the 
W. Bieque or Crab island. This last is only 3 leagues from Porto 
Rico, one of the Greater Antilles ; and Dominica is but 10 from 
Martinique, the most northern of the Windward islands. 

The Virgin islands, Anguilla, St. Martin’s, Saba, St. Eustatius, 
Barbuda, St. €hristopher’s, Nevis, Antigua, and Montserrat, all con- 
stitute a single colonial government, under a governor general. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


This is a small groupe lying E. of Porto Rico, between lat. 17 40 
and 18 45 N.; and between lon. 64 10 and 65 20 W. The ex- 
treme island on the N. and E. is Anegada; on the S. Santa Cruz; 
and on the W. Bieque. 

Ot these islands the Spaniards claim Bieque or Crab island, Ser- 
Y pent island, Great and Little Passage island, the Tropic keys, and 
several other small islands lying contiguous to Porto Rico. These 
islands are attached to the government of Porto Rico and are of no 
consequence. 

The following is a list of the other islands with their dependencies. 

Islands. Dependencies. 
Brass, Little Saba, Great St. James, Little St. 
1. St. Thomas James, and Bird islands. 
2. St. John Lavango, Cam, and Witch islands. 
3. Santa Cruz or St. Croix. 
YOL. 1. 94 
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These three islands belong to Denmark. 
4. Tortola Fer Van Dyke’s, Litle Van Dyke’s, Guano, 
Beef, and Thatch istancs. 
Anegada, Nicker, Prickly Pear, Mosquito, Cam- 
5. Virgin Gorda jae s, Dog, Fallen City, Round Rock, Ginger, 
Cooper’s, Salt, Peter’s, and Dead Chest islands. 

Tortola and Virgin Gorda with their dependencics belong to the 
English. 

Columbus Heiner these islands in 1493, and named them Las 
Virgines ov The Virgins. The Dutch buccaneers took possession 
of them in 1648, and were driven out by a stronger party of English 
buccaneers, in F666. The crown first constituted the English islands 
a distinct government in 1773. The first ussembly met at Tortola, 
Feb. 1, 1774. 

In 1817, the Moravians had 6 missionaries at Santa Cruz, and 2 
at St. Thomas. At the same period the Wesleyan methodists had 
3 missionaries at Tortola and Virgin Gorda, and 1792 members, 
of their society. 

These islands are many of them very dangerous to navigators. 
There is a basin, however, between Virgin Gorda, Tortola, and Se. 
Thomas, called Sir Francis Drake’s Bay, 7 leagues jong and 6 
broad ; in which ships may anchor, and be sheltered and landlocked 
from all winds. 

Tortota. This island is 15 miles long, and 6 broad, and but a 
short distance N. of St. John. The country is mountainous, bur 
under high cultivation. Itis one of the healthiest islands in the 
West-Indies, and has a large and safe harbor. Sandy Say and 
Road Town, are the two principal settlements, both well fortified. 
This is the most valuable of the Virgin islands, except Santa Cruz. 

Vixcin Gonna. The English call it Penniston, and corruptly 
Shanishtown. It is 8 miles E. of Tortola, and is 15 miles long, 
from S.W.to N. E. It is badly watered, and has few inhabitants. 
A mountain in the centre of the island is affirmed to contain a 
silver mine. -4negada, the largest of its dependencies, is low, and 
almost covered by water at high tides. 

The following isa list of the exports from Tortola and Virgin 
Gorda, and their dependencies, in 1787 : 


Sugar cwt. 79,203 
Rum galls. 21,417 
Molasses galls. 2,001 
Cotton Ibs. 289.077 
Dying woods (value) 46,651 2 6 
Other articles ( value) £.2,340 18 5 


The whole value of the exports of that year was £.166,959 12s. 6d. 
and the various articles were carried in 40 vessels, measuring 6516 
tons, employing 436 men. 

St. Tuomas. This island is 9 miles long from E. to W. and 3 
broad; and 12 leagues E. of Porto Rico. It has a safe and com- 
modious harbor, guarded by a single fort. The town lies W. of the 
harbor, is built chiefly on a single street, and has convenient ware- 
houses. Most of the houses are of brick, but of one story. It has 
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been & well known resort of smugglers. Sugar, tobacco, potatoes, 
millet, and maniac are the chief objects of cultivation. ‘The soil is 
sandy, and is badly watered. 

ST. Joun. This is 5 miles long and 1 broad, and 2 leagues E. 
S. E. of St. Thomas. It is well watered, and has a harbor, called 
Crawl Bay, the best between Antipua end Porto Rico. The soil 
is indiflerent, and the exports trifling. | 

Sata Cruz The French call it St. Croix. It is 30 miles 
Jong, and 9 broad ; and lies 21 leagues S. E. of cape Mala, in Porto 
Rico, and 12S. of St. John. Columbus discovered it. ‘The Span- 
tards, English, and Dutch were by turns masters of it for a long 
period. In 1651, it was bought for the knights of Malta, who sold 
it, in 1664, to the French West-India company ; and by them it 
was ceded to Denmark, in 1696. It is in a state of high cultiva- 
tion. Its population is estimated at 3000 whites and 30,000 ne- 
groes. The soil is very fertile. The annual produce of sugar has 
been from 30,000 to 40,000 hhds. and other West-India commodi- 
tles ip proportion. 


Imports. Exports. 
1809 £435.378 £84.964 
1810 422,033 89 949" 


SPANISH ISLANDS. Biegue or Crab island is 3 leagues from 
Porto Rico. Itis 14 miles in circumference, has a rich soil, and 
a good road forshipping on the S. Colzéra is of about equal size, 
lies 4 leagues N. of Bieque, half way betwcen Porto Rico and St. 
Thomas, and 5 leagues from each. Great Passage island is 12 
miles E. of Porto Rico, and between the other two. It is about 7 
miles long and 2 wide. Little Passage island is in its neiyhbor- 
hood. The 7repfiic keys are a collection of rocks, a litle W. of 
Great Passage island. 7 


ANGUILLA. 


Anguilla or Snake island was so called from its winding, tortuous 
shape. It is about 30 miles long, and 6 broad; and lies 25 leagues 
E. by 5S. of Virgin Gorda, and 50 from Porto Rico. The climate 
is healthy, and the inhabitants strong and vigorous. The exports, | 
in 1770, amounted to near 6000/, in sugar, rum, and cotton. Maize 
is cultvated extensively. 


ST. MARTIN’S. 


St. Martin’s is 15 miles long from S. W. to N. E.; 12 broad; 
and 5 S. of Anguilla. The Spaniards settled it early, but abandoned 
it in 1650. The French then took possession of the northern half ; 
and the Dutch of the southern. The English plundered the French 
division in 1689, and took possession of it in 1744, and of the whole 
island soon after the late subjugation of Holland. Tobacco is the 
chief article of cultivation. But the island is principally valuable on 
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account ofits salt pits. There isa good harbor at the N. W. end af 
the island. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


This is a small island, not more than 24 miles in circumference, 
and 5 leagues S. E. of St. Martin’s. It was first ‘peopled in 1648, 
by Poincy, the French governor of St. Christopher. Admiral 
Thornhill plundered it in 1689. It was not restored to France till 
1697. For along period after, it was a mere nest of privateers. 
France ceded it to Sweden, in 1785. -The population has greatly in- 
creased since that time. It is estimated at 30,000. The men are 
robust, but the women are feeble and indolent, and are usually at- 
tended by slaves to fan them, and keep off musquitoes and flies. The 
houses are made of wooed ; some are raised upon pillars so that the 
wind passes under them. The windows are mere openings in the 
sides, with windowshutters, or lattices. ‘The shores are dangerous, 
and cannot be approached without a good pilot. The only port is 
Le Carenage, on the west side, near which stands Gustavia, the sole 
town in the island. Le Carenage has excellent moorings, but ad- 
mits no vessels drawing over 9 feet water. Gustavia is a consid 
erable town inhabited by Swedes, English, French, Danes, Ameri- 
cans, and Jews. The planters are chiefly French. The bay of 
Colombicu is deeper, but has no town. The chiefexports are drugs, 
cotton, lignumvitez, and iron wood. Provisions are procured from 
the United States. 

- Hurricanes prevail from the middle of July, to the middle of Oc- 
tober. The natives live generally to old age, and are subject to but 
few diseases, The island is mountainous. The soil is indifferent. 
Only a small part of it is fit for cultivation. Cotton succeeds well, 
and is the chief object of agriculture. ‘Tobacco and cassava are also 
culuvated. Aloes hedges inclose the plantations, and are impene- 
trable. There is not a river, lake, or spring, inthe island Fresh 
water is procured fom cisterns, and when they fail, from St Chris- 
topher, at 12 livres perton. It abounds with valuable woods. The 
must in esteem are the iron wood, lignumvitz, aloes or soap tree, 
calebae, canapia, whose gum is an excellent cathartic, parotane, 
whose boughs take root and form a natural shelter, and the sea tree, 
whose boughs are plaited together and look as if they were glazed 
The forests abound with birds. It furnishes the neighboring islands 
with a peculiar kind of limestone. 

It is said that this island has been sold by Sweden to Russia, pos 
session to be given in December 1818." 


SABA. 


Saba is 12 miles in circumference, and 30 S. W. of St. Bartholo- 
mew. The Dutch long possessed it, but the English took it 0 
1781. The inhabitants are chiefly Dutch. It has no port. The 
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access to it is by a road cut out of the rock, by which only one man 
can mount at atime. The island is a delightful plain, producing 
necessaries for the inhabitants, and materials for several manufac- 
tures, the chief of which is aloes, They have scarcely any com- 
merce and little intercourse with the rest of the world. 


BARBUDA. 


Barbuda is 20 miles E. S. E. of St. Bartholomew, and is 20 miles 
long, and 12 broad. It was planted soon after the English settled 
St. Christopher. It belongs to the Codrington family, to which it 
produces 5000/. aycar. ‘he revenues arising from this island, and 
from several other plantations were bequeathed by a member of the 
Codrington family, to the society for propagating the gospel. The 
inhabitants, about 1500 in number, are employed chiefly in ayricul- 
ture. There is no harbor, but a well sheltered road on the west 
side. The land is low, but fertile. Maize, pepper, indigo, and 
fruits, with cattle and fowls, are the chief productions. There are 
various species of serpents, some of which are extremely venomous. 
Somoérera,a \ittle island, 20 leagues N. N. W. of Anguilla, is a de- 
pendency of Barbuda. 


ST. EUSTATIUS. © 


St. Eustatius is 4 leagues S. E. of Saba, and 3 N. W. of St. Chris- 
topher. It is a huge pyramidal rock, rising out of the waves, 29 
miles in circumference. The Dutch settled it about the year 1600. 
The English took itin 1665, and the French soon afterwards, who 
restored it to the Dutch,in 1667. The English retook it in 1689, 
and restored itin 1697; took it again in 1781, and restorcd it in 
1783. Itfellinto their hands again in 1809, and was restored in 
1814. It contains about 5000 whites, chiefly Dutch, and 15,000 
negroes. There is but one landing place, and that strongly fortified. 
Tobacco is the principal product, and after that sugar, Cattle and 
poultry are exported in considcrabie quantities. The sides of the 
mountain are laid out in plantations and settlements. The top is 
a plain of some extent, surrounded by woods. In the hands of the 
Dutch it was, for its size, one of the most productive islands in the 
‘West-Indies. The Wesleyan Methodists havea missionary on this 
island. os 


8T. CHRISTOPHER. 


This island is 20 leagues W.S. W. of Barbuda, is 42 miles in 
circuit, and contains 43,726 acrcs, or almost 70 square miles. Its 
Jength from S. E. to N. W.is 18 miles, and its common breadth 
about 4. The southeastern and much the smallest division is con- 
nected with the body of the island by a narrow isthmus, half a mile 


over. Itis divided into 9 parishes, and contains 4 towns. The na- 


tives called it Liamuga, or the Fertile island ; Columbus was so 
pleased with its appearance, that he called it after his own name 
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St. Christopher; and the sailors, by a well known abbreviation, cail 
it Ss. Artfs, Columbus discovercd it in 1493. It was first settled 
by the English in 1623. The French also attempted a setuement 
in 1625. In 1627, the two colenies divided the island. ‘The Span- 
ards invaded them both two years afterwards, and drove off te 
French anda part of the Enylish, both of whom resorted to Tortuya. 
‘The French drove the English out in 1664. ‘Vhey returned in 1667, 
and were driven out again in 1689. ‘he treacherous conduct on 
the part of the French, occasioned a war between the two nations. 
After 8 months possession, by the French, general Codrin;ton took 
the island, and transported all the French to Martinico and His- 
paniola. Halt ofthe island was restored to France, in 1697 ; but taken 
from them in 1702.) A French armament plundered it in 1705, but 
the whole was finally ceded to England in 1713, and the French 
possessions publicly sold for the bencfitof the English govern 
ment. A powerful French armament took the island alter a most 
gallant resistance in 1782, but it was restored the following ycar. 

The Caraibes lived on tricndly terms with the first colonists, and 
supplicd them with provisions. After the arrival of the French, the 
two colonies, pretending apprehensions of a conspiracy, fell upon 
them, and murdered about 120 of their stoutest men. “Phe young 
and handsome women were reserved as slaves and concubines. The 
rest ofthe savages withdrew to the neighboring islands, and spread 
the alarm. <A large body of them came over soon alter, and killed 
about 100 of the Europeans. hey then quitted this, and the neigh- 
boring small islands, and retired southward. 

This island contributes 1000/ currency towards the salary of the 
rovernor general. The council of the island consists of 12 mem 
bers, appointed by the crown. The president of the council, is 
licutenant governor, and acts as governor in absence of the gov- 
ernor genera:, The house of assembly consists of 24 members, 
chosen by the people. A member must have a freehold of 40 acres 
- of land, or a house worth 40/.a year; an elector, a freehold of 10. 
ayear. The supcrior court consists of a chief justice, with a salary 
of 600/. and 4 puisne judges. The pupulation, in 1791, was 4000 
whites, 26,000 slaves, and 300 fice blacks: in all 30,800. The 
militia consists of all white men, from 16 to 60, composing two 
regiments of foot, about 300 in each; and of a company of 
blacks. A small number of regular troops is now stationed on the 
island. In 1816, there were two Moravian and 4 Methodist mis- 
sionaries, and 3000 members of the Methodist society, in thi 
island. | 

Basscterre, the capital, is on the S. W. coast, at the mouth of a 
viver opening into a bay, called Basseterre road. It contains 800 
houses, and 3s defended by three batterics. Sandy point, also on 
the W. side, is defended by two batteries. Old road has from 5 to 
L5 fathoms. 

The produce of St. Christopher, in 1787, was exported in 200 
vessels, measuring 23155 tons, and employing 1590 men; and 
consisted of 235,528 cwt. 2 qrs. 12 lbs. of sugar, 334,609 galls. of 
rum, 8154 ef molasses, 518 Ibs. of indigo, 484,640 Ibs, of cotton, 
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dying wuods in value 5989/. ls. 6d. and other articles, in value 
33,456/. 19s. 4d.; making a total value of 510,014/. Os. 5d. In 
2809, the official value of the imports was £266,064 and of the ex- 
ports £132,845. 

The interior of the island consists of many rugged precipices and 
barren mountains. Near the shore, the country is level. Of the 
43,726 acres, 17,000 are devoted to sugdr, and 4000 to pasturage. 
Cotton. indigo, and provisions, occupy but little, probably not more 
than 2000 or 3000. The rest of the island is unfit for cultivation. 
The soil is better suited tothe production of sugar, than that of any 
of the West-Indics. It isa dark grey loam, light and porous, ap- 
parently the black, ferruginous pumice of the naturalists, incorporat- 
ed with a pure virgin mould. This rests ona stratum of gravel, 
from 8 to 12 inches dcep. Clay is found only at a considerable 
heighton the mountains. Particular spots have been known to yicld 
8000 Ibs. of Muscovado, (or 5 hhds. of 16 cwt. cach,) to the acre. 
A whole plantation has yielded 4 hhds. to the acre. The general 
average produce, for ascries of years, for the whole island was 
16,000 hhds.; which, as only half the cane land, or 8,500 acres, 
is cut annually, gives nearly 2 hhds. of 16 cwt. as the average 
acre crop for the island. ‘That of Jamaica, on the contrary, 
is not more than { ofa hhd. There are several rivers here, and 
the island is tolerably well watered. Mount Misery, the lofuest 
summit, rises 3711 feet above the level of the sea. It is evidently a 
decayed volcano. ‘Ihere is an immense crater on the top ; the bot- 
tom of which is nearly level, and has an extent of 50 acres, of which 
7 are covered with water. ‘The rest are clothed with high grass 
and trees, among which the mountain cabbage is conspicuous. 
The woods on the mountains are intabited by a small specics of 
monkey ; troops of which come down to devour the cancs, and do 
inconceivable mischict. 


NEVIS. 


“This beautiful little spot is nothing more than a single mountain, 
rising like a cone in an easy ascent from the sea; the circumference 
of its base not exceeding 24 miles. It is only 2} miles S. E. of St. 
Christopher. The island is divided into 5 parishes. Columbus call- 
ed it Mieves, or The Snows, probably from its resemblance to a 
mountain in Spain of thatname. It was settled by English emi- 
grants from St. Christopher, in 1628. The French took it in 1706, 
and restored itin 1713; retook it in 1782, and surrendered it the 
following year. The council consists of 7 members. The president 
acts as governor in the absence of the governor general. The house 
of assembly consists of 15 members, 3 from each parish. There is 
one court, consisting of a chief justice, and two assistants ; and also 
an office of registry of deeds. ‘I'he population consists of about 1000 
whites, and 10,000 negroes. All white men, not exempted by age 
or decrepitude, are enrolled in the railitia, among which there is a 
troop of 50 horse. The wcre 2 Methodist missionaries, and 142! 
members of the Methodist society on this island, in 1816. 
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The capital, Charlestown, is on the west side of the island. Here 
is the principal fortification. The commandant is appointed by the 
crown, and paid by the island. Indian Castle and New Castle are 
two other shipping places. 

The country is well watered, and the land in general fertile; ex- 
ecpta little near the summit, which answers tor yams and other 
veyctables. The soil is stony ; the best is a loose black mould, ona 
clay. The averaye produce of sugar is 1 hhd. of 16 cwt. per acre. 
There are about 8000-acres of cane land, of which half are cut an 
nually, and 4000 hhds. is the annual crop. The island was uo- 
doubtedly produced by a volcanic explosion ; for there is a crater 
near the summit still visible, which contains a hot spring, stronel+ 
impregnated with sulphur. Sulphur is frequently found in substance 
in the neighboring gullies and cavities of the earth. 


ANTIGUA. 


Antigua is 16 leagues E of Nevis, and 18 E. by S. of St. Christo- 
pher. It is 50 milesin circumference, and contains 59,838 acres, 
or 93! square miles, Itis divided into 6 parishes, and 11] districts, 
and contains 6 towns and villages. The natives called it Jamaica, 
a word in the Ianguaye of the ‘4rrowauks, signifying a country 
abounding in efirings ; but evidently of a different meaning in that 
of the Caraides, fur there is not a spring or rivulet of fresh water 
on the island. Columbus named it Santa Maria de la Antigua, aftet 
a church jn Seville. He discovered itin 1493. In 1632, it was first 
planted by a few English families. Charles IJ. granted it to lord 
Willoughby, in 1663. Three years afterwards, it was ravaged and 
plundered by a French armament from Martinico, cooperating with 
a body of Caraibes. It was resettled by the English from Barbadoes, 
in 1674, under Mr. Codrington, who was that year appointed got- 
ernor general of the then British Leeward islands. In 1710, the in 
habitants rose en masse, and put to death the governor general, a 
Mr. Park, who for 4 years and a half had acted the part of a Nero 
in this little domain. 

The governor general usually resides here. The council consists 
of 12 members, appointed by the crown. The president is governor 
in the absence of the governor general. The house of assembly 
consists of 25 members. The population, in 1774, consisted o 
2590 whites and 37,808 slaves, besides free negroes, In 1817, ac- 
cording to official returns there were 2102 whites, exclusive of the 
troops ; 2185 free blacks and people of color; and 31,452 slaves: 
total 35,739. The military establishment consists of 2 regiments 0 
infantry, 2 of foot militia, 1 squadron of dragoons, and 1 battalion 
of cavalry. 

The inhabitants of this island deserve great credit for their kind 
treatment of their slaves. They have for a long time permitted the 
Moravian missionaries to ;instruct them. The legislature was the 
first to come forward with laws meliorating their condition. There 
were in 1816, 5 Moravian, and 4 methodist missionaries, in Antigus: 
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and 3177 members in the Methodist connexion. Much has been 
recently done by the establishment of Sunday, and other schools un- 
der the patronage of the Church missionary society, for the moral 
improvement of the island. 

St. John’s, the capital, is built on an excellent harbor on the W. 
shore, The entrance is defended by fort James. It is the largest 
and most commercial town in the whole government. Parham on 
the N. side has a fine harbor, is regularly built, and fortified. Fal- 
mouth, on the S. side, has a good and well fortified harbor. Willough- 
by Bay, Old Road, and James Fort, are the names of the other villages. 

The produce of the island, in 1787, was exported in 233 vessels, 
measuring 28,663 tons, and manned by 2048 seamen ; and consisted 
of 284,526 cwt. I qr. 18 lbs. of sugar, 716,546 galls, of rum, 5910 of 
molasses, 26 Ibs. of indigo, 160,510 of cotton, dying woods in value 
4,142/. 6s. 6d. and other articles in value 48,006/. 10s. 3d.: making 
a total value of 592,596/. 158. 8d. In 1809 and-1i810, the official 
value of the imports and exports was as follows : 


Imports. Exports. 
In 1809 £198,121 £216,000 
1810 285,458 182,392 


The island is generally level. There are two kinds of soil; one 
a black mould, on a stratum of clay, naturally very rich and produc- 
tive, but injured by drought; the other a stiff clay, on a stratum of 
marl, and abounding with an uncradicable species of grass, which im- 
poverishes the land, and overpowers every other vegetable. Many 
estates, in consequence of this, have been necessarily converted to 
pasture, or entirely abandoned. Of the 59,838 acres, 34,000 are 
appropriated to sugar. A small part is unimprovablic, and some has 
been deserted. The rest is devoted to cotton, tobacco, and pasture. 
Only half of the cane land is cut annually. The average crop is about 
17,000 hhds. of 16 cwt.or 1 hhd. to the acre. In 1787, the quantity 
exported amounted to 17,883 hhds. 


MONTSERRAT. 


This is the most southern island under the governor general, and 
is 7 leagues S. E. of Nevis, and 8 S. W. by W. of Antigua. It is 
9 miles each way, and contains about 30,000 acres, or nearly 47 
square miles. It is divided into 4 districts. Columbus called it 
Montserrat, after a mountain of the same name in Spain. He dis- 
covered itin 1493. It was first settled by English emigrants fiom 
St. Christopher, in 1632. Tue French plundered it in 1712, and 
took it in 1782, but restored it the year following. : 

It pays 400/. as its part of the salary of the governor general. The 
council consists of 6 members; and the assembly of 8, two from 
each district. In 1648,there were 1COO white families on the island, 
constituung a militia of $60 cffective men. The population,in 1791, 
was 1300 whites, and 10,000 negroes. In 185, there were 1000 
‘whites, 250 people of color, and 9.500 slaves. The produce of 
Nevis and Montserrat united, in 1787, was exported in 122 vessels, 


measuring 10,287 tons, and manned by 904 seamen ; and consisted 
VOL, I. 95 
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of 110,284 cwt. O qr. 21 Ibs. of sugar, 289.076 gallons of rum, 1315 
of molasses, 140 Ibs. of indigo, 92,472 of cotton, dying woods ir 
walue, $52/. 7s. 6d. and other articles in value, 1363/. 3e. Sa.: 
making a total value of 214,141/. 16s. 8d. 

Almost two thirds of the island are mountainous or barren. Of 
the cultivated land, about 1000 acres are appropriated to sugar, 
2000 to cotton, 2000 to provisions, and 2000 to pasturage. The 
average crop for 4 years, 1784—1787, was 2737 hhds. of sugar cf 
16 cwt. 1107 puncheons of rum, and 275 bales of cotton. 


GUADALOUPE. 


Guadaloupe consists really of two islands, divided by a short and 
narrow channel called the Salt river. That part of the tsland, which 
lies N. E. of this channel is called Grande Terre, and is 14 leagues 
long, from S. E.to N. W. and 6 broad. The S. W. division is call- 
ed Basse Terre, and is 12 leagues long, from N. by W. to S. by E. 
and 10 broad, in the widest part. A promontory about 2 leagues 
wide reaches from the N. E. part of Basse Terre, about 3 leagues to- 
wards Grande Terre, and is only separated ky the Salt river. This 
channel opens on the N N. W. into a large bay, called the Grand 
Cul de Sac ; and, onthe S.S. E. into the Petit Cul de Sac. Its 
northern mouth Is 300 feet over; but in some places the breadth of 
the channel does not exceed 90. No vessels of more than 50 tons 
burthen can pass through it, though in various places there is suff- 
cient depth for ships of 500 tons. The channel is a clear, smooth 
stream above 2 leagues long. 

Columbus gave it its present name, from the resemblance of its 
mountains to those of Guadaloupe, in Spain. He discovered it in 
1493. The French first settled the island in 1635. The English 
took it in 1759, and restored it in 1763; retook it in 1794, and lost 
it in the latter part of the same year. In 1810, it again fell ito 
their hands. In 1813, the English gave it to Sweden. In 1814 
however, by the consent of Sweden, it was restored to France. 

It contained in 

3,825 whites 13,261 whites 

700} 325 free bl. $ 10,875 09) 1,382 free bl. $99,970 
6.725 slaves 85,327 slaves 
9,643 whites 13,466 whites 

nas? ; 41,140 avr B0,88 1788< 3,044 freebl. $ 101,97! 
85,461 slaves 

In 1807, according to an official statement published at Paris, the 
whole population of the island was 110,000. 

The white inhabitants are almost wholly of French descent. A 
few Caraibes stillremain on the island, but they have lost all the 
characteristics of their nation. 

Basse Terre is the name of a seaport on the S. W. coast, repulaily 
built and defended by a citadel. 

The exports from Guadaloupe to France, in the years 1767 and 
1775, were as follows: 


—= ™ 
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1767. 1775. 

quintals. quintals. 
Sugar 164,021 188,386 
Coffee 34,205 63,029 
Cotton 11,955 5,193 
Cacao 456 1,024 
Indigo 1,438, 
Ginger 1,884 ; 


Beside Campeachy wood, hides, confections, liqueurs, and ratifia, 
The value of the imperts and exports, in 1767 and 1788, was as fol- 
lows : 


Imports. Exports. 
1767 livres 4,523,884 7,103,838 
1788 francs 5,362,000 . 15,053,000 


A range of mountains runs from N. to S. through Basse Terre. 
The country E. of it is called Cafesterre. Thereis a sulphur moun- 
tain in Basse Terre of considerable height, which has various small 
craters, and is often on fire. The copayla balsam, milk shrub, mou- 
bane tree, corbary, cinnamon tree, aloes, sandal-wood, and the various 
tropical fruit trees, are found on the island, Old Fort poing is the 
S. cape of Basse Terre; and Gros Morne the N. W. Antigua 
Point is the N. W. cape of Grande Terre; .Vorth Point the N. E; 
and Point Chateau the S. E: 


DESEADA. 


This island is 12 miles N. E. from point Chateau, in Guadaloupe. 
It is 12 miles long, and 6 broad. As it was the first land made by 
Columbus, in his second voyage, he named it Deseada or the desired. 
land. The French call it Le Desirade. It is a very modern colony. 
In 1788, it contained 213 whites, 33 free blacks, and 619 slaves: to- 
tal865. There is no regular town. The soil is sandy, but yields 
some coffee and cotton. 


MARIGALANTE. 


Marigalante lies 5 leagues S. of Guadaloupe. It is of a circular 
form, 14 leagues in circumference. Célumbus named it after the 
ship in which he sailed. He discovered it in 1493. The French 
settled it in 1647. The Dutch took ittwice. The English took 
it also in!691, 1759, and in 1808. ‘The eastern coast is defended 
by high rocks. The western is flat, and the island generally 
fit for cultivation. There are 2 parishes. The principal town is in 
the S. and is defended by a fort called Basse Terre. Its annual pro- 
duce is stated at 1,000,000 Ibs. of sugar, 800,000 of coffee, and 
100,000 of cotton. 


DOMINICA, 


Dominica is 10 leagues S.S. E. of Old Fort Point, in Guadaloupe. 
It is 29 miles long, and 16 broad; and contains 186,436 acres, or 
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2914 square miles. Columbus called it Dominica, because he dis 
covered it on Sunday, November 3d, 1493. It was included, with 
many others, in the earl of Carlsle’s patent, dated June 2d, 1637. 
Various abortive attempts were made to settle it, by the English. 
By the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, England and France agreed 
that Dominica, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and Tobago should remain 
neutral, and in the unmolested possession of the Caraibes. In 1759, 
the English claimed the island. A number of French subjects bad 
previously planted it. In 1763, France ceded the island to England 
An expedition from Martinico conquered it ia 1778, but it was re 
stored in 1783. 

The governor has a salary of 1300/. sterling. The council con- 
sists of 12 members, and the house of assembly of 19. 

The population in 1788, consisted of 1236 whites, 445 free blacks, 
14.967 slaves, and 20 or SO families of Caraibes: making a total of 
about 16.800. In 3805. there were 1,594 whites, 2,822 people of 
color, and 22,083 slaves; in all 26.499 souls. 

Ruscau, the capital, is in the S. W.- part of the island, on a point of 
land, which has Woodbridge’s bay on the N. and Charlotteville bay 
onthe S. Itextends about half'a mile in length, from the hatter 0 
Roscau river, and a quarter ofa mile in breadth, containing, in 1788, 
500 houses besides negro cottages. Upwards of 500 houses were 
burnt by the French, in 1778. 

The white inhabitants of the island are more than half French, 
and are catholics In 1816, there were 710 members of the Metho- 
dist socicty, and | Methodist missionary on thisisland. The Caraiba 
are quiet and inoffensive, speak a language of their own, and a little 
French They kve chiefly by fishing and fowling, and are very ex- 
pert marksmen. They make beautiful baskets of silk grass, and of 
the bark of trees. 

The produce of the island, in 1787, was exported in 1632 vessels, 
measuring 18,126 tons, and manned by 1,814 men; and consisted 
of 71.302 cwt. I qr. and 21 Ibs. of sugar, 63,392 galls. of rum. 16,803 
of molasses, 1,194 cwt. 3 qr. 2 lbs. of cacao, 18,149 cwt. 3 qr. 6 lbs 
of coffee, 11.250 Ibs. of indigo, 970,816 Ibs. of cotton, 161 cwt. of 
ginger, and other articles in value 11,912/. 108. 9d. : making a total 
value of 302,987/. 15. The value of the imports and exports 
1809 and 1810, was as follows : 


- Imports. Exports. 
In 1809 315.584 £161,291 
1810 282,002 39,686 


The island contains many high and rugged mountains, interspers- 
ed with fine vallies. The soil, in the interior, is chiefly a light browa 
mould, which appears to have been washed from the mountains 
Near the coast it is a rich black native earth, well adapted to every 
kind of cuiture. The under stratum is in some parts a yellow brick 
clay, in others a stiff terrace, but generally stony. Coffce is the 
great object of agriculture. Jn favorable years the 1sland has pro 
duced 3,0U0.000 Ibs. There arc 200 coffee plantations, and only 5° 
of sugar. The island is well watered, and contains more than 9 
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fine rivers besides rivulets. Several of the mountains exhibit unex- 
tinguished volcanoes ; which frequently discharge vast quantities of 
burning sulphur. Various mineral springs are found among them. 
In some places the water is hot enough to boil an egg. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS, 


These lie between lat.9 30 and 1450 N. and between lon. 59 30 
and 62 W. Martinico is the most northern, Barbadoes the most 
eastern, and Trinidad the farthest S. and W. 


MARTINICO. 


_ Martinico lies 10 leagues S.S. E. of Point Cachacrou, in Domi- 
nica, and is 50 miles long, from N. W.toS. E.; generally about 16 
broad ; and 140 in circumference. It is divided into 28 parishes, 
and contains about as many towns and villages. The natives called 
_ the island Madanina. French emigrants from St. Christopher, set- 
tled it in 1635, and ina little while extirpated the natives. The En- 
glish took the island, in 1762, and restored it the following year ; 
retook it in 1794, and restored itin 1802. In 18lu it again fell into 
their hands, and in 1814, it was again restored to France. 

The population was in the year 

6,597 whites 11,619 whites 

u7 507free ieee CoVeee 764 2,892 freebl. } 85,779 
14,566 slaves J 71 268 slaves 
11,588 whites 10,603 whites 

177 2,524 free bl. $85,254 1788< 4.861 freebl. } 88,870 
71,142 slaves J 73,416 slaves 

In 1807, according to an official statement published at -Paris, 
the population was 86,000. 

Port Royat, the capital, is on the W. coast, ona large bay, 
forming one of the best harbors in the West Indies. The French 
ships of war in these seas always wintered here. The streets are 
Straight, and the houses well built. ‘The citadel cost 325,000/, 
sterling. 

St. PrgrRE, also on the W. coast, but farther N. isa port of entry, 
and the most commercial town in the island. It contains about 
2000 houses and 12,000 inhabitants. The houses are on a side hill, 
are all white, and make a beautiful appearance in the bay. The 
bay is of a circular shape, and easy of acccss, but unsafe in storms. 

The commerce of the island, in 1769 and 1788, wasas follows : 


Imports. Exports. 
1769 sterling £ 588.412 & 536,631 
1788 1,195,115 1,201,875 


Of the imports, in 1788, 763.9591. were from France, and 431,156/. 
other countries. ‘The exports of 1769 employed 202 vessels. 

The capital articles were 189,695 quintals of sugar, 68,518 of coffee, 
11,731 of cacao, 6048 of cotton, 2518 of cassia, 783 bhds. of rum, 
$07 of molasses, besides indigo, sweetmeats, chocolate, snuff, rope- 
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yarn, liqueurs, dying wood, and hides. A part of the imports were 
alway» scent to the Spanish Maine. 

The istand is very uneven, and intersected in all parts by bi 
locks, which are chicfly conical The soil is generally very gov. 
Tobacco and cotton were at first the objects of cultivation ; arnom 
ant indigo soon followed. Sugar was introduced in 1650, and cacas, 
in 1660, but it did not become general till 1684, when chocoiate be 
came a favorite drink in France. All the cacao trees died in 1713. 
and the coff-e tree was substituted a few years after. The wei 
known snuff, called \VWacouda, 1s made of tobacco, that grows ia th 
parish of A/acouba, in the N. E. corner of the island. The county 
is well watered ; some of the streanis are pure and sweet ; others 
are unfit for drinking ; and the inhabitants are obliged to depend 
on the clouds. The Galion, the largest river, is in the N. E 
There are three mountains that rise above the other hills. Moan 
Pelee, in the W. is the highest, and is obviously an exunguished 
volcano. ‘The lands in the neighborhood consist chiefly of pumke, 
in lumps, or powder. A small quantity of freestone 1s found; bx: 
blocks of lava are generally substituted. Lime is made of madre 
poresand sea shells. Point J/acouda is the N. E. cape, and Poi 
Sadines the southern. 


ST. LUCIA. 


St. Lucia lies 9 leagues S. of Martinico. It is 32 miles loag 
from N.to S.and 12 broad. There are 9 parishes; 8 on the w 
side, and but 1 on the E. The island was discovered on St. Lucia's 
day. The English first settled here about 1635. The Caraibes, 
in 1638, assisted by the French, drove them off. The French then 
settled it, but were all massacred by the Caraibes in 1654. Vartous 
unsuccessful attempts were afterwards made by both nations to plant 
it, but the natives retained it. In 1748, France and England agreed 
that it should remain neutral, and in the possession of the natives. 
The French, however, began to occupy it in 1756, and in 1763, & 
was ceded to France. The English took it in 1779, and restored t 
in 1783 ; retook it in 1794, and restored it in 1802. Early in the 
late war it agajp fell into their hands, and has never since been 
restored. | 

There is here an English governor, but we know not how the 
government is organized. 

The population of the island was in the year 


2,524 free pers. 2,397 whites 
1769 ¢ 10,270 slaves ‘ 12794 177642 1,050 freebl. $ 14,199 
10,752 slaves 


Little Carenage bay ison the W. side, and is the best harbor m 
allthe Caribbean islands. It is large and deep, has an excellent 
bottom, is free from worms, and is perfectly safe, even in burtt 
canes. Nature has here formed 3 careening places, which donot 
want a key, and require nogthing but a capstern to turn the keel 
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above ground. The exports, in !769, amounted to 112,000). sterl. 
The soil is generally good, and the climate healthy. The hills, in 
the E. are not so high as to intercept the sea breeze. Sugar, cotton, 
cacao, and coffee, are the produce. Two of the hills, being very 
round and steep, are called the Pin’s Heads, and were once vol- 
canoes. Gros Caf isthe N. cape of St. Lucia, and Moulacique 
Point the southern. 


ST. VINCENT. 


St. Vincent lies 8 leagues S. S. W. of St. Lucia; and is 24 miles 
long from N. toS. and 10 broad; containing about 84,000 acres, 
or 1314 square miles. It was discovered on St. Vincent’s day, 
January 22d, and was included in Willoughby’s government, in 
1672. The English made several unsuccessful atttempts to settle 
it. In 1685,a slave ship. from the Bite of Benin, in Africa, with 
a cargo of Mocoes negroes, was wrecked on Begquia, a little island, 
2 leagues south of St. Vincent. Thither they soon went over, and 
were made slaves by the Caraides. Finding their numbers in- 
crease, their masters came to a resolution to kill all the negro male 
children; on which the blacks rose in a body, and had the advan- 
tage. The Caraibes afterwards occupied the northern half of the 
island, and the blacks the southern. By the accession of runaway 
slaves from Barbadoes, the blacks became so numerous, that they 
drove the Caraibes into the northwest corner of the island. The 
French, from Martinico, in 1719, attacked the negroes, at the re- 
quest of the Indians, and were very roughly handled. The En- 
glish met with the same success, in 1723. In 1763, the number 
of the negroes amounted to 2000; while, of the Caraibes, there 
were only 100 families; and, in 1791, they were chiefly extinct. 
The island was ceded to England in 1763. The ministry then un- 
dertook to exterminate the blacks, but the military officers remon- 
strated, and the plan was given up. In 1773, a treaty of friend- 
ship was formed between his majesty and the chicfs of the ne- 
groes. In 1779, the island was taken by a body of troops from 
Martinico. The negroes assisted the invaders; but when the 
island was restored, in 1783, the government forgave them. 

The English part of the island ¢ncludes 23,605 acres, and is di- 
vided into 5 parishes. The blacks claim about as much. The 
rest is incapable of cultivation. The governor’s salary is 2000/. 
sterling. The council consists of 12 members, and the house of 
assembly of 17. The military force consisted, in 1791, of a regi- 
ment of infantry, a company of cavalry, a black corps, and 2 regi- 
ments of foot militia. The population in !788, amounted to 1450 
whites, and 11,853 negroes, exclusive of the independent blacks. 
These have long been called the Black Caraibes, partly because 
there was an actual intermixture, and principally because they 
adopted most of the Caraibean customs, particularly that of flatten- 
ing the forehead. There is here a noble botanic garden of 30 acres 
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in extent, containing all the native plants and a vast variety of 
exotics. 

There were in 1816, 3 Wesleyan Methodist missionaries, and 
2940 members of their society upon the island. The prospects of 
the mission are very encouraging. There are several small islands 
in the neighborhuod, some of them containing upwards of 1000 in- 
habitants which have no Christian teacher nor any public wor- 
ship. 

Kineacon, the capital, is buift on a bay, on the southwest coast, 
to which it gives name. There are 3 other villages. In 1780, the 
only church in the island was blown duwn. The produce of the 
island, in 1787, was exported in 122 vessels, measuring 12,636 
tons, and manned by 969 men; and consisted of 65,028 cwt. | qr 
and 27 lbs. of sugar, 88,266 galls. of rum, 9656 of molasses, 634 
cwt. 1 qr. and 5 lbs. of coffee, 761,880 lbs of cuotion, 143 cwt. O qe. 
24 Ibs. of cacao and other articles, in value 2,5912 11ls.; making a 
total value of 186,450/. 148. 8d. 

The country is very generally rugged and mountainous. Of 
the 84,000 acres in the island, about 47,000 are fit for cultivation, 
and sre improved by the English and the black Caraibes. The 
remaining 37,000 are unfit for agriculture. ‘The soil of the good 
land is a fine mould composed of sand and clay, and well fitted for 
sugar. The country is every where well watered. Tarratee Point 
is the north cape, and cape Rabishi the southern. 

Bequia island lies 2 leagues S. of St. Vincent, and contains 3709 
acres. It has a fine harbor called Admiralty bay. Union contains 
2150 acres; Canouane 1777; and Mustique 1203. About 1400 
negroes are employed in their cultivation. The little isles Pesis 
Martinique, Petit St. Vincent, Maillereau, and Balleseau also pro- 
duce a little cotton. 


BARBADOES. 


Barbadoes lies 28 leagues E. of St. Vincent, and 26 E.S. E. of 
St. Lucia; being the most eastern of all the West-Indies. It is 
21 miles long from N to S. and 14 broad, containing 1U6,470 acres, 
or about 166} square miles. Jt Is divided into 5 districts, and 11 
parishes, and contains 4 towns® It received its name from the 
Portuguese, who discovered it on their voyages to Brazil. An 
English ship, in 1605, took possession of it in the king's name. 
At that time the Caraibes had chiefly or wholly abandoned it. The 
first colony was planted in !1624,and Jamestown founded. In the 
civil wars the inhabitants took part with Charles I. They were 
however conquered, in 1651, by the parliamentary troops under 
Ayscue, and deprived of their government. 

The governor hasa salary of 2000/. sterling. The council con- 
sists of 12 members, and the house of assembly of 22. The gov- 
ernor and council constitute the court of chancery ; and the gow 
ernor sits with the council in their legislative capacity. In this 
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island the courts of grand sessions, common pleas, and exchequer, 
are distinct. 

Bavbadoes is said, in 1670, have hada population of 50,000 
whites, and 100,000 blacks. This is doubtless exaggerated, though 
the island was then far more populous than at present. The nura- 
ber of whites, in 1724, was 18,295; and of negroes, in 1753, 69,870. 
The population, in 1786, was 16,167 whites, 838 free blacks, and 
62,115 slaves ; total 79,120. The number of slaves, in 1792, was 
6 £,530, making an increase in 6 years of 2215 ; in which time 3970 
were imported ; so that the deaths in 6 years exceeded the births, 
by 1755, or 292} annually. 

According to returns made to parliament in 1811, the population 
consisted of 16,289 whites, 3392 people of color, and 62,258 slaves ; 
in all, 81,939 souls. 

The average amount of the taxes for 7 years, (1786—-1792) was 
95511. 5%. 8d. This was exclusive of the 4) per cent on all ex- 
ported produce, a most oppressive and impolitic regulation. This 
sum was raised by a capitation tax on Negpoes, a tax on sugar mills, 
houses, carriages, and imported wines. 

There is a college at Bridgetown, founded by Col. Codrington, 
the only one in the British West-Indies. It has not flourished. 

An alarming insurrection of the blacks broke out tn Barbadoes, 
in 1816, which was suppressed with the loss of many lives. It is 
worthy of remark, that very little has ever been done in Barbadoes 
towards the instruction of the negrocs. The efforts for this pur- 
pose have met in this island with morc than usual resistance. By 
the last returns there were only 54 persons, members of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist society, and one Methodist missionary. There 
were in 1816, two Moravian missionaries. 

Bridgetown, the capital, is in the southwest part of the island, 
at the head of Carlisle bay. This bay is a league and a half long, 
and a league broad, convenient and safe, but the rocks at the bot- 
tom are apt tocut the cables. It has numerous wharves for 
Joading and unloading, and is well defended by 4 forts. The 
streets are paved, and the houses lofty and well built. St. Michael’s 
church is-a noble edifice. The governor has a country villa | mile 
northeast of the town. The number of houses is about 1500, and 
of inhabitants, 12,000. The town has often been destroyed by 


- fires and hurricanes. The adjacent country is low and flat. A 


regular monthly packet plies between Barbadocs and England. 
Jamestown and Speightstown, both on the west coast, and Charles- 
foun or Ostines, are the names of the other three towns. 

The produce of the island, in 1787, was exported in 243 vessels, 
measuring 26,917 tons, and manned by 1942 men; and consisted 
of 137,766 cwt. Ogr. 16 lbs. of sugar, 415,489 galls. of rum, 13,489 
of molasses, 5561 cwt. 2 qrs. 18 Ibs. of ginger, 2,705,975 lbs. of 
cotton, 245 cwt. O qr. 5 lbs. of fustic, and other articles to the value 
of 46,124/. 7s. 1ld.; making a total of 539,605/. 14s, 10d. The 
official value of the imports and exports in 1809 and 1810, was as 
follows : : 

0) Pe 56 
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Imports. Exports. 
In 1809 £288.412 £450.7 60 
1810 311,400 £71,597 


This island has suffered most severely from hurricanes. That 
of October, 1730, destroyed 4326 lives, and property to tbe amount 
of 61,320,564 15%. sterling. Almost all the land is under culti- 
vation. The soil of the hills is achalky marl; that of the plains 
and low grounds a fine black mould, somewhat reddish in the shal- 
low parts; and thet near the sea generally sandy. No soil in the 
W est-Indies, except the prime lands of St. Christopher, is better 
adapted to the cane, than the black mould of Barbadoes. The Bar- 
budoes tar is a well known production of this island. High point 
is the north cape, and Fisher’s point the southern. Zhe Coblers 
are a collection of rocks, which flank the southeastern coast. 


( 


GRENADA. 


Grenada lies 20 leagues S. S. W. of St. Vincent, and 36 from 
cape Three points, in Venezuela. It is 24 miles long from S. 5- 
W.to N. N. E. and 12 broad; containing about 80,000 acres, oF 
1093 square’ miles. It is divided into 6 parishes; and Cariacou 
forms a seventh. Columbus named it after Grenada in Spain. 
He discovered it in 1498. Du Parquet, governor of Martinico, 
settled it in 1650. In a short time he contrived a quarrel with the 
natives, and completely exterminated them. The history of his 
campaign in Grenada, as given by his panegytist, Du Tertre, con- 
tains a series of fraud, treachery, cruelty, and murder, which would 
have gained him distinction among the heroes of La Vendee. la 
1655. Du Parquet sold the island to Count Cerillac; and he, some 
years alter, tothe French West-India company ; on the abolition 
of whose charter, in 1674, it became vested m the crown. The 
English took it in February, 1762. The French, under Count 
D’Estaing, retook it in 1779, and restored it in 1783. 

The colonial act of 1784. provides stipends of 390/. currency for 
5 clergymen, | for St. George, 3 for the remaining parishes. apd 
1 for Cariacou. ‘There are also valuable glebes in each parish. 
There are still a few Catholic clergy in the island. In 1816, there 
were 2 Wesleyan Methodist missionaries, aud 173 members of 
their society. ‘The governor is chancellor, ordinary, and vice 
admiral. His salary is 3200/. currency. The council consists 
12 members, and the house of assembly of 26. A freehold of 
50 acres, qualifies a representative, and one of 10 acres a voter. 
‘The governor and council compose a high court of errors and ap 
peals. ‘There is also a court of grand sessions, of common pleas: 
and of admira'ty. ‘The s/ave /aws of Grenada are honorable to its 
leyrislature. 

The population, in 1700, was 251 whites, and 525 blacks ; total 
776. ‘Thenumber of whites, in 177’, exceeded 1600; in 1777" 
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fell short of 1300, and the number of blacks at that time was stated 
at 35,000. The population, In 1785, was 1000 whites, and 23,926 
negroes. The number of free blacks, in 1787, was 1115. 
In 1805, there were 1100 whites, 820 people of color, and 20,000 
slaves. 

About 509 regular troops are maintained here, together with 3 
companies of king’s negroes, who served in the American war. 
In 1777, there were 5 regiments of militia, with a company of free 
blacks attached to each. 

St. George, the capital, formerly fort Royal, lies on a spacious 
bay, In the southwest part of the island. Its harbor is one of the 
best inthe West-Indies. The town is divided by a ridge running 
into the sea. The church is on the ridge, and nearer the promon- 
tory is an old fort large enough for a regiment. 

The produce of the island and its dependencies, in 1787, was ex- 
ported in 188 vessels, manned by 1824 men, and measuring 25,764 
tons ¢ and consisted of 175,548 cwt. O qr. and 9 Ibs. of sugar, 
670,390 galls. rum, 4300 molasses, 8812 cwt. 2 qrs. 4 Ibs. of coffee, 
2716 cwt. 3 qrs. 18 Ibs. of cacao, 2,062,427 lbs. of cotton. 2810 of 
indigo, and other articles in value 64,549/. Os. 3d. ; making a totul 
of 614,908/. 9s. 3d. | 

The country is mountainous, but no where inaccessible. It 
abounds with springs and rivulets. Of the 80,000 acres, 72,141 
paid taxes in 1776, and are therefore probably susceptible of culti- 
vation, yet the quantity actually cultivated has never exceeded 
50,002. Tothe north and east the soil is a brick mould, like that in 
Jamaica. In the west it is a rich biack mould, on a stratum of ycl- 
low clay. In the south itis poor, and of a reddish hue, and the same 
extends over a considerable part of the interior.. Ou the whole, the 
island is in a high degree fertile. In 1776, more than ) hogshead 
of sugar, of 16 cwt. was procured from the labor of each negro, old 
and young. engaged in the culture. The country abounds with 
rivulets. Point Laurent is the northwest cape, Levera point the 
northeast, and Salines point the south, 

Cariacou island lies § leagues N. N. E. of Grenada, contains 6913 
acres, has Hillsborough for its capital, is very fertile, and produces 
1,000,000 Ibs. of cotton, besides maize, yams, potatoes, and plantains. 
Tale Rhonde contains 500 acres, devoted to pasturagégand, cotton. 
These and a number of islets in the neighborhood are called The 
Grenadines. 

The Grenada bank is ashoal 5 leagucs west by south from point 
Salines, is nearly as large as Grenada, and has from 10 to 20 fath- 
oms. 


. TOBAGO. 


Tobago lies 30 leagues S. E. by E. of Grenada, and 42 S.S. W. 
of Barbadocs. It is 30 miles long from E.N. E. to W.S. W. and 
9 broad. Columbus discovered it in 1498, and called it Tobago. 
A small colony of Dutch first settled it, in 1632, and called it Vew 
Walcheren. The Spaniards and natives soon exterminated them. 


~~ 
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James, duke of Courland, about the year 1634, sent a colony thither, 
which planted itself on the west side, at Great Courland bay. On 
the death of the duke, in 1737, the island reverted to the king of 
England. In 1748, it was declared neutral by England and France; 
and, in 1763, yiclded tothe former. It was taken by France, in 
1781, and ceded to her in 1783; retaken in 1793, receded in 1802, 
and again taken in 1809. It was confirmed to the English by the 
treaty of Paris in 1814. 

Its population, in 1805, consisted of 900 whites, 700 people of 
color, and 14,883 slaves ; in all nearly 16,500 souls. 

Scarborough is the name of a town on the southcast coast. 

In the northwest the country is mountainous; generally, it is 
pleasantly uneven. The island has one incalculable advantage over 
those farther north, that it lics out of the usual track of the hurricanes. 
Its soil is chiefly a rich black mould, calculated for all the produc- 
tions of the climate. Its fruits are uncommonly excellent. 


TRINIDAD. 


Trinidad lies 15 leagues S.S. W. of Tobago, 35 & S. E. of Gren- 
ada, and 4 from point Paria, on the continent. In size it is the fifth 
of the West-Indics, and the largest of the Caribbean islands ; being 
60 miles in Jength from north to south, and having an average 
breadth of 40. The gulf of Paria hes on the west; and an arm of 
the sea on the south, called the Serpent’s Mouth, and connecting that 
gulf with the ocean. The natives called the island Cairi, Colum- 
bus called it Santissima Trinidada, or the Afost Holy Trinity. The 
French call it La Trinite ; the English merely abridge the appel- 
lation of Columbus. He discovered it in 1498. The Spaniards first 
settled the island, but in what year we have not been able to ascertain. 
They treated the natives with the utmost cruelty. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in 1595, invaded it, and broke up the Spanish settlement. 
The Spaniards afterwards reoccupied it; but we know little of its 
subsequent history. It was taken by the English in February, 1797, 
and ceded to them by Spain at the treaty of Amiens, in 1802. 

An English governor resides here. In 1805, the population con- 
sisted of 2,261 whites, 3,275 people of color, and 19,709 slaves; in 
all 25,245 souls. Some of the whites are Spaniards and some Eng- 
lish. It is%aid that a considerable number of the nativés are still 
found in the eastern part of the island, but we do not know whether 
they are Arrowauks or Caraibes, 

The inhabitants of Trinidad, previous to the late capture, were 
probably the most dissolute of the Spanish colonists. There were 
but very few white females in proportion to the number of males 
and almost every planter had his African haram. The wretched 
occupants, however, unlike those of a Turkish seraglio, were com- 
pelled to work daily inthe field, under the lash of the oversece 
The female negroes prodigiously outnumbered the males; a dif 
ference attributable, not tothe climate, but to the sensuality of the 
frurchasers. Many of the Spaniards removed after the late capture, 
and the English emigrants have chiefly conformed to the existing 
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manners. Jn 1816, there were 330 persons on the Island, of the 
Wesleyan Methodist denomination, and one Methodist missionary. 
The London Missionary Society also have a missionary here, 

Port Espana, on the west side of the island, is the principal sea- 
port. In 1806, it contained about 3000 inhabitants 

Three distinct ridges of mountains cross the island from west to 
east; the northern, middle, and southern. Marshes of considerable 
extent are found in various places. The following statement is 
given by M‘Callam of the land susceptible of cultivation. He docs 
not pretend that it is perfectly accurate : 


acres. 
1313 lots suitable for sugar 420,160 
945 cofice $02,400 
158 cotton 50,560 
304 cacao 98,280 
2720 870,400 or 1560 square miles 
Deduct 400 lots already granted by 128,000 
the Spanish government 
2320 


So that the crown now holds 742,400 acrcs.* 

Three navigable rivers fall into the gulf of Paria, the Caroni, 
Gurracara, and Coura. The Caroni is navigable 20 miles, but has 
a bar at its mouth. The two chief rivers of the eastern coast, are 
the Ortoire, and the Oropuche. The Ortoire has, for 20 miles, 
from 2 to 5 fathoms, but is barred at the mouth. The Oropuche is 
navigable about 10 miles. A canal is proposed betwcen the Aripo, 
a branch of the Caroni, and the Guaro, a branch of the Oropuche. 
It will furnish a navigation across the island. 

There is a remarkable lake, or plain, in Trinidad, known by the 
name of the Tar lake. Itison the W. coast, a little S. of the mid- 
dle of the island; ona headland which reaches abont 2 miles into 
the sea ; is 2 miles broad ; and is exactly opposite the high moun- 
tain of Paria, on the other side of the gulf. The cape,or headland, 
is about 50 feet high, and the greatest elevation on the W. coast. 
From the sea it appears a mass of black, vitrified rocks; but ona 
closer examination it is found to be a composition of bituminous — 
scoriz, vitrified sand, and earth, cemented together ; in some parts 
beds of cinders only are found. In approaching the cape, there is a 
strong sulphureous smell, which is prevalent in many parts of the 
ground to the distance of 8 or 10 miles from it. The Tar lake is on 
the highest part of the promontory, and in the rainy season is covered 
with water. This evaporates in afew days aftcr the rains have 
ceased and the surface is every whcre soon cracked by the heat of 
the sun into numbericss divisions. It has the consistence of pit coal, 
the colorrather prayer. It breaks into small fragments of a glossy, 
cellular appearance, with a number of minute, shining particles in- 
terspersed through its substance. It is very friable, and when liquid 
1s of a jct black color. Itis of a very considerable depth, and the 


’ * This was in 1802. 
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surface is broken with ercat difficulty. A gentle heat renders ix 
ductile; hence, mixed with a little grease or common pitch, itis | 
much used for graving the bottoms of ships. This substance is also 
found in various other places within 20 miles ; and there is a nom- 
ber of hot springs in the neighborhood. 
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THESE islands lie betwen lat. 10 30 and 12 25 N. and betwecr 
lon. 63 20 and 69 50 W.; and stretch from S. by E.to N. by W. 
along the northern coast of South-America, in a direction nearis 
parallel with the Greater Antilles. Margarita,* the most eastern, 
is 2° 10’ farther cast than Porto Rico; while Cuba is 15 10 farther 
west than Orubilla, the most western, The following is a list of the 
principal islands with the smaller ones in the neighborhood of 
cach : . 

r Cubagua, Coche, Feay!es, Sola, the Testiens, 
Margarita Biaoea: and the Bevel Baier. 
Tortuga or Sal Tortuga. 

Orchilla . The Roca islands 
Bonair Aves 

Curacoa Little Curagoa 
Aruba or Oruba Orubiilla. 


MARGARITA. 


As this island, with its dependencies now constitutes an integral 
part of Venezuela, a description of it will be given in our account of 
that country. 


TORTUGA. 


Yortuga, Sal Tortuga, or Tortuga Salada, is 16 leagues W. 
from Margarita, and 15 from the Maine. Itis about 40 miles in cir 
cumference. On theS. E. there is an indifferent road for shipping, 
much frequented by merchantmen, which come hither from May 
to August, to lade salt. In the neighborhood, within 200 paces of 
the coast, there is a large salt pond, from which immense quanti- 
ties of salt are taken annually. Near the W.end there isa small 
harbor, and some fresh water. The E. end is full of rugged and 
broken rocks, and destitute of vegetation ; but the W. end is more 
level, and is full of shrubby trees. A few goats are still found bere. 
Great numbers of tortoises or turtles come into the sandy bays to 
Jay their eggs. Hence tho island was called Zortuga or Turik 
island. : 


7 
"2 2 sees tit 


* Margarita is the most eastern, except the Testigos, and various other rock 
in its neighborhood. 
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ORCHILLA. 


Orchilla or Horchilla lies 20 leagues N. W. by W. of Tortuga, 
and is 24 miles long, from E. S. E. to W. N. W.and 12 broad. Its 
shape is that of a crescent. Several small islands are separated 
from it by very narrow channels. Onthe S. W. the coast is bold, 
so that a ship may lay her broad side close to the shore ; but the N. 
side is foul and rocky. The land is generally low. A considerable 
number of goats are found here. The Roca islands are a cluster of 
jslets about 7 leagues W. of Orchilla. 


BONAIR. 


Bonair or Buenaire lies 33 leagues W. N. W. of Orchilla, and 21 
from the Maine. It is about 40 miles long from N. W. to S. E. and 
15 broad. It belongstothe Dutch. There is a good harbor on the 
S. W. coast. Here the Dutch had erected a fort, and there were 

afew houses. Lately there were in the island, a small number of 
Indian families, who planted yams, maize, and potatoes. The island 
abounds with cattle and goats. There is a good salt pond on the S. 
coast, where the Dutch used to collect large quantities of salt. The 
Aves or Bird islands, arc a cluster of islcts, about 6 leagues S. S. LE. 
of Bonatr. 


CURACOA. 


Curagoa is 8 leagues W. of Bonair, and 16 from cape Roman, on 
the Maine. It is about 60 miles in length from S. E. to N. W. and 
from 10 to 16 broad. ‘Phe Spaniards’ first settled it; the Dutch 
took it from them in 1632. It was taken by the English in 1806, 
but was restored to the Dutch at the general peace of 1814. The 
inhabitants are almost wholly Dutch. ‘They have long been dis- 
tinguished for their industry and enterprize. The principal town is 
Amsterdam, in the S. W. part of the island. The harbor has been 
made an excellent one by the industry of the inhabitants. Itis de- 
fended by a strong fort. The town is one of the largest and finest in 
the West-Indies, and is said to contain about 30,000 inhabitants. 
The public buildings are numerous and handsome; the private 
houses are large and convenient and the magazines are capacious 
and well stored. ‘I'he trade of this island was in time of peace 
chiefly contraband with Caraccas, and Western Terra Firma; and 
was worth to the Dutch halfa million sterling. The Dutch furnish- 
ed the Spanish colonies with negroes from Africa, and with wool- 
lens, linens, laces, silks, ribands, hard ware, naval and military 
Stores, brandy, spices, and India calicoes, and received in return, 
gold and ailver coined or in bars, cacas, vanilla, Jesuit’s bark, and 
cochineal. In time of war this island became also the common em- 

- porium of the West-Indies. In 1810, the exports from the island 
‘ Qmounted in value to £263,996, and its imports to 236,181. 

The soil of the island is naturally barren, but has been rendered 

, Very productive. The Duteh converted the pastures, on which 
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vast nuinLers of cattle were formerly raised, into sugar and tobacco 
plantations. Ifere are extensive salt works, which afford a_ consid- 
erable supply to the English islands, and the Spanish Maine. Little 
Curacoa is an islet near the S, E. cape. 


ARUBA. 


Aruba, or Oruba, lics 13 leagues W. of Curacoa, is 15 miles long. 
and 8 broad. It Js uninhabited. It abounds in timber. Orubilla 
is an islet a little N. W.of Aruba. 


SOUTH-AMERICA. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, ARRANGEMEDRXY. 


Extent.) THE southern half of the western continent reaches 
from cape Isidro, in lat. 54° S. to cape de la Vela, in lat. 12° N 3 and 
from cape St. Roque, in Jon. 34 30, to cape Blanco, in lon. 81° 
W. Its length from N. to S. is 4570 miles; its greatest breadth 
is 3230, 

Boundaries.) On the north is the Caribbean sea and the Atlantic ; 
on the east the Atlantic ; on the south the straits of Magellan; cn 
the west the Pacific ; and on the northwest the isthumus of Darien, 
which connects it with North-America. 

Divisions.) The whole of this extensive country, except that oc- 
cupied by the aborigines, was lately divided into colonial goverz- 
ments belonging to Spain, Portugal, Holland, and France. ‘The 
present grand divisions may be arranged in geographical order as 
follows : 

1, New-Grenada 
. Venezuela 
. Guiana 
Peru 
. Amazoni 
Brazil 


NAM PWD 


royalty of Buenos Ayres) 
8. Chili 
9. Patagonia, 

Of the above divisions, Brazil is a kingdom, having become the 
residence of the royal family of Portugal. Chili and the Uniuw 
Provinces were formerly Spanish colonies,.but have declared thens- 
selves independent, and seem to be in a situation to support this reok 
Venezuela has also declared itself independent,aad now maintains Ue 
conflict with various success. New-Grenada and Peru are stil! ® 
the possession of Spain. Guiana, except the. parts connected wih 
Venezuela and Brazil, is subject to Great-Britain and France 
Amazonia and Patagonia are stiJlin the possession of the Aborigines 


| 


. The United Provinces of South-America ( formerly the wic?- | 
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The line of demarkation between the Spanish and Portuguese ter- 
sitories, as well as the boundary betwecn Portuguese Guiana and 
Cayenne, ought here to be stated; that the reader may understand, 
at a glance, the mediterranean limits of the respective divisions. 
For the substance of the former we are indebted to the last edition 
of Pinkerton. The boundary line between Cayenric and Portuguese 
Guiana, was settled in September, 1801. It commences at the 
mouth of the river /rowary, 120 milcs north of the Amazon, and 
‘otlows that river to its source. Therice westward, it is a parallel of 
latitude, (and according to the map of Depons, the parallel of 1 30 
N.) cill it strikes the river Blanco or Parima. Cayenne does not 
extend any farther west. The Portuguese line, hewever, continues 
svestward tll it mects the Negro, a little south of Kort San Carios, or 
Bt. Charles, the last Spanish settlememt on the Negro. 

The line of demarkation between the Spanish and Portuguese 
territories was settled by the treaty of St. Ildefonso, in 1777. In 
that treaty, reference is made to the former line of demarkation, the 
terms of which we have never Seen; and, for this reason, our ac- 
count of the present limit will be in some nicasure imperfect. Be- 
ginning in the south, two lines are drawn between Brazil and Buenos 
Ayres, as far as the junction of the Pefiri and Uraguay ; and the 
territory between the two lines is neutral. The Spanish line com- 
tmences on the coast at the mouth of the small river Chuy, in lat. 33 
40 S. and strikes the S. W. side of lake Merino. ‘he Portugucse 
line begins on the coast, in lat. 33 3 S. and strikes the N. E. side uf 
Bhat lake. The lake and the isthmus, between it and the sea, from 
at.53 40 to 33 3 S. belong to neither nation, The Poriuyuese 
line proceeds from the northeast corner of the lake, along the for- 
mer boundary of the province Del Acy,in Brazil, tll it strikes the 
Uravuay, at the mouth of the Pefiri. ‘The Spanish line, leaving the 
southwest corner of the lake, passes northwards along a chain of 
mountains, which gives birth to many tributaries of the Uraguay, as 
far as the influx of the Pefiri, which flows from the north into the 
Uraguay. Beyond this there is but orie boundary, and it runs northe 
wards up the Pefiri to its sdurce, and thence pursues a straight 
course to the influx of the St. Antonio, into the Jguazu. It yoes 
down the Iruazu to its entrance into the Parana, then up the Parana, 
ull it receives the Zguri from the west; then goes up the Zeur: to its 
source in the mountains ; then along these mountains, (which lie 
south of the river Wendecreis. or Mibotete,) westwards, to the river 
Paraguay. It ascends the Paraguay, through lake Xarayes, to the 
joflux of the Jauru on the east side. It goes thence, westwaril, to the 
confluence of the Sarare withthe Z¢enas or Guafori ; then down the 
Ztenae to its union with the Mamori; and then, down the Mamori ; 
(which from thence is called the Adadeira) to the former boundaries 
of Peru and Amazonia. It thence pusses northwards, but obliquely, 
from the Madeira to the Amazon, striking the latter river consider- 
abiy west of the Yufura ; then, down the Amazon to the western 
mouth of the Yufura; then, up the Yufura, to the point where the 
frontiers of Peru, Amazonia, and New-Granada, united, in 1777. 


How far this reaches up the Yupura we are sot informed. From 
WOL. t. 97 
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this point, wherever it is, to make the boundary complete, a line 
must pass in an easterly difection to the Negro, striking it just be- 
low San Charlos, in lat. 1 30 N. 

Although the above is the boundary between the Portuguese and 
Spanish territories, as settled by treaty in 1777, the Portuguese 
troops from Brazil, have recently passed over these limits in the 
south, and taken possession of all the country east of the Parana, 
and the Rio de la Plata. Their right, however, is contested by the 
United Provinces of S. America, who claim dominion over all the 
territory belonging to the Spanish viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, in 
1810; of which this was a part. 

Arrangement.) A geographical arrangement will here also be 
pursued, commencing from the northwest. New-Granada will oc- 
cupy the first place, Venezeula the second, Guiana the third. Peru, 
Amazonia, and Portuguese America, will follow in their order. 
Chili and the United Provinces of S. America, will next succeed, and 
Patagonia will conclude the account of the continent. After this 
a small place will be allotted to a description of the American 
islands. 


NEW-GRANADA. 


CHAP. I. 7 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, NAMES, HISTORY, RE- 
LIGION, POPULATION, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, CITIES, 
COMMERCE. 


Extent.) NEW-GRANADA reaches on the Pacific from Punta 
Gorda, in about lat. 9° N. to the mouth of Rio Tumbez, in lat. 3 25 
S. On the Caribbean it extends from the mouth of Rio Dorados, 
in about 10° N. and 82 30 W. to the mountains of Santa Martha, a 
little W. of lake Maracaibo, in lon. 72 30 W. The territory is 
about 1080 miles long, from N.toS. and has an average breadth of 
about 280. 

Boundaries.) Onthe N. lies the gulf of Darien and the Carib- 
bean sea; onthe N. E.and E Venezuela, including Spanish Guia- 
na, and Portuguese Guiana ; on the S. Peru; on the W. the Pacific ; 
and on the N. W. Guatemala. As far south as the sources of the 
Apure it has for its castern boundary the mountains of Santa Martha. 
To the south of that river it stretches farther E. to the Oronoko, and 
still farther south, reaches to the Casiquiara and the Yupura, which 
divide it from Portuguese Guiana. The Amazon is its southern 
boundary in the interior. 
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Divisions.} New-Granada is subdivided into 24 provinces. One 
of these, Veragua, is in North-Amcrica; and two others, Panama 
Warien, are on the isthmus. These three compose Terra Firma 
proper. The following is a list of the provinces, beginning at the 
IN. W. 


¥. Under the jurisdiction of the 12. Novita 
audience of Panama 13. Rapasa 
1. Veragua 14. Popayan 
2. Panama III. Under the jurisdiction of the 
3. Darien audience of Quito 
EFI. Under the jurisdiction of the 15. Barbacoa 
audience of Santa Fe 16. Pastos 
4. Choco 17. Atacames 
5. Zinu 18. Quito 
6. Carthagena 19. Riobamba 
7. Santa Martha 20. Guayaquil 
8. Merida 21. Macas 
9. San Juan de Jos Llanos 22. Cuenca 
30. Santa Fe 23. Loja 
11. Antioquia 24. Jaen de Bracamoros 


Names.| This country, together with Venezuela, were for a long 
period known under the general name of Zerra Firma,or Tierre 
firme ; aname, originally applied to the three provinces of the 
isthmus, which are now called Zerra Firma Proper ; but early ex- 
tended in its application, so as to include both New-Granada and 
Venezuela. The name of Lastern Terra Firma was also attached 
to Venezuela; and that of Western Terra lirma to the country 
now under consideration. It received the name of New-Granada 
from Spain, when erected into a captaingeneralship, in 1547. 

History.) New-Granada originally constituted a part of Peru. 
Two audiences were erected in 1547, one at Panama, the other at 
Santa Fe de Bogota; and the territories under the jurisdiction of 
both were constituted a captaingeneralship. Quito was made the 
seat of an audience in 1563, but the territories subject to it still 
belonged toPeru. In 1718, New-Granada was erected into a vice- 
royalty ; Quito and Venezuela were annexed to it, und the audi- 
ences of Panama and Quito were abolished. Four years after, these 
two audiences were restored, the viceroyalty was abolished, and 
every thing placed on its former footing. In 1739, the territories 
dependent on the three audiences of Panama, Santa Fe, and Quito 
were again erected into a viceroyalty. 

A congress, asscmbled at Carthagena, In November, !811, de- 
clared the country independent. The royal troops however, have, 
succeedetl in re-establishing the authority of the mother country, - 
and New-Cranada is still a colony of Spain. 

Religion.| There isan archbishop at Santa Fe, and bishops at 
Carthagena, Panama, Santa Martha, Popayan, and Quito. Missions 
are established at various places in the interior; but we have no 
particular account of these. 
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Government.| All the provinces were under the government ol 
the viceroy, who resided at Santa Fe, and had similar powers with 
the viceroy of Mexico. The jurisdictions of the three audiences 
have been mentioned. 

Pofiulation.} The population of New-Granada has been esti 
mated by some at 600,000, by others at 1,000,000. The travels of 
Humboldt in Mexico, have thrown new light on the population of 
Spanish America, and have shown that it greatly exceeds its com- 
monly estimated amount. Probably that of this country may not 
fall short of 2,000,000. 

Mannere and Customs.| Of the whites the Chafetones, or Eu- 
ropeans, are not numerous. Most of them formerly returned to 
Spain after acquiring a competent fortune. The families of the 
Creoles compose the landed interest. All the white men wear the 
Spanish dress, but of very light materials. Both sexes arrive 
early at maturity, and discover a great share of penetration; but 
make no advances after five and twenty. This is owing partly to 
the want of motives, and in the men, partly to a premature decay, 
occasioned by excessive debauchery. The morals of both sexes 
are deplorably licentious. Indolence is also a general characteristic. 

The Indiaris in the towns are generally mechanics. Many of 
them also are compelled to work on the plantations. The Indian 
barbers and phlebotomists are not inferior to those in Europe. 
They are almost universally lazy and dishonest. The Indians and 
mestizoes are most numerous in the interior and in the south. 

The negroes are found principally in the northern part of the 
~ country. The different grades of a mixed breed are much more 

numerous than the genuine negroes. The fercerones, and all of a 
white cast, affect the Spanish dress. They and the mulattoes are 
chiefly the mechanics in all the northern towns. 

Cities.) Santa Fg pe Bocora, or La Sabana, was founded by 
Quesada, In 1538, and was made the seat of an arbishopric in 
1554, and of an university, mm 1610. It standsin lat. 4° 35 N. 
lon. 74° 8 \WV. ina beautiful and spacious plain, on the shores 
of a river of the same name, a tributary of the Magdalena, 
and 35 miles from its mouth. It hes a considerable distance east 

_of the western Andes. ‘The streets are broad, straight, and regu- 
Jar, andthe houses were formerly handsome. The cathedral is 
magnificent and richly endowed; There are 3 parish churches, 8 
monasteries, 4 nunneries, and | hospital. ‘he number of inhab- 
itants was about 30,000. ‘This place is now reduced to a miserable 
settlement.* There are numerous hamlets and Indians in the 
neighborhood. 

Quito was rebuilt by Belalcazar, in 1554, having previously 
been a considerable city of the natives, by whom it had just before 
been destroyed. It stands on the eastern acclivity of Pichines. a 
lofty eminence of the western Cordillera of the Andes, about 130 
miles from the Pacific, in lat. 0 13 33 N.and in lon. 77 55 W. 
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The site of the town is very uneven and irregular. The principal 
square is very spacious, and has an elegant fountain in the centre. 
On one side stands the cathedral, on the opposite the Episcopal 
palace, on the third the town house, and on the fourth the palace 
of the audience. The four streets on each side of the square’ are 
straight, broad, and handsome; the others are crooked, and so 
rough and broken, as to be impassable with wheel carriages. At 
the sides of two other large squares most of the convents ure built. 
Many of them are elegant. ‘lhe houses are all of one story, and 
generally have balconies towards the street; but the doors and 
windows low and narrow. hey are built of adodes, or unburnt 
bricks, cemented by sangagua, a species of mortar of uncommon 
hardness, invented by the Indians. The inhabitants are about 
65,000 in number, of whom a sixth are whites, a third mestizocs, 
a third Indians, and the rest blacks of the various grades. 

CARTHAGRNA was founded by Pedro de Heredia,in 1533. It 
stands in lat. 10 25 48 N. and in lon. 75 21 14 W. ona large bay 
2 anda half leagues from north to south, defended from cvery 
wind, with a sufficient depth of water, and good anchorage. The 
entrance of the bay is very narrow. The site of the town isa 
sandy island, artificially connected at the west end, with the main. 
The streets are straight, broad, uniform, and well paved. The 
houses are chiefly of stone, of one story, and have balconies and 
lattices of wcod. The churches and convents are well built and 
numerous. It contains about 15,000 inhabitants. They depend 
wholly on the clouds for fresh water. Many of them are afflicred 
with the leprosy. 

In the course of the contest which is now carrying on between 
Spain and her colonies, Carthagena has suffered considerabiy, hav-~ 
ing been besieged first by the independents undcr Bolivar. and 
alterwards by the royal troops under Morillo. It surrendered ta 
the latter, on the 6th Dec. 1815. 

PANAMA was built by Pedro Davila, in 1518. It stands on the 
south side of the isthmus, in Jat. 8 57 48 N. and lon. 80 21 W. 
The population 1s about 10,000, The harbor 1s formed by several 
islands, and is safe. Ships only come within 3 leagues ol the city. 
Formerly it was a place of great trade. 

GvuaYvaquiL was founded about the year 1530, and stands on the 
west bank of the river Guayaquil, in Jat. 2 11 21 S. about 6 leagues 
from its mouth. It is very narrow, but extends a considerable 
distance along the river. The streets are broad and straight. 
The houses are of wood, and are large and beautiful. The pop- 
ulation is about 10,000 souls. The inhabitants are the fairest in 
the country, and the women are uncommonly handsome. The 
town is delended by three forts. The riveris navigable to the 
town for vessels of any size, and affords the best harbor on the 
coast. 

Popayas was founded in 1536, and stands in lat. 2 50 N. and © 
lon. 75 50 W. on the east side of a mountain of considerable 
height, called 17, from the resemblance it bears to that letter. 
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The streets are broad, straight, and level. ‘The houses are built of 
unburnt bricks. and the largest are of two stories. It containsa 
cathedral, 3 monasteries, and 2 nunneries. The population is 
sta'ed by Ulloa at between 20,000 and 25,000. Great numbers of 
them are negroes, and but few Indians) The Molino, issuing from 
the mountain of M, runs through the city. The Cauca runs about 
a league to the north. 

Porto BELLo stands ona fine harbor, on the Caribbean sea, in 
lat. 9335 N. lon. 7¥9 50 20 W. It was formerly a place of con- 
siderable note, but has greatly declined. 

Nriva stands on the Magdalena and contains about 2090 souls. 

Saxta Mantua lies on the east coast of a large bay of the Ca- 
ribbean, called Boca Grande, about 150 miles northeast of Cartha- 
gona. It has a fine, well protected harbor, and is a town of con- 
siderable size. It served as a place of rendezvous to the early 
Invaders. 

Commerce.| Formerly the galleons from Cadiz brought once a 
year immense quantities of European merchandize to Porto Bello 
for the supply of South-America, and received in return the prec- 
ious metals and the other commodities of those countries. During 
the long period in which this system lasted, the English carried 
on an immense contraband trade along the whole coast. 

The recent political revolutions in this country, have of course 
produced similar revolutions in its commerce. The result of the 
grand contest which is now pending between Spain and her colo- 
nies must determine whether the commerce of these regions shall 
flow in its old, narrow, colonial channel, or under independent gov 
ernments, be open for the benefit of all mankind. 


CHAP. I. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE AND SEASONS, RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, BOTANY, ZO- 
OLOGY, MINERALOGY. 


Cin and Seasons.| THESE vary, in this extensive country, 
with the varieties of elevation and of latitude. In the N. the season 
called winter is from the end of May to December. During this 
period there is an almost constant succession of thunder, rain, and 
tempests. Irom December to the end of April is the dry seasan. 
The weather now becomes agrecable, the heat being somewhat 
abated by winds from the N. Beside this there is an interval of 
about a month, from the festival of St. John, in which the rains in- 
termit. Both seasons are very unhealthy to Europeans, and tothe 
inhabitants of the mountains, who come down into the plains. The 
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Spaniards, in 3 or 4 months, lose the ruddy color of health, and ac- 
quire the pale wan complexion of the climate. Europeans are all 
liable here to diseases, resembling the yellow fever, and great num- 
bers are annually carried off. The leprosy is a common disease in 
the north. Its miserable subjects are separated from the rest of the 
community. They intermarry and thc disease is thus perpetuated. 
Another disease is the codrilia or little snake. Another isthe sfhasm 
or convulsion, which is always mortal. 

Among the mountains every varicty of climate may be experi- 
enced. Their tops are covered with snow. In descending, one 
meets successively with spring, summer, andautumn. The plains 
near them are temperate and delightful ; the vallies are hot. At 
Quito, almost under the equator, the inhabitants are never obliged 
to make any difference in the warmth of their dress in the different 
seasons. The climate has always a pleasant temperature, and is 
healthy there and in all the upland country. Throughout the year 
the days are usually clear and fine, till 2 o’clock; then the vapors 
begin to rise, and the atmosphere is covered with black clouds, 
which bring on dreadful tempests of thunder and lightning. Near 
sunset it clears up, and nature puts on the beautiful appearance of 
the morning. In these regions they call it winter from October to 
April, because the rains are more constant ; whereas in the rest of 
the year, 8 or 10 days of fine weather frequently follow each other. 

In the S. near the coast, as at Guayaquil, the rainy season or win- 
ter sets in in December and lasts till April or May ; so that they 
have directly opposite seasons here and at Carthagena. The rains 
continue day and night without intermission, accompanied with fre- 
quent and terrible thunder storms. At the commencement of sum- 
mer, the S. W. and W.S. W. breezes set in, and prevail every day 
from noon, till 5 or 6 inthe morning. They cool the air, and keep 
the sky serene and bright. ‘The fever and ague is a common disease 
in this part of the country throughout the winter. The black vomit 
has prevailed since 1740. The natives are subject to cataracts, and 
many are afflicted with total blindness. 

Rivers.) The great river Magdalena rises on the eastern side of 
Coconucu, a volcano of the Andes, some distance S. of the latitude 
of Popayan. It thence pursues a northerly coursc, between the 
chain of Santa Martha and that of Venezuela, to the bay of Boca 
Grande, emptying near the head of that bay, about 40 miles S. W. 
of St. Martha, in lat. 11 8 N. Honda, the most southern port on the 
river,is in lat.5 16. Thus far itis navigable for ships of a consid- 
erable size. Its whole length must be nearly 1000 miles. 

The Cauca rises inthe mountains of Maraquita, near the source 
of the Magdalena, and 160 leagues from S. to N. in which course it 
collects the waters of many other rivers, and passes near the cities of 
Popayan, Buga, Cali, and Anserma, whence it is navigable tllit — 
enters the large river of the Magdalena. Opposite Popayan, and 
Antiognia, it is narrow and crooked through rocks, and dangerous 
to pass. The Indians navigate it with great dexterity.* 


* Aleedo., 
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Several branches of the Oronoko are found in this vicerovaity: 
The Meta issues from the mountains of Venezueda, and runs E. N: 
i. 500 miles. It empties 140 miles above the Apura, and és navi- 
gable to Macuco about 370, and less than 40 leagues from Santa 
Fe. Its largest tributary the Casanare, fails in 180 miles below, 
fromthe N. W. The Guaviari rises in the same mountains, and 
runs nearly parallel with the Mcta for about the same distance, and 
falis into the Oronoko at San Fernando. It receives the Jxirrite 
from the S. a tributary nearly equal to itself, about 25 miles from 
its mouth. ‘The Atacari,a considerable stream, unites with it from 
the S. E. just at its confluence with the Oronoko. 

Two great branches of the Amazon, the Putumaye and Coquets, 
both before and after it divides into the Negro andthe Yupura, ran 
a long distance in this territory. 

The river Guayaquil is the largest primitive stream in the south. 
It rises in the Andes, and flows westward, to the gulf of Guayaquil. 
In winter itis navigable for large vessels to Caracol, 120) miles, 
in summer to Babahoya, 105 miles. Thus far the tide rises. Iris 
a league broad at the mouth, and still broader at Guayaquil. In 
winter it is only a torrent. The Tumbez is the southern boundary 
of the viceroyalty. 

Mountains} The Andes have already been mentioried as trav- 
ersing this country from north to south. Not far from Popayan, 
near the sources of the Magdalena, they are said tobe divided into 
‘three chains ; the eastern is the chain of Venezuela, the western 
the proper Andes, and the middle the chain of Santa Martha. This 
Jast passes between the Magdalena and Cauca till they unite. These 
being broken by the former, it proceeds on the east side of the 
united stream, to the northern coast of the province. 

The loftiest summits of the Andes are in the jurisdiction of the 
audience of Quito. The peak of the crater Pachinca, near Quito, 
as measured by Humboldt, is 15,940 feet above the level of the sea; 
that of the porphyritick mountain of Antisana 19,150; and that of 
Cotapaxi 18,890. Tunguragua he found to be 16,500 feet high, and 
Chimborazo 21,440. These admeasurements were partly trigono- 
metrica], and partly barometrical, and are believed to have been ac- 
curate. The results differ somewhat from those of Ulloa and the 
French mathematicians. 

Botany.) ‘The botany of no country on the globe is probably 
richer than that of New-Granada, whether we regard the size; 
beauty, and durability, of its timber, the variety and excellence ot 
its fruits and vegetables, the beauty and fragrance of its flowers, or 
the medicinal virtues of its various trees and plants. 

Zoolugy.| The l/ama or Peruvian camel is common in the south- 
ern provinces. It resembles the camel in its pace, and in the shape 
of its neck, head, and some other parts ; but has no bunch, is smalJ- 
er, and cloven footed. | 

The woods abound with birds interesting for the sweetness of 
their notes, or the beauty of their plumage, but these two character- 
istics are rarely or never united. 
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The bats of this country are the most impudent of animals. The 
inhabitants being tompelled to leave their windows open in the 
night, and to sleep with little or no covering ; they fly in, insinuate 
their teeth into a vein with all the art of an expert surgeon, and suck 
the blood till they are satished. Their numbers in the evening are 
Inconceivable. The condor is the largest bird in this country, and 
is known frequently to seize and fly away with lambs. 

The coral snake is four or five feet long, nas a skin variegated 
with a vivid crimson, yellow, and green, and a flat and long head 
Jike a viper. Its bite is almost instant death. ‘There are here two 
species of rattle snake, both of a brown color; the common one 2! 
fect, the other 3} long. ‘The culebra de bejugo resembles a branch 
of that plant in shape and color, and usually hangs from it to con- 
«eal itself. Its poison is a slow, but certain death, unless relieved. 
"(he jacumama is aniramense serpent found east of the Andes. It 
is 11 or 12 feet in length, and near a foot in diameter. The nigua is 
a most troublesome inscct, usually living in the dust. It is extreme- 
Fy small, and inserts itself through the skin into the flesh of the foot 
with great facility. Unless specdily removed it forms a nest and 
lays numcrous eges; which, ina few days, become. young niguas, 
and scatter in the flesh. Sometimes they penetrate even to the bone 
and can be extracted only with instruments. 

Mincralogy.] There are many gold mines in various parts of the 
country, particularly in the provinces of Quito, Popayan, Antioquia, 
and Choco. The silver mines of Marquetones in the district of 
Pampelona are inferior in richness only to those of Potosi. Platina 
is said to be found only in Choco. Copper and lead mines are 
abundant. The emcrald mines of Muzo, in the mountains of 
ete 50 milcs N. of Santa Fe, are the most celcbrated in the 
world. 
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CHAP. I. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT, ? BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, NAMES, HISTORY, ABO- 
RIGINES, RELIGION, MISSIONS, GOVERNMENT, POPULA- 
TION, REVENUE, ARMY, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, LAN: 
GUAGE, LITERATURE, CITIES AND TOWNS, ROADS, MAN- 
UFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


' | £@xtent.| THIS country, lately a province of Spain, but now 


strugrling for independence, reachcs, on the northern coast of South- 
val. 1. 98 
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America, from the mouth of the Essequebo to cape de la Vela, in 
lon. 7230 W. This includes upwards of 1000 miles of seacoast. 
At the eastern end, according to these limits which are assigned to 
it hy Depons, it has a width of 350 miles, and farther W. of 650. 
W. of the Oronoko it may be considered as extending S. to the 
Apure, a branch of the Oronoko. 

Boundaries.} Qn the N. lies the Caribbean sca; on the N. E. 
the Atlantic ; onthe E.the river Essequebo, which divides it from 
English (late Dutch’) Guiana; on the S. the Oronoko ; and on the 
S W.and W. New- “Granada. The immense circular peninsula 
between the Essequebo and Oronoko is the country called Spanish 
Guiana. It is chicfly a wilderness, inhabited by savages, and has 
few European settlements, except on the Oronoko. Its name ts not 
mentioned among the provinces that sent deputies to the general 
congress at Caraccas; but,as it was one of the provinces of the 
captaingeneralship, and will probably follow the fate of the rest, we 
have included it in our account of Venezuela. 

Divisions.) 1n tne declaration of independence in 1811, 7 federa- 
tive provinces are mentioned, all of which, except the isle of Mar- 
garita, have the names of their respective capitals. The following 
are the names of these provinces, geographically arranged : 


Margarita Truxillo 
Cumana Merida 
Barcelona Varinas 
Caraccas 
According to Depons it was previously divided into 
Marvyarita Venezuela, in the middle, and 
Cumana, in the east Maracaibo, in the west. 


Guiana, in the south 

Names. For along period this country has been known in the 
writings of geographers and travellers under the name of L£asters 
Lerra Firma, Since 1786 the Spaniards have called it ¢he caftain- 
generalship of Carracas. At the late declaration of independence, 
it assumed the title of the refudlic of Venezuela. 

History.) Columbus discovered the country and Sailed along the 
coast from the Oronoko to Margarita in 1498. After several un- 
successful attempts to settle it by means of missionaries, it was at 
last reduced by force of arms, and assigned in property to the Wel- 
sers, a German mercantile house, by Charles V. Under their 
management the natives suffered the most grievous tyranny; and 
such were the various abuses of their administration, that they were 
dispossessed in the year 1550, and a supreme governor was appointed 
by the king of Spain. From this period till the year 1806, it remain- 
ed in quiet subjection to the mother country. 

In 1806, Gen. Miranda a native of Caraccas placed himself at the 
head of an expedition, fitted out partly at St. Domingo and partly at 
New-York, and satled for this country. His object was to liberate it 
from the Spanish yoke. Finding his force wholly inadequate, he 
abandoned his men, many of whom were citizens of the United 
States, to the mercy of the provincial government, and left the enter 
prize to its fate. 
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In 1811 the inhabitants revolted from the Spanish yoke, and de- 
clared themsclves independent. The declaration bears date July 5th, 
3811, 35 years and | day after that of the United Statcs. The rep- 
resentatives justified the revolution on the ground of Ferdinand 
VIL. having resigned his rights as king of Spain, at Bayonne, to the 
common enemy of the humanrace. Since the declaration of inde- 
pendence, there has been an almost constant struggle between the. 
patriots, and the royalists assisted by troops frora the mother country. 
The contest still continues, and is attended with various success. 

Aborigines.| All the Indians of this country, when it was first ex- 
plored, were divided into independent tribes, containing, usually, 
from 1000 to 10,000 individuals. The Caraccas were the most nu- 
merous nation. They occupied the site of the city of Caraccas ; 
and, in 1556, within a circuit of 40 or 50 miles, were computed to 
amount to 150,000, under the control of upwards of 30 caciques. 
The Quiriguiris lived eastward on the banks of the Tuy. The Cu- 
manayotos appear to have possessed the whole coast between the 
rivers Venare and Guarapiche. The Guaraunos were between this 
latter river and the southern mouth of the Oronoko. The Caraihes, 
Caribs, or Caribbees, were between the Orouoko and the Esseque- 
bo; they were also numerous in the interior. The Oronokos ac- 
cupied the banks of the river above the Dehta. The Omegas were 
probably little inferior in numbers tothe Caraccas, and dwelt around 
the lake of Parima. The Ottomaguee inhabited a very extensive 
tractalong the high grounds of the Oronoko above the Apure; also 
the banks of the Meta and Casiguiari. The Geahiros lay W. of 
lake Maracaibo, and were among the most ferocious of the mari- 
time Indians. 

Several of these tribes are still unsubdued. The Goahirog occu- 
py atracton the coast of more than 30 leagues square, between 
Jake Maracaibo and the province of Rio de la Hacha, in New-Gra- 
nada. They allow no missionarics among them, and are brave and 
powerful. Their numbers, in Caraccas, amount to 30,000 ; all of 
' whom are undera single cacique. The nation, both in Caraccas 
and New-Granada, ic is said, can bring 40,000 effective men into the 
field. Their troops are all cavalry, each carrying a carbine, car- 
tridge box, bow and quiver. They trade with the English of Ja- 
maica, and are hostile to éhe Spaniards; thither they send their 
children to Jearn the English language and the art of war. At pre- 
sent their chief occupation is plunder. The Cocinas are a small 
tribe, N. of Maracaibo, tributary to the Govahiros. 

The Omcegas, including the numerous tribes around the lake of 
Parima, are as yet chiefly unknown. According to the best infor- 
mation they are numerous and warlike, and occupy avery exten- 
sive country in the eastern part of Spanish Guiana, particularly be- 
tween lake Parima and the high grounds of the Essequebo. 

The Guaraunoe are now chiefly confined to the Delta of the Oro- 
noko. In the numerous islands, which, for 40 leagues, clog 
the mouth of that noble river, they have found a secure retreat. 
They are independent, but ia Their numbers amount to 
event 8000. 
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The Caraidcs now claim the whole coast of Spanish Guiana, from 
the Oronoko to the Esscquebo. “Ehev have always been hostile te 
the Spaniards, and were always friendly to the Dutch colony, cast of 
the Lsscquebo. by the permission of the Caraibes, the Dutch had 
advanced from the mouth of the Essequebo to cape Nassau, about 
15 leagues; although the river was by their treaty with the Spaniards, 
* the boundsry of Dutch Guiana, 

The conguercd Indians ave treated by the Spaniards with great 
lenity and kindness. They live in villages, and are governed by 
their awn caciques. | 

Religion.) The tribunal of the inquisition at Carthagena had the 
superintendiency of Caraccas. 

There are Larchbishopric and 2 bishoprics in this territory. 

The number of secular clergy, formerly very great, is greatly 
diminished ; and that of the monks in a much greater proportion. 
In the late declaration of independence, the representatives avow an 
unalterable determination to live and die in defence of the Catholic 
religion. This will therefore probably continue the national and- 
established religion. Al! others are, however, tolerated. If the 
civil and retivious liberty of this country continue any great length 
of time, the Catholic religion will cease to be predominant ; for it 
never bas flourished ig a free country, and never can. 

Missions.) The first successful attempt to establish missions 
among the Indians of this country, was about the year 1655. After 
converung the Indians on the coast to the Catholic faith, the mission- 
arics advanced gradually into the interior, crossed the Oronoko, and 
at lenyvth reached the Negro, a branch of the Amazon, on which 
they ave estabiishments. They now occupy all the ground between 
these remete extremes. Those in Piritu and the lower parts of the 
Oronoko, received from Spain $150 per annum; and those on the 
upper Oronoko and the Negro $200,: | 

The rest of the province of Cumana has long been assigned to a 
mission of Arraronese capuchins. The Indians of the plains are at 
present all Catholics; those of the mountains are unconverted. 
‘These missionaries are found in all the villages between Barcelona 
and the Oronoko, and lately received each $111 per annum. 

The mission of Venczucla was established about the same year. 
Its success was almost uncxampled. In.4 ycars, missionary stations 
were established at 16 different towns and villages ; great numbers 
of missionaries ‘were constantly employed; 22 tribes, cach. using a 
diffe rent dialect, after no long period, became Catholics ; and 8 or 
10 cities and villages were founded. In a word, this mission had the 
merit of completing the civilization of the whole province, from the 
Caritsbcan sea southward, to the Orgnoko; and thus soon rendered 
itself unnecessary. The Indian villages are now committed to the 
doctrinal curates, except a few on tHe Apura still in the bands of 
Andalusian capuchins, who lately received $50 per annum. 

A mission of capuchins from Navarre was long since cstablished 
at St. Faustino on the S. W. and Perija on the W. of lake Mare- 
caibo. It was formerly much more efficient than of late. The 


salary of each missionary is $)50. 
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¥n the environs of Varinas, there is a mission of jacobins, dcpend- 
ent on Santa Fe. 

The mission of Guiana commenced in 1725. = Thirty Catalonian 
capuchins were sent there that year by order of Philip V. Their 
labors caused the formation of more than 40 villares. Consider- 
able numbcrs, even of the Caraibes, have been converted to the 
Catholic faith. These capuchins pnssess immense droves of horned 
cattle. The number of these in 1804, was about 150,006. The 
salaries of this mission were withheld after 1791, on the. ground of 
their being unnecessary ; though each missionary was entitled by 
law to $150 yearly. 

Government.| Previous to the late revolution of Venezuela, the 
government was entrusted to a captaingeneral and a royal audience. 

Pofiulation.} No gencral census has ever bcen taken of the in- 
habitants of this country. Depons, from the best data in his posses- 
sion, estimated the population in 1804 as follows : 


Provinces. Whites. Slaves. Freedmen. Indians. Total. 
Venezuela, 
including 100,000 150,000 200,000 50,000 500,000 
Varinas 
Maracaibo 20,000 30,000 40,000 10,000 100,000 
Cumana 16,000 24,000 32,000 8,000 80,000 
Guiana 6,800 10,200 13,600 3.400 $4,000 
Margarita 2,800 4,200 _ 5,600 1,400 14,000 
145,600 218,400 291,200 72,800 728,000 


From what is afterwards said we suppose that the independent In- 
dians are not included in this account. They probably outnumber 
those that are subdued. 

Revenue.| The finances of this country were,in 1777, placed 
under an intendant general, who had subordinate intendants in each 
province. The taxes were laid merely on profits or rents; and 
were very numerous, and very badly managed. -Decpons gives the 
following statement of the receipts and expenditures for five ycars : 


‘Years. 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 


Total for 5 ycars 


Average 


Receipts. 
$1,312,188 
1,561,931 

1,443,056 

1,389,804 

1,040,788 
6,747,766 


1,349.553 


Expenses. 
$1,303,583 
1,639,900 
1,549,874 
1,049,247 
1,886,363 
7,428,967 


1,485,793 


In this estimate are not included the receipts from bulls, whici: 
annually produced $26,000; nor the duties ontobacco, which yicld- 


ed $700,000. 


So much of the tobacco tax as was necessary to make 


"p the deficit of the other taxes was retained by the government, the 
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rest was remitted to Spzin; not, however, in specie, but in drafts o2 
Cadiz. The specie in circulation, in 1804, was estiunated a 
$3,000,000 ; about one quarter in clipped money. 

Army | The whole number of troops in the army, in 1804, wa: 
13.136, of which nearly half were blacks. 

Nothing like a navy was then kept on the coast, except a fer 
shatiops, all of which could not have resisted a single frigate. 

Manners and Customs.) The shitee mentioned in the table u- 
clude the chafetoncs and the creoles. The freedmen include tut 
mestizoes, most of the mudatices, and a few é/acks. The slaves com. 
prise most of the d/acks and a few mulattoes. 

The number of the natives of Spain in Caraccas, has always bees 
small; the court having laid many restrictions on emigration. TLe 
Whites are therefore composed chiefly of crcoles. 

Tie whites marry very young ; boys often at 14 or 15, and girl 
at 12 or 13. A young man not marricd at 20 is thought dilatory. 
Parents have little or no control over their children, as to marriage. 
The laws, however, give wives a strange control over their husbands. 
A husband must ask his wife’s consent to take a journey, and mus! 
come home on the day appointed, or the magistrates wll order him 
back. Lvery morning and evening the children of all classes and 
colors ask and receive on their knees the blessing of their father and 
mother. ‘The same ceremony is repeated during the day, wheneve: 
the parents or children return from abroad, and enter the house; 
and whenever they see their uncles and aunts. 

The minds of the creoles arrive early to maturity, but their vis- 
or is soon broken by indulgence. They are universally languid and 
unenterprising, Ignorant and superstitious. All the inhabitants are 
excessively liugious, and the number of Jawyers is great beyond all 
proportion. 

The Indians of this country have narrow foreheads, eyes of mid- 
dling size; black, lank, and long hair, sharp noses, large mouths. 
thick lips, broad faces, and large heads. Their color is copper. 
Their limbs are large and muscular, but not strong. The common 
stature is about 5 feet ; among some of the tribes, from 5 to 6. Ther 
are generally lazy, taciturn, thoughtless, stupid, and false. The wild 
Indians on the coast’are more ferocious, than in the interior. Some 
of them are cannibals. They are fond of war, and rank treachery 
and perfidy among military virtues. Their victories have always 
been gained by treachery, never by valor. The Caraibes alone at- 
tack their encmies face to face. 

All the tribes believed in the immortality of the soul. The same 
persons are their priests and physicians. They are believed to be 
acquainted with magic and sorcery. The funeral solemnities of tbe 
tribes are various. Polygamy is practised among all the tribes, except 
the Ottomaques, Married women are extremely oppressed, and 
are compelled to perform all the labor of the house and of the field 
The Caraibes, in cases of adultery, publicly put to death both of the 
offenders. Retaliation is the common punishment in the other tribe: 
In some, however, husbands exchange wives for a limited period. 
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Towards the civilized Indians the laws are lenient. A quantity 
of land is always allotted them. They are not compelled to execute 
any of their contracts with Spaniards. To be baptzed, they need 
only assent, by signs or words, that drunkenness is a sin ; that idola- 
try, superstition, and falsehood, are mortal sins; and that fornica- 
tion, adultery, incest, und uncleanness, are horrible sins. Tise con- 
fessions of a converted Indian are often ludicrous. When direct- 
ed to kneel, he squats upon the ground; and, instead of acknowl- 
edging the sins, which the confessor charges on him, stoutly de- 
nies them, till the confessor brings witnesses to prove them. He 
then owns them, and goes away cursing those who gave the priest 
information. They are all excessively fond ofardent spirits, and 
are habitually addicted to lying and stealing. 

Language.] The language of the creoles is a corrupt Spanish, 
with many Indian words intermixed. Fewofthem understand its 
grammar. They usually speak it in a soft, languid manner. 

Literature.) VYhereisa seminary at the city of Caraccas, con- 
sisting ofa colleye anda university united. 

The system of education pursued here is very defective. The 
boys are not taught their own Janguage nor arithmetic, and they 
never learn either. The books which they study are, the Latin 
grammar of Nebrija, the philosophy of Aristotle, the institutes of 
Justinian, the Curia Philippica, and the theological writings of 
Gonet and ‘Larraga. 

Cities and Towns.) Caraccas, the capital of the republic, was 
founded, in 1567, by Don Diego Losada. It is builtin a valley, 
which extends from LE. to W. 4 leagues, between the mountains of 
that vast chain, which coasts the’sea from Coro to Cumana. This 
valley has an elevation of 406 toises. or 2598 feet above the level of 
the sea. Mountains of equal height lie on the N. and S. ata small 
distance from the city. Its site is a square with a side of 2000 
paces; and its surface every where uneven and irregular, just as 
nature left it. The houses are well built ; some are of trick ; but 
the greater part of masonry, in frame work, after the manner of 
the Romans. This is made in the following manner. ‘They pre- 
pare a kind of mortar, called ¢afia, the best sort of which is com- 
posed of lime and river sand, with flints or small pebbles intermix- 
ed; the poorest sort, of sand and earth, with a very small portion 
of lime. This is placed in a strong frame of boards 5 feet long 
and 3 broad without a bottom, and made extremely bard and solid 
by beating with a large pestle. Successive layers of this compo- 
sition form the sides of the house. ‘The best sort is very endur- 
ing, and, when rough cast and whitewashed, looks as well as if 
built of hewn stone. The roofs are sharp, or angular, and are cov- 
ered with curved tiles. The houses are, in general, neatly and 
even richly furnished. The parish certificates gave a population 
in 1802 of 31,234; butthe whole population was in fact between 
41,000 and 42,000 ;x of whom a fourth were whites, a third slaves, 
a twentieth Indians, and the rest freedmen. ‘These last are arti- 
sans. Ihe number of servants is very great. Beggars throng 
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the strects. ‘Thefts and assassinations are frequent; the last are 
committed chiefly by the Europeans. The police is ill admimis- 
tered. The climate of Caraccas is delightful. The temperature 
varies, in winter, from 520 738°; and, in summer, from 69 to 65°. 
It hes in lat. 10 31 N. and in lon. 66 43 W. On the 26thef 
March 1812, this city was partly destroyed by an earthquake, and 
12,000 persons were buried in the ruins. 

Cumaxa, a quarter of a leaguc south from the gulf of Cariaco, 
ona sendy. dry soil, was built in 1520, and is the oldest city in the 
whole of Terra Firma. The river Mansunares waters it on the 
south. <A hill lies back of the town. and extends along the whole 
eastern side. There is onechurch and 2 monasteries. It contains 
24,000 inbabitants, chicfly creoles. They are industrious and en- 
terprising. This city is very frequently visited with earthquakes. 
The climate is warm, but healthy. Lat. 10° 57 37 N. lon. 64°10 
W. 
MARACAIBO is situated on the W. bank of the lake of Maracai- 
bo, or rather of the strait, which connects it with the gulf of Ma- 
racaibo; and about 6 leagues from the northern,extremity of that 
strait. The principal part of the city is on a small bay, setting up, 
westward, one league from the strait; the other part is to the N. 
on the strait itself The number of inhabitants was 22,000, in 
1801, when the town received an addition of 2000 from St. Do- 
mingo. About 5000 are slaves, 5000 freed persons, and the rest 
whites. The only water to be had in the town js the water of the 
Jake. The town 1s subject to terrible thunder storms, ard occa- 
sionally to earthquakes. Lat. 10 30 N. Ion. 71 46 W. 140 leagues 
from Caraccas. : 

Baxcevona was founded in 1634, by Don Juan Urpin. It is 
built on a plain, on the left bank of the Neveri, a league from its 
mouth. It has 1 parish church, a hospital of Franciscans, and 
14,000 inhabitants, of whom half are whites. Lat. 10 10 N. 20 
leagues from Cumana. 

Gvuanara was founded in 1593, and stands on the Guanara, a 
branch of the Portuguese river, one of the tributaries of the Apa- 
ra. Population 12,300. The situation of the town is delightful. 
Lat.8 14 N. lon. 69 55 W. 92 leagues S. S. W. from Caraccas, and 
248. E. from Truxillo. 

Meripa was founded in 1558, ina valley 3 leagues Iong, and 3 
of aleague broad. Population 11,500. Lat. 8 10 N.lon. 7125 W. 
80 leagues from Maracaibo; 140 S. E. from Caraccas ; 25 from 
Varinas. 

BaxquisiMErTo was founded in 1552. It stands on an elevated 
plain, which is open to every breeze. Population 11,300. The 
inhabitants are chiefly planters. Lat. 9 45, 150 leagues N. N. E. 
from Santa Fe. 

Tocuyo, 15 leagues S. W. of Barquisimeto, stands in a valley. 
Population 10,200. Lat. 9 35 N. lon. 70 20 W. 

Cono stands in a dry, sandy plain, at the bottom of the gulf of 
Coro, and 2 leagues S. of the isthmus, which connects the large 
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Peninsula of Paragoana With the main. The harbor has a bold 
shore, admits the largest ships, and opens into the bay, | league 
fromthe town. It-cottains 2 parish churches, | monastery, and 
10,000 inhabitants. Lat.108N. lon. 70 5 W. 55 leagues from 
N1aracaibo. 

San Carcos is 60 leagues S. W. of Caraccas, and contains 9500 
in habitants. 

Va.encia lies half a league W. of the lake of Valencia. Its 
site is a beautiful and fertile plain. Population upwards of 8000. 
Lat. 199 N. lon. 68 25 W. 

“FRuxiILLo is built between two mountains in’a narrow ravine, 
which has the shape of acoffin. lt was founded in 1556, and in 
1678, was destroyed by the buccaneer Gramont. It contains a 
population of 7600. The inhabitants are chiefly occapied in hus- 
bandry, and are afflicted with goiters. Lat. 8 40, 20 leagues from 
Wierida, and 30 from Guanara. 

Porto CaveELto has the best harbor in Spanish America. It 
is defended from every wind, and is deep, convenient, and spacious. 
“Vhe population is 7500. he whites are chiefly engaged in com- 
¥nerce, and the town is the emporium of a wide extentof country. 
Fresh water is conducted by canals from a neighboring river. On 
the S. side of the town are extensive niarshes, which render it ex- 
tremely unhealthy. Lat. 10 20 N. lon. 68 10 W. 30 leagues from 
Caraccas. 

Sr. Tuomas, the capital of Guiana, is on the S. bank of the Oro- 
noko, 90 leayucs from its mouth. It contained in 1803, 6575 in- 
habitants. Ships go up the river to the town In from 15 to 30 
days. ‘The river’s bed is here full of rocks, shelves, and sands. 
The climate is tolerably healthy. 

Curiaco stands on a river of the same name, which falls into the 
gulfofCuriaco. The inhabitants, 6500 in number, are chieBy oc- 
cupied in raising cotton. Ten leagues E. N. E. of Cumana. 

La Guira, the port of Caraccas, ig more frequented than any 
on the coast. Tie road is open to every breeze, and the depth 
does notexceed 8 fathoins, ata quarter of a league from the beach. 
It has one patish church, and contains 6000 inhabitants. The 
road from Caraccas to La Guirais cut straight over the mountains. 
The distance is § short leagues, which loaded mules perform in 5 
hours, and under the saddle in 33. The ascent from La Guira to 
the top of the mountam is 640 tuises, or 6095 feet, and the cescent 
to Caraccas 234 tuises, or 1497 feet. In wet weather the road is 
extremely laborious. 

Varinas is in lat. 7 40 N. among the tributaries of the Apura, 
and contains 6000 inhabitants. 

Roade.} The roads of this country have hitherto been extreme- 
ly neglected. Bridges are scarcely known except in the towns. 

Manufactures and Commerce.) Vhe most important manulac- 
“tures are those of tobacco, indigo, and sugar. 

The commerce of the country was never of any consequence, 
till 1634, when the Dutch seized on Curracoa. From that time, for 
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a whole century, the Dutch carried on a very important contraband 
trade with the inhabitants; and of 65,000 quintals of cacao, the 
annual produce of the province, only 21,000 were exported in the 
regular channels. In 1728, some Biscayan merchants were formed 
into a commercial company, called the company of Guipuscoa ; and, 
in 1734, it was permitted to send to the province as many vessels 
as it pleased. From 1730 to 1743, the company shipped to Spain 
858.978 quintals of cacao, and lowered the price from 80 to 45$. 

The company kept 10 armed vessels on the coast, at an ex- 
pense of $200,000. In consequence of gross abuses, which after- 
wards crept into its management, it was dissolved in 1773. A 
commerce, with few restrictions, was afterwards permitted, by the 
council of the Indies, hetween many of the ports of Spain and La 
Guira, and at length with several others in the province. The ex- 
ports, in 1796, from Spain to La Guira, the only port at that time 
thrown open, were as follows: 


In free and national articles $932.881:75 
In articles of contribution 753,442:375 
° in foreign articles 1,429,487:372 
$3,118,811:50 


The duties on these articles, on entering, amounted to $281,328. 

The exports to Vera Cruz were also considerable ; but the contra- 
band trade with the foreign colonies of other nations was very great, 
particularly with Jamaica, Curracoa, Trinidad, and Surinam. The 
amount of imports in this trade, in 1804, was estimated at $937,500. 
This we presume was exclusive of those from Jamaica ; for, in 1801, 
no lessthan 400 vessels were employed in the contraband trade with 
that island. Porto Cavello alone employed 100 ; and exported in that 
year to Jamaica articles to the amount of $1,500,000. ‘The capital 
articles of export from the country are tobacco, cacao, indigo, cotton. 
mules, hides, and coffce. | 


CHAP. If. 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


ULIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AGRICUL- 
TURE, RIVERS, LAKES, BAYS, PENIKSULAS, SEA, MOUN- 
TAINS, BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, MINERALOGY, MINERAL WaA- 
TERS, NATURAL CURIOSITY. 


Climate.) THE towns on the coast, which enjoy a regular land 
and sea breeze, and those near and on the mountains, haye a milder 
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tempcrature than would be expected from their tropical situation. 
"Fhe greater part of the country, however, is scorched by a vertical 
sun without any thing, inthe dry season, to screen it from its rays. 
We know of no place that has a more delightful temperature, 
throughout the year, than the city of Caraccas. 

Winter and summer are the only seasons. Winter commences. 
in April, and lasts till the first of November. Itis mercly the rainy 
season, and is colder only in consequence of the rays of the sun be- 
ing hidden by clouds. During this season it rains one day with 
another for the space of 3 hours, and oftener in the evening than in 
the morning. Some days however, are entirely dry, aad in others 
it rains incessantly. During winter all the rivers are ina state of 
inundation, and the low plains become temporary lakes. In sum- 
mer, rains occur but occasionally, Terrible storms of thunder and 
lightning were common throughout the country before 1792. Dur- 
Ing the subsequent 12 years the rains were more abundant, but 
there were few thunder storms. No earthquakes had been felt since 
1779, till December, 1797. ‘ Since that time they have been frequent, 
particularly in the provmce of Cumana ; that of December, 1797, 
threw down almost all the stone edifices in the city of Cumana. Four 
smart shocks were felt at Caraccas in May and July, 1802, and in 
March 1812,a part of the city was buried by an Sarguanss in, 
which 12,000 persons perished. 

Face of the Country.) The northern part of this country, near 
the sea, is mountainous. The land between the Guarapiche and 
the Oronoko is a mere level. North of the Oronoko, commences 
a plain, at first narrow, but gradually widening westward, as far as 
the mouth of the Apura. There the Oronoko bends to the south, 
and the plain in that direction becomes at once of unknown width. 
Westward it reaches 4 or 5 degrees of longitude, to the mountains 
of New-Granada. In the rainy season, the northern plain of the 
Oronoko is overflowed, to an immense extent, and nothing Is then 
discoverable but here and therea hillock, and the tops of the tallest 
trees. The country on the Oronoko, in Guiana, is also a plain ; - 
but the rest of that province is not, as yet, sufficiently explored. We 
only know that it contains extensive plains, and several broad ranges 
of mountains. 

Soiland Agriculture.] The soil of this country is described as 
generally rich. The vallies, between the mountains north of the 
Oronoko, are fitted for any specics of culture; and are the scat of 
most of the valuable plantations. That of Aragoa, in 1786, con- 
tained 186 plantations. The plains of the Oronoko furnish im- 
mense pastures, and numberless herds of cattle are dispersed over 
their whole extent. The land near and on the coast of Venezuela 
is generally good; as is that of Cumana, from the Venare to the 
city of Cumana. But the whole of the coast eastward, as far as the 
Guarapiche, is dry, sandy, and ungrateful. Much of the province 
of Maracaibo is of the same kind. A rich tract, however, com- 
mences 25 leagues south of the city, and all that lies south of the 
Jake isamorg the best land inthe country. 
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The soil of Guiana is described, as throughout, very fertile, and 
ofa most active vegetation. Lower Guiana, which has been mow 
explored, is said by Depons to be exceeded in richness by few lands 
in America. 

The agriculture of this country has alwayslanguished. The great 
objects of agricultural attention are cacao, indigo, cotton, sugar, and 
tobacco. The cacao is indigenous, and till 1774, was the only plan 
cultivated. All the cacao plantations lie either north of the moun- 
tains, which coast the sea, or in the vallies between the mountains 

The cacao of this country is the best in the market. That of 
Orituco, payicularly, is of superior weight and excellence. 

Indigo was introduced: into cultivation, in 1774. Itis cultivated 
chiefly in the vallies of Aragoa, 

The culture of cotton was introduced in 1782. The plantations 
are found in many of the vallies. It is here planted in May and 
June, and blossoms always in November. ‘This is the upland cotton 
of Carolina. That of coffee was not known here tll 1784. Sugar 
is raised in large quantities, but chiefly for home consumption. It 
is of an indifferent quality. Tobacco is grown in the vallies. 

Cattle, in Guiana and on the plains of the Oronoko, constitute al- 
most the exclusive object of agriculture. 

Rivers.} The Palmar and Sulia are the chief tributaries of lake 
Maracaibo. ; 

The Tocuyo rises 15 leagues south of Carora, and runs north- 
east from that town 50 leagues. It is navigable to Banagua, 40 
‘leagues. It flows througha fertile country abounding in forests. 

The Aroa and Yaracay run northeast, each 40 leagues, and 
empty, the first 10, the latter 15, east of the Tucyo. The Yaracay 
is navigable to within 2 leagues of St. Philip. 

The Tuy rises in the mountains of San Pedro, 10 leagues south- 
west of Caraccas. It runs east about 50 leagues, and is navigable 
to St. Lucia. 

The Unare, or Venare, separates the provinces of Caraccas and 
Cumana, and runs north, between 30 and 40 leagues. Itis naviga- 
ble 6 leagues. to Santa Antonia. 

The Neveri runs west or north 20 leagues, and empties just be- 
low Barcelona. It is too impetuous to be navigable above that 
town. 

The Manzanares is only distinguished by having Cumana on its 
banks, a quarter of a league from the sea. Its mouth is 10 leagues 
east of the Nevari, and 27 of the Unara. 

The Guarapiche rises on the east side of Mount Brigantin, and 
runs northeast to the gulfof Paria. It is about 45 leagues in length, 
and is navigable to the fork of Fantarna. 

The Oronoko has already been described. Its upper branches on 
the left side, above the Meta, are not in this country, and the Meta 
runs chiefly in New-Granada. The Apura, the next branch on the 
same side, rises in the mountains south of lake Maracaibo, and rans 
southeast and east about 520 miles, falling into the Oronoko by sev- 
eral mouths, which embody a number of large islands. About 2u 
leagues from the Oronoko, its northern arm receives the St. Joan 
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{rom the north, and sull lower down the Guarico, both rivers of the 
province of Venezuela. The Apurais navigable upwards of 180 
miles. . 

The Caura is said to rise in the mountains of Parima, near the 
sources of the Oronoko. Its course is west of north, and it falis into 
the Oronoko about 40 leagues above St. Thomas. The Caucapana, 
a smuller stream, empties from the same side about 20 leagues be- 
low. The Caroni, farthe largest southern tributary, heads in the 
eastern part of Guiana, and empties about 20 leagues below St. 
Thomas. According to the map of Depons, its length exceeds 400 
miles. 

The Guani is the largest branch of the Essequebo. 

Lakes.) Lake Maracaibo isin the western part of this country. 
Its formis nearly that of adecanter, lying from south to north, with 
its neck communicating with the gulf of Maracaibo. Its length, 
from the mouth to the southern extremity, is 50 leagues ; its great- 
est breadth 30; andits circumference 150. It is easily navigated 
by vessels of the greatest burden. Hurricanes are not frequent. Its 
waters are usually fresh, and fit for drinking. A strong north wind 
renders them brackish, as far as Maracaibo. Here the neck of the 
lake is 3 leagues wide. 

The lake of Valencia, the Zacarigua of the natives, from E. N. 
E.to W.S. W.is 13! leagues long; and, in the widest part, 4 
broad. It lies ina valiey, surrounded with mountains, except on 
the west. Itis about 6 leagues from the sea, fron» which itis sepa- 
rated by inaccessible mountains. It receives 20 rivers, and has no 
visible outlet. Within a few years its waters have seriously de- 
creased. - The land deserted by itis of astonishing fertility. Its 
water is heavy, and of a nauseous taste. It contains numerous 
islands, and is not easily navigated. 

Bays.) The large bay, through which the lake of Maracaibo 
opens into the mainsea, puts up between the peninsulas of Coci- 
mas and Paragoana. Insome of the maps it is called the Lake of 
Venezuela ; in othersthe Lake of Maracaibo. The latter is obvious- 
ly the most proper. Its greatest width is upwards of 120 miles, 
and the width of its mouth, between capes Chichibatoa and Ma- 
colla, 40. 

. The bay of Coro is triangular, and is on the cast side of the pen- 
insula of Paragoana. 

‘he bay of Tacaragua is a league and a half east of the Tuy. 
Itis 7 leagues long, and abounds in alligators and shell fish, A 
quicksand at the mouth renders it inaccessible from the sea. 

The gulf of Cariaco extends 10 leagues from east to west; and, in 
the widest part, is 4 leagues broad. In the middle its depth is from 
80 to 100 fathoms. Its waters are as placid as those of a Jake, be- 
cause they are sheltered by mountains from every wind except from 
the sea breeze, which blows S. W. by W. 

The gulf of Paria, called by the Spaniards 7ris’e, has Trinidad on 
the east, and the coast of Cumana on the northwest, west, and south. 
On the northit opens into the main occan, between point Paria on 
the west, and point Blanco ontheeast. This gulfis 25 leagues from 
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east to west, and 15 from northto south. Its depth varies from 8 
to 20 fathoms. The Guarapiche and several mouths of the Orono- 
ko fall into this gulf. It opens on the southeast between capes 
Foleto and Ycacos, into the channel of Trinidad. It is extremely 
dificult to enter the gulf, through either opening, on account of the 
immense force of the waters of the Oronoko. 

Peninsulas.| The peninsula of Paria extends eastward about 25 
Icazues, on the north of tlie gulf of Paria. The chain of mount Br- 
gantin passes through it, and cape Paria is its eastern extremity. 
The peninsula of Araya is about 7 or 8 leagues long, and every 
where narrow. Cape Araya is its western extremity. Both of 
them are barren. The peninsula of Paragoana lies west of the bay 
of Coro, and stretches from- northwest to southeast 20 leagues 
The isthmus, 2 leagues north of Coro, is only 1 league wide ; and 
the peninsula itself 12 leagues. It is inhabited by Indians, anda 
very few whites, and is fit only for grazing. Great numbers of cat- 
tle were formerly raised here, and smuggled over to Curracos. 
The peninsula of the Cocinas, on the other side of the gulf of Mara- 
caibo, is larger, and inhabited only by Indians, who are subject to 
the Gochiros. Cape de la Vela, the most northern point of South- 
America, is the northwest extremity of this peninsula. 

Sea.}] The Caribbean sea has been mentioned, as washing the 
northern coast. The English gave it this name from the Carciées, 
who occupied the Caribbean islands, and a part or the whole of this 
country. The Spaniards and French call it the North sea. The 
tides, from cape Paria to cape de la Vela, are irregular, and scarcely 
perceptible. East of cape Paria, they are very powerful, The 
regular wind on the coast is a sea breeze, by day, from northeast by 
east ; anda land breeze, by night, from southwest by west. The 
first, however, is constant at.sea. A species of worm, called Zaret, 
abounds in all the rivers, ports, and roads, which will destroy a 
ship, unless graved every three months. All the ports and roads, 
except Porto Cabello, are exposed to a monstrous surge or rolling 
- of the sea, which is extremely inconvenient and dangerous. 

Mountains.) It has heretofore been remarked that a chain of 
mountains, called the mountains of Venezuela, branches from the 
Andes near Quito, ina N. N. E. direction, and makes for Venezu- 
ela. Near the western border of the province of Varinas this chain 
divides. The left branch, called the mountains of Maracaibo, pur: 
sues a northerly course, and passes west of lake Maracaibo, termin- 
ating near cape de la Vela. This is the boundary between the pro- 
vince of Maracaibo and New-Granada. The principal branch runs 
N. N. E. as far as Barquisimeto, and thence its direction is, on the 
whole, nearly east to the peninsula of Paria. Its breadth is com- 
monly 15 leagues ; sometimes 20; and no where less than 10. Its 
common height is from 4000 to 5000 feet. The Pichaco, near Carac- 
cas, is 7688 feet, and the Tumeriquiri 5610. Near St. Philip it first 
approaches within a few leagues of the coast; and, a little eastward, 
the ridge passes between the lake of Valencia andthe sea. Between 
the Tuy and the Venare, it verges to the south; and, through the 
greater part of the province of Cumana, the ridge is from 50 to 35 
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leagues from the coast. After its northern bend, near the sources 
of Guarapiche, it is called the Mountains of Brigantin; and, in 
the remainder of its course to the peninsula of Paria, it pursues a 
N. N. W. direction. The great northern branches of the Oronoko 
all issue from this range. 

We have nothing to add to our former account of the mountains 
of Parima, a chain that branches from the Andes near Popayan, and 
traverscs the province of Guiana. 

Botany.| Immense forests every where overspread the moun- 
tains of Venezucia. These furnish the best timber for ships and 
houses, The Pardillo, and a very hard oak, the quercus cerus of 
Linnzus, are used for door frames and door posts; cedar, black, 
yellow, and red ebony are abundant ; mahogany is not very common, 
and is of an inferior quality. lron wood grows every where. Brazil 
wood and fustic are the only coloring woods yct discovered. The 
guinguina tree, which yields the Peruvian bark, the tamarind tree, 
the sarsaparilla, and the guaiacum, are the most important trees and 
plants of a medicinal nature. 

Zoology.| ‘The cayman is of the crocodile species, but larger and 
more sluggish. It is from 15 to 18 feet long. Its skin is covered 
with strong scales, impenetrable by a ball. It abounds in the Oro- 
noko. ‘The manati, a species of sea cow, abounds near the mouth of 
the Oronoko. It is of the size of an ox, and yields a great deal of 
oil. 

" Yhe tiger is common in the forests of Guiana. Those of Vene- 
zuela abound with birds, distinguished for the melody of their notes, 
and the richness and beauty of their plumage. 

Mineralogy.| Gold mines have been discovered in various placcs, 
but nonc of them are now wrought; one at Apa, near the banks of 
the Tuy, was very rich, but its very place is now forgotten. Several 
copier mines, of a superior quality, are wrought in the jurisdiction 
of St. Philip. Besides supplying the country, 170 quintals had been 
annually exported previous to 1804. 

Salt abounds on the coast, but the most abundant salt pit is that 
of Araya, which may vie with any in America, not excepting Turk’s 
island. The salt is of a beauuful whiteness, and when dug up con- 
sists partly of fossil, and part of mincral salt. From 14,000 10 
15,000 quintals are annually dug, but the pit is capable of yielding at 
least 100 times that quantity. 

Mineral Waters.\| The country abounds with them, They are of 
various descriptions, as the hot, the cold, the ammaniacal, the ferru- 
rinous, the nitrous, and the acidulous. A spring in the vallics of ° 
Asagua has a temperature above 72°, and@beveral approach to the 
heat of boiling water. 

Natural Curicsity.| In the mountain of Tameriquiri, there is an 
immense cavern, called the cavern of Guacharo, famous among the 
Indians. <A river, of some magnitude, issues from its mouth, and 
millions of nocturnal birds have chosen it for their habitation. The 


Indians suppose that it is the passage, through which the soul gocs 
tothe other world. 
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This island lies N. of the peninsula of Araya, from which it & 
separated by the channel of Margarita, 8 leagues in width. It hes 
between lat. 10 50 and 11 10 N. and between lon. 63 50 and 64% 
W. The island consists of two peninsulas (the eastern of which 2 
the largest) connected by a narrow isthmus. Point Arena is te 
western cape, cape de la Isla, the northern, and point Mangle, the 
southern. ‘he island derives its name from the pearl fishery on ks 
coast. Columbus discovered it in 1498. Charles V. ceded it to 
Marceau Villalobos in 1524, and the Dutch burnt the capital in 
1662. The population of the island is stated, by Depons, at 14,000, 
viz. 5500 whites, 2000 Indians, and 6500 slaves and free people a 
color. This island was long a favorite resort, on account of the facil:ty 
of carrying on the contraband trade. Assumftion is the capital, and 
stands nearly in the centre of the island. Three other villages are 
called the Valley of St. John, the Valley of Margarita, and the Valk 
Jey de los Robles or of Oaks. The best harbor, Pampatar, is on ¢be 
k.S. E. Here are very strong fortifications. ‘The sccond Dela 
Mar, isa league tothe W. The third, Del Norte is on the N. side. 
Cotton hammocks and stockings are manufactured here of a very 
superior quality. | 

The soil is a sandy surface, a foot in thickness mixed with hollow 
and rotten madrepores. A little cotton and sugar is cultivated, but 
not enough to supply the inhabitants. A very valuable pearl fishery 
is carried on, on the S. coast, particularly between Margarita and the 
island La Coche. The Indians are the divers, and are compelled to 
work 3 months in the year, ata rial a day. The largest pearl ever 
known was procured here, and bought by the king of Spain. It 


value was estimated at 25,000/. sterling. Great numbers of parrols — 
and other curious birds, are found here, and form a considerabic | 


article of commerce. 


GUIANA. 


THIS name is attached to the very large extent of country, be- 
tween the mouths of the Oronoko and Amazon; an extent of se 
‘coast of 1100 miics. The Amazon bounds it on the S.; the Negru, 
onthe S. W.; the Casiquiari and the Oronoko, on the W. ; the 
Oronoko, on the N. W.@§and the ocean, on the N. E.and E. «As 
the Negro and Orunoko unite by means of the Casiquiari, this whole 
tract is a real island, cnurely separated by water from the rest of 
continent. From .the mouth of the Amazon W. N. W. to the mouth 
of the Apura a tributary of the Oronoko, it is about 1260 mules In 
length ; and from the Negro to the ocean, about 700 in its mean 
breadth. | 

This country is divided into Spanish, Dutch, French, ane Portu: 
guecse Guiana. 
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Spanish Guiana extends on the coast, from the Oronoko to the 
Essequebo, In the interior, it is bounded, on the N. W. W. and S. 
by the Oronoko; and onthe E. by the Essequebo. It has already 
been described under the article Venezuela. 

Dutch Guiana extends from the Essequebo to the Maroni, 350 
miles along the coast. According to the map of Depons, it reached 
into the interior, on the Essequebo, about 220 miles, to Jat. 4 15; 
and, onthe Maroni, about the same distance, to the mouth of the 
Araoua, in lat. 3 15 N. 

During the late European war, the whole of Dutch Guiana was 
conquered by the English. At the peace of 1814, the western part ° 
of this country, comprehending the coast between the Corantyn and 
the Essequebo was finally ceded to Great Britain. The remainder 
or eastern division was restored to the Dutch. 

French Guiana extends along the coust from the Maroni to the 
Arowary, or Aracuari, 450 miles. The Maroni is its western 
boundary, as far as the mouth of the Araoua, below which it extend- 
ed westward to the Essequebo ; and by the treaty with Portugal, in 
Sept. 1801, France appears to have considered it as reaching to the 
Blanco or Parima. Its southern boundary is the Arowary to its 
source, in lat. | 30 N.; and thence, a line running due W. to its 
western frontier. This last was agreed on between France and 
Portugalin 1801. Previous to that time, this province extended on 
the coast only to the Oyapoc ; which empties just W. of cape 
Orange, only 220 miles from the Maroni. 

Portuguese Guiana extends along the coast from the Arowary to 
the Amazon, about 120 miles. ‘The Amazon is its southern bound- 
ary; and the Negro its southwestern. The parallel of lat. 1 30 N. 
separates it from French Guiana, as far as the Blanco; and thence 
westward, from Spanish Guiana, as far as the Negro.* 
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BXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, NAMES, HISTORY, ABO- 
RIGINES, POPULATION, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, BUSH 
NEGROES, MISSIONARIES, CITIES AND TOWNS, COMMERCE. 


SPANISH Guiana has already been described under the article 
Venezuela. Portuguese Guiana will be best considered in connex- 


* That the parallel of lat. 1 30 N. is the boundary between Portuguese and 
Spanish Guiana, is concluded from the declaration of Hamboldt, as quoted by 
Bepons, thet the Portuguese territory reaches nearly to fort Charles on the Ne- 
gro. Fort Charles isa little N. of the parallel of lat. 1 30 N. 
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ion with Brazil, The remaining divisions, viz. Dutch and Frenci 
Guiana will now be treated of, as one article. We prefer using the 
old name Durch Guiana, although a part of the territory described 
under it now belongs to the English. 

Extent] This extensive country, comprehending both Dutch 
and French Guiana, reaches, on the coast, from the Essequebo to 
the Arowary, 800 miles. Its length, in the S. from the ocean west- 
ward to the Essequebo, is about 500 miles. Its greatest breadth, im 
the W. from the Portuguese line northward to the ocean, is about 
350. Inthe E. the coast tends gradually southward, and makes the 
width much less. 

Boundaries.) On the N. and E. is the Atlantic; on the S. Por- 
tuguese Guiana; on the W. the Essequebo, which divides the tet- 
ritory from Spanish Guiana. 

Divisions.} We have already mentioned, that the western and 
smallest part of this country lately belonged to the Dutch; and the 
eastern to the French. The Dutch territory was divided into three 
districts: Surinam, on the E. extending from the Maroni to the 
Corantyn, 180 miles; Berbice, in the middle, between the Corantyn 
and Abary creek, 70 miles; and Demarara, on the W. between 
Abary creek and the Essequebo, 100 miles. Of these divisions Surt- 
nam now belongs to the Dutcn, and Berbice and Demarara to the 
English. Demarara province was subdivided into two districts. 
Essequebo on the W. and Demarara on the E. We know not 
whether French Guiana has been subdivided. 

Names.} The name Guiana, has long been given to the whole 
country between the Oronoko and Amazon; but we know neither 
its Origin, nor the time when it was first applicd. The Dutch colony 
has most generally been called Surinam, a name derived from tbe 
river, on which Paramaribo, the largest town, is situated. The 
French colony is generally called Cayenne, the name of a city in Nor- 
saath first given to the capital, and“thence transferred to the 
colony. 

History.| Vincent Pinzon discovered Guiana in 1500. He trav- 
ersed the whole coast from the Amazon to the Oronoko. In 1605; 
Robert Harcote, an Englishman, planted a colony at the mouth of 
the Oyapoc ; and, on his return, obtained a patent for the whole of 
Gutana’ The scheme, however, miscarried. A small colony was 
planted on the Surinam, by Robert Marshal, in 1634. In 1635, the 
French, under Bretigny, planted themselves on the island of Cay- 
enne. The attempted, also, to settle Surinam, in 1640, but aban- 
doned it the same year. The Engtish planted themselves there the 
year following. The Dutch admiral, Binks, broke up the settle- 
ment at Cayenne in 1646. Charles HI. granted Surinam to lord 

Willoughby in 1662. Two years after, the French reoccupied Cay- 
enne. ‘The Dutch, having been expelled from Brazil in 1662, drore 
the English from Surinam in 1667. In the latter part of the same 
year, John Harman, an Englishman, took Cayenne, and retook Sur 
inam. They were restored in 1674; the former to France; the 
latter to Holland, in exchange for New-York. Surinam fell iate 


a 
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the hands of the English near the close of the last century, and was 
restored in 1802. It was taken againon the 4th of May. 1804, and 
restored. Cayenne was taken in 1809, and restored to France in 
1814. Berbice, Demarata, and Essequebo were finally ceded to 
the English at the peace of 1814. 

Aborigines} The Indians very far in the interior of Guiana 
are not knowm Those near, and on the coast, constitute four dis- 
tinct nations. The Caraibes are the most numerous, brave, warlike, 
and industrious. They reside chicfly on the coast in Spanish Guiana, 
between the Oronoko and Essequebo, though considerable numbers 
are found on the eust side of the latter. They are of a middle 
etature, and a lighter complexion than any of the four, except the 
Arrowauks. Their language is manly and articulate, and pronounced 
with sharpness and vivacity. War, hunting and fishing are 
their chief employments: agriculture and domestic concerns are 
left tothe women and children. The women cultivate the maniac 
and plantains ; make the cassava bread and a liquor resembling ale ; 
spin cotton ; and weave and dye their hammocks. ‘They live ia 
villages ; and by blowing a shell, a thousand may be collected in 
half an hour. They wear fish teeth, rounded and strung together, 
asornaments. Their arms are bows, with poisoned arrows ; and 
heavy clubs, made of iron-wood with sharp edges, which will divide 
the skull ata single blow. The Dutch used to bribe them to cap- 
ture the interior Indians for slaves. They are always at variance 
with the Spaniards, and frequently commit hostilities upon their 
settlements onthe Oronoko. They still retain a tradition of an En- 
_ glish chicf, who many years since landed among them, and en- 
couraged them to persevcre in their enmity to the Spaniards. It is 
said that they preserve an English Jack, which he left them, that 
they might distinguish his countrymen. This was undoubtedly Sir 
Walter Raleigh ; who, in 1595, made a descent on the coast of 
Guiana, in search of fhe fabulous golden city of Manoa del Dorado, 
and conquered fort Joseph on the Oronoko. At the insurrection of 
the negroes of Berbice, in 1772, the governor hired them to assist 
the colonists. ‘They fought very bravely, killed many of the ne- 
grocs, and ate their bodies. They never however eat any of the 
human spccics, except their encmies taken or killed in battle. The 
colonists trade with them for canoes, of from 10 to 70 feet in length, 
formed of single trees, hollowed by fire; for cotton hammocks ; for 
bees wax ; for baisam Capoiba ; for several kinds of curious woods ; 
but chiefly for slaves : and in return give them fire arms, India cot- 
tons, hatchets, knives, fish hooks, combs, looking glasses, red coral 
beads, and glass beads. 

The Worrows inhabit only the sea coast, chiefly between the 
Demarara and Surinam ; the same are found on the Oronoko. They 
are larger and darker than the Caraibes, and have irregular, disa- 
greeable features. They inhabit only the low, wet, marshy places, 
adjacent to the sea, and live chiefly on crabs and fish. They are 
slovenly, timid, and indolent ; yet patient and contented. 

The Accawawes live near the sources of the Essequebo, Dema- 
Tara, and Berbice; resemble the Worrows in size, but are lighter, 
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and have less disagreeable features. They are all distinguished by 
a circular hole in the lower part of the upper lip, half an inch in 
diameter, in which is inserted a piece of wood of equal size, which 
is cut off externally almost even with the skin, while the inner end 
presses against the teeth. They are grave and reserved, artful and 
cunning. Their language is solemn and distinct, but harsh. Though 
not numerous, their skill in poisons renders them very formidabte. 
Like the Caraibes they make incursions into the interior for slaves, 
and the vicinity of their residence exposes them to frequent reprisals. 
To prevent this, all the avenucs to their houses are guarded by sharp 
pieces of hard wovod, planted in the earth and poisoned ; except only 


_one obscure winding path, known to their countrymen by private 


marks. They bring to the colonists slaves, the balsams Cafotéa and 
Arracocerra, the roots of Aiarra for fishing, the oil of carraéa, various 
kinds of curious woods, monkeys, parrots, and parroquets ; and re- 
ceive the same things in return as the Caraibes. 

The Arrowauks live beyond the Worrows, 20 or 30 leagues 
from the sca. They areof a middie size and stature, straight and 
well proportioned. Their skin is whiter than that of the other tribes ; 
their features regular and agreeable ; their teeth white and even; 
lips thin ; eyes black and sparkling ; hair long, straight and black. 
Their furniture consists of two or three small stone pots, a large jar 
for making a fermented liquor, called fiwarree ; a flat stone, to bake 
on; several shells of gourds and calabashes ; a hammock for each 
person ; ahatchet and two or three knives; a small looking glass 
and acomb; a little arnotto paint ; and a gourd filled with the oil of 
Carraba. Their arms are muskets, sharp clubs, and poisoned ar 
rows. 

We have already mentioned that the aboriginal inhabitants of all 
the West: Indies, except the Bahamas, were rrowauke ; and that the 
Caraibes had driven them from all the Caribbean islands, except a 
part of Trinidad, long before the discovery of Columbus. Both of 
these nations of islanders were of Guianese origin, and the accounts 
alreauy given of them still apply in many respects to their primitive 
stocks in this country. 

Pofiulation.) According to the authorities quoted by Hassel, the 


~—“popuiation of French Guiana is 33,400; and that of Dutch Guiana 


(including the part now possessed by the English) 520,000 of whom 
20,000 are whites and 500,000 blacks.* The population of Berbice 
according to a return made to the British parliament in 1811, was 
25,959 viz. 550 whites ; 240 colored, and 25,169 blacks. The dis- 
trict of Dc marara is said to contain 3,000 whites, and 40,000 slaves. 
The province of Surinam is said to contain 6000 whites ; and Sted- 
man states the number of slaves at 75,000. Almost the whole, both 
of French and Dutch Guiana, is possessed by the aborigines. The 
settlements in the latter are chiefly on the rivers. 

Manners and Custome.) The English and Dutch constitute the 
mass of the white population of the colony of Surinam. Germans, 
Prussians, Russians, Swedes, Danes, Spaniards, French, and Ameri- 


° We believe that this estimate is much too high. 
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cans, make up the residue. The morals of all have been terribly 
relaxed by the climate. ‘lhe wealthy creoles all have their harems, 
which are filled with black and mulatto women, procured in many 
instances from the Windward islands, particularly Barbadoes. As 
soon as a European arrives, he purchases one of these females to 
perform all the duties of a wife, except presiding at the table. ‘The 
children are often sent to England, to learn some trade ; and return 
to practice it. ‘The white women, both creoles and Europeans, are 
very licentious. Labor is here performed only by slaves, The 
whites are excessively indolent Most of the whites of Cayenne are 
French. They are equally licentious in their manners with those of 
Surinam. 

Bush Negrocs.| These area collection of wild negroes found in 
the interior of the Dutch colony. Their origin is to be traced to the 
year 1667, when the Dutch obtained possession of Surinam. Many 
of the English planters at that time removing their effects, consid- 
erable numbers of their slaves deserted, and ran into the woods. 
Here they were joined by other runaways. When the French at- 
tacked the colony, in 1712, the Dutch planters, to prevent an insur- 
rection of their slaves, removed them into the interior. Many of 
them improved the opportunity to desert to the 4ucka or Bush ne- 
groes. From that period they became a formidable body, and soon 
after engaged in open hostility with the colony. Their principal 
head quarters were the forests high up the Surinam. In 1761, peace 
was concluded with this body. In 1772,a most formidable revolt 
broke out among the negroes on the Cottica, which spread desola- 
tion over the most fertile parts of the settlemefit. The colonists 
were obliged to procure the assistance of the Caraibes. Many of 
the negroes were killed. The rest retreated. Their numbers, in 
various parts of the Dutch colony, are, at present, very considerable ; 
far too great to be attacked, with success, by any force which the 
colony could muster. They are called the 4ucka or Bush negroes, 
and are constantly increasing in numbers by the accession of runa- 
way slaves. 

Missionaries.} In 1816, there were in Dutch Guiana, 11 Mo- 
ravian missionaries, 2 Methodist, and 3 in the employment of the 
London Missionary Society. 

Cittee and Towns.) Paramaniso is the largest town in all 
Guiana ; and stands in a pleasant gravelly situation, on the west 
bank of the Surinam, 15 miles from its mouth. The streets are all 
straight, and are planted with trees, such as oranges, limes, lemons, 
shaddocks, and tamarinds. The houses are chiefly of wood. ‘I'he 
town contains 2 churches, and 2 synagogues, Von Sack estimates 
the population at 20,000; viz. 2000 EKuropeans, 3000 Jews, 4006 
free people of color, and 11,000 slaves. The town is defendcd by a 
fort, called Vew-Ameterdam, near the mouth of the river. 

Cayenne lies in lat. 4 56 N. lon. 52 15 W. onthe north point of 
the island of Cayenne; which lies at the mouth of Cayenne 
river, and, on each side, is separated only by an arm of that river 
- from the main, The town is seated on the westernarm, which is 
here a league broad. The fort which commands it is strong enough 
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for any vessels, which can come within gun shot. The number of 
whites is about 1200, exciusive of the garrison; that of free blacks 
and slaves in proportion. 

SraBprook is the chief town of Demarara. It stands on the 
east baik of Demarara river, near its mouth; and is built on the 
flat strand, amid various canals. The houses are of wood, two 
stories high, and stand on a low brick foundation. The rooms 
project in ull directions to catch the luxury ot fresh atr, sochat the 
grouad plot is usually in the shape of a cross. All the public 
buildings are of wood. The population is stated, by Bolinbroke, 
at 1500 whites, 2000 free people of color, and 5000 slaves. There 
arenotaverns. Ihe inhabitants are hospitable. Fort Witham 
Frederic, at the mouth of the river. defends the town. 

About 60 miles above Parimaribo, on the Surinam, there is a 
considerable colony of Jews, descended from Portuguese Jews. 
who were invited to settle here by the Dutch government. Their 
principal town 1s very populous. and 1s called the Jew’s Savannak. 

AMSTERDAM. @ town Jately founded, 1s the capital of Berbice, and 
stands on the river of thai name. 

Ovapoc is a small town on the west bank of Oyapoc river, de- 
fended by fort Louis. 

Kourou is a settiement on the coast, 10 leagues northwest of 
Cayenne, which was undertaken by the command of the duke de 
Choiseul, in 1763. He sent a colony of about 12,000 persons un- 
provided with necessaries, and in the most rainy season of the 
year. The great body of them perished in a short period. 

Sinamari is a small fort 5 leagues N. W. of Kourou. 

Commerce.| We have no information respecting the commerce® 
of the parts of this country belonging to the French and Dutch. 
The exports from Demarara to Great-Britain in 1807, consisted 
of 19,337 hhds. of sugar, 4,722 puncheons of rum, 23.604 bales of 
cotton, 12 390,102 pounds of coffee, and 1694 casks of molasses. 

The value of the imports and exports from Berbice in 1809 
and 1810, was as follows: 


Imports. Exports. 
, In 1809 £193,663 49,662 
1810 = 193,566 51,785 


In 1812, there were 23,139 gallons of rum, and 9084 cwt. of 
sugar exported from Berbice to Great Britain. 
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CHAP. II. 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


GLIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AGRICULTURE, 
KIVERS, MOUNTAINS, BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, 


Climate.) THE climate is unhealthy ; though less so than for- 
merly. The year is divided into 2 wet and 2 dry seasons. De- 
cember and January constitute the ‘short rainy season. February 
and March the short dry one. The long rain occupies the four 
following months; the heaviest rains are in June. ‘The four re- 
maining months constitute the long dry season. Changes in the 
temperature are graduel. The greatest heat experienced in two 
years, from May 1805 to June 1807, was 91°; the least 75. The 
sea breeze furnishes a constant affusion of delightful air, from 10 
in the morning, to 5 in the evening. 

_ Thelefrosy is a common disease here, and in all the tropical 
regions of America. The disease is universally deemed infectious, 
and lepers are separated from the society of mankind. They are 
sent into the woods, and there wear out a life of solitude. . The 
disease is always incurable. 

| The yews are spungy, fungus, yellowish, circular protuber- 
ances, infesting the whole body, between } and 3 inches in cir- 
cumference, and so nearly contiguous, that the end of a finger can- 
not be inserted between them. A small quantity of yellowish pus 
appears at the extremity of each. All the negroes have it once, 
and some of the whites. It is communicated by the flies, that 
have been feasting on a diseased object, to those persons who have 
sores or scratches, which are uncovered. The backs of the ne- 
Broes being often raw by whipping; and always uncovered, they 
scarce ever escape it. It is cured by mercury and cumphor. 

Guinea worms are found in the cellular membrane of the Afri- 
can negroes, and move through its cavities over the whole surface 
of the body. ‘They are extracted with great difficulty, and some- 
times prove fatal. Worms in the intestines are here extremely 
distressing. The West-India dry belly ache, intermittent fe- 
vers, and bilious putrid fevers are also among the more violent 
diseases. 

Face of the Country. } The aciiacen is almost every where flat, 
to a great distance in the interior. A narrow strip along the coast 
of Dutch Guiana is generally cleared, and plantations are found on 
the banks of all the rivers. The rest of the country is still forested. 
Much of the coast of Cayenne is marshy, and subject to inunda- 
tions fromthe rivers. Few settlements-are made in the interior. 
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Near the sources of the large rivers the country in both colonies is 
mountainous. 

Soil and Agricultyre.) All travellers agree in the surprising 
fertility of the soil, both of Surinam and Cayenne. It is generally 
a rich, fat. clayey earth. Sugar and coffee are the capital articles 
- of agriculture, and after them cotton and cacao. Indigo, maize, 
cassia, and vanilla are also cultivated; and Cayenne pepper forms: 
considerable article of exportation from the French colony. <Ac- 
cording to Stedman there were, In 1774, between 6 and 800 plan 
tations of sugar, coffee, cacao, and cotton in the province of Suri- 
nam, which yielded an annual produce of the value of more than a 
million sterling. 

Rivers.} The Essequebo rises in the mountains of Parima, a lit- 
tle S. of the Portuguese line, and pursues acourse W. of N. about 
500 miles to the ocean; emptying by a mouth 3 leagues wide. It 
is deepand navigable. About 60 miles frum the sea it receives the 
Guyani, a large river from Spanish Guiana. Fort Essequebo stands 
at the confluence. The cataracts in this river are about 200 miles 
from its mouth. 

The Maroni is supposed to rise in the same mountains. The 
old Dutch line ascended it to lat. 3 15 N. above which we believe 
the river has not been explored. It is a large, navigable stream, 
but less than the Essequebo, emptying in lat. 6° N. 

The Surinam, or Zealandria, rises in a lower chain of the same 
mountains, and runs about 400 miles. It is navigable for ships of 
any size to Parimaribo, where itis a mile wide, and for sloops, 80 
miles further, to the falls. 

The Demarara runs nearly parallel with the Essequebo about 200 
miles, and empties, a little E. of it, bya mouth 2 miles wide. Over 
a bar at the mouth, in the highest tides, there are 4 fathoms 
water. 

The Berbice pursues a northeasterly course, as is said, of more 
than 300 miles, of which it is navigable 200. A bar at its mouth 
has 16 feet water, at high tides. The Conya, a narrow, but deep 
stream, falls into it a mile from its mouth. 

The Corentyn and the Suramaca are large rivers between the 
Berbice and the Surinam, 

' The Comewine runs N. about 150 miles, and empties half way 
between the Surinam and Maroni. A few miles from its mouth ic 
receives the Cottica from the E. 

Cayenne river is a large stream, which runs in aN. E. direction, 
and empties by a mouth a league broad. 

The Oyapoc rises in the mountains of Parima, and is a larger river 
than the preceding. It empties just W. of cape Orange. 

The Arowary, or Aracuari, is the southern boundary. 

Mountains.) The mountains of Parima are described under the 
article America. The principal chain in the eastern part of Span- 
ish Guiana passes N. and E. of lake Parima, between it and the Esse~ 
quebo. From the head of that river its course is eastward, some- 
simes in Cayenne, and sometimes in Portuguese Guiana. A spor 
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from the principal clin crosses the Essequebo at the cataracts, an 
tending E.N. E. is broken by the Surinam, not more than 100 miles 
from its mouth. Eastward of that river it approaches within 20 miles 
of the sea, terminating not far from the Maroni. There are various 
spurs from the principal chain in Cayenne, but we have secn no 
particular account of them. 

Botany.) The botany of Guiana has been admirably illustrated 
by Brancoft. The cabbage tree is 120 feet high, and 7 in circum- 
ference. The cabbage grows on the top of the trunk, and has the 
taste ofan almond. It is broiled, or eaten as sallad. 

The silk cotton tree ig 100 feet high, and 12 in circumference, 
and is free from branches about 70 feet. It yields triennial crops 
of silky cotton, and is the favorite tree for the Indian canoes. The 
bullet tree is 50 feet high, and 7 in circumference. Its wood is 
among the heaviest and most durable that are known. The iron 
qwood is of the same size, and is used by the Indians for their heavy 
clubs with sharp edges. The six last grow in the interior, on a 
dry elevated soil, and are transported at a great expense, to the 
W est-Indies for windmills. 

The auna is 50 feet high, and bears white flowers, and a green 
oval fruit of the size of a lemon; the juice of which, after a litle 
exposure to the air, changes from a whitish color to a beautiful 
deep bluish purple. With this the Indians paint their skins ; and 
the figures for 8 or 9 days, are perfectly indelible, and then disap- 
pear. The rogues of the country have devised an ink of it, 
which, in the same space of time, becomes absolutely invisible. 
The roots of the red mangrove unite, and form the trunk 2 or 3 
yards above the ground. The tree is lofty, and grows near run- 
ning streams. [From the trunk and branches numerous Jigneous 
shoots germinate, and descending take root, and increase in size, 
strength and solidity, forming a curcular; natural arbor around the 
body of the tree. 

The dourracourra or letters : wood: is the heart of a tree 30 feet 
high, and 16 inches over. The heart is only 12 inches in circum- 
ference, is of great weight, hardness, and solidity, having a fine 
even grain, of a beautiful deep, reddish color, every where varie- 
gated with black spots and figures, which have been tortured into - 
fetters. \ts polish reflects a lustre like that of a mirror, and far 
superior to any other lipneous substance. 

The Aiarree is a shrub 6 feet high; its root is 8 or 10 feet long, 
3 inches round, straight, and continuing of almost equal magni- 
tude to the end; it is of atough, fibrous texture, and resembles 
the fresh dug roots of the liquorice. The 4ccawaus cut them in 
pieces, of two feet in length, and sell them to.the whites. One of 
these pieces bruised, and thrown into a river at high or low water, 
is sufficient to inebriate all the fish within a considerable distance, 
so that in a few minutes they float motionless on the top of the 
water. Almost all the fish eatcn in Guiana are taken in this 
manner. | 
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© nology. ]) The horse, the ass, and the mule run wild ia the 2- 
yannahs, and arenumerous. Neither they nor the zebra are nate- 
ral toGuiana. Horned cattle also have been transplanted, and are 
very abundant. They improve in size, but are less delicate in taste. 
The wool of the sheep changes to hair. The goat is a native, isa 
little larger than a European kid, and very prolific. 

The orang outang of Guiana is 5 feet high, bas short black hair, 
and is very strong and ferocious. The afc, here called gxato, 
has a body 4 feet long, covered with long bisck hair, a bold face, 
and goes either on four or two feet. The Aowding baboon is of the 
size of a fox, and has shining black hair. Hundreds of them as- 
semble in the woods, and set up an incessant, loud, and disagreea- 
ble howling. The howling monkey is larger, has red hair, anda 
still more hideous yell. The saccawinkee is the smallest of the 
ape tribe, and has a body 6 inches Jeng, and a tail 9 inches. The 
Guiana ‘iger is nearly of the size of the African, and very daring 
and ravenous. The ¢iger cat is of a beautiful chesnut, spotted with 
black, and a third larger than the domestic cat. 

The birds of Guiana excel rather in the beauty of their plu- 
mage, than in the sweetness of their notes. Their flesh is inferior 
to that of the same species in colder latitudes. 

The fish on the coast are less delicate than those which live in 
the rivers; this is owing to the muddy water, which extends 30 or 
40 miles from the shore all along the coast. The torforifc eel is 
3 feet long, and 1 in circumference, and has a smooth skin, of a 
bluish, lead color. It comes to the.top of the water to respire 
every 4or5 minutes. When touched by the naked hand, or by 
a metallic rod, or a stick of some of the heavy species of wood, it 
communicates a mest powerful electric shock. 

The immense number and variety of the snakes of Guiana con- 
stitute one of the principal inconveniences of the country. The 
largest ever caught here was 33 feet some inches long, and 3 feet 
round. ‘The name of the species.is not mentioned by Ban- 
croft, but its bite is not venomous. The commodee is amphibious, 
15 feet long, and 1} round. The ecarlet snake is 5 feet long, aad 
as large as a man’s thumb, amphibious, and extremely ven- 
omous. The fre snake is 4 feet long, and as large as a man’s fine 
ger. Itsbie is fatal. The carunna is 2¢ feet long and slender. 
Inthe rainy season they come into houses, and are often found un- 
der tables and chairs and in beds. Their bite is said to be fatal. 

The multitude and variety of insects is incredible. Among these 
are numerous beetles; the cockroach ; butterflies, without num- 
ber; the bee; numerous ants; the flying ant; wood lice; 2 sorts 
of fire flies; numerous varieties of the gnat, MUSQUILO, caterpillar, 
and spider ; the palmer worm ; Surinam scorpion ; centipes j 3; and 
the chigger, the nigua of New-Granada. 
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VICEROYALTY OF PERU. 


CHAP. I. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, 
RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS, CITIES AND TOWNS, REVENUE, MANUFACTURES 
AND COMMERCE. 


Extent.] PERU extends on the coast, from the Tumbez, in 
Jat. 3 25 S. to port de Loa, in lat. 21 30S. Inthe ingerior its trea- 
ty limit is the celebrated line of demarkation already described 
under the divisions of S. America, although the Spaniards have no 
settlements, except missions, beyond the eastern cordillera of the 
Andes. Its length, from N. to S. is 1260 miles. The eastern 
cordillera is from 240 to 300 miles from the western coast. Inthe 
interior the Amazon may be considered as its northern limit; 
while, in the S. the district of Lampa, the most northern in the vices | 
royalty of Buenos Ayres, lies N. of lake Titicaca, and.commences 
ottly 30 geographical leagues S. of Cusco. 

Boundaries.) Onthe N. lies the viceroyalty of New-Granada, 
from which it is separated by the bay of Tumbez and the river 
Amazon ; on the E. it is bounded by an immense desert; on the S. 
E. the Cordillera of Vilacota separates it from the late viceroyalty of 
Buenos Ayres ; on the S. is the desert of Atacama, which separates 
it from Chili; and on the W. is thé Pacific ocean. 

Divisions.} Peru was formerly divided into 5 dioceses, or cir- 
cuits, which were subdivided into numerous jurisdictions. The fol- 
lowing table commences on the N. W. 


1. Zruzillo. 14. Tarma 
1. Piura 15, Guanuco 
2. Sana 16: Canta 
3. Truxillo 17. Lima 
4. Chacapoyas 18. Guarachia 
5. Cuxamarcas 19. Jouxa 
6. Llulla and Chiloas 20. Canete 
7. Caxamarquilla or Pataz 21. Yauyos 
Il. Lina. 22. Ica, Pisce and Nasca 
8. Santa Tif. Guamanga. 
9, Guamalies 23. Guanca Velica 
10. Chancay 24. Angaraes 
11. Guaylas 25. Guanta 
32. Caxatambo 26. Guamanga 


13. Conchucos 27. Castro Vireyna 
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28. Andaguaylas 39. Canas and Canches or Tinta 
29. Vileas Guaman 40. Aymaraes 
30. Parima Cocha 41. Chumbi Vilcas 
31. Lucanas 42. Apolo-bamba 
IV. Cusco. V. Arequipa. 
$2. Avancay 45. Condesuyos de Arequipa 
$3. Colcaylares 44. Camana 
34. Cusco 45. Arequipa 
35. Puucartambo . 46. Caylloma 
36. Quispichanchi 47. Arica 
37. Ciniiques and Masques 48. Monquegua 


38. Cotabamba 
Since that period the whole country has been divided into the fol- 


lowing & intendencies, arranged in the same manner : 


Truxillo Guamanga 
Tarma Guantajaya 
Lima Cusco 
Guanca Velica Arequipa. 


History.) Litude is known of the history of Peru before the dynas- 
ty of the Incas. In this the native historians enumerated 15 reigns, 
previous to the conquest by Pizarro. The Incas and their nobles 
are thought to have been a distinct race from the body of the nation. 
The following is a list of the Incas furnished by the Spanish histo- 
rians: 1. Manco, the founder of the dynasty. He made Cusco the 
seat of his empire; and built there the temple, and established the 
worship of the sun; pretending that himself and his sister Oello, 
whom he had married, were the children of that divinity. 2. Sinchi- 
Roca, son of the former. 3. Lioqgue-Ufangqui, a distinguished con- 
queror. 4 Maita-Capac. 5. Cafac-Ufenqui. 6. Inca-Roca. 1. 
Yahuar-Huacac. 8. Rifiac, also a distinguished conqueror. 9. Ur- 
co, who reigned only 11 days. 10, Pachacutec. 11. Yupangsi, 
who carried his armsto the Maule, in Chili, 12. Tupfac- Yupengui 
13. Huayna-Cafac, who subdued the kingdom of Quito. 14 Jnzi- 
Cusi-Hualfa, who was beheaded by his brother and successor. 15. 
Atahualha, who was inca when Pizarro invaded Peru. He met the 
fate of his predecessor. 16. Manco-Cafac, who reigned by per- 
mission of the conqueror, and died in 1538. 1%. Sayri-Tupfac, the 
last of the incas, who resigned his crown to Philip II. 

Pizarro, in 1532, founded a colony at St. Michael, near the mouth 
of the Piura. At Caxamalca he treacherously siezed the person of 
Atahaulpa, whom he suffered to ransom himself, by an immense 
quantity of gold, and then put him todeath in 1535. He took Cusco 
the same year. Peru was created a viceroyalty, and a royal au- 
dience was established at Lima, in March, 1543. At first the vice- 
roy had the superintendence of New-Granada, including Quito, of 
Chili, and of Buenos Ayres. 

We have no authentic documents to enable us to bring down the 
history of Peru to the present time. 

Antiquities.| The famous statues and obelisk of 7iahuanuct, 
near the confines of La Pas, and the mausolea of Chabapoyas, are 
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honorable proofs of the skill in sculpture possessed by the Peruvians ; 
as are the ruins of Pachacamac, the edifices of Cusco and Quito, the 
fortresses of Harbay and Caxahuana, and the roads cut through the 
Cordilleras, of their skill and acquaintance with civil and military 
architecture. The mines which they opened in the mountains Es- 
camora, Chilleo, and Abitanis, for gold; in Choquipina, and Pozco, 
for silver ; in Curahuara, for copper ; and in Carabuco, for lead ; 
still attest their knowledge of metallurgy. In Lucanas, Condesuyos, 
and many other places, are ruins of noble aqueducts, some of which 
would have been thought works of difficulty in civilized nations. In 
their sepulchres were deposited their paintings, manufactures, ves- 
sels of gold, and silver implements of war, husbandry, and fishing. 
A few of these remain. Several pillars are now standing, which 
were erected to point out the equinoxes and solstices. 

« Religion.) Peru constitutes a single archbishopric. It is divided 
into § dioceses; that of Lima under the archbishop ; and those of 
Truxillo, Guamangua, Cusco, and Arequipa under their respective 
bishops. These dioceses are co-extensive with the same name. Be- 
side the chapters of these dioceses there are 557 curacies in the 
royal gift. 

Government.| The government is vested in a viceroy and a royal 
audience. The viceroy is appointed for three years; but the king 
may prolong his tenure of office. He enjoys all the privileges of 
royalty, and is absolute in all affairs, civil, criminal, fiscal, political, 
and military. He has a body guard of 160 horse and 50 halber- 
diers, and a guard within the palace of 100. The audience consists 
of the viceroy, who is president, a regent, 8 oidors (auditors) or 
judges, 4 alcaldes of the court, and 2 fiscals. The audience is 
always held in the viceroy’s palace, in the three saloons appropriated 
toit. Inone it holds deliberations, and the viceroy presides. Ina 
second it sits as a court, and hears civil causes frivately ; and in 
a thiftd fudlicly : the senior oidor presiding in both. A criminal 
court sits in a fourth saloon, consisting of the four alcaldes, and a 
criminal fiscal. Next tothe audience is the chamber of accounts, 
consisting of a commissioner, 5 chief accountants, 2 receivers, and 2 
directors, who regulate the distribution of the revenue. The junta 
of the treasury consists of the viceroy, the regent of the audience, a 
treasurer, and other officers. 

The revolutionary movements which have so extensively agitated 
the other parts of Spanish America, have not yet reached Peru. 
The reason seems to be, that the landed estates are in the hands of 
large proprietors, and are cultivated by slaves. The masters arc 
fearful, therefore, that any attempt to change the form of govern- 
ment, would be attended by a loss of their property, and might ter- 
minate in the same manner as the revolution of St. Domingo. The 
revolutionists in Chili and Buenos Ayres have for some time past 
contemplated the liberation of Peru, from the Spanish yoke; and 
nothing but the want of vessels for the transportation of their troops 
has prevented them from carrying their designs into execution. 
Since the recent brilliant success of the revolutionists in Chili, the 
accomplishment of this plan looks more probable. 
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Pofiulation.y From a census recently taken, Peru contaiss 
1,079,122 persons of all sexes, conditions, and denominations. Of 
which number 619,190 are Indians. The number of towns and vik 
lages is computed at 1460.* 

Manners and Customs.) The inhabitants bere, as in the other 
Spanish colonies, consist of whites, Indians, and negroes; and th 
various Casts arising from the intermixture of these three. The in- 
habitants are generally hospitable to strangers. They are naturally 
gay and lively in thcir tempers, clear and discriminating in their ua- 
derstanding. Many of them, even of the females are welll informed. 
The love of gain and magnificence appears to be the predominating 
passions. These, however, do not prevent a great licentiousness, 
which peryades all ranks and classes, 

_ Cities and Towns.| Lima was founded by Pizarro in 1535. Itis 
- situated in the centre of the spacious and delightful valley of Rime, 
an Indian word out of which the Spaniards have made Lima. The 
river Rimac flows on the N. side of the city, separating it from the 
suburb of St. Lazarus. This river is fordable, except in the rainy 
S€ason; when it becomes a torrent. A noble stone bridge is thrown 
over it, haying a beautiful gate at the S. end, opening through the 
wall of the city. The form of the city is nearly triangular, the base 
extending along the river. Its length, from E. to W. is 4100 yards, 
and the greatest breadth 2307. The wall is of brick, and is. flanked 
with 34 bastions, without platform or embrasures. It has 7 gates 
and 3 posterns, and was designed chiefly as a defence against the In- 
dians. The streets are paved. Along them run streams of water 
Conducted from the river a little above the city. They are broad, 
4nd cross each other at right angles, forming squares of 150 yards to 
&side. The houses are generally low, but commodious and _hand- 
some, and are covered with lime, painted in imitation of freestone; 
the earthquakes rendering more compact materials dangerous. 
Most of the houses have fruit gardens ; and many fruit and kitchea 
gardens are found in the east and west part of the city. The town 
is divided into five parishes, and contains 23 monasteries, 14 nun- 
neries, 16 hospitals, 4 colleges, and numerous public schools. In 
the centre of the great square is a spacious and superb fountain of 
exquisite architecture. According to the Peruvian Mercury, Lima 
contained, in 1600, 14,262 inhabitants; in 1614, 25,455; in 1700, 
37,259 ; and in 1790, 52,627. Of this last number 47,796 were sec- 
ular persons of all descriptions ; viz. 17,215 whites; 3912 Indians; 
4631 mestizoes ; 8960 negroes; 5972 mulattoes ; 2383 quarterons; 
219 quinterons ; 3384 sambos; and 1120 chinos. The number of 
religious persons was 4831 ; of whom 2555 were males, and 2276 
females. The market of Lima is admirably supplied. Its commerce 
is very extensive. Callao, its port 2} leagues W. from Lima, was 
formerly a town of some size, but at presentis merely a road, witha 
few warehouses. 
Cusco was the ancient seat of the monarchy, and was founded by 
‘the first inca, Manco Capac. It stands in an uneyen situation, and 
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14S Mountains close to iton the N. and W. The ruins of the fa- 
nous fort, built by the incas, is on the mountain on the N. Most 
»f the houses are of stone, well contrived, and covered with tiles of 
a lively red color. Jt contains 9 churches and numerous convents. 
[he cathedral is of stone, and admirably built. The population: is 
-stimated at 32,000. The Guatanay, a small river, runs by the 
‘own. The site of the city is nearly as large as that of Lima. 

AREQu1PA was founded by Pizarro, in 1539. It stands in the 
valley of Quilca, in the southern part of Peru, about 20 leagues from 
the sea ; and in point of population, is the second city of Peru. 
Che houses as well built of stone, and vaulted, generally lofty, com- 
modious, finely decorated without, and neatly furnished within. The 
streets are kept very clean, by means of canals which communicate 
with (the Chile) ariver in the neighborhood. The population is 
estimated at 24,000. Aranta is its seaport. 

TRUXILLo is in lat.8638S. It was built by Pizarro, in 1535 in 
the valley of Chimo, and is half a league from the sea. The houses 
are generally of brick, and ofa decent appearance, but only of one 
story. The population is about 6000. Guanchaco, 2 leagues N. is 
Its port. 

Revenue.| The chief source of revenue is the coinage at Lima. 
Estalla supposes that the royal treasury reccives more than 
4,500,000 dollars annually. 

Commerce.] Peru formerly exported to the viceroyalty of 
Buenos Ayres, brandies, wincs, maize, wheat flour, cotton, oil, pi- 
mento, woollen manufactures and sugars; and reccived in return 
the precious metals, mules, shcep, hides, wax, soap, dried fish, 
wool, tallow, cacao, kc. “This commerce was carried on by land. 

The exports to Chili in 1789, consisted of cloth, sugars, salt, and 
rice, to the amount of $458,317; and the imports from Chili, con- 
sisting of wheat, tallow, copper, hides, cordage, &c. amounted the 
same year to $629,800 ; of this sum 275,000 was for wheat. 

The commerce between Peru and Buenos Ayres and Chili has 
been interrupted for several years by the war between the royalists 
and the patriets. Peru has greatly suffered from this interruption, 
particularly for want ofthe mules which were formerly imported in 
immense numbers from Buenos Ayres. 

The exports to Guatemala consist of furs, wines, brandies, oil ; 
and the imports from that country are indigo, pimento, pitch, cedar 
pianks, brazil wood, &c. 

The commerce with Spain was carried on through the ports of the 
culf of Mexico, till October, 1778. At thattime a free trade was 
permitted between the ports of Cadiz and Callao. The annual 
value of the exports from Callao to Cadiz during the 5 years from 

1785 to 1789 was §7,195,880. 

Seven eighths of this sum consisted ofthe precious metals. The 
annual value of the imports from Cadiz during the same period was 
%8,419,862 about one half of which was Spanish produce. 

The whole value of the exports from Peru tothe other Spanish 
colonics in 1789 was $2,649.942 andthe whole value of the imports 
from the same colonies during the same vear was 61,954,570. 
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CHAP. II. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE AND SEASONS. FACE OF THE COUNTRY, RIVEBS, 
BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, MINERALOGY. 


Climate and Seasons.) THE climate of the various places in Peru 
depends much on their situation. The highest Andes are per 
petually covered with snow ; and experience an uninterrupted win- 
ter between the tropics. The lower mountains have usually the 
same covering in the cold season ; while the hills enjoy a never 
failing spring. The elevated plain between the two cordilleras, 
called by Humboldt the high table land of Peru, has scarcely any 
variation of temperature throughout the year; the mercury of Fab- 
renheit always standing at about 65° or 66°. The country is here 
perpetually verdant, and the grains, the vegetables, and the fine 
fruits of Europe, find here a genial climate, amidst those of the torrid 
zone. The only distinction of seasous arises from the rains which 
prevail from November to May. In the country of Velez, or the 
plain between the western cordillera and the Pacific, the climate is 
materially different. The chief division of seasons is here into win- 
ter and summer. The winter begins with July and lasts till the end 
of November. It is seriously colder than the rest ofthe year. The 
month preceding it is commonly called autumn, and the month folk 
lowing spring ; denoting merely the short period in which the two 
principal seasons are partially blended ; before the one loses, and 
the other gains, its acknowledged characteristics. Rain is never 
known ‘in any partof this region throughout the year; but, in the 
winter, the earth is covered with so thick a fog as totally to intercepx 
the rays of the sun. In some places the fog is so far dispersed be- 
tween noon and evening, that the sun may be scen, and his warmth 
felt for several hours; but others are constantly darkeged. In that 
season of the day, however, the vapor every where dissolves into a 
very small mist or dew, called garua, and moistens the earth equably ; 
rendering the most arid and barren grounds fertile, covering the 
fields with flowers of the most beautiful colors, clothing them with 
the richest verdure. It never falls in sufficient quantities to injure 
the roads or incommode the traveller, but lays the dust in the streets 
of the citics and towns, which throughout this region are universally 
sandy. The only winds prevailing here are the S., S. S. E. and E. 
The S. S. E. is the most common, particularly in winter. At that 
season these winds begin to blow stronger, and bring the cold with 
them from the more wintry regions of the S. They are so keen, that 
light dresses are laid by, and cloth or rather warm stuffs worn. The 
constant absence of the rays of the sun likewise contributes to this 
effect. During summer the sun’s rays occasion a prodigious heat 
throughout all this region ; the more so as they are received upon 


a sandy soil, whence they are strongly reverberated. Thunder and 
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ghtning are kere absolutely unknown, though commor on the 
mountains at the. eastern limit of this region. 

The country of Vulles is far from being healthy. Malignant, in- 
termittent and catarrbal fevers, pleurisies, and constip.tions are 
the most common diseases, and rage constantly at Lima. The 
smull-pox, though not annual, has heretofore been frequent 14 its 
visitations ; and has always swept off great numbers of the in- 
habitants. Convulsions are likewise very common, and no less 
fatal in all this district. Hectic fevers prevail greatly, and are here 
contagious.’ ‘Phe prevalence of syphilis has been mentioned. Ir 
is slower and less malignant in its effects here than in colder lati- 
tudes. . 

Lace of the Country.) A hint has been given of this in the pre- 
ceding article. ‘The country of Valles is a narrow plain, of from 
35 to 70 miles in width ; extending from the coast to the western 
cordillera. Between the river ‘umbez and Lima, this plain is 
chiefly a barren, sandy desert, in which, however, the fertilizing 
influence of the garuas calls forth in many places a thrifty vege- 
tation, which continues through December, and the éarly part of 
summer, but ts soon parched by the drought. Immediately E. of 
this, is the lower or western chain of the Andes, reaching the 
Whole Iength of Peru; not in one unbroken elevation, like the 
cordillera of Mexico, but composed of successive summits of ime 
mense height, between which the eastern inhabitants find a labori- 
ous passave to the country of Valles. Last of the western cordil- 
lera fics a high valley, or elevated table land, generally from 8000 to 
10,000 feet above the level of the ocean. The width of this valley 
varies materially in different places; Ulloa says, however, that it 
is often from 105 to 175 miles. The eastern cordillera is the 
chine of the continent. It consists also of separate summits, but 
less broken than the western, and has an average height of 15,000 
feet. 

Rivers.) Three of the sources of the Amazon rise in Peru, the 
Tunguragua, the Guallaga, and the Apurimac. 

The Tunguragua is the river already described under the article 
America, as the genuine source of the Amazon. Qur account of 
it there is taken from Ulloa. Inthe Peruvian Mercury, of 1791, 
Copied into Skinner’s account of Peru, we find that it rises not in 
lat. U1°, but in 10 14S. from the lake of Lauricocha, in the plains 
of Bombon, a lake, a league in length and halfa league in breadth. 
As it issues from the lake it is 25 yards wide, and of a proportion- 
ate depth. Its progress is correctly described under the article 
before referred to. 

The Guallaya, or Huallaga, issues from lake Chiquiacaba, under 
the name of Guanuco, in lat. 10 57 S.° At first it flows precipi- 
tately to the N. as fur as lat. 10 3S.3 where it turns eastward, and, 
Passing a litle to the S. of Leon de Guanuco, preserves the same 
direction to the town of Muna, at the entrance of the mountainous 
Country in lat.9 55S. Here it bends impetuously to the N. be- 
tween two high and rugged mountains, flows over several dreadful 
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precipices, and in lat. 9 22S. receives from the W. the Monzon. 
The River of the Moon joins it from the E. in lat. 8 40S. whence 
continuing its northern course, it takes a new bend, at the town of 
Valle, in lat. 7 50 ; below which it forms two difficult passes, named 
Sabsloyaco and Cachahuanuca. The Huayabamba flows in'o it 
fromthe W. in lat. 7 33S. half a mile broad ; below which it tskes 
the name of Guallaga, and in lat. 7 10S. receives on the same 
side, the Moyobaroba of equal size. Some distance below, it leaves 
the mountainous country, receives the Chipurana, from the E. and 
thence flows, with a gentler current, through the plains of Los 
Manas. Just before its junction with the Tunguragua, in lat. 5 4 
S. it divides Into two branches. Its width here is 180 fathoms, 3nd 
its depth 28 fathoms. The united stream is for some distance 
half a league broad, and, for about a league, its course is a dtagoaal 
of the directions of both, till at length, that of the Tunguragua 
predominates. | 

An account of the Apurimac is given under the article ~fm.- 
zonia, 

Botany.) The celetrated quinquina, which yields the Peruvian 
bark, abounds in the northern provinces. ‘Ihe plants and trees 
are many of them like those of New-Granada. 

Zool.gy.] ‘Vhe ama and the vicuna are the most important of 
the Peruvian animals. No venomous serpents are found in the 
country of Valles. 

Mincralogy.) The following enumeration of the mines of Peru 
is given by Skinner, as extracted from the Peruvian Mercury of 
17913 
Intendency. Wrought. Abandoned. 


Ce Sp 
Gold. Silver. Mercury. Copper. Lead. Gold. Silver. 


Truxillo 2 134 0 0 0 l 16! 
Lima 4 131 1 4 ) oO 70 
Tarma 0 227 0 e) 2 O 21 
Guanca Velica 1 80 2 9) 10 2 215 
Guamanga 60 102 | ) ) 3 6S 
Guantajaya 1 29 ) ) ) 19 30 
Cusco ¢) 19 ¢) O O O 0 
Arequipa l 71 0 0 ) 4 28 

° 69 784 4, 4 12 29 598 


The number of unserviceable silver mines is owing to the fact that 
many of them, after being opened, have been completely choked 
by the water, which flows in from the neighboring highlands. 
During a space of 10 years, from January, 1780, to Dec. 1789, the 
above mines yielded 35,359 marks of gold,* 22 carats; and 


* The mark of gold being estimated at 125 dollars, and the mark of silver at 
8, the total amount of the produce of the mines io the above 10 years will be 
* 34,437,979 dollars. 
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3,739,763 marks of sileer. In 1790 the silver mince yielded 412,117 
marks of silver; being an excess of $8,147 marks over the average 
produce for the preceding 10 yeats. “Pae product of the Mexican 
mines appears to be much greater than that of the Peruvian; for, 
iv 1790, that of the gold mines amounted to 5024 nuerks of pold, and 
that of the silver to 2,179,455 marks of silver, coined in the royal 
mint at Mexico: total value of both $18,063,640. 
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EXTENT, PUPULATION, CLINATE, 80IL AND PRKODUCTIONS, 
RIVERS, BOTANY, ZOOLOGY. 


THIS name has been given toa great and indefinite extent of 
country possessed by numerous independent tribes in the heart of S. 
Amcrica, The line of demarkation, between the Portuguese and 
Spanish possessions, passes through the heart of the territory, and 
divices the whole of it between those two nations ; Portugal claim- 
ing all that lies EC of that line, and Spain all that lies W. of it. Ac- 
cording to the treaty of St. [Ildefonso therefore, there is no independ- 
ent territory. But a great number of powerful end warlike tribes of 
Indians were, at the time, of a different opinion: and, as they were 
not consulted at the formation of the treaty, there is no immediate 
prospect that they will recognize its validity. 

Extent.) tis impossible to assign any exact limits to this terri- 
tory. On theS. it may, however, be considered as extending to the 
eonfines of Paraguay, in about‘lat. 14°S.; on the W. to the river 
Ucayale ; onthe N. to the Amazon; andon the E. to the Tocantin. 
This country is estimated, vaguely however, at 1409 miles long, by 
900 broad. 

Pofiulation.| The Portuguese have some small sctdlements on 
the coast between cape North, and the mouth of the Arvazon 3 these 
excepted, the natives have the sole possession of the country. The 
natives are of good stature, with szrceable features. lone black hair, 
and copper colored complexions, have a taste for sculpture and paint- 
ing, and exccl in the mechanic arts. “They weave and spin cotton 
cloth. Their houses are of wood and clay, thatclicd with reeds. 

Ciimate.| Though under the torrid zone, the air is temperate, 
owing partly to the great rains, which occasion the overflowing of the 
rivers, and the inundation of the country for half the year, and partly 
to the cloudiness of the weather. 

Soil and Productions.) The soil is fertile, and produccs corn 
and grain, and all kinds of tropical fruits. 

Rivers.| The Amazon, the northern beundary, has heretofore 
been described, as issuing from lake Lauricocha. The river, which 
Issues froin that lake, is the most western branch. <A dispute has 
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long existed whether that or the Ucayale, was tic true source. In 
the appendix to Skinner’s account of Peru, are numerous gevgranl- 
ical descriptions of the interior of S. America, extracted from the 
Peruvian Mercury.  <As these descriptions are founded on Le 
travels of fathers Sobrevicla and Girval, men of hich distinction in 
Peru, they may doubtless be relied on. From them we are led to 
belicve that the river issuing from fake Lauricocha, and called the 
Tungzuragua, is only a tributary, and not the genuine source of the 
- Amazon. 

The Yucayale is said, by the editors of the Peruvian Mercury, to 
have its source under the name of the AfAurimac, in the wild heaths 
of Condoroma, in the province of Tinta, in Pera, and in 16° S. lati- 
tude. It flows impetuously castward about 3 leagues, toward the 
cordillera of Vilcanota, then suddenly turning to the W. separates 
that cordillera from the province of Chumbiviicas, entering the pror- 
Inces of Aimaraes and Cotabambas, it directs its rapt course to the 
N.°W. leaving the province of Cusco to the E. and in Avancay de- 
clines to the N. I. and ceases to be fordable. Determining tts 
career to the N. two leagucs below the bridge of Apurimiac, it breaks 
through the eastern cordillera, passing between mountains of vas 
clevation. In lat. 15 10 it receives the Cocharcas, or Pamfias, from 
the heights of Guanca-Velica, on the W.: in 12 15 the Vitcemaye 
from the E.; and in lat. 12 6 the Jauja, or Indian Afunzaro, from the 
W. Here it bends tothe N. E. ; and, in lat. £1 18 the Perene joins 
it from the same side. In lat. 10 45 it receives the Pexcartamb 
from the S. E. and three leagues below, the Beni, which rushes with 
such impctuosity, as to propel the Apurimac towards the mountains. 
and cause itto change its direction tothe N. W. Here the united 
stream takes the name of the fo Paro, or Grand. Paro, and cor 
tinuing its impetuous course in the same direction, in lat. 8 326 is 
augmentcd by the Pachitea from the S. W. after which, it is called the 
Ucayale. It then turns to the N. E. and continues that direction to 
its confluence with the Zunguragua. In this distance it receives the 
Aguatia,in lat. 7 553 the Manoa, or Curhiabatay in Jat. 7; the 
Sarayacu in lat. 6 45; andthe Zapichiy Cano Pocati, in Sat. S°. 
Below this it divides into three branches, and at length, forming an 
extensive bay, unites with the Tunguragua, in lat. 4 45 S. Of these 
two rivers the Ucayale is the longest. the largest, and the farthest 
navigable. It was never doubted tv be the genuine source of the 
Amazon, say the editors of the Mercury, till 1707 ; when the map o 
father Fritz, published at Quit, first gave the name of Maranon, of 
Amazon, to the Tunguragua. 

It may not be improper here to remark that the Portuguese give 
the whole river the name of Maranon, as far as its confluence wii 
the Madeira, and thence the name of Amazon, to its mouth. Of tbh 
two names applied to the river generally, Ulloa speaks of that of 
Maranon, as the most ancient, and of that of 4mazon, as having lv0¢ 
been the most common. An attempt is now making to revive tht 
former name. 
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The Vilcomays originates in the heights of Vilcanota, in lat. 15 25 
S. 3; watering with a copious stream the vallcy of Urubamba, it flows 
into the Apurimac, in Jat. 12 15. 

The Jauja, Jauxra, or Mantaro, issues from Jake Chinchaycocha, 
in the plains of Bombon, a lake 9 leagues Jong, and 22 broad. in fat. 
11 3S. Running S. a great distance, it crosses the valley of Jauxa, 
and winding to the E. is increased by a large stream from the 
heights of Guanca-Velica. The cordillera for a winile turns it to 
the N. ‘and it thus forms the long peninsula named Zullacara. 
It then resumes its eastern dircction, and continucs it to the Apu- 
rimac. 

The Perene, a smaller stream, originates within two leagues of 
Tarma, and dividing that city, is afterwards greatly enlarged bclore 
at is lost in the Apurimac. 

he Paucartambo issues from the cordillera of Vilcanota, in the 
same paralle) with the Apurimac ; into the eastern side of which it 
flows, in lat. 10 45 S. It is said to contain a greater quantity of 
water by one half than the Apurimac. 

The river Beni rises in the mountains to the E. of the jurisdiction 
of Ciacica, in about lat. 19° S. It runs from S. to"N. with some in- 
fiexions, receiving various rivers from the mountains, The largest 
of these is the Coroyco, from the province of La Pas, onthe W. In 
Jat. 13° S. it throws off a branch in an eastern direction, which en- 
ters a large lake, named dake Roguaguado, having an extension of 
more than 10 leagues from E. to W. and of 5 from N.toS. From 
the eastern end of this lake issues an arm, which runs to the Mamore ; 
and from the northern side, 3 rivers, the Yutay, the Zefe, and the 
Coarirun northwardly to the Amazon. The Beni, aftcr losing this 
branch, pursues a N. W. course, and joins the Apurimac, in lat. 10 
38 S. With regard to the Beni, we do not see why it is not to be 
considered as‘ the genuine source of the Amazon, instead of the 
Apurimac. Ifthe preceding accounts of both, taken from the Peru- 
vian Mercury, are true, it is scveral hundred miles the longer of the 
two, and its force is so much the greater at the conflucnce, that the 
united stream is compclied to take its direction to the N. W. instead 
of the N. E. course of the Apurimac. 

The Pachitea originates in lat. 10 46 S. near fort Quipavacra. It 
runsto the E. andafterwards to the N. forming the Pozuzo; and 
then recovering its former direction preserves it till its confluence 
with the Mayro. Again turning northward it receives the Piechis, 
and falls into the Grand Paro, in lat. 8 26 8. 

The rivers Mamore and Magdalena form the Madeira. The 
Mamore rises in the district of Misque, in Paraguay, in about lat. 26° 
S. and receives the Piray and the Guapfay before the confluence. 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra is on one of its branches. The Avagdalena 
rises in Chaco, in Paraguay, nearly in the same latitude, and runs [°. 
ofthe Mamore. It receives, on its right bank, the teas, or Ytenas, 
a very large river, which is a part of the boundary between the Span- 
ish and Portuguese possessions. The Afamore and Magdalena both 
run ina northwesterly course, and unite in about lat. 11S. The 
course of the Madeira, after the confluence is N. E. 
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The Zofayce and the Zingu are both large trivutaries of the 
Amazon on the same s de, below the Madeira. 

Botany) Cedar, Brazil woed, oak, ebony, ironwood, log wuad, 
and other dying woods abound in this country; also, cocoa, tobaces, 
sugar canes, cotton, cassava root, potatocs, pine apples, guavss 
yams, sarsaparilla, gums, raisins, balsams of variuus sorts, Gava- 
nas, &c. 

Zoology | The forests abound with tigers, wild boars, buffaloes. 
deer, parrots, and game of various kinds. Wild honey is pient. 
The lekes and rivers hive abundance of fish, sea cows, and turtles. 


BRAZIL, 
INCLUDING PORTUGUESE GUIANA. 


CHAP. I. 
HISTORICAL GhOGRAPHY. 


FXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVIS{ONS, NAME, HISTOBY, POPULATIOX, 
HELIGION, GOVERNMENT, ARMY, REVEKUE, MANNERS, EDU- 
CATION, CITIES, ROADS, COMMERCE. 


Extent.) THE Portuguese posscssions in South-America extend 
from the mouth of the Arowary, or Aracuari, in Jat. 1 30 N. aleng 
the eastern coast, as far as Jat. 35 S S. about 60 miles beyand the 
mouth of Rio Grande; the tract of land between this pirallel and 
the mouth of the little river Chuy being neutral territory, claimed 
neither by Spain nor Portugal. According to the line of demarke- 
tion, heretofore recited, the western mouth of the Yupura is the 
boundary of the Portugucse possessions, on the N. side of the Ama- 
zon; while onthe S. side of that river they extend nearly two thirds 
across the continent. We are unable to point out the exact western 
limit on the S, side of the Arnazon; but it must be at least as far as 
the mouth of the Tefi, which falls into the Amazon, onthe S. from 
Jake Rogagado, in lon. 64 W.; for the Portuguese have a town, 
called Tefi, at this place. This is their most western settlement ; 
but it does not hencc follow that it is on the frontier of their territory. 
The most eastern limit of Brazil is inion. 34 30 W. Thelength af 
these possessions from the mouth of the Arowary to the southern 
limit, is 3450 miles. The breadth, in Portuguese Guiana, exceeds 
1000 miles. The greatest breadth, from the mouth of the Teh to 
cape St. Roque, is more than 2000. That from the coast to the 
Paraguay, N. of the Mibotety, is about 1200; from the coast to the 
Parana, N. of the Iguazu, itis 450; and farther S. it terminates 
nearly ina point. The treaty limits of Brazil thus include more 
than one third of South-America. Almost all the country, however: 
W. of the Tocantin is still independent. 


Besides the above territory the Portuguese are now in possession 
of all that part of the lace Spanish viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, which 


ties east of the Parana and the Rio dela Piata. As their right to 
this territory, however, is disputed, we do net choose to consider it 


-_ 


” Suver was found 
. and none b 
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under the head of Brazil. 
Boundaries. The territory N. of the Amazon is called Portu- 
guese Guiana. Including thatin our account, the boundaries are as 


_ follows; on the N. Spanish Guiana, now a part of Venezuela, French 


Guiana, and the Atlantic ; on the E. and S. E. the Atlantic ; on the 
S. W.and W. Buenos Ayres, Peru, and New-Granada. 

Divisions.| ‘The fullowing are the capitanias or jrenerai divisions 
arranged in peographical order. Beginning in the N. the capitania 
of Para, lics S. of the Amazon, ‘and along the Tocantins river. It 
borders upon the sea. Proceeding along the sea coast in a south- 
easterly direction we pass through the capitanias of A/uaranham, 
Seara, and Pernambuco, South of Pernambuco is Basia which ex- 
tends along the coast from the river St. Francisco in lat. 11° south to 
the river Das Cuntas in lat. 14° S. 

Southwest of Bahia is the capitania of Adtinas Gerucs, which ex- 
tends more than 600 miles from N. to S. and about the same dis- 
lance from E.to W. It is bounded on the W. by the capitania of 
Goyaz, and on the S. by the river Paraibuna, which divides it fron 
the capitania of Riv de Janciro. On the east is an immense chain of 
mountains, which separates it from the coast, and the country in- 
habited by the Anthropophagi Indians. 

The capitania of St. Paud’s bordering onthe coast, lies southwest 
of Rio de Janeiro, and the capitania of Rio Grande, the most south- 
ern division of Brazil, lics S. of St. Paul’s. The capitania of Marzo 
Grosso, the only one which remains to be described, is the great 
Western division of Brazil, and is bounded on the E. by Goyaz, on 
the S. E. by Rio Grande, and on the W. by Peru and the late vice- 


" Yoyalty of Buenos Ayres. 


These divisions do not embrace Puortugucse Guiana which lies N. 
of the Amazon, and about which littleiskrown., A very smail part 


| of the territory which goes under this name isin the actual possess- 
lon of the Portugucse. 


Na 


i me.) ‘This country was called, by its discoverer, St. Croix. 
C de 


rived its present name from the celebrated dyewood found 


- abundant} 


: y in its forests, called the Brazil wood. This wood is men- 
la Chaucer, under its present name, and was known long be- 
ore his time. Chaucer flourished a century before the discovery 


| of America. The name was altered from S¢. Croix to Brazil, by 
_ Order of Emmanucl. 


History.) Brazil was discovered by Pcdro Alvarez Cabral, a 
prwugucse, in 1500, on a voyage from Lisbon to the East-Indies. 
©18 said to have made his first landing at Porto Seguro. Em- 


_ Manuel immediately claimed the whole country from the Amazon 


\o the La Plata, and ordered it to be surveyed. As little gold or 
near the coast, it was, for a while, wholly neglected ; 
ut criminals and abanduned women were sent hither. In 
nquisition, after plundering the Jews of their property; 
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banished them to Brazil. Thomas de Sousa, the first Popsuguese 
woverdor, wags sent over the next year, Lie immediately bunt Sz 
Salvador, on the bay of All Saints. This was the first settlement. 
As toe province s0on began to flourish, it was attacked by the Freacr, 
aud aterwards by the Spaniards, with htitie success. The Dutch. 
however, in 1624, septa large armament, under Williikins, whic. 
reduced St. Salvador. Willikins Icft here a strong garrison anc 
returned with a e@reat deal of piunder. A Spanish squadron of 33 
sail, with £2,C00 seamen and marines, sailed the next year fer St 
Salvacor, and took it after a short resistance. Brazil at this time 
was Civided into 14 provinces. The Dutch took Pernambuco in 
1630, and the provinces of Temaraca, Paraiba, and Rio Grande, m 
the 5 following years. Stara, Seregippe, and the greater part of 
Bahia, fell into their bands soon after, in spite of the vigorous oppo- 
siiion of the Spaniards. Portugal asserting her independence, in 
1610,the 7 provinces of Brazil, which were not subdued by the Dutch, 
joined the mother country in shaking off the Spanish yoke. Tie 
Dutch and Portuguese immediately agreed to divide the country, 
each retaining 7 provinces. This division gave rise to the name 
of Zhe Brazils, instead of Brazil. As the Dutch government soon 
began to oppress the Portuguese colonists, they took up arms, and 
in ashort ume cleared Brazil of the Hollanders. Since that period 
Portugal has remained in undisturbed possession. 

In the latter part of the year 1806, in consequence of the invasion 
ef Portugal by the French, the royal family to escape the impend- 
ing danger, embarked for Brazil, under protection of an English 
squadron, which was at that time blockading the mouth of the 
Tagus. Inconsequence of the close alliance with Britain, formed 
by the Portuguese court on its emigration to Brazil, a commercial 
treaty was concluded between the two countries, by which all the 
ports of Brazil were opened to the vessels and produce of Britain. 
on payment of a duty of 15 per cent. 

Inthe beginning of April 1817, an insurrection broke out in Per- 
nambuco, which, it was at first supposed, would extend over the 
whole country. The insurgents succeeded in overthrowing the 
government of that province, and in establishing a provisional one in 
its room ; but, the port of Pernambuco being blockaded, and troops 
arriving from the surrounding provinces, the insurgeots were over- 
powered, and their leader was executed.. 

Pofiulation.) Wehave nodata from which we can determine 
the population with any- accuracy. Mr. Mawe, who travelled 
through the country in 1809—10, supposes that the civilized popue- 
lation, exclusive of slaves, does not exceed 800,000 souls. ‘I'he 
number of blacks, it is supposed, is about the same with that of the 
whites. No estimate has been made of the number of Indians. 
Probably the whole population may not vary greatly from 2,000,000. 

Religion.] The Catholic religion is established. Since the late re- 
moval of the government, all others have been tolerated. The inqu'- 
sition has been abolished. St. Salvador is the see of the archbishop 
of Brazil. Bishoprics are established at Rio Janeiro, Pernambuco. 
and various other places, . 
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Government.) Formerly Brazil was a Portuguese colony, gov- 
erned by aviceroy. Since 1807, however, the king of Portugal and 
his court have resided here. Brazil is now a monarchy. The king 
is absolute, as he was in Portugal previous tohis removal. The seat 
of government is at Rio Janeiro. . 

Army. The whole number of troops in the army of Brazil we 
cannot ascertain. In the capitania of Minas Geraes, the regular 
tilitary establishment consists of 1400 cavalry. Their business 
is to guard the diamond district, patrole the roads, search sus-: 
picious persons, and go in quest of felons. They never quit the 
mining country, except when they escort diamonds and treas- 
ure tothe capital, or are dispatched on any particular service. A 
considerable number of troops have heen raised, within a’ few years, 
for the invasion of the late Spanish territory, bordering on Brazil. 
‘Ihey are now in possession of all the country east of the Parana and 
the Rio dela Plata. The cavalry of this army are in high reputa- 
tion, and their flying artillery is said to be equal to any in Europe. 

Revenie.| The following statement comprehends all the princt- 
. pal sources of revenue in Brazil. 1. A duty of one fifth on all the 

gold obtained in any part of the country. 2. A duty of 15 per cent. 
on all imports. 3. A tithe in kind, on cattle, poultry, and agricultural 
product ; thisis how usually comimuted for a fixed stipend. In 
many parts the tithes are farmed out to the highest bidders ; and 
these aguin sell them to under farmers. 4. A duty of two pence 
per Ib. upon all commodities indiscriminately, that enter the gold or 
diamond districts., 5. A smalltax upon exports. 6. A consider- 
able sum arises from the tolls paid on passing the various rivers. 
‘he whole amount produced from these various sources we cannot 
ascettain: | . 

Manners.| In some of the towns upon the coast, the inhabitants 
are accused of a want of hospitality. This is attributed, however to 
the great influx of strangers, and renegadocs from all nations, who 
liave steeled the hearts of the pcople against those claims on their 
~ goud will, which the inhabitants of the interior, less frequently im- 

posed upon, dare ever ready to acknowledge and to satisfy. Inthe 
article of dress the Brazilians are dirty and careless at home, but 
when they go abroad, they appear in all their splendor, forming as 
great a contrast to theit domestic attire, as the gaudy bitterfly does 
‘athe chrysalis from which it springs. 

The gold and diamonds with which Brazil abounds have proved 
a great obstacle to the improvement of the cofintry. All classes have 
a tutal propensity to engage in searching after these hidden treas- 
ures ; and so engrossed are theit minds with the sanguine prospect 
of immense and sudden wealth, which they expect {from these pro- 
jects, that they disdain to seck a moderate and certain competence 
through the slow process of ordinary industry. Mining is the favor- 
ite pursuit, and has so much affected the national manners, that @ 
person engaged in mining; is universally considered as of higher rank 
than an husbandman. 

The farm houses are rtptesented by Mr. Mawe to be miserable 


hovels of only one story; tle floor neither paved nor boarded, and 
YOL. I. . : 10S 
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the walls and partitions are formed of wickerwork coarsely plastere< 
over with mud. Fire places arc formed in different parts, by three 
round stones to hold the carthen pots that are used for boiling mes. 
Green wood is the chief fuel, and as there is no chimney, the ple 
is always filled with smoke, which vents itself through the doors and 
other apertures. In all the parts of the country which he visited. 
Mr. Mawe observed the same indolent and slovenly habits to pre, 
vail, 
In the principal cities, the Portuguese are in general, rather re- 
served in admitting a foreigner to their family parties ; but having 
once received him they are open and ‘hospitable. The ladies are 
affable and courteous, and extremely fond of dress. In their mixed 
assemblies the utrilost gaiety prevails, and is seasoned by that finish- 
ed politeness for which the Portuguese are generally distinguished. 
Education.) Education is at a low ebb, and comprehends a very 
limited course of literature and science. Since the arrival of the 
court, however, measures have been adopted for effecting a reform 
fn the institutions for public instruction ; and the prince regent, has 
zealously patronised every attetopt to diffuse among them a taste 
for useful knowledge. Under his auspices the college of St. Joa- 
quim has undergone considerable improvements ; among othersa 
lectureship on chemistry has been instituted. 
Cities.| Rio Jangiro, or St, Sepastian stands in Jat. 22° 54’ 
S, and in lon. 42°44 W. Its harbor is scarcely to be cxcellied for 
' capaciousness, security, and convenience. About 4 miles outside of 
the harbor’s mouth, there is 17 or 18 fathoms water. This grad- 
ually decreases for 2 miles to 7 ar 8 on the bar, and thence it in- 
creases to 17 or 18 at the entrarice. On the E, at the entrance is the 
fort of Santa Cruz, supported by a huge mass of granite, with a per- 
pendicular shore. Onthe W. is a great inclining sugar loaf, 700 
feerin height. The island of St..Lucia, on which is fort St. Lucia, 
lies directly in the harbor’s mouth. ‘The channel lies between the 
two forts, is less than a mile wide, and is well protected. Beyond 
these forts the harbor immediately expands to a width of three or 
four miles, with a depth of from 6 to 18 fathoms; 4nd penetrates, in 
several branches, a considerable distance into the country. Beyond 
the town it grows much wider, and resembles a large lake, with 
many islands uponits surface. Tlie town stands upon the west 
’ side of the harbor, 4 miles from the entrance, on a projecting tongte 
of land ; beyond which, all the ground is broken into hills, and rocks, 
with woods, houses, convestts and churches on their tops. <A con 
vent of Benedictines, anda fort commanding the town, are situate 
upon the extreme point jutting into the harbor. Opposite this poiat 
is Serpent island, containing a dockyard, magazines, and naval stores; 
between which and the town, there is a narrow channel, deep enough 
for the largest ships. Around the shores of this island are the usual 
anchoring places for the shipping that frequent the port. The strecu 
are generally level, straight, and well paved, with the addition of 
foot paths. Many ofthem are of sufficient breadth. On the beach 
opposite the palace, is a spacious quay of granite. In the squares 
are refreshing fountains supplied by nn aqueduct of considerab.c 
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icngth, with excellent water. This aqueduct is carried over vallies 
by a double row ofarches, one placed above the other. The good 
houses arc built chiefly of hewn ston¢, and are handsome. The 
churches and convents are numerous, and nobly built ; and the re- 
ligious parade, on holidays is not surpassed even by that of Lisbon. 
‘The present population is estimated variously trom 100,000 to 
150,000. The proportion of whites to the other classes is greater 
here than elsewhere, on account of the numerous recent immigra- 
tions from Portugal. The commerce of the town is in a most flour- 
ishing state, Every thing bears the appearance of thrift and pros- 
perity. The climate is saidto be unhealthy, and instances of lon- 
gevity are rare. This is partly imputed to local and temporary 
causes. That dreadful disease, the elefihantiasis, is too common. 
It destroys the sound texture of the integuments of the human frame ; 
swells, and distorts, and discolors wherever it attacks; and enlarges 
the patient’s misshapen limbs, to the balk of those of the huge 
animal, from the resemblance to whom, in that particular, its name 
is derived, 

This city is the chief mart of Brazil, and especially of the prov- 
inces of Minas Geraes, St. Paul’s Goyaz, Cuyaba and Corritiva. 
The mining districts being most populous, require the greatest pro- 
portion of goods, and in return send the most valuable articles of 
commerce ; hence innumerable troops of mules are continuaily 
travelling to and from those districts, 

No colonial port in the world is so well situated for general com- 
merce at Rio de Janeiro. It enjoys, beyond any other, an equal 
convenience of intercourse with Europe, America, Africa, the 
E,ast-Indies and the South Sea islands ; and seems formed by Provi- 
dence as a grand link to connect the trade of those portions of the 
globe. Commanding also, ag the capital ofa rich and extensive 
territory, resources of immense amount and value, it seemed to re- 
<juire only the presence of an efficient government to give it-great 
commercial importance : and this advantage it has now gained by 
becoming the chosen residence of the court of Portugal. 

Str. Satvapor, Bauza Tonos Los Santos, (Bay of All Saints) 
of, as it is most commonly called, Bahia, is in lat. 1245 S. and Ion. 
3931 W. The bay of All Saints puts up from 8. to N. about 40 
mules, and is 8° miles broad at the mouth. The towr is built on the 
eastern shore of the bay, commencing about | mile from the point 
at the entrance. It extends upwards of three miles along the coast ; 
and near the centre, more than a mile into the interior, gradually 
narrowing, however, towards each extremity. There is good an- 
chorage close to the shore, and vessels may lie there safe from every 
wind. A single street runs along the shore the whole length of she 
town. Immediately back of this the country rises suddenly to the 
height of 400 feet. A few of the houses are on the side hill, the rest 
are on the top. , Fhe view of the town from the bay, or of the bay 
and surrounding country from the houseg on the hill, are rarely sur- 
passed. The descent is steep and laborious. Heavy bundles are 
conveyed up and down by cranes, and other machinery. ‘The streets 
are broad, and well paved, and cross each other at rieht angiqgs. 
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The houses are almost universally of stone, strongly built, ond hand- 
some. The churches and convents are numerous, and many of them 
elegant. The population is‘ estimated variously, from 70,000 te 
120,0C0, and is composed of whites, mestizoes, Indians, mulattoes, and 
negroes. The commerce of the town is very extensive, and is daily 
becoming more so. Though hotter than Rio de Janeiro, St. Salva- 
dor is considered much more healthful, haying a more airy situetion. 
This city was formerly the seat of the colonial government. Upoa 
the arrival of the rpyal family from Portugal, the citizens voted unan- 
imously to contribute half a million sterling to build a palace for the 
royal family, if the prince would condescend to reside among them. 

Px RxamMBUCo is 450 miles N. E. of St. Salvador, and has a small 
inconvenient barbor. Though situated in the latitude of eight de- 
grees, itis considered healthy, being built on a rising gropnd, and 
constantly refreshed by the sea breeze. It is supposed to contain 
more opulent merchants, in proportion to the population, than any 
other place in Brazil. The chief articles of its trade is cotton which 
for many years had the ruputation of being superior to any other. 
Population, about 40,000. 

Str. Louis the capital of Maranham is built upon an island, and is 
esteemed healthy. ‘The island is said to contain 20,000 inhabitants. 
Cotton isthe chief article of exportation from this port, with-some 
sugar and rice. _ 

Para, inthe capitania of the same name, is situated on the river 
Tocantins, the navigation of which is difficult, and is seldom at- 
tempted, except by small craft. The town may contain ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, who are generally very poor, The commerce of 
the place is very limited. anal: in lat. 1° 30’S.more than 900 
miles W.N. W. of cape St. Roque. 

Curasa is in the western part of Brazil, on the river of the same 
name, 96 leagues from its confluence with the Paraguay. The town 
and its dependencies are supposed to contain 30,000 inbabitants. 
The country around is well adapted for cultivation, and has rick 
gold mines. 

San‘ras situated on the coast southwest of Rio Janeiro, is a place 
of considerable trade being the storchouse of the great capitania of 
St. Paul’s, and the resort of many vessels trading to the Rie de la 
Plata. Jtistolerably well built, and contains about 6000 or 7000 in- 
habitants. The situation is by no means healthy, as the couauy 
around it is low, woody, and frequenuy deluged with rain. The har- 
bor has a safe entrance and ts very secure. 

Sr. Catuerine’s on the island of the same name, is south of 
Santos. It is a neat, well built town, containing about five or 
six thousand inhabitants. The trade of the place is inconsiderable. 
It affords an agreeable retirement to merchants who have discon- 
tinued business, and, other persons who, having secured an inde- 
pendence, seek only leisure to enjoy it. . 

Sr. Pauu’s, the capital of the capitania of the same name, isan 
interior town about ¢0 miles from Santos on the coast. It was found- 

by the Jesuists, who were probably tempted by the gold mines in 
the vicinity. The situation is elevated, arid the air as salubrious 3s 
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inany part of South-America. . The population of the placc amounts 
to full fifteen thousand souls: the clergy, including all ranks of re- 
_Jigious orders, may be reckoned at, 500. The country around the 
town is very fertile. Abouta century ago this tract abounded with 
yold ; and it was not till after it was exhausted that the inhabitants 
thought of employing themscives in husbandry. The gardens in the 
vicinity of the town are laid out with great taste, and many of them 
with curious elegance. 

Vitta Rica, the rich village, i is‘the capital of the province of 
Minas Geraes. It is in the interior, lying north of Rio Janeiro. 
The gold mines in the vicinity were, for many years, esteemed the 
richest on the globe. Between the years 1730 and 1750 they were 
inthe height of their prosperity ; the king’s fifth, during some years 
of that period, is said to have amounted to at least a million sterling 
annually. These mines are now much less productive ; and the 
town in consequence has begun to decline ; many of the houses are 
untenanted. ‘The inhabitants are represented as extremely indolent 
and perpetually indulging in visionary prospects of sudden wealth. 
Contemplating the immense fortunes accumulated by their ances- 
tors, from the mines, they have become averse to sober industry. 
The town is situated on the side of a large mountain. Most of the 
streeis range, in steps, as it were from the base to the summit. In 
the streets are many fountains. The climate is delightful. The 
range of the thermometer is from 48° to 80°. The population is 
about 20,000. The whites are the most numerous. 

Tzsuco, the capital of the diamond district, lies N. of Villa Ri- 
cay near the sources of the Jigitonhonha, a branch of the Rio 
Grande. The number of inhabitants is about 6000. The district 
is sterile ; and the inhabitants are dependent, for a supply of pro- 
visions, on farms situated several leagues distant. The average 
quantity of diamonds obtained in this district may be estimated at 
from 20,000 to 25,000 carats annually, which are sent under a mil- 
itary escort to Rio Janeiro, and there lodged in the treasury. 
What is termed the Diamond ground, extends about 16 leagues 
from N. to S.and about 8 from E.to W. This territory is under 
military government. Guards are stationed on all the roads to 
examine travellers, and detain persons suspected of smuggling dia- 
monds. No person js allowed to enter the Diamond district with 
out the permission ofthe governor. The person who is detected in 
smuggling; is punished with the confiscation of his whole property, 
and exile to Africa, or confinement, sometimes tor life, in prison. 

Rio Granpe or St. PepRo, in the southern extremity of Bra- 
zil, in about lat. $2°S. is a new, but very flourishing commercial 
town. The port is dangerous to enter, the water being shoal, and 
a violent sea always running. There is notwithstanding, a great 
trade carried on from this place to all the ports of Brazil, in brigs 
and small vessels that do not draw above 10 feet water. The vi- 
cinity of Rio Grande is very populous; ina circuit of 20 leagues, 
the inhabitants, are estimated at 100,000. Their principal occu 
pation is the breeding of cattle. T he quantity of hides exported 
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from hence is almost incredibfe. Tallow, horns, and horse ha: 
are also considerable articles of commerce. Wheat also is shipped 
from this part to all the ports on the coast where bread is used. 

Roads.] ‘The roads ia the interior are frequently bad ; although 
there arg some which have been made at great expense, and whic’ 
are tolerably good. The road from the coast to St. Paul’s, which 
passes over lofty mountains, is carried through deep and impene- 
trable forests, and frequently a path is cut through the solid rock. 
Mr. Mawe who travelled thi#’ route, speaks in the highest termsot 
the enterprising spirit of those who accomplished an undertaking 
20 full of difficulties. He thinks that few public works, even in 
Europe, are superior to it. The usual mode of travelling is by 
mules, who are employed alse in the transportation of the produce 
-of the country. 

Commerce.) The trade between Portugal and Brazil was sub 
jected by the government at home to all the usual restraints im- 
posed by the colonial system of Europe. The intercourse was 
carried on for a long time by means of periodical Meets which 
were limited to the ports of Lisbon and Oporto in the mother 
country, and to that of Pernambuco, St. Salvador, Paraiha, and 
Rio Janeiro, in thee¢olonies. To thissuceeeded the system of 
exclusive companies. The effect of this system of restraint was 
undoubtedly to retard the advancement ef the colony. Since tbe 
emigration of the Portuguese court to Brazil, a commercial treaty 
has been concluded with Great-Britan, by which all the ports of 
the country are opened to the vessels and produce of Great-Brit- 
ain, op payment of a duty of 15 percent. The okl restraints on 
its commerce being thus done away, there will be a greater stimu- 
lus to improvement of every sort. British manufactures of every 
description are now imported to a great extent, particularly iron. 
steel, salt, woollen and cotton goods. The mother cquuiry stil 
continues to send oil, wine, brandy, linens, cottons, some silks, &c. 
india goods are sent from the Malabar coast, aad China goods are 
in great plenty. From the United States are imported flour, salt 
provisions, turpentine, tar, staves, household furniture, &c. The 
principal exports are hides, tallow, horns, hair, fur-skins, aad 
feathers ; sugar, cotton, coffee, tebacce, and Brazilewood. The 
number of hides annually exported from Rig Grande is estimatet 
at 360,000. There are a variety of menopolies which are ex- 
ceedingly injurious tocommerce. The sale of diamonds, ivary, 
Brazit wood, gunpowder, tobacco and sauff is monopolized by tbe 
government. 
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CHAP. IH. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


~~ 


CLIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, acRiccULTURE, PRODUC- 
TIONS, RIVERS, ZOOLOGY, MINERALOGY. 


Climate.) In the neighborhood of the Amazons, and in ‘the 
_horthern regions generally, great heats prevail; but these ‘are 
tempered by the humidity of the climate, and by the copious dews 
Which fall to refresh the thirsty ‘soil. In the southern parts of 
Brazil the climate is mild ‘and tethperate, and frequently cold ; 
_ Fahrenheit’s thermometer fatling’sometimes below 40°. Brazil is, 
generally, considered healthy ; but the west wind passing over vast 
forests and marshy grounds, becomes ‘sometimes unhealthy in the 
Anterior. The rainy season commences in March, and continues 
till August; during the rest of ‘the year continued drought pre- 
vals. The northern provinces frequently suffer from the want of 
rain; vegetation languisbes, and ull verdure fades away under the 
influence of unintermitted and parching heats. ‘Those parts, on 
the other hand, which have the advantage of being sheltered and 
MOist, present the appearance of perpetual spring ; and whenever 
the earth is refreshed by the ‘periodical rains, it is clothed with the 
most luxuriant verdure. 

Face of the Country.| Many of the small streams which empty 
into ‘the branches of the Riode la Plata, take ‘their rise within 
few ntiles of the seacoust of Brazil. This circumstance will ex- 
plain the form of the southern part of the country. A ridge of 
Inountains rus along’ the coast with the steepest side towards the 
sea, and shelving more gradually and with more frequent outlets 
towards the interior. Viewed from the sea, the country appears 
lugged and mountainous ; but on a nearer approach its appear- 
ance is highly romantic ‘and picturesque, clothed as it 1s with the 
most luxuriant vegetation, its hills covered with thick woods, and 
its vallies with a Verdure that never fades. The interior of Urazil, 
With the exception of those'barren and sandy plains known under 
the name of Campos Parexis, which occur in the central parts of 
the country, forms a vast and impenetrable forest, the trees of 
which are closely interwoven with brush-wood, and with innumera- 
ble shrubs and creeping plants. 

Agriculture.} ‘The land in Brazil almost every where yields an _ 
abundant produce. Maize, beans and cassava root, which is gen- 
crally used as bread ‘by all ranks, are very generally cultivated ; 
also wheat and other European grain; and where the farmer has a 
cuficient supply of provisions, and has the means, he raises coffee, 
«nd prepares for cultivating and manufacturing sugar. ‘Ihe labor 
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of cultivation is performediby means of negroes. In nobranch of 
husbandry are the farmers so defective as in the management of 
cattle. In many parts of the country no inclosures are made, oor 
is any fodder laid up against the season of scarcity. The cows 
seem rather to Be considered as an incumbmnce than as a valye- 
ble part of the farm stock. Their dairies are under the wors 
' possible management. In so slovenly manner, are all the opera- 
tions of this department conducted, that the butter becomes rap 
cid in a few days, and the cheese is good for nothing. ‘here is 
no convenience for storing any part of their produce; and for 
want of this they are obliged to lay it in promiscuous heaps, so 
that it is not uncommon to see coffee, cotton, maize and beans, ail 
thrown into the corner ofa damp shed, and covered wih a green 
hide. This valuable produce is in consequence either entirely 
spoiled, or greatly injured, by mould and putridity. | 

Productions.) ‘Zhe fprests of Brazil abound in the greatest wz 
rieties of Qseful and beautiful wood, well adapted for dyeing, for 
cabinet work, or for ship building. Many of them, such as the 
cedar, the wild cinnamon tree, the jaracanda or ros¢ wood, grow 
more beautiful after they are worked, and are extremely durable. 
The most precious produce of Brazil is the gold and diarnonds, 
which are found in abundance, especially in the capitania of Minas 
Geraes. In Bahia, large quantities of sugar are raised; also to- 
bacco, cotton and coffee. Cotton is the staple production of Per- 
nambuco and Maranham. Jn Goyaz are many gold mines and 
some diamonds. This extensive district, however, has been very 
little explored. Itis supposed that it may prove as rich in precious 
minerals as the neighboring province of Minas Geraes. Rio Grande 
may be considered as the granary of Brazil. Wheat is shipped 
from this place to all parts of the coast. Like the neighbonng 
Spanish territory, it abounds in catde, from which hides, tatlow 
and beef are obtained in immense quantities. The beef is pre- 
pared in the following manner. A(ter the ox is skinned, the flesh 
is stripped from the bones in as large flakes as possible, in some 
degree resembling sides of bacon: it is put into hot brine, where it 
remains from !2 to 40 hours, according to the thickness. It is then 
taken out, drained, and dried in the sun, afterwards made up into 
packages that weigh about 150 Ibs. and shipped to all parts of Bra- 
zil. ‘It isa common article of consumption among the negroes 
and lower classes, and is the general foud of sailors. It has found 
its way to the West-Indics, where it is in great request. 

Rivers.) The Amazon and the Madeira have already been de- 
scribed. Almost all the great rivers of Brazil are branches of the 
Amazon of the La Plata. There are very few of any considerable 
size which empty directly upon its own coast. 

The San Francisco, the largest on the eastern coast, has its 
sources in the mountains of Minas Geraes, in about lat. 16° and 
pursues first a northerly and then an easterly course, and empties 
into the sea, in about lar. 1] degrees, after a course of about Ie 
niles. 
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The Tocantins, which empties on the northern coast, near 
the mouth of the Amazon, rises also in the mountains of Mi- 
mas Gcraes, and pursues.a northerly course for not less than 
1500 miles. 

The river Araguaya or Grande, has its remotest source in lat. 19°, 
and running N. empties in Jat. 6° into the Tocantins. The banks 
of the Araguaya are peopled by many tribes of warlike savages. It 
affords an uninterrupted navigation, from its mouth to the centre of 
Brazil. The Das Mortes is the highest western branch of the Ara- 
guaya. It enters the Araguayay in lat. 12%. Its entire course is 
150 leagues, and is wholly within the capitania of Matto Grosso. 

The Chingu or Zingu is the clearest, and one of the largest branches 
of the Amazon. Its course is almost entirely within the province of 
Matto Grosso. It enters the Amazon onthe S. side, after a course 
of 300 teagues, in lat. 1 42 and lon. 53. 70 leagues W. of the city 
of Para. 

The river Zafiajos rises in the plains of the Parexis, so called 
from an Indian nation which inhabits them, in the very centre of S. 
America. It runs north between the Madeira and the Chingu, for 
S00 leagues, flowing into the Amazon, in S, lat. 2 25, and lon. 55 W. 
118 leagues west of the city of Para, in a direct course. It is sup- 
posed, that by means of the Juruena and Arinos, branches of the 
Tapajos, a communication may be opened between the city of Para, 
and the mines of Matto Grosso and Cuiaba, which will be much 
shorter, and more convenient than that through the Madeira and 
Guapore. ; 

The river Paraguay has its remote springs to the west of the heads 
of the Arinos, in lat. 13, and after a southern course of 600 leagues, 
enters the ocean, under the appellation of the Rio de la Plata. The 
heads of the Paraguay are 40 leagues north from Cuiaba, and ap- 
proach within a few miles of the head waters of the Tapajos, a 
branch of the Amazon. 

The river Jauru, which empties into the Paraguay, from the W.. 
in lat. 16 24, is remarkable for the boundary mark erected at its 
mouth, in 1754. Itis entirely within Brazil. It rises in the plains 
of the Parexis, in lat. 14 42, and lon. 58 30,and runs, for 60 leagues, 
in a southeasterly direction, till its junction with the Paraguay. ‘The 
confluence of the Jauru with the Paraguay is a point of much im- 
portance, as it commands the navigation of both the rivers. 

The S¢. Lourenco, formerly called Porrudos, is \ river of great ex- 
tent, which empties into the Parayuay from the east, some distance 
below the mouth of the Jauru. It has its sources in lat. 15, forty leagues 
east of the town of Cuiaba. The river Cuiada enters the western 
bank of the Lourenco, in lat. 17 20, and lon. 57 5. It is navigable 
from the town of Cuiaba to its mouth. 

The Zaqguari empties into the Paraguay from the east, in lat. 19 
15. Thebranches of this river approach within a mile of the sources 
of the Rio Pardo, a branch of the Parana. 

The Parana or Great River, is a river of Brazil for more than 
half ofits course. It rises near the city of Rio Janeiro, on the east- 
ern coast of Brazil, and pursues on the whole a southwesterly diree- 
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tion, till its confluence with the Paraguay, in lat. 27 25. The Ris 
Purdo empties into the Parana, from the N. in about lat. 21. 

The river Ziete, a branch of the Parana, rises in the eastern part of 
Brazil, and passing within a few leagues of St. Paul’s, empties ito 
the Parana 35 leagues above the mouth of the Rio Pardo, This 
river is interesting, 2 28 it forms a link in the chain of communication 
from St. Paul’s, and the other principal places on the eastern coast 
of Brazil, to Cuiaba, Matto Grosso, and Paraguay. The following 
is the common route from St. Paul’s to Cuiaba. From St. Paul's 
tothe banks of the Tiete; then down that river into the Parana ; 
down the Parana to the mouth of the Rio Pardo. Proceeding up the 
Rio Pardo, and its branches, you arrive within a short distance of the 
branches of the Taquari; then down the Taquari into the Paraguay ; 
up the Paraguay tothe mouth of the St. Lourenco or Porrudos ; and 
up the Porrudos to the mouth of the Cuiaba; and up the Cuiaba 
tothe town of the same name. Through this conveyance, salt, 
iron, ammunition, &c. are sent annually by the government of 
Brazil to the western districts. Trading parties frequently arrive at 
St. Paul’s, from Cuiaba, in the month of February, and return in 
April or May. 

The Uraguay which empties into the Rio de la Plata rises in the 
southern part of Brazil. 

Rio Grande. There are several rivers of this name in Brazil. 
There is one which empties into the sea, in lat. 16 20, near Porto 
Seguro. This river, by means of the Jigitonhonha, one of its branches, 
connects the coast with the Diamond district. 

Zoology.} The woods of Brazil abound in wild animals, of which 
the most remarkable are the jaguar, which is the terror of the peas- 
antry ; the wolf, the saratu, which has the appearance of the fox, but 
which is more ferocious and brave; the oppossum, the sloth, the 
porcupine, the ounce, a species of panther, which commits frequent 
ravages, and which, with numerous serpents to be found in the 
woods, is a great scourge to the planters. The taper is the largest 
wild animal found in this country. Itis about the size of a cow, and 
is sometimes hunted by the Brazilians with bows and arrows, or 
taken in nets. They eat its flesh, and make bucklers of its skin. 
Owing to the immense forests with which Brazil is covered, and to 
the heat and moisture of the climate, insects and reptiles abound in 
most parts, and are both dangerous and troublesome. The corral 
snake, the surroc’s:o, and the jarraroca, arc all of them much dread- 
ed by the inhabitants, it being well known that their bite is mortal 

The idib0b0ca or doiguacu often excceds 24 feet in length, and is 
very large in the middle, but much smaller at the head and tail. 
Down the middle of tite back runs a chain of black spots, a hand’s 
breadth distant from one another, each having a spot of white in its 
centre ; and below there are two other rows of smaller black spots 
towards the belly. It 1s extremely fierce and strong, but not venom- 
ous. ‘lhe diboya or roebuck snake is said to be between 20 and 30 
feet long. ‘The rattlesnake of Brazil is unusually large. ‘The In- 
see salamander is an insect with 4 legs. Its sting is said to be 

atal. 
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Mineralogy.) The gold and diamonds are chiefly found in the beds 
of the mountain torrents, or in deep vallies. The principal diamond 
cistrict is in the capitania of Minas Geraes, among the mountains, in 
which the branches of the Parana, and the Rio Francisco have their 
rise. All the head waters of the other great rivers, which flow 
northward, and fall into the Amazon, are found productive of gold. 
It is found for the most part ina stratum of rounded pebbles and 
gravel, from which it is separated by washing. The collection of 
cliamonds, now in the possession of the prince regent, 1s unequalled 
in number, size and quality, by that of any potentate in the world ; 
and is supposed to exceed in value three niillions sterling. The 
largest diamond ever found in America, weighing almost an ounce, 
3s one of the collection. These beautiful gems have been found in 
such abundance in Brazil, as to supply, not only Europe, but Asia ; 
as those of India were scarce, and frequently withheld from sale ; 
diamonds from Brazil were sent thither, and usurped their name. 

The largest piece of native copper that has ever appeared, was 
discovered a few ycars since, in the capitania of Bahia. Its weight 
was upwards of 2,000 pounds. 


UNITED PROVINCES OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


(Formerly the Viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres.) 
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CHAP. I. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, DIVISIONS, NAMES, HISTORY, RE- 
LIGION, LAWS, GOVERNMENT, POLITICAL RELATIONS, 
POPULATION, ABORIGINES, ARMY, NAVY, REVENUE, 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, EDUCATION, CITIES AND TOWNS, 
ROADS, MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


Extent.) The new political union which assumes the name of 
“The United Provinces of South-America” claims dominion over 
all the territory which constituted the Spanish viceroyalty of 
Buenos Ayres in 1810, ‘The line of demarkation between this 
country, and the Portuguese dominions on the east, has already becn 
given under the Divisions of South-America. The United Provinces 
extend from this line, (which scparates it from Brazil), to the Andes 
on the west; and from the parallel of about 14S. lat. on the north, 
to the parallel of about 38 30,0n the S. The whole length from N. 
to S. is about 1700 miles ; and the greatest breadth not less than 1100. 
It is computed to contain, including the Indian territory, 1,300,000 
square miles. 
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Boundaries.| Onthe N. it is bounded by the parallel of abou 
14S. lat. which separates it from Amazonia; on the E. by Brazil ; 02 
the S. E. by the Atlantic ocean; on the S. by the parallel of 38 30, 
which separates it from Patagonia; on the W. by the Andes, which 
separate it from Chili; and onthe N. W. by Peru. The desert of 
Atacama, lying along the Pacific ocean, between Peru and Chili has 
been commonly considered as belonging to this country. This would 
make the Pacific ocean the western boundary for nearly 300 miles 

Divisions.| The viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, hke all the other 
Spanish possessions in America, was laid out into civil and ecclesias- 
tical divisions, which were from time to time altered, and often cast 
from the jurisdiction of one viceroy or governor, under that of another 
as convenience or caprice directed. The very naturc of the colonial 
government was such that the territorial boundaries of the several 
audiences, provinces, and other divisions, were never defined with 
any tolerable degree of distinctness. The following table contains 
the most recent and satisfactory statement of the divisions of this 
country which we have seen. The name of province is given to each 
_ of those cities or districts, which appear to be poktically distinct : 


Names of the Provinces. Population. Sguare Mies. 
*Buenos Ayres 105,000 50,000 
Banda Oriental 45,000 86,000T 
Entre Rios 25,000 104,500t 
*Cordova 75,000. 105,000 
*Punta San Luis _ 10,000 40,000 
*Mcndoza 38,000 38,000 
*San Juan 34.000 36,000 
® Rioja 20,000 22,400 
*Catamarca 36,000 11,200 
*Santiago del Estere 45,000 40,000 
*Tucuman 45.000 50,000 
*Salta 50,000 41,000 
*Jujuy 25,000 30,000 
Chicas 10,000 26,400 
Potosi 112,000 12,000 
Misque 15.000 9,000 
Charcas 120.000 5,000 
Cochabamba 100,000 3.400 
La Paz 60,100 10,000 
Paraguay 110,000 | 43,200 
Total 1,080,000 763,108 


® The provinces marked thus, belong to the Union. They contain in the ag- 

egate 483,000 inhabitants, anu 463,000 syuare miles. Banda Oriental, Entre 

ios, and Paraguay, are independent of Spain, but do not belong to the Unive. 
They contain 180,000 inhabitants. The remaining provinces containing 417,08 
inhabitants are yet colonies. 

+ This cstimate inclades the Indian territory of these provinces. 
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As this country has been for several years and still continues to be 
1e theatre of interesting revolutions, and as the different provinces 
re continually changing owners, we shall be minute in describing 
ne divisions. The following view presents them in geographical 
rder. 

The province of Buenos Ayres is situated on the southeastern ex- 
remity of the Union, along the sea coast, and the western bank of 
he Rio de la Plata. 

Banda Oriental, formerly called the province of Montevideo, lics 
jirectly opposite Buenos Ayres, and is bounded by the ocean on the 
5. E. by the Rio de la Plata on the S. W.; by the river Uruguay 
mn the W.,; and Brazil onthe E. Its capital, Montevideo, is now in 
sossession of the Portuguese, who lay claim to the whole province. 
Ihe inhabitants, a brave and warlike people, are at present under the 
lominion of the celebrated General Artigas, and are at war both 
with the Portuguese and Buenos Ayres. 

Entre Rios, or the province of Santa Fe, lies immediateiy adjoining, 
ind west of Banda Oriental and Buenos Ayres. It extends in a nar- 
row slip entirely across the Union, from Patagonia on the south, to 
Brazil onthe N. E. It includes the whole of the country betwcen 
‘he rivers Uruguay, Paraguay, and Parana. This province formerly 
selonged to the Union, but now is in aliiance with Banda Oriental, 
and at war with Buenos Ayres. 

Cordova, lies west of Eutre Rios and the Rio Salado, and extends 
0 Patagoniaonthe S. It has, heretofore, revolted from the Union, 
but has been brought back by force. 

Punta San Luis has been made out of the easterly portion of the 
royal province of Cuyo. It lies W. of Cordova, and is bounded on 
the S. by Patagonia. To the westward of the province | San Luis, 
stretching along the great Cordillera, which separates it from Chili, 
liesthe province of Mendoza. It is in the southwestern corner of 
the Union. To the north of Mendoza, lying along the eastern foot 
of the Andesis the province of San Juan, formerly a part of Cuyo. 
Sull further N. pursuing the Andes, we come to Rioja. Turning 
immediately to the LE. and adjoining, we find the delightful province 
of Catamarca. Directly tothe E. of Catamarca, lies the province 
of Santiago del Estero, which is bounded on the S. by the territory 
of Cordova, and on the E. by the Indian territory of the Llanos de 
Manso. Along the whole northern frontier of Santiago and Cata- 
Marca, lies the province of Tucuman. Proceeding still farther to 
the northward, we next enter the province of Salta, lying among the 
elevated spurs of the Andes. 

‘ Ascending still ina northerly direction, we next enter the province 

f Jujuy, stretching along the whole northern frontier of Salta. 

urning to the W. and crossing the mountains, is found the prov- 

ce of: Chicas, extending along the brow of the great Cordillera of 
Andes, which separates it from the desert of Atacama. To the 

-and adjoining Chicas lies the far famed Potosi. To the northeast 

f Potosi is the province of Misgue, which is composed of the vallies 

f Pomabamba, Tomina, and Misque. Direct!y to the W. of Mis- 

ue, and N. of Potosi lie the vallics of Charcas, or Chayanta, and 
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Oruro, which compose the province of Charcas. Tothe N. of Cra: 
cas lies the small, but prodigiously fertile territory, formerly calic. 
the valley, now the province of Cochatamba. Crossing the ridges: 


mountains which bound Cochabamba on the N. we enter the deligt:. 
ful valley of Cicacica’ This valley constitutes the province of J: 
Paz, the most northerly and remote one of the Uaton. 

The country between the provinces we have now been describiaz 
and the river Paraguay is called the Llanos de Manso. It extends: 
the Paraguay, from the mouth of the Rio Latirequiqui, to the lowes: 
extremity of the territory of the Abipones, a short distance abore 
Santa Fe. It is.an immense triangular plain of more than 200,00: 
square miles ip extent, resembling a wedge with its point runninz 
in a southerly direction into the United Provinces. “Vhis territom 
is altogether owned and occupied by various tribes of Indians. 

After passing in an easterly direction over this great triangle ci 
Indian territory, the province of Paraguay presents itself It lies 
betwecn the great rivers Paraguay and Parana, and is bounded o1 
the N. by Brazil. This province has declared itself independent. 
but has never been attached to the Union. On the contrary, it is inz 
state of hostUe non-intercourse with Buenos Ayres and the other in- 
dependent provinces. 

Besides the provinces named in our table and which have no 
been described, there are several other small districts lying in the 
northwestern extremity of the Union, alony the boundary of Perv, 
which are claimed by the United Provinces, as being within ti 
limits of the late viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. They are as follow: 
Caranjas, lying W. of Potosi; Pacajes or Berenguela, lying W. of 
Paria and Oruro; and Omasuyos, Chucuyto, Puno, Lampa, Asab- 
garo, and some others. All these are still in the colonial state. 

To the north of the Llanos de Manso are vast elevated plains, 
great part of which are, in the rainy season, entirely overflowed. 
and seem to be destined to eternal vacancy, or to the rearing of 
innumerable herds, and to be inhabited only by their keepers. A! 
the present they are in possession of several tribes of Indians, who 
are In a great measure independent. This country is divided into 
the Chiquitos, the government of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and the 
province of the Moxos de Musu. | 

Names.) While attached to Peru, this whole country was called 
the province of Charcas ; or rather the jurisdiction of the audience 
of Charcas. Since the separation, it has beencalled by various 
names. Inthe time of Guthrie it was generally called Paraguay, 
a name originally belonging to the river Paraguay, the main branch 
of the La Plata, afterwards given to the bishopric, or province, and 
thence transferred to the whole viceroyalty. The word Paraguay, 
according to Charlevoix, denotes fhe crowned river. Others at 
the same time called it La Plata, the name given by Sebastian 
Cabot to the river, which is formed by the Paraguay, the Parans, 
and the Uraguay. Rio de la Plata denotes the river of sitver. 

Buenos Ayres was a name given by the Spaniards, in the first 
place, to the city of that name, on account of its salubrious climate 
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Thence it was transferred to the province. and thence to the whole 
‘ountry or viceroyalty. After-the declaration of independence, 
hese provinces were calledthe United Provinces of Kio de la Plata. 
fhis name has been recently changed by the government for that 
fthe United Provinces of South-America. The high provinces, 
ying along the Andes, in the northwestern section ofthe Union, 
tom Jujuy, northward, are frequently called Peru Alco or Upfier 
Peru, 

History.) The river La Plata was discovered in 1516. Buenos 
Ayres was settled in 1535. In 1538, the province of Charcas was 
subdued by Gonzales Pizarro from Peru. In 1586, the Jesuists 
first made their appearance, and commenced their missions amony 
whe Indians. | 

From the settlement of the country until the year 1778, the 
history of these countries comprises only a series of vexations 
[rom the despotism of viceroys, of privations from monopolies and 
commercial restrictions, and of sufferings from wars foreign to 
their interests. In 1778, the Indians of the provinces of Upper 
Peru, made an ineffectual attempt to shake off the Spanish yoke. 
They assembled in great force, and under the command of Tupac 
Amaru, a descendant of the incas of Peru, plundered and destroyed 
a great many towns ; but after a hopeless contest of three years, 
they were defeated by the combined armies of Buenos Ayres and 
Lima. 

In 1806, the country was invaded by the British under Popham 
and Berresford, and the city of Buenos Ayres was taken without 
opposition. A few months afterwards, the British were expelled 
by an irregular force, collected from the country, under command 
of general Liniers. 

In 1807, the British renewed their invasion with a formidable ar- 
my under command of General Whitelock. Montevideo was 
taken by assault, and the main body under Whitelock proceeded 
to Buenos Ayres, where, after entering the city, his army was com- 
pletely beaten by the Inhabitants, and he permitted to re-embark 
the remnant of his troops, on condition of evacuating Montevideo, 
and the shores of the La Plata. These successes gave the people 
confidence in their own strength. 

On the 25th of May, 1810, in consequence of the renunciation 
of Ferdinand VII. king of Spain, in favor of Napoleon, and the de- 
ranged state of affairs in the mother ccantry,a junta was convened 
in Buenos Ayres, to take the government into their own hands, 
still administering it, however, in the name of Ferdinand VII. 
This day is now celebrated, as the commencement of the revo- 
lution, which “delivered them from the slavery they had suf- 
fered for 300 years;” and the country has been independent de 
facto from this date. 

Since 1810, there have been three or four revolutions, in each 
of which, the form of government, so far as relates to the executive 
department, has been altered. During all the changes, however, 
there has existed a congress, consisting of the representatives 
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from the several provinces. On the 9th of July 1816, thrs 
congress made, and promulgated a declaration of absolute tmue- 
pendence. 

In December 1816, the Portuguese troops entered the territory 
on the east of the Rio de la Plata, and took possession of Monteti- 
deo. All the principal places on the eastern shore of the Uraguay. 
and of the country between the Parana and the Uraguay, have 
since fallen into their hands. 

Religion.] The Roman Catholic religion is established as tha: 
of the state. but there are many advocates, both in conversation 
and writing. of universal toleration. They acknowledge the pope 
as a spiritual head merely, and do not think him entitled to any 
authority to interfere in their temporal concerns. His bull, im 
favor of the king of Spain aguinst the colonists, v hich may be 2l- 
most regarded as an excommunication, produccd little or no senst- 
tion. The number of monks and nuns never were very great in 
Buenos Ayres, when compared with other portions of the Spanish 
dominions. ‘They have diminished since the revolution. There 
was atone time, a positive law passed forbidding any one to be- 
come a monk or a nun, but they were obliged to repeal it, and i 
was afterwards passed with some modifications. The restrictions 
substituted, aided by public opinion, have nearly produced the de- 
sired effect. Few of the youth of the country now apply them- 
selves to the study of theology, since other occupations, much 
more tempting to their ambition, have been opened to their 
choice. 

Laws.) Since the revolution many reforms have been intro- 
duced. The number of offices has been diminished, and responsi 
bility rendered more direct and severe. The judiciary system has 
undergone many improvements; the trial by jury, however, has 
not been introduced. The barbarous impositions on the aborgines: 
have been abolished ; the odious alcavalla, and other obnoxious 
taxes. modified, so as no longer to be vexatious ; and all titles of 
nobility prohibited under the pain of the loss of citizenship. The 
law of primogeniture is also expunged from their system. One 
of the first decrees of the so‘ereign assembly, manumitted the 
offspring of slaves born after February 1813, and emancipated 
all slaves that might be brought into the country after that pe 
riod. 

Government.) The government of Buenos Ayres declared it- 
self independent on the 9th of July 1816, having previously exer 
cised the power of an independent government, though in the name 
of the king of Spain, from the year 1810. The manifesto, assign- 
ing the reasons for the declaration of their independence contains 
the following among others. “ Commerce,” they say, “ was al- 
ways a monopoly in the hands of merchants of the peninsula snd 
of their consignees sent by them to America. All public offices 
belonged exclusively to the Spaniards. Of 170 viceroys, only 4 
have been Americans ; and of 610 captains general, and governors. 
all but 14 have been Spaniards. ‘The Spaniards placed a barrier 
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to the increase of the population of the country, by prohibiting the 
entrance of strangers into it, and in latter times they opened it to 
the immoral, to convicts cast out of the peninsula.” ‘hey com- 
plain of the cruelty of the Spaniards in the assassination of the 
incas of Peru, and in burning the cities and villages of the Indians. 
They mention the diabolical institution of the mitas, under which 
entire nations have disappeared, buried under the ruins of mines, 
or perishing in an atmosphere poisoned with antimony. 

These provinces have been de facto independent of Spain since 
the year 1810, when they openly made war upon her in Peru, in 
Paraguay and in Montevideo. Early in 1813, as soon as the prov- 
ince of Potosi was taken possession of by the patriots, they coined 
money there, impressed with the arms of the state, hoisted the nae 
tional flag, and took other public steps equivalent to the most sol- 
emn declaration of the new rank which they assumed. 

The general congress of the United Provinces, assembled at 
Buenos Ayres on the 3d of Dec. 1817, established by a provision- 
al statute, a temporary form of government, to continue till they 
Should have opportunity to form a permanent one. This con- 
gress is composed of deputies from the different provinces. It 
actually consists of 26 members. But as arepresentative is allow- 
ed for every 15,000 citizens, it would be more numerous, if all the 
provinces had sent delegates in that ratio. The provisional con- 
stitution recognizes, with few exceptions, the most important 
principles of free government. The subject of a permanent con- 
stitution was in 1818, before a committee of 16 members of con- 
gress. There was a difference of opinion prevailing among them 
on the point of a confederated or a consolidated government. If 
they should adopt the former they will frame the constitution, in 
all probability, nearly after the model of that of the United States. 
Should they decide on the latter, it is highly probable they will 
incorporate the leading features of our system into their form of 
government. They seem to concur in the proposition, to have a 
chief magistrate elected for a term of years, and a representative 
legislature to consist of two branches. 

Political Relations.) The independence of this country has not 
yet been acknowledged by any foreign power. With the Portu-~ 
suese government an arrangement was concluded in 1812, estab- 
lishing amity between the two countries. A Portuguese army 
however, have, notwithstanding, entered the Banda Oriental, and 
now hold forcible possession of the city of Montevideo. ‘The rea 
son which the Portuguese commander gives for this proceeding, 
in his official letter, is, that it is designed “to remove the germ 
of disorder frum the frontier of the kingdom of Brazil, and. to oc- 
cupy a country abandoned to a state of anarchy.” The govern- 
ment of the United Provinces are obliged for the present, to adopt 
a very cautious and moderate policy, with respect to this proceed- 
ing, because the naval force of the Portuguese, stationed in the 
river La Plata, could effectually blockade all their ports, and entire- 
ly destroy the great source of revenue to the state, the duties on 
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imports and tonnage. The British government have entered inte 
commercial stipulations with general Artigas. as the chief of the 
Orientals, on the subject of their trade with the eastern shore- 
With respect to the internal relations of the provinces ; Banda 
Oriental and Entre Rios are in alliance with each other, and have 
been at open war with Buenos Ayres and the other provinces of the 
Union for several years. General Artigas is the commander of 
the Orientals, and has secured their strong attachment. The orig- 
inal cause of this division may be traced toa Jealousy, long sub 
sisting between the rival cities of Montevideo and Buenos Ayres. 
The overwhelming influence which the city of Buenos Ayres has 
acquired in the affairs of the Union, and the exertion of this infiu- 
ence for the promotion of her local interests, at the expense of 
her rivals, has given rise to much reasonable jealousy in all the 
provinces. Many attempts have been made to heal the differ- 
ences with the Orientals, but they have all proved fruitless ; and 
the endeavor to force them to submission, has been still less ef- 
fectual. Two armies, amounting together to 1900 men, recenty 
sent for this purpose from Buenos Ayres, were entirely cut to 
feces. 
F The province of Paraguay presents a singular spectacle. It 
stands aloof from the rest, and refusesto have any connexion with 
them. The people, with the aid of a few remaining royal troops, 
a few years since, repulsed an army sent from Buenos Ayres, to 
compel them to join the common standard. Very soon afterwards, 
they expelled the royalists, and declared themselves independent. 
‘They are now entirely unconnected with the other provinces, and 
refuse to keep up even a commercial intercourse. Their resources, 
in men and money, are said to be considerable, and no country is 
more independent of foreign supplies. 

Pofitulation.] Jn our table the population is stated at 1,080,000. 
This estimate however, does not include several of the northwest- 
ern provinces which are claimed to be within the boundaries of 
the Union ; nor does it include any of the Indian populatios. 
The official estimates furnished by the government of Buenos 
Ayres to the deputies of the United States, state the population at 
1,300,000, exclusive of Indians. ‘rhe civilized Indians alone, it is 
supposed, amount to more than 700.900. The various races 
which compose the population are as follow; !. Spaniards or £2- 
ropeans, 2. Creoles, or the descendants of Europeans born in Amer- 
ica. 3. Mestizoes, the offspring of European and [ndian parents, 
4. Indians, many of whom have some mixture of Spanish blood. 
5, Brown mixtures of Africans and Europeans. 6. AZulattocs of vx 
rious degrees. All these races intermix without restraint, s0 
that it is difficult to define the minor gradations. 

Aborigines.) Under the old government the Indians were most 
cruelly oppressed, and although the Spanish courts made many 
rerulations for their partial relief, they were all ineffectual. The 
Indians were subject toa tribute to the crown, levied on males 
only, from the age of 10 to 50. ‘Those in the mining districts 
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svere besides burdened with a personal service to the crown, called 
the mita; this was a conscription raised among those subject to 
tbe tribute, in order to work the mines of Potosi. Thousands of 
these unfortunate people were marched every year to Potosi, and 
although the period of service was only 18 months, they were at- 
tended by a numerous train gf friends and relatives, who, on the 
eve of their entering the mines, sang melancholy dirges, and 
sounding a horn in solemn strains, mourned over them, with all 
the ceremonies which they used on the death of a relative. ‘Their 
wives and children remained with the conscripts, who seldom re- 
sisted more than a year, the excessive labor and noxious air of the 
mines. The Indians of Peru have the appearance of habitual mel- 
ancholy, and still wear mourning for the destruction of their incas. 
According to an ancient prophecy, they expect to be one day deliv- 
ered from their oppressors by a descendant of the incas, who is to 
revive the former glory of the nation. They are prohibited from 
carrying any weapon, or from exercising any trade, which might 
render them familiar with the use of fire arms- The Indians hand 
down, from father to son the remembrance of their wrongs, and 
constantly watch for an opportunity to revenge themselves. 

The insurrection in 1778, was the most formidable, known since 
the conquest, and laid in ruins some of the finest towns of Upper 
Peru. Oruro was totally destroyed, and La Paz lost the greater 
part of its inhabitants by famine, while it was blockaded by the 
Indians. Had they known the use of fire arms, the whole of the 
white population of those provinces would have been destroyed. The 
revolutionary government, immediately on its establishment, re- 
leased the Indians from the service of the mita, which was the most 
offensive to them, and from the vassalage in which they were held 
by their magistrates. The tribute was continued from necessity, as 
it afforded a revenue which could not be relinquished at this period. 
In 1814, however, thcy were relieved from this also. These meas- 
ures have induced the Indians to take an active part in favor of the 
revolution. 

The tribes of the Llanos de Manso, as well as many others to the 
northward, were formerly under the pupilage of the Jesuit mission- 
aries, who, atone time, are said to have had 300,000 familics under 
their direction ; but their pastors having been withdrawn and ex- 
pelled, they have returned to their ancient habits, and are now rep- 
resented as very muchin the same situation with the Osages and 
Mandans of the river Missouri, 

Army.] The army according to the official statement of the gov- 
ernment amounts to nearly 30,000 men. They are composed of 
1,296 arullery, 13,693 infantry and 14,718 cavalry of which 12,143 
are troops of the line, 7,041 are Ciorcos, and 10.573 militia. These 
form the different armies of Peru, of the Andes, of Cordova, and 
Santa Fe. This statement, however, includes only the militia of the 
province of Buenos Ayres. The wars which have been carried on 
in this country for several years past, have excited a great deal of 
the military spirit among its inhabitants. 
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Navy.) The naval armament of the government consists of to 
small vessels, brigs and schooners, of from two to twelve guns each, 
containing in all about 300 men. A great number of privateers 
have becn sent out from Buenos Ayres which have ruined the Spar 
Ish trace, and even blockaded some ports in Spain. 

Revenue | According to an official estimate made in the year 
1810, the revenue of all the provinces included in the ancient vie 
royalty amounted to more than $6,000,000. The actual revenue, 
of tne provinces belonging to the Union for the year 1817, ws 
3,957,!87 dollars. ‘The national debt, at the same period, amounted 
to 1.438 054 dollars, and the property belonging to the government 
was valued at 19,055,597 dollars exclusive of the public lands.) The 
principal source of rcvenue is that derived from the duties on impor 
and ¢ x ports. 

Mannereand Customs.) The herdsmen or peasantry of the Pax 
pas and plains, forma very considerable proportion of the populates 
of the country. Thinly strewed over the great pastures, those resi 
ing ata distance from the cities, have most commonly, each one, the 
charge of a country many leagues in extent ; they are tatally ilbter- 
ate,and dwell on an immense waste, in continual solitude. Their 
habitations are constructed in the simplest form ; in general com 
sisting of low mud walls. thatched with the long grass of the plains 
ticd on a lair of reeds with raw hide thongs, or stuck on with mud 
The bedding and clothing of the family, and the whole household 
furniture, exhibit a scene of laziness and dirt ; yet mingled with ap 
parent cheerfulness, great kindness, much natural intelligence, and 
independence of character. From infancy the herdsman is teugtt 
to ride, andthere is, perhaps, no more expert horsemen in the 
world. The wars that have been carried on in this country for sever 
years past have called these herdsmen into the field of battle, and, i! 
is said, they make the most formidable Guerilla or partizan soldery 
that ever existed. In courage, they are inferior to none ; and the 
exploits that are related of their adroit and rapid horsemanship, ¢% 
ceed what has been told of the Parthian, the Scythian, or the Coss 
of th: Don. They are usually called Guachos; an epithet, like that 
of Yu. kee, originally cast on them in derision but is now no longer 
offensive. The Guachos are usually a third ora half df Indan 
descent. 

The herdsman’s cloak or, poncho, as it is called, is a square pict 
of cloth. something larger than a Dutch blanket, witha slit in the 
middie through which the head is put, leaving it to hang down al 
round. This poncho is his bed at night, and by day his cloak, 
belt, a saddie cover, or a bag, as fancy or necessity may require. 

The Lazo or running noose is an instrument used by the herds 
man in managing his herd, and sometimes in attacking a foe. 15 
a cord ur thong, raade of strong, well prepared hide, about 30 yards 
long, with an Iron ring, or a loop at one end, through which 2 mu? 
ning nocse, or Lazo, may be made in an instant; the other exdis 
fastened to the broad circingle which secures the saddle. The Laz 
hung in a coil to the hinder part of the saddle, is thus ready for us 
So soon ag itis thrown, and takes effect, the horse, as he has beet 
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taught, stands firm, or moves off with what has been caught. The 
Lazo is thrown by a herdsman with unerring aim, either on foot or 
on horseback, or at full speed ; at a fleeing animal or retreating foe. 
The herdsman of the plains is usually provided with another instru- 
ment, similar in its use to the Lazo. The So/as, is an instrument 
made with three cords of about three feet each from the knot which 
Unites them in the middle ; to the end of each of which is fastened 
a ball of about two pounds weight. The Bolas, with a few twirls 
over the head, is thrown like a stone from a sling, and entangling 
about the legs of the animal at which itis directed, instantly pros- 
trates it at the mercy of the pursuer. ‘This instrument, like the 
Lazo is usually slung to the hinder part of the saddle. Mounted and 
thus equipped, the herdsman is ready for a journey,of a thousand 
miles, the protection or the seizing of his herd, or for the defence of 
his country. 

All the wealthy and influential citizens are found grouped together 
in the cities and towns. It is rare to find a wealthy land owner who 
has not a house in the city, which is his usual place of abode ; from 
which his grain and grazing farms, committed to the care of peas- 
ants, are occasionally visited. The best sample of the population of 
the union is to be found inthe city of Buenos Ayres. Since the 
revolution, the people of this city have had much intercourse with 
foreigners, and have profited by it very much. The effects of the 
revolution are very visible. Their habits, manners, dress, and mode 
of living, have been improved by intercourse with the English, 
Americans,and French. Great prejudices prevail against whatever 
is Spanish. It is even offensive to them to be called by this name. 
The appellation which they have assumed, and in which they take 
pride is that of South-Americans. 

The people of Paraguay have some peculiar traits distinguishing 
them from the inhabitants of the other provinces. They were for a 
long time under the care of the Jesuits, and the effects of their sys- 
tem are yet visible. The present inhabitants of Paraguay are said 
to. be a mixture of the European Spaniards and natives, with, per- 
haps, more than halt, Indian. They are remarkably peaceful and 
taciturn in their temper and deportment. Thcy are exceedingly at- 
tached to their country, and averse to strangers. They are exces. 
sively clanish ; when they have heretofore visited Buenos Ayres, for 
the purpose of trade, it has always been remarked, that wherever the 
leader of the party dealt, there all would deal, and no where else, 
It is rare to mect an inhabitant of Paraguay, who cannot read and 
write, and who docs not understand the rudiments of arithmetic. 

Education.) Previous to the revolution education was discour- 
aged. Several schools were actually suppressed in the capital. 
In the declaration of independence, one of the charges against the 
mother country is, that young men were prohibited from going ta 
Paris to study chemistry, in order to teach it on their return. Next 
to the establishment of their independence, the cducation of ther 
youth appears now to be the subject of the most anxious interest. 
‘There is a university at Cordova, and a college at Buenos Ayres, be- 
sidcs an academy in which are taught the higher branches, and 
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eight public schools for whose support, the corporation of the czy 
contributes about 7,000 dollars annually ; and according to the re- 
turns of the year 1817, the number of scholars amounted to 86. 
- Thereare five other schools exclusively for the benefit of the poor. 
It is now rare to meet witha boy ten or twelve years of age in the 
city of Bucnos Ayres who cannot read and write. “here are no 

rohibited books of any kind ; all are permitted to circulate {reely. 
This alone is a great step towards the emancipation of their 
minds from prejudices. There are several buokstores whose pro- 
fits have rapidly increased ; a proof thatthe number of readers has 
augmented in the same proportion. ‘There has been a large impor- 
tauon of English books, a language becoming daily more familiar to 
them. Light years ago,the mechanic art of printing was scarcely 
known; at present there are three printing offices in the city of 
Buenos Ayres from which three weekly newspapers are issued, all 
_advocating republican forms of government. The library of the 
state, kept in the capital, contains nearly 20,000 volumes: the 
greater part rare and valuable. Itis formed out of the library of 
Jesuits. A very valuable addition has been lately made of several 
thousand volumes brought to Buenos Ayres by M. Bonpjand, the 
companion of the celebrated Humboldt. 

Cities and, Towns.) Bugrwos Ayres is built on the S. W. bank of 
the La Plata, in lat 34 37 S. and Jon. 58 13 W. Ships cannot ap- 
proach within a considerable distance of the shore, and are compelled 
to unload by lighters. The river here is 30 miles across, and is 
merely an open road. The opposite bank being low, is rarely 
visible. The creek Reachucio falls into the La Plata, on the E. 
border of the town. Small craft only can enter it. The town ex- 
. tends about a mile along the bank, and half a mile in breadth. The 
streets are all straight, and cross at right angles. The parade isa 
large area, 40 rods square, in the middle of the town, from E, to W. 
The castle, on the N. side of it, fronts the river. The cathedral, on 
the N. W. side of the parade, is spacious and elegant. ‘Yhe cupola 
is of excellent workmanship, and the interior profusely decorated. 
‘There are three other churches, and several monasteries, and nupt- 
neries. The town hall on the S. W. side of the parade, is large and 
handsome, All these edifices are built of a beautiful white stone, 
found in a plain not far from the town. The streets are broad, and 
paved with sidewalks, but not in the middle. The houses are of 
brick, and about 6000 in number. Most of them have gardens be- 
fore and behind, and many have balconies with latticework, for tbe 
reception of flowers and shrubs. Their interior is, however, very 
dirty. The population is estimated at 62,000 souls. About half are 
whites ; the rest are Indians, negroes, and mixed. The town 3s 
well supplied with provisions. 

Monte Vipeo was settled in 1726, by a few individuals; and, 
in 1731, fourteen or fifteen families, from Palma, one of the Canary 
islands, came here, and laid the foundations of the city. It stands on 
the N. shore of the La Plata, in lat. 34 55 S. and lon. 56 4 W. on 
the only good port in the river. The harbor has a narrow entrance, 
is of a circular shape, about 4 miles across, has a soft, clayey bottom, 
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and is deep enough for ships of the first rate. The harbor and town 
derive their name from a high mountain on the western point, which 
may be seen 15 leagues. The town occupies the whole of a penin- 
sular promontory, that forms the eastern point of the harbor, The 
fortifications are to the N. of the town. They are built of stone, and 
reach across the breadth of the isthmus. ‘The fort is strong, has 4 
bastions, and is mounted with brass cannon in the centre; the bar- 
racks are bomb proof. The garrison generally consists of 4 or 500 
men. The town makes a handsome appcarance from the harbor ; 
as it is built upon an ascent, and the houses appear interspersed with 
gardens and trees. The houses are all of stone or brick, and most 
of them one story. The roofs are flat, and the floors of brick, though 
some have only earth. Few have glass windows or chimnies. Fire 
is generally kindled in the yard, or in separate kitchens; and in cold 
wet weather, is brought into the rooms in fire pans, The streets are 
Staight, and cross each other at right angles; but are very rough, 
and incommodious. Near the top of the town is the market place, 
about 300 yards square. Onthe W.is alarge church. This city 
was taken by the British in 1807, but soon afterwards given up. In 
January, 1817, it was taken by the Portuguese, who are still in pos- 
session. The population at present, it is supposed, does not exceed 
10,000. Formerly it was much greater. 

Potosi owed its origin to the well known silver mines, and was 
founded soon after their discovery,in 1545. It stands in lat. 20 26 
S. and in lon. 66 16 W. about 60 miles from La Plata, on the S. 
side of a mountain of the same name, and is about 8 miles in circuit. 
‘The churches are remarkably magnificent, and profuscly decorated 
with utensils and ornaments of gold and silver. The houses in gen- 
cral are well built, and are most sumptuously furnished. The town, 
according to Helms, contains 70,000 inhabitants, exclusive of slaves 
and others, to the number of $0,000 employed in the adjacent mines ; 
making its whole population 100,000. Of the inhabitants about 
10.000 are Spaniards, many of them noble and very wealthy, and 
magnificent in their mode of living. The air of the mountain is cold 
and dry, and the adjacent country is remarkably barren. Prov-sions, 
fuel, and timber for building, are brought from a great distance. 
The two last are very expensive. The militia of the place, about 
500 in number, are described as making a wretched appearance. 

La Prava was foundcd, in 1538, on the site of the large Indian 
‘own Chiquisica. 11 stands ina small plain, environed by emincnces, 
which defend it from the wind, The houses in the great square 
ure of two storics, but the others are ofone. They are covered 
with tiles, are very roomy and convenient, and have gardens furnished 
with European fruits. “he inhabitants amount to about 14,000, The 
cathedral ts large, and of good architecture, much ornamented with 
vilding and painting. ‘Phere is another church, 5 monasteries, 2 
nunneries, and a hospital. ‘There is also a university dedicated to 
St Francis Xavicr. ‘wo leagues from the city runs the Chilcomayo, 
on which are a number of pleasant villas. About 6 leigues from it, 
on the road (9 Poros‘, runs the Pilecomavo. Durtag so:ne months of 
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the year, this river furnishes the inhabitants with a great abundance 
of fish; particularly dorados, which weigh from 20 to 25 pounds. 

La Pas was founded in 1548, in a fruitful valley, at the foot of one 
of the high ridges of the cordillera. It contains 5 churches, a cathe- 
draj, 5 monasteries, 3 nunneries, a college, about 4000 houses, and 
20,000 inhabitants. 

Assumption stands on the E_ bank of the Paraguay, a little above 
the mouth of the Pilcomayo, and 977 miles from the sea. <A fort 
was built here in 1538, which, from the conveniency of its situation, 
. goon grew into a city. It contains about 500 Spanish families, and 
several thousands of mestizoes and Indians. The Spaniards pride 
themselves on their descent from some of the best famiiies of Spain. 
Contiguous to the town tnere is a single mountain of extraurdinary 
height. The adjacent territory is very fertile, abounding in fine na- 
tive and exotic truits; the climate is genial and temperate; the 
trees are clothed in perpetual verdure ; and the rich pastures feed 
numerous herds of cattle. 

Menpcoza is situated near the southwestern corner of the Unica, 
on one of the branches of the Tunugan, immediately at the eastern 
foot of the Andes. It contains about 21,000 inhabitants. 

Saw JUAN DE LA Frontera lies at the eastern foot of the Ap 
des, north of Mendoza, and contains about 19,000 inhabitants. 

Cuarcas or Cuayanta, the capital of the province of Charcas 
lies N. of Potosi. It contains 30,000 inhabitants. 

Yacuaron is a large town, inhabited solely by Indians, about 20 


miles below. 
The other towns shall be mentioned in a geographical order, be- 


ginning at the N. 

Puno is the most northern town of any size in the viceroyalty. It 
is built on the W. bank of lake Titicaca, and is rich and populous, 
containing 2 handsome churches. The Indians manutacture large 
quantities of woollen cloth. 

Cuvucurro ts on the E. side of the same lake, and is a beautiful 
village. The inhabitants drive a beneficial trade in dried and salted 
beet. 

Saxta Cruz DE LA Sierra stands at the foot of a chain of 
mountains, which bounds the country of the Chiquitos Indians to 
the N. and thence runs N. E. towards lake Xarayes. The site of 
the town is a circular peninsula, formed by the river Guapay. It 
is large and populous, but ill built. ‘The houses are of stone, thatch- 
ed with palm leaves. 

Onorgsa, the capital of Cochabamba, is in lat. 19° S. and lon. 
66 10 W. It carries on a profitable trade in provisions with 
Potosi. ; 

ATACAMA, in Jat. 23 30 S. is only 100 miles from the Pacific 
ocean, on which it has a little port, called Codija. The province of 
Atacama, of which it is the capital, is an extensive desert, between 
Chili and Peru. 

Jusus is a small town, containing about 3000 inhabitants. It care 
ries on a profitable trade with Potosi. 
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Satta is pleasantly situated on the Arias, in a valley surrounded 
by mountains, in lat. 24 15 S. It is regularly divided by 4 broad 
streets. The market place is an extensive square, on one side of 
which stands a large and beautiful town house, and opposite to it the 
principal church. There are 7 churches, 600 Spanish families, and 
about 9000 inhabitants. The trade is extensive with Potosi, Peru, 
and Chili. 

San Micuer pe Tucuman, was built in 1549, and is a pleasant 
hittle town, on a branch of the Dulce. 

San Yaco peut Estero stands ona Aat, surrounded by forests, 
on the W. bank of the Dulce, which is here large and navigable. 
Jt contains 4 churches, and 500 families, chiefly mestizoes and mu- 
lattoes. The inhabitants are disfigured by wens. 

Coxnientes stands at the confluence of the Parana with the Par- 
aguay, and bas a church and 8 convents. : 

Corpova isin lat. 31 30 S. andin lon. 63 30 W.ina marshy 
soil, on a small river, called the Primero, which is lost in the salt 
lakesto the S. E. It carries on a considerable trade with Peru. 
The streets are paved, The cathedral is a handsome edifice ; and 
the public square spacious, and adorned with buildings of consider- 
able magnitude. It contains about 1500 whites, 4000 negroes, and 
a number of Indians. The climate is healthy and temperate, and the 
adjacent territory highly productive. 

Santa Fe, about 240 miles N. W. of Buenos Ayres, is built of 
brick, and is a town of middling size. It stands at the confluence of 
the Salada with the Paraguay. Population about 6000. 

St. SACRAMENT, Nearly opposite Buenos Ayres, was founded by 
the Portuguese in 1679, and, after occasioning many disputes, was 
ceded to Spain in 1788. It has a tolerable port, formed by the 
islands of St. Gabriel. The fortress on one of these is a strong one. 

Macpownapo is an open harbor near the N. entrance of the La | 
Plata. It is fortified. 

Roads.| The Pampas are, in rainy seasons, very wet, and in 
places there are great spaces of seftmud; for want of stone or wood, 
the roads cannot be rendercd firm for carriages. There are few 
places of refreshment or repair, and the distance over them is pro- 
digious. The carriage of burden, is, therefore, accommodated to 
these circumstances. The Tucuman and Mendoza carts, at a little 
distance, look like thatched cabins slowly moving over the plain 
The whole machine is destitute of a nail, or a bit of iron ; its great 
coarse wheels, are not less than eight feet in diameter; six oxen, in 
general strong noble animals, move it. The load on an average is 
not less than four thousand weizht. On the journey, the oxen are 
unyoked, occasionally through the day, and at night, are permitted 
to seek their food round about. Thus, without any other provision 
than what is necessary for himself, the carrier pursues his way over 
4 waste for thirty days. 

From Buenos Ayres to Mendoza the distance is 900 miles, and 
the fare is from 140 to 200 dollars the cart load downwards ; but, tg 
the westward, the fare is only about 40 collars the load. The route 
’3 performed in 30 days. From Buenos Ayres to Cordova is 450 
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miles, the fare per cart load, 25 dollars; and the journey is perform- 
ed in 16 or 18 days. From Buenos Ayres to Jujuy is 1200 miles, sid 
is the utmost extent to which the roads are practicable for whee: 
carriages ; the fare is about 200 dollars. 

-Mules are used for transportation in every direction over land, 
weil where carts can, as where they cannottravel. But they are 
most commonly employed to traverse the mountains, and to bn; 
down to Buenos Ayres, the productions of the high provinces. A 
mule load is, usually, four hundred pounds weight. The carnes 
who make a business of transportation by mules, have from 50 tw 
100 of these animals in a drove ; and, whatever may be the zuute 
they pursue, they carry no provisions with them, nor purchase apr 
by the way for these beasts of burden. Ether on the plains, or in 
the mountains, the patient, hardy animal, relieved of his pack, is 
turned loose at night, to gather his food, and take his rest; and, iz 
the morning, the load is replaced, and he is driven on, very common- 
ly, the whole day without stopping. 

The mail leaves Bucnos Ayres, for the northwest, four times in 
the month. The whole distance to La Paz, ig little short of 19. 
miles; and the mail usually reaches that city from Buenos Ayres 
in forty days. Extraordinary expresses it is said, have gone through 
in twelve days. 

The usual route from Monte Video to Buenos Ayres is, by water, 
55 leagues. The shortest passages are.24 hours ; the longest 14 
days. In the dry season the best route is by land, to San Carlos, 120 
miles, and thence in a ferry boat, 10 leagues to Buenos Ayres. 

Manufactures.| ‘he effect of the revolution has been to injure 
the manufacturcs of the country. Many articles which were for- 
merly supplied by their domestic manufactures, are now obtained 
from England. In the city of Buenos Ayres there is a public 
manufactory of arms. 

Commerce.| Under the old government, commerce was a monop- 
oly in the hands of merchants of Spain, and of their consignees sent 
by them to America. At present the export and import trade is 
principally in the hands of the British, though the United States and 
other nations participate in it to a certain degree. It is depended on 
as the great source of revenue to the state; hence they have been 
tempted to make the duties very high. This has led to a regular 
system of smuggling. The exports are calculated with some de- 
gree of accuracy at ten millions of dollars pcr annum. They con- 
sist, principally, of hides, jerk beef, and tallow, the present great 
staples of the country ; a variety of furs and peltry; some grain; 
copper, mostly brought from Chili; with gold and silver in bullion. 
and in coin, derived from the mines of Potosi, and from Chili, in re- 
turn for foreign manufactures, sent thither by the way of Mendoza. 
The imports are computed to be about equal to the exports. British 
manufactures form the principal mass, consisting of woollen and cot- 
ton goods of every description; ironmongery, cutlery, hardware, 
saddlery, hats, porter, ale, cheese, &c. From the United States 

, they receive lumber of all kinds, and furniture, coaches and carriages 
of all sorts, codfish, mackerel, shad and herring, leather, boots and 
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x»hoes, powder, naval stores, ships and vessels, particularly those cal- 
culated for their navy, or for privateers. From Brazil they receive 
sugar, coffee, cotton, and rum. From the N. of Europe they re- 
ceive stcel and iron; and from France a number of articles of its 
manufacture. Their foreign commerce is principally carried on by 
British capitalists, though there are some American, and a few French, 
and other foreign merchants. 

The city of Buenos Ayres is the seat of this commerce. From it, © 
foreign and some domestic goods are spread through the interior, 
as far as Chiltand Upper Peru. This trade is carried on principally 
by land, asis that between the different provinces, though some small 
portion of it finds its way up and down the large rivers forming the 
La Plata. The abundance of cattle, horses and mules, furnish facili- 
tics for transportation, not to be found in any other country so little 
1mproved. 

One of the principal branches of internal commerce, is the trade in 
mules, which are sent in droves, from Cordova and the neighboring 
provinces, over the Andes, into Peru. ‘This traffic, although at pres- 
ent wholly cut off by the war, deserves notice as illustrating the state 
of the country, and the nature of its productions. At two and a half 
years old the mules were purchased of the breeders in the Banda 
Oriental, Entre Rios, and other provinces, and gathered in herds 
near Cordova, where they were wintered, and remained about six 
months, ‘hence they were taken up to Salta, where they spent a 
second winter; in which time, they obtained their full growth, and 
were put in good order for the prodigious journey they had before 
them. Thus somewhat gentled, seasoned and prepared, they were 
presented for sale in the great mut fair of Salta, where they were 
sold at from 10 to 15 dollarsa bead. ‘The drover, having purchased 
as many as, assisted by his hirclings, he could manage, which was, 
on an average, two or three thousand ; he set out on his journcy to- 
ward Lima; which, taking into account the circuits he would be 
obliged to make to find pasturage for the drove, may be safely come 
puted at not less than two thousand miles ; anda great part of the 
way over the crags and defiles of the most rugged and lofty portions 
of the Cordilleras, among which many of his mules commonly stray- 
ed off and were wholly Icst. ‘Fo rcach Lima with two thirds of the 
number with which the journcy was commenced from Salta, was 
reckoned a successful voyage. Mules, which cost in Salta filteen 
dollars, were sold in Lima for twenty five or thirty dollars. One year 
with another, there were, In this manner, travelled over from Salta 
to Peru, from fifty to seventy thousand mules. All the labor and 
transportation, by beasts of burden in Peru has been, until lately, per- 
formed entirely by mules ; and they seein to be the only animals which 
can be trusted along its precipices, and Jabor under its burning sun. 
This mule trade has now been so long cut off, that the stock of these 
useful animals in Peru, is nearly exhausted, and.the conveniences 
and the productions of the country are materially affected by it. The 
price of a good mule now in Peru, is more than thrce, or four times 
what it was In the years before the revolution. 
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The trade with the Indians is of considerable value. Tvinke*, 
cutlery, course cloths, and brandy, are exchanged for horses, catic, 
furs, and skins. As soon as the articles to be sold arrive at an Is- 
dian village, after the customary present to the cacique and ba 
family, he blows a horn and collects his subjects at the signal. The 
terms are ayreed on in the lump, the cacique distributes the articles, 
and the merchant knows none of his debtors. At the appointed 
time the merchant re-appears, the cacique again sounds his born, and 
each brings in faithfully his own portion of the payment. 

The exports from this territory, between (748 and 1753, amoont- 
ed to an annual average of gold, m ingots, $262,352; silver, coin- 
ed and uncoined, $700.000 ; vicuna wool, S00 quintals, $38,400 ; 
and 150,0U0 hides, $600,000, in all $1,620,752. The amount 
of gold and silver received by Spain from January 1, 1754, w 
January 1, 1765, 11 years, was gold $2,142,626, silver $10,326,090; 
in all $12,4€8,716. . 

In 1796, the whole amount of exports from this territory was about 
$7 500,000, of which nearly four millions was gold and silver sent tw 
Spain. The imports were about $5,400,080. 


CHAP. II. 
NATURAL GEOGRAPBY, 


CLIMATE, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL AND AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTIONS, DESERT, ‘RIVERS, LAKES, MOUNTAINS, 
BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, MINERALOGY. 


Climate.] THE climate on the coast is healthy and temperate. 
The northerly winds when moderate, last for several days, and hare 
the effect of the Sirocco on the feelings. When violent, this wind 
seldom lasts longer than 24 hours, shifting to thesouth and south 
east with rain and thunder. These storms are invariably terminated 
by a Pampero or southwest wind. The west and northwest winds 
blow with great violence but are not frequent. During the prera- 
lence of the southwest winds, the atmosphere is remarkably dry. Oa 
the immense plains or pampas inthe south, animal putrefaction 
scarcely goes on at all. Animal substances dry up. This drying 
quality in the air enables the inhabitants to burn in their furnaces 
and kilns, the ficsh and bones of animals. Sheep were formerly 
dryed, stacked, and sold at two dollars anda half the hundred for 
these purposes. 

face of the Country.] The province of Buenos Ayres and tix 
southern parts of Entre Rios and Cordova constitute a part of a vast 
plain, or Pampa, which extends beyond the southern boundary of 
the United Provinces into the country of the Patagonian tribes. 
Measured in its entire extent, this Pampa is 1500 miles long, and from 
the ocean to its western limits 500 broad. Over all this iramens¢ 
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space there are no trees, nor hills. The cye passcs round and round 
the horizon as over the face of the ocean in a calm, without a single 
object to relieve or vary the scene. The keen blasts called the 
Pamperos sweep over it without the least obstruction. This inter- 
minable plain is one of the most expanded and awful solitudcs on 
earth. 

The residue of the territory of Cordova, not embraced as Pampa 
or mountain, all that of Santiago del Estero, with so much of Tucte 
man and Salta as lies below the mountains is in general an elevated, 
dry, sandy plain, destitute of timber, except near the water courses. 
This vast plain as well as that of the Pampas seems destined to 

eternal pasturage. . 
- ‘Tothe southward of the mountains of Cordova, and to the west- 
ward ofthe Pampas, including the whole of the province of thc 
Punta San Luis and the eastern part of the province of Mendoza is 
another district of mere pasturage. It isa high, dry, broken plain, 
and perhaps the most barren and unproductive of any in the 
Union. 

The territory east of the river Paraguay, including the Banda 
Oriental, the northern part of Entre Rios, and the province of Para- 
guay is a fine, waving, well watered country, and well supplied with 
timber. 

The Llanos de Manso and the country north of it, we have already 
.described, as consisting of vast elevated plains. Embracing the 
residue of the Union under one view, we find an extensive moun- 
tainous district, stretching along below the castern brow of the 
Andes, from Mendozato La Paz, and spreading out over the whole 
of the province of Jujuy; as low down as the confines of the Llanos 
de Manso. 

Soil and Agriculture.) The great Pampas to the west of Buenos 

Ayres are covered witha soft, black, rich soil, producing good 
wheat, barley and Indian corn ; but the crops frequently fail. The 
grounds in the neighborhood of cities throughout the Union are 
highly improved. In general however, the lands are badly tilled. 
The temptations to pasturage, for which the country is eminently 
suited, are so strong, that agriculture has been much neglected 
The soil of the Banda Oriental is uncommonly productive and wel 
adapted to all kinds of grain. Hitherto, however, it has been applied 
- tono other purpose than pasturage, and the rearing of cattle, mules 
and horses. The province of Paraguay is considered the fairest por- 
tion ofthe Union. Its soil is every where exceedingly fertile ard 
productive. The sugar-cane grows well; also Indian corn, wheat 
and barley. All the European fruit trees flourish and produce well. 
The orange, fig, olive and vine grow luxuriantly. The mining dis- 
tricts in the high provinces are also agricultural. Population ms 
gathered about the mouths of the mines ; and agriculture was made 
necessary for the support of those who came to dig, or to profit by 
diy ging for silver and gold. Recourse was had to the neighboring 
vallies, and the cultivation of their generous soil, has in many re- 
spects been found more profitable and exposed to fewer disappoint 
ments than mining. 
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Productions.) Tintoying every varicty of climate to be found be- 
tween different and distant latitudes, and blest with a large portion! 
fernle soil, this country js capable of producing all that is to be 
found inthe temperate or Yorrid zones. Immense herds of cattle and 
horses graze on its extensive plains, and constitule at this time i> 
principal source of wealth. Hides, tallow, horns, wool, and bait, 
and the skins of wild dogs, sheep, and other animals are furnished 
in the greatest abundance. Salted beef might also be furnished in 
any quantity, butthe present government has thought proper to pro- 
hibit the putting it up. ‘The provinces of Cordova, ‘Tucuman, Sen- 
tiagodel Estro, and Salta produce Indian corn, wheat, barley aud 
ice, fine potatoes, oranges, figs, grapes, tobacco, timber end lime. 
In the forests ol Paraguay are found mahogany, and several other 
kinds of beautiful wood, suited to cabinet work, besides an abundance 
and variety of timber, excellently adapted to domestic and naval 
architecture. In Paraguay also, the sugar-cane yrows well, and all 
the European fruit trecs flourish and produce abundantly. “The bigh 
provinces in addition g@the precious metals produce copper, un, 
kad, and iron, also rice and cotton, of which last article Catamarca 
B uncommonly productive. There is also derived from the heights 
and obscure retreats of the mountains, a considerable quantity of 
peltry ; of which Gunaca, Vecuna, and Chinchilla skins, are the 
¢hicf. The Gunaca wool is equal to merino ; and the wool or fur 
of the Vecuna, seems not only to be capable of being manufactured 
into the finest cloth; but, hats made of it, rival in lightness and 
fineness of texturc, those made of beaver. 

Desert.) The desert of Atacama lies on the western side of the 
Andes, along the coast of the Pacific ocean, between Peru and Chili. 
It may be said to commence in Chili, almost immediately after 
crossing the river Juncal ; thence tothe river Salado, the northern 
boundary of Chili, is a distance of fifty miles; thence to the town of 
Atacama, in the viceroyalty of Peru, is a distance of nearly three 
hundred miles ; and the road passes wholly over a dry, sandy plain, 
where the traveller meets no living thing either of the vegetable or 
animal kingdom ; and losing sight of every other guide, his way 
is often only to be directed by the bleached bones of mules, which 
have perished in attempting to force a passage over that terrible 
waste. In travelling from Pcru to Chili, instead of passing this 
creary region, itis generally thought safer and better to climb the 
seep crags of the mountains, and take the road leading over the 
Andes, along their giddy precipices and narrow passes. Travellers 
and post riders sometimes cross the desert of Atacama along the 
lawer and more level road, but few or no traders, or carners ever 
venture to pass that way; nor, itis presumed, would any military 
leader lightly, be induced to encounter its difficulties. 

Rivers.) The La Plata opens into the ocean, between cape St. 
Anthony on the S. and cape Santa Maria on the N. These capes 
ate 150 miles apart. Its average breadth for about 70 miles, is 
120 miles. A little below Montevideo it narrows suddenly, be- 
tween point Carretas on the N. and point Piedras on the S. and « 
tyat city is only 80 miles broad. Thence to Buenos Ayres, 1280 
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niles from its mouth, it gradually narrows, and is there only SO 
miles across. It retains this width about 20 miles farther to the 
mouth of the Uruguay. The Riode la Plata, is said by naviga- 
tors to have many dangerous singularities, andematerially to differ 
trom every other known river of the world. No vessel drawing 
more than 18 feet water, can pass up to Buenos Ayres; and all 
navigators are cautioned to beware of its singularly changeful cur- 
rents, and the destructive blasts, called Pamperos, which eccasion- 
ally sweep over its surface. The Paraguay, the main stream of 
the La Plata, has heretofore been described. 

The Pilcomayo, or River of Sparrows, is the largest western 
branch of the Paraguay. It rises inthe western CordiJlera, and 
receiving from the N. W. the -fraguay, which passes between Po- — 
tosi and La Plata, runs N. of E. through the mountainons country 
and into the plains of Chaco, about 600 miles. Here bending south- 
ward, it runs S. E. upwards of 450, falling into the Paraguay by two 
mouths, more than 50 miles apart. Between its two channels lies 
an extensive island, low and marshy; which, in the rainy season, 
is often wholly overflowed, as are the river’s banks to a great dis- 
tance. In its progress throurh the plains of Chaco, it abounds with 
alligators, which are distinguished for their voracity. The Pilco- 
mayo is very difficult of navigation. 

The Vermejo, or Red river, rises in Tarija,a mountainous dis- 
trict, tothe S. of Potosi. Inlength and size it is not greatly in- 
ferior to the Pilcomayo. Its current is very gentle, and the ascent, 
by the aid of regular southern breezes, is as easy as its descent. 
Few rivers are equally navigable. 

The Parana, which robs the Paraguay of its name, descends from 
the mountains of Brazil. Jts main stream, the Rio Grande, heads 
in the mountainous region of Mineecs Geraes, and running N. of W. 
a great distance, is enriched by the waters of the Paranaiba, a large 
stream from the same mountains. Here the Paranaturns to the 
S. W.and soon afterto the S. by W. acourse which it continues 
as far as Trinidad. Its direction is thence W. upwards of 200 
miJes, to Corrientes. In lat. 24° is the fall of J¢u, formed by a 
collection of rocks, that rise in separate masses, and leave channels 
like embrasures for the passage of the water. Boats pass down 
without difficulty, and are drawn up by ropes. The Parana runs 
in a broad, deep, channel, and seldom overflows its banks. Its 
length and size are little inferior to those of the Paraguay. The 
Iguazu, a short but rapid stream, from the E. falls into the Parana 
in lat. 25° 30. 

The Salado, or Salt river, is the largest tributary of the La Plata, 
from the W. It rises in the mountains of Tucuman, and runs a 
southeasterly course of 850 or 900 miles, emptying its waters at 
Santa Fe, in lat. 31° 40. 

The Tercero rises in the mountains of Achala, S. W of Cordo- 
va; and before it leaves the highlands, passes over a consicerable 
fal]. Coming to the plains, it disappears in the dry season, and is 
lost in the sands, but breaks out again at some distance. In times 
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of rain it increases very much, and brings down with its rapid cur- 
rent great quantities of wood. Its course is winding, and its banks, 
for 60 miles after it leaves the mountains. are full of high willow 
trees. Below, it fows through rich pastures, and at Cruzalta takes 
its native name of Zarcaranna. 

‘The Uruguay rises in the eastern part of Brazil,and runs for a 
time nearly purallel with the mountains. Its course is S. WW. and 
S. and its length not less than 1200 miles. The quick accumula- 
tion of the waters from the mountain torrents renders it extremely 
repid; and when it leaves the hilly country, it attains so great a 
breadth, 690 miles from its mouth, thata ten oared boat requires 
half an hour to cross it, though it runs there with a moderate cur- 
rent. It is navigable for more than 200 miles from its mouth. 
On the whole it is a rocky and turbulent stream of dificult naviga- 
tion. It abounds in fish, and the country through which it passes, 
ig romantic, beautiful, and fertile. 

The Rio Negro is a beautiful river, emptying into the Uruguay 
from the E. 54 miles from its mouth. It is navigable for all ves- 
sels that can pass over the bar in the La Plata, as far as Capilla 
Nueva about 40 miles from its mouth. 

The Barombon is a broad channel for numerous Jakes, that lie 
in the plain of Matanza, S. W. ot Buenos Ayres, to the La Plata. 
The largest of these Jakes are Reduction, Sauce, Vitel, and Chasca- 
muz. Itis sometimes near a mile in breadth, having neither banks 
nor falls, but a very broad, flat bottom. When at its greatest in- 
crease itis not more than one fathom deep in the middle. During 
the greatest part of the year it is entirely dry. 

The Saladillo may be considered as a continuation ofthe Rio 
Quinto, which rises in the hills of Yacanto, and loses itself in 3 
marshy lake, called Punto del Sauce ; but in the rainy season, com 
municates, by various channels, with the Saladillo, which breaks out 
a little farther. This last runs very low, most of the year; and at 
Callighon, 20 miles from its mouth, where it is very broad, is 
scarcely ancle deep. Yetin the beginning of October, it swells 
prodigiously, rises above its banks, and is there nearly 9 feet deep. 
The flood lasts about 3 months. It empties into the La Plata about 
50 miles from cape Anthony. 

The Dulce, or Sweet river, rises in the mountains of Tucuman, 
and watering San Miguel, and San Jago del Estero, loses itself in 
the salt lakes N. E. of Cordova. It flows nearly parallel with the 
Salado, and is a river of considerable length. 

The Mamore, or Rio Grande, and the Magdalena, both rise on 
the N. side of the mountains of Chiquitos, in the extensive prot- 
ince of Santa Cruz de la Sierre, and running N. W. a long distance 
through the valley of the Amazon, at length unite and form the 
Madeira, the great southern arm of the Amazon, and the largest 
tributary stream on the globe. 

Lakes.) Lake Titicaca lies between the two cordilleras of the 
Andes, in the N. W. part of the union. Its figure is irregular, 
but inclining to oyal, and its longest diemeter is from S. E. to N. 
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WW. It is about 240 miles in circuit, and in some places from 70 
to 80 fathoms deep. It is navigated by ships, but is subject to 
storms and tremendous gusts of wind, descending from the moun- 
tains. The waters are turbid, and have a nauseous taste, but 
abound with fish. Immense quantities of water fowl frequent it; 
and the shores are covered with flags and rushes. ‘Yhe surround- 
ing country is populous, and fertile, thick sown with towns, and 
villages. Ten or twelve rivers fall into the lake. It has several - 
islands ; the largest of which, Ziticaca, was the early residence of 
Manco Capac, the illustrious founder of the Peruvian monarchy. 
Jt was here that he first conceived the design of civilizing the wan- 
dering and naked savages, who inhabited the mountains and plains 
around him. Here Capac, and Mama Oella Huaco, his sister, and 
wife, first declared themselves the children 6f the aun, sent by their 
beneficent parent to reclaim the human race from ignorance, and 
barbarity. The nations around them revered their persons, and 
followed their instructions. On this island, ever held sacred by 
the Peruvians, they built a most splendid temple of the sun enrich- 
ed and decorated with every ornament which their mountains could 
furnish. Besides the plates of gold and silver, with which its walls 
were adorned, it contained an immense collection of treasute; as 
the subjects of the incas were under an indispensable obligation of 
visiting it once a year, and offering some gift to the memory of 
Manco Capac. When the Spaniards invaded the island, to plun- 
der the temple, the Peruvians threw the whole of its treasures into 
the luke, to prevent it from becoming a prey to their sacrilegious 
iuvaders. 

The Desaguadero, or drain of Titicaca, runs out of the lake, and 
terminates in the lake of Paria. Over the drain still remains the 
bridye of rushes, from 8 to 100 yards long, which Capac Yupanqui; 
the filth inca, constructed for the transportation of his army, in or- 
der to subdue the provinces of Collasuyo. 

Vhe lake of Paria ts of considerable size, and has uo visible out- 
let; but abounds with eddies, and whirlpools.: 

The lake of lberi, or Caracaras, lies between 28 and 30°S. lat. 
1. of the La Plata, and S. of the Parana. It is of an irregular fig- 
ure. upwards of 100 miles in length, and 40 in breadth. It is stud- 
ded with islands, which are covered with wood, and stocked with 
deer and other game. Vast quantities of wild fowl are seen over 
its surface, and fish of an excellent quality abound in its waters. 
It has two outlets. The Corrientes, sometimes called the St. Lu- 
cla, issues from its western side, and pursues a S. W. course to the 

*Parana, emptying at St. Lucia, in lat. 50° S. The Mirinay, also 
called the Iberi,a much Jarger stream, runs out at the southeastern 
corber, and pursues a southern course to the Uraguay. 

Mountains) i he eastern part of the mountains of Tuyu, is call- 
ed by the Indians Voolcan, which the Spaniaras have altered to 
Vulcan. Vhe middie part of itis called Zundill, from a summit of 
that name, the highest in the whole chain. ‘The western point of 
the chain is called Cuyru. ts whole length is 40 Jeagues from 
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W. to E. ; and it terminates about 6 leagues from the sea. These 
mountains have between them large and pleasant vales of uncam- 
mon fertility. On the N. they rise abruptly from the clayey 
plain of Tuyu, and are visible in aclear day at the distance of 20 
leagues. 

The Andes skirt the viceroyalty on the W. and have heretofore 
been described. In the province of Charcas, numerous smaller 
ridges lie E. of the principal chain, forming successive steps to the 
plains below. 

The chain of mountains, called by Humboldt, the chain of Chi- 
guitos. parts from the Andes about the latitude of 19° S. ; and pur 
sues, for a great distance, an eastward course, a little N. of Potos!, 
and La Plata, between the sources of the Pilcomayo and the Ma- 
deira. In the country of the Chiquitos Indians, it bears to the N. 
as far as the sources of the Paraguay, which it separates from those 
of the Ytenas, a branch of the Magdalena, and those of the Topay- 
as, and the Zingu, tributaries of the Amazon. Thence it bears to 
the S. E. dividing the waters of the Parana from those of the To- 
cantin. We know not whether it terminates here, in the province 
of Minas Geraes, in Brazil], or whether, as is probable, a chain ex- 
tends from it northward, forming the height of land in that king- 
dom, and separating the waters of the Tocantin and the San Fran- 
cisco; while another passes to the S. not far from the coast, divid- 
ing those of the Parana from the small primitive streams of south- 
ern Brazil. 

Botany.) The algarova is a large tree of the size of an oak ; in 
‘Fucuman, Paraguay, and farther N.; has a strong, durable, coarse 
grained, red timber; and yields a sweet fruit, enclosed in pods, of 
which the inhabitants make a considerable harvest, grinding it inio 
flour. The molie is also a large tree, growing in Tucuman. 
There are two sorts. ‘Their leaves are used to tan the fine goat- 
skin leather of Tucuman. The larger kind bears a small, sweet 
fruit, of the size of a currant. There are two species of guiaére- 
hacho or breakaxe, «The white has leaves like box, and very hard, 
heavy timber, of the color of boxwood. The red has leaves like 
the yew, and is the larger. Its timber can only be worked when 
green, is as red as blood, and can scarcely be distinguished in its 
color or hardness from red marble. ‘The fine of the Andes, on the 
borders of Chili, is large, and lofty ; las a solid, hard, white tim- 
ber, yielding excellent masts. Guiacum, dragon’s blood, the éal- 
sam of caaci, that called aguaribeigh, gum isica, and various other 
medicinal gums are found in the forests. Ginger, and many 
other plants of spontaneous growth, ubound in most parts. -s- 
tensive forests of the guinguina are found in Los Charcas, along 
the Andes. In the province of Paraguay grows that singular veg- 

etable so much in use over all S America, called matic, or the yer- 
bi of Paraguay. Itisa perennial plant, rather a tree than a shrub; 
and when ull grown is about the size of a common apple tree. 
Lvery spring when the tree puts fourth its succulent boughs to 
ubout the length of two or three inches, and when the Ivaves are 
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about half formed, the young shoots are cut, gathered, and care- 
fully dried ; and when perfectly cured, are put up in sacks made 
of raw hide, and sent abroad over all the adjoining provinces. The 
yerba is prepared by boiling it in water like tea. The use of it 
extends to all ranks and classes, and has grown into as inveterate 
and necessary a habit, as the use of tea in the United States. The 
coca, of the district Ciacica, is the genuine bezel of the East Indies, 
and is chewed in the same manner. The plants of the Andes are 
similar to those mentioned in Peru. 

Zoology } The wild horses and cattle of the pampas have already 
been mentioned ; as have the //ama, the guanuco, and the vicune or 
fraco. These three produce the bezoar stone. The fuma has been 
called the American lion. It is much smaller than the African, and 
usually ofa gray color; but, in Chaco, it has along red fur. There 
are two kinds of tigers, the jaguar and the cougar. The former is 
of the size of the ounce, with spots similarly shaped and arranged, 
on a ground of bright yellow, and is very cruel and ferocious. ‘The 
cougar is of a lively red, smaller, and equally“fierce. The yaguaru 
is an amphibious animal, apparently of the tiger kind, and as large 
-asanass. The ania is between the elk and the buffalo, of the size 

of a large ass, and of remarkable strength. It yields the bezoar 
stone, and its flesh is preferred to the flesh of cattle, which it re- 
sembles. The feccari, or Mexican hog, Js found in Paraguay. 
_ The epi is of the size ofa small cow, of a dark brown color, never 
stits out but at night, is gregarious, lives chiefly in marshes, and 
has a skin of so firm a texture, as often to resist a bullet. The éa- 
tas, or armadillo, is very common. The faca burrows like a rabbit, 
is larger than a hare, fat and bulky. Its flesh is excellent food, and 
the animal is easily domesticated. The chinna resembles a little 
dog in appearance, and is of the polecat species, as is the zorillo, 
the fur of which is in some request. 

The emu, the ostrich of S. America, is generally 6 feet high 
from the head to the feet. Its legs are 3 feet long, and its thighs 
nearly as thick as those ofa man. The feathers are gray upon the 
back, and white upon the belly. It is fleeter than the swiftest dog. 
The condor has heretofore been mentioned. Carrion vultures are 
common. The disftertador is the preacher of Guiana. The maca- 
gua isakind of sparrow. The guicafie, or ringing bird, has a note 
resembling the sound ofa bell. Mocking birds are common. The 
zumbador is the night hawk of New-England. Of geese there are 
6 varieties. Ducks are also in great abundance and diversity. 
The other birds are pheasants, partridges, and pigeons, as wellas 
eagles, kites, owls, and falcons. 

The fish of the rivers are large, and of numerous varieties. Many 
of them are excellent food. Turtles are not very common. Seals 
and sea lions are very numerous on the coast ; as are alligators in 
the rivers. 

Innumerable are the tribes of reptiles and insects. Serpents 
chiefly infest the forests. The jacumama is probably inferior in size 
tono reptileon the globe. Some of them have been found 50 fect 
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long, though they are usually about 30. They are very voractozs, 
have no venom, but conquer their prey by crushing it In their folds. 
Their breath is said to possess an intoxicating quality. The suszi': 
is a worm of the silkworm species. Numbers of them together, form 
a web of the greatest symmetry and regularity, and of such-a texture, 
consistency, and lustre, as cannot be decomposed or tarnished by 
any practicable expedient. Within the web each forms a cocoon, of 
coarse, short silk. The web is the most durable and most beautifal 
writing paper thatis known. Innumerabie swarms of bees are found 
alloverthe country. The cochineal insectis found in Tucuman. 
The cameleon grows to a great size. Some have been seen 2 feet 
in length. Glowworms and fire flies, musquitoes, ants, cent- 
pedes, scorpions, 4/atte, wasps, and locusts are extremely numerous. 
Lizards abound in the marshes. 

Mineralogy.| Inthe high provinces aiong the Andes, each town 
and valley from that of Uspillata near Mendoza, to Chichas, Potosi 
and La Paz, has had, or now has some productive mine it its neigh- 
borhood. Besides thy precious metals these provinces produce cop- 
per, tin, lead, and iron. It 1s impossible to estimate with any accu- 
racy the exact produce of the mines within the boundaries of the 
United Provinces. They have heretofore been so intimately con- 
nected with the neighboring mines in Peru and Chill, that we can- 
not estimate the produce of either of these countries separately, 
since the revolution, the mines have been very much neglected, ow- 
ing to the country’s having been in so distracted a state, and so much 
the seat of war. 

According to Helms, there were, at onc ime 73 mines in actuat 
Operation within this country, viz. 30 gold mines; 27 silver; 2 tin; 
7 copper; and 7 lead. 

The mines of Porco were those from which the Peruvians drew 
most of the silver, which embellished their palaces and temples. 
That of Potosi, the richest that ever was known, except one in Mex- 
ico, was discovered by accident. An Indian named Hualpa, in 1545, 
pursuing some mountain goats, and climbing up the rocks, laid hoid 
of a small shrub to support himself. The roots gave way, and laid 
open to his view a mass of pure silver. It was in a mountain of a 
conical shape, almost 18 miles in circumference, at the base, chiefly 
composed of a yellow, argillaceous slate, full of veins of ferruginous 
quartz, and with a soil naturally dry, cold, and barren. Some of the 
mines in it have been sunk to the depth of 200 fathoms. Altogether 
about 300 mines are sunk in the mountain. It is now extensively 
undermined, the rock has been opened at the bottom and galleries 
dug horizontally to meet the veins of silver. Previous to the year 
1638, or in the first 93 years in which they were wrought, the king's 
5th of the silver produced and registered from the mines of Potosi, ac- 
cording to the public accounts, had amounted to $595,619,000 or 
$4,253,967 per annum, for the average produce. The sums clan- 
destinely taken away, or converted into the utensils and ornaments 
of churches and convents, cannot be calculated. Vhe produce has 
gradually increased. ‘The amount of gold coined at Potosi, in 1790, 
Was §299,846, and of silver $2,983,176. 
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Extent.) IN its widest extent, ChiJi has been considered as in- 
cluding the whole of the narrow strip of territory, lying along the 
coast of the Pacific ocean, west of the Andes, and extending from 
the Rio Salado in about lat. 25° S. to the straits of Magellan, in about 
lat. 54° S, a distance of nearly 2000 miles. The country S. of the 
43d degree of S. lat. however, has never been explored, and is in- 
habited by the various independent tribes of Patagonia. On this ac- 
count, we prefer to consider it under the head of Patagonia. Chill, 
therefore, properly so called, and as we shall consider it, is the coun- 
try lying between the Andes and the Pacific ocean, from the 25th to 
the 43d degree of S. lat. It is about 1300 miles long, and on an 
average 140 broad, containing about 180,000 square miles. 

Boundaries.| Chili is bounded on the N. by the desert of Ata- 
cama, which separates it from Peru ; on the E. by the Andes, which 
separate it from the United Provinces of S. America; on the S. by 
Patagonia ; and on the W. by the Pacific ocean. 

Divisions.| The part of Chili which is inhabited by the Span- 
iards; that is, from the northern boundary to the river Biubio, 
1s divided into districts, most of which extend from the Andes to the 
Pacific, through the whole breadth of the country. The following 
are the names of these districts, arranged in geographical order, be- 
ginning inthe north. Those mentioned in the first column, border 
upon the Pacific; those in the second column bordcr upon the 
Andes, and lie directly E. of those in the first column to which 
they are opposite. ‘Those in the first column which have none op- 
posed to them in the second, extend from the Pacific to the Andes q 

Copiapo 

Gruasco or Huasco 
Coquimbo ) 
Cuscos 

Petorca 


: Aconcagua 
euuillots ed Rosa. 
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Melipilla Mapocha P 
Rancagua 

Colchagua 

Curico 

Maule 

Canquenes Isla de Maulc, 

Ttata Chillan 

Puchacay Rere 

Concepcion § | Isla de la Laxa e 


The territory, occupied by the warlike tribes of Araucania, extends 
from the river Biobio, in lat. 56° 50’ to the river Totten, in lat. 35° 
and from the Andes, to the Pacific. It is divided into four provinces. 
by lines running N. and S. The province upon the sea coast is call- 
ed Languen Mapu. The names of the others are Lelbun Mapu. 
Yuapire Mapu, and Pive Outalmapu. 

The country, between the river Totten, and the southern boundary 
of the state, is called Huilli Mapv. 

Name.] The name CAili, or Chile as itis sometimes spelt, is said 
to be derived from the note of the ¢Aili or chili, a species of thrush, a 
bird very common in the woods, in this country. It had the same 
name before its subjugation by the Spaniards. 

Original sated It is highly probable that Chili was originally 
peopled by one nation; for all the aborigines spoke the same language, 
and were of a similar appearance. Some of their traditions represent 
their ancestors as having come from the N ; others from the W. 
Those on the piains were of the ordinary stature of men; those on the 
Andes surpassed it. Their complexion was ofa reddish brown, easily 
changing to white. One tribe, dwelling in Baroa, near the river Cant- 
en, was absolutely white. They were divided into 15 independent 
tribes. ‘These, beginning at the north, and proceeding towards the 
south, were the Copiapins, the Coquimbanes, the Quillotanes, the 
Mapochinians, the Promaucians, the Cures, the Cauques, the Pen- 
cones, the Araucanians, the Cunches, the Chilotes, the Chiquilanians, 
the Pehuenches, and the Huilliches. ‘They were employed chiefly 
in agriculture. They cultivated maize, pulse of various kinds, the 
potato, the pumpkin and gourd, the guinea pepper, the great straw- 
berr y, and a variety of other plants peculiar to Chili. Their domes- 
tlc animals were the Araucanian camel, the rabbit, and, if tradition 
is to be credited, the hog and the domestic fowl ‘They were ac- 
quainted with the use of manures. Their agricultural instruments 
were the spade and the plough, both entirely of wood, and the latter 
of a very rude, inconvenient construction. The plough was drawn 
by the camel. From the earth they extracted gold, silver, copper, 
tin, and lead; and wrought them into various instruments. They 
made axes, hatchets, and other edged tools, usually of basalt, some- 
times of bell metal copper. They were not acquainted with the use 
ofiron. Their cloths were of camel’s wool, variously dyed. Their 
vessels were principally of clay, sometimes of hard wood, and even 
of marble. They varnished their earthen vessels with a mineral call- 
ed colo. Some of their marble vessels were admirably polished. 
The walls of their houses were generally of wood, plastered with 
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clay ; sometimes of brick. The roofs were covered with rushes. 
They lived in villages, each of which was governed by an hereditary 
chief, of limited authority, called tudmen, which signifies a rich man, 
‘hey formed aqueducts and canals. Several of these are in perfect 
preservation ; particularly one near St. Jago, which is many miles in 
extent, and remarkable for its solidity. ‘They were unacquainted 
with the art of writing. Their paintings were rude and dispropor- 
tioned. They could express any quantity in numbers; and their 
udvanccs in astronomy and surgery were singular among savages. 

Historical Efiochs.) Weknow nothing of the Chilians before the 
middle of the 15th century. Yupanqui, the inca of Peru, invaded 
Chili, in 1540, subdued the four northern tribes, and extended his 
conquests to the river Rapel, in lat. 34° S, ‘The Promaucians, who 
lived S. of that river, defeated his army with great slaughter, and 
compelled him to retreat. The conquered tribes paid him tribute ; 
but retained their own form of government. 

In 1535, Diego Almagro,a Spaniard, the companion of Pizarro, 
invaded Chili with 570 of bis countrymen and 15,000 Peruvians, by 
the road which leads over the “Andes. Ofthe Spaniards 150, and 
10,000 of the Peruvians perished on the mountains from severity of 
weather, The remainder, after experiencing a variety of fortune, 
advanced into the country of the Promaucians, where they met such 
a reception as to induce them to abandon their enterprize and re- 
treatto Peru. In 1540, Chili was again invaded by the Spaniards, 
under Pedro de Valdivia, the quartermaster of Pizarro. He met 
with various repulses from the northern tribes ; but at length pen- 
ctrated to the river Mapocho, a branch ofthe Maypo, on which he 
founded the capital. He afterwards advanced into the country of 
the Araucanians, and founded therein the cities of Imperial, Villa- 
rica, Valdivia, and Angol; but, in December, 1553, his army was 
routed, and their general taken and afterwards slain. From that 
period to the year 1773, the Spaniards carried on many wars with 
that valiant nation, without being able tosubdue them. In the last 
of these, which was concluded by a most terrible battle in 1773, they 
expended 1,700,000 dollars out of the royal treasury. ‘The Arau- 
canians are now absolutely independent, and keep a rcsident minister 
at St. Jago. 

In 1587, the English under sir Thomas Cavendish, landed at the 
desert port of St. Quintero, but were soon compelled to leave the 
country. 

The Dutch met with similar success in 1638. 

In 1810, during the troubles in Spain, the people of Chili took the 
covernment intothcir own hands. Sull holding out the idea, how- 
ever, of a reunion with Spain when circumstances would admit. 

lo 1814, the royal troops from Peru invaded Chill, and on the 
2d of October of that year, entirely defeated the patriots at Rancagua, 
and reconquered the country. ‘The remnant of the patriot forces 
Ned over the Andes, where, with other Chileno refugecs, and two 
nepro regiucnts and ofhcers from Buenos Ayres, they were reorgan- 
ized, under the name of the United army of the Andes, and, in 1817, 
wfter crossing the Audes, re-entered Chill, with Gen. San Martin at 
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their head, vanquished the royal troops at Chacabuco, and thus r- 
stored the independence ofthe country. ‘The passage of this arm 
with its artillery, across the Andes, deserves to be ranked among 
the most celebrated achievements recorded in history. It was effected 
with the loss of about 5,000 horses and mules, and a small numbe 
of men, who perished with the cold. 

The royal troops who escaped from the battle of Chacabuco being 
reinforced by all the royal forces in Peru, 5,000 in number, renewed 
the contest with the patriots ; but after atemporary success, they 
were finally defeated in the decisive battle of Maipu, fought on thc 
5th of April 1818. 

The declaration of absolute independence is dated February 12th 
1818. 

Reliyion.} The Church in all the Spanish possessions in 
America, was well provided for ; in Chili, particularly so. There 
are said to be about 10,000 monks and nuns in the whole country; 
and the religious institutions, with which they are connected, it is 
estimated, hold nearly one third of the landed property of the coun- 
try. In addition to the landed estates, held by the religious institu- 
tions, they have what are called their censos, or money lent out at in- 
terest of five per cent. per annum to the amount of ten millions of 
dollars; and besides their share of the tithes, the clergy have the 
first fruits, or anatos, which yield to each curate between two and 
three hundred dollars per annum. 

There are two bishoprics in Chili. That of Santiago compre- 
hends the territory from the river Salado to the Maule ; and that of 
Conception, the country from the Maule to the island of Chiloe. 

Government.) ‘he colonial government of Chili, like that of ali 
the other Spanish colonies, was a simple unqualified despotism in 
which the peopie had no voice, nor influence. After the separation 
from Spain in 1810, the government was committed to a Congress, 
which was dissolved when the royal forces took possession of the 
country. At present the supreme authority is in the hands of a di- 
rector, whois absolute. Itis expected, however, that a congress 
will soon be called, and a government organized on republican prin- 
ciples. This measure is delayed by the director, only ull the state 
of affairs shall be such as to make it safe. 

The government of the Araucanians is a species of aristocracy. 

Their country is divided into four grand divisions or tetrarchies. 
The tetrarchies are subdivided into provinces, and the provinces into 
counties. The tretrarchies are independent of cach other, but con- 
federated forthe public welfare. They are governed each of them 
by a magistrate called a ¢ogui; who possesses but the shadow of 
sovereign authority. The provinces are governed by officers called 
afo-ulmencs, anc the counties by those called udmenes, All these 
dignities are hereditary in the male line, and proceed in the order of 
primogeniture. Every important national guestion is determined 
by a general diet or council. In time of war, the diet elects the gen- 
eral, aud during his continuance in office, the toquis and all other civil 
officers are divested of their authority. "he laws of the Araucanians 
ure few in number. ‘Treason, murder, adultery, robbery, and iitch- 
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wraft are punished with death. Inferior crimes are punished by 
retaliation. 

Population.| According to a census, made a few years since, dure 
ang the first period of the patriot government, the population of 
Chili is set down at 1,200,000, exclusive of independent tribes of 
Indians. All this population except the small parcels of Valdivia 
and the islands, is situated altogether north of the river Biobio; and 
af from this portion of Chili, is deducted all that dry unproductive 
district to the north of the river Juncal, which, except afew Vecuna 
hunters, has not an inhabitant upon it. then it will appear that nearly 
the whole of this population of 1,200,000 is seated between the rivers 
Juncal and Biobio, on a territory of about 80,000 square miles, mak- 
ing 15 tothe square mile. 

What proportion of the, 1,200,000 are Indians, cannot be exactly 
ascertained. In almost every valley there is a Pucblo or town of 
peaceful and submissive Indians, and, in the whole country, there 
are besides about 50,000 held in slavery. The mixture of the Eu- 
ropcan and Indian race, in and about the Indian towns is very com- 
mon. The Huasos, or peasantry are all of this mixed class. There 
are very few of the African race, not more than 1000 in all the coun- 
try. By a law passed during the first epoch of the patriot govern- 
ment, the children of all slaves born after that date were declared 
free from their birth. Upon the whole, it is universally admitted 
that the population of Chili has less of the African blackening, has a 
smaller proportion of slaves, and 1s, altogether, more homogeneous, 
than any other part of Spanish America. ° 

The whites are cumposed principally pf emigrants from the south 
of Spain, and their descendants. The descendants of Europeans, 
who are called creoles, are described as unusually well made, and 
free from personal deformity ; as ardent in their imaginations. quick 
and penetrating in their discernment, and sagacious in observation ; 
as frank, lively, liberal, intrepid, inconstant, and fond of pleasures. 
Extemporaneous rhymes are common among the peasantry. Hos- 
pitality prevails every where in the ciuies, and in the country to such 
a degree, that travellers are entertained freely without any idea of 
compensation. 

The negrocs of Chili are treated with a humanity honorable to the 
government and the inhabitants. Those, who by their industry ob- 
tain a sufficient sum of money to purchase a slave, may ransom 
themsclves by paying it to their masters. Great numbers fi this 
way have actually been set free. Those who are ill treated, if they 
can find any one willing to pay a fair price for them, can compel 
their masters to dispose of them. Such instances are unusual. 

The Araucanians are of the common height and size of men, mus- 
cular, robust, well proportioned, martial in their appearance, and 
very rarely deformed in their persons. Their complexion is a red- 
dish brown. They have round faces, small, expressive eyes, a nose 
rather flat, a handsome mouth, even and white teeth, muscular, well 
shaped legs, and small, flat feet. They have scarcely any beard, are 
rarely gray before sixty or seventy, or bald or wrinkled before 
eighty. They are courteous, hospitable, faithful, grateful for kind- 
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nesses, jealous of their Honors, ardent, intrepid, patient of hardships, 
enthusiastic lovers of liberty, and generous and humane tothe vwan- 
quished. ‘he Spaniards, who trade with them, deposite their mer- 
chandize in their cabins, certain of being punctually paid at the ume 
agreed on. Their history, from the first incursions of the Spar 
jards, to the year 1776, furnishes a long list of bactles evincive of a 
valor, which no fatigue could weary, and no danger dismay ; a valour 
not surpassed at Thermopylz or Marathon. Unhappily they are also 
addicted tothe foibles and vices inseparable from the half savage 
state, presumption, a haughty contempt for other nations, drunken- 
ness, and debauchery. as 

Army.| The following is the official statement of the military 
strength of Chili, made by the government in July 1818. 


Regular Troops. 


10 Battalions of infantry of 600 each 6,000 
5 Regiments of cavalry 1,400 
2 Battalions of artillery, of 500 each 1,000 

8,400 
Militia. 

20 Battalions of infantry, of 720 each 15,400 

22 Regiments of cavalry, of 600 each 13,200 
3 Contpanics of arullery 360 

| 28,960 


The regular army is styled the United Army of the Andes, and is 
composed, to a considerable extent, of troops from Buenos Ayres, 
including two regiments of Buenos Ayres negroes. Of the officers, 
there were but two Chilenos in it, above the rank of captain. With 
regard to the militia, the estimate includes only so much of the coun- 
try, as was, at the time, in the power of the patriots ; that is, about 
. two thirds of the whole. 

Navy.| Thenavy of Chili consisted in 1818, of one vessel of 52 
guns ; one of 36; two of 22; one of 18; one of 14; three gun- 
boats anda sloop. These vessels have all been recently purchased, 
and are altogether officered and manned by foreign seamen, chiefly 
Ameticansand English. Indeed, it is said, that there is not a sailor 
to be found among all the people of Chili. 

Revenue.) The whole amount of the revenue of Chili for the year 
ending 12th February 1818, according to the official statements of 
the government, was 2,177,967 dollars; and the expenditure dur- 
ing the same period was 2,119,595 dollars. More than two-fifths 
of this revenue was derived from forced loans, and fines and confisca- 
tions imposed on the property of godos or tories. The other prin- 
cipal sources of revenue are the receipts of the custom house ; the 
common internal revenue ; voluntary donations ; duties on tobacco ; 
proceeds of the mint; dutieson the mines, &c, The expenses of 
the porernment in time of peace, it is supposed will not exceed half 
a million. 
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Manners and Customs.) The inhabitants are luxurious in their 
mode of living. The men dress in the French, the women in the 
Peruvian fashion. The peasantry dress like the Araucanians. 

The Araucanian dress is made of wool, and consists of ashirt, a 
vest,a pair of short, close breeches, anda very convenient cloak, 
in the form ofa scapulary, with an opening inthe middle for the 
head. The lower classes have all these articles of greenish blue, 
as do the higher, except the cloak, which is of various colors. Po- 
lygamy is universal. Their women are scrupulously neat in their 
houses and persons. Bathing is universally practised both by men 
and women. They bury their dead the third day after death, cover- 
ing them with earth or stones in the shape of a pyramid. The 
corpse, ifa man, is surrounded with his arms; ifa woman, witha 
plenty of provisions, and her ornaments. 

Language.) That ofthe whites is Spanish. 

The natives, have but one language throughout the whole coun- 
try, the islanders and the mountaineers, those in the 24th and those 
inthe 45th degrees of latitude. This, considered as the language 
of a barbarous nation, 1s singularly rich, flexible, melodious, and 
regular. It has also great precision and strength. Its alphabet has 
all the proper letters of the Latin, together with the u of the French, 
and the e mute, the nasal g, the c4 and the ¢A of the English. It has 
no guttural letters, and no vocal aspirate. The accent usually falls 
on the penultimate vowel. 

The radicals amount to 1,973 in number, and are mainly mono- 
syllables or dissyllables. The nouns have three numbers, but one 
gender, and but one declension formed by subjoined prepositions. 
The adjective is not declined, and is compared like the English. 
The infinitive of the verb like the Greek ends in 2. The verb has 
five moods and nine tenses, two voices and one conjugation in each. 
Unlike most barbarous languages, the Chilian abounds in adverbs, 
conjunctions, prepositions, and interjections. 

Its syntax is like that of the modern European languages, except 
that it will admit of greater involutions in the arrangement of 
words. 

Literature.) The Spaniards in Chili have made but little pro- 
gress in the cultivation of the sciences. The expense of books is 9p 
great as to discourage literary exertion. Previous to the revolution, 
there was no printing press in Chili. Many of the Chilian youth, 
after finishing their course of academical education, are sent to Lima, 
to gain a knowledge of the civil and canon laws. 

Few barbarous nations have made as great advances in science as 
the Araucanians had made at the time of the first Spanish invasion. 
They divided the ycar into 12 months of 30 days each, and to these 
added 5 intercalary days. Their seasons consisted of 3 months 
each ; their day of 12 hours, 6 being assigned to the day and 6 
to the night. Those of the day:they determined by the height of the 
sun, those of the night by the position of the stars. Thcy were 
acquainted with the planets. The fixed stars they divided jnto cop- 
stellations. 
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Their surgeons were skilful in replacing dislocations, in repatricy 
fractures, and in healing wounds and ulcers. Their physicians. 
however, Lad very doubtful claims to skill or information. 

The Arts.|_ The fine arts are in a very low state in Chili, as are 
also the mechanical, if we except those of carpentry, and the wark- 
ing of metals. These have becn grtatly improved by the introduc: 
tion of some artists from Germany. 

Oratory is held in very high estimation among the Araucanians 
Their speeches are of the Asiatic cast, highly figurative, allegorical. 
and clevated, abounding in parables and apologues. They call 
their poets gempin, lords of sheech. Their poetry contains strung 
and lively images, bold figures, frequent allusions and similes ; and 
possesses in ahigh degree the power of moving the heart. Alle- 
gory may be said to be its essence, and unrestrained enthusiasm its 
prime characteristic. Their music is extremely harsh and disa- 
grecable. ‘They were originally acquainted with the game of chess, 
and with a game similar to backgammon. 

Universities.) There is a royal university at St. Jago. 

Cities and Towns.) St Jaco is the capital. Itis situated im kx. 
35 31 S.andin lon. 69 35 W.90 miles from the ocean, and 21 from 
the Andes. It stands on the suuthern bank of the Mapocho, an arm 
of the Maypo, in a delightful plain, of 72 miles in extent. The aty 
is about 10 furlongs in length, from E. to W. and nearly 6 from N. 
to S. A large suburb lies on the southern side, called St Isidore, 
separated from it by a street of 144 feet in width ; and the Mapocho 
separates it from the suburbs of Chimba, Cannadilla, and Renca, on 
the N. A mountain, called St. Lucia, stands almost contiguous to 
the houses on the E. The strects, like those of all ¢ghe other cities 
and villages of Chili, are straight and intersected at right angles. 
They are paved, and are 36 feetin breadth. Near the middle of the 
city, is the grand quadrangular piazza, or public square, being 450 feet 
on each sidc, with a beauuful fountain of bronze in the centre. On 
the N. side are the palace of the royal audience, the town house, and 
the public prison. The W. side is occupied by the cathedral and 
the archbishop’s palace. The S. side consists of shops, each deco- 
rated with af arch, and the E. isa row of noblemen’s houses. St 
Gayo contained, in 1776, 46,000 inhabitants. The number at the 
present time is about the same. The private houses are handsome 
and pleasant. ‘They are built of adoves or unburnt bricks, and, on 
account of carthquakes, are usually of one story. Thisis true of 
all the towns in Chili. There are 1! convents, 7 nunnecries, 4 par- 
ochial churches, 3 hospitals, a royal university, a mint, and barracks 
for the soldiers in St. Jago. The building of this town commenced 
on the 24th of February, 1541. 

Coxctprion, is the second city in rank In Chill. It Nes in kat. 
3643S. The city was first built on a beautiful bay, which is 10 
miles from N.to S. and 9 from E.*to W. The mouth of this bay 
is divided by the island of Quiriquina, forming 2 entrances, the 
eastern. which is the-sufest, 2 mifes in breadth, the western about 
a mile anda half, Both have sufficient depth of water for the 
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largest ships. Conception was founded in 1550. During the two 
following centuries it was thrice burnt by the Araucanlans, and 
twice destroyed by an earthquake. In 1751, the inhabitants re- 
built it on the N. side of the Biobio, about a league from the sea, 
and, in 1776 it contained 13.000 inhabitants. 

Vatpakalso, the port of St. Jago, and the most commercial 
city in Chill, lies in lat. $5 3S. and in lon. 77 29 W.* The harbor is 
capacious, and so deep that ships of the largest size can he close 
to the shore. The population does not exceed 6,560 souls. It has 
a parish church and several converts of monks. It les in the prov- 
ince of Quillota. The port is the most frequented in Chill, al- 
though open tothe N. N.E and N. W. winds, which blow with 
great violence in the winter, accompanied with a heavy sea. The 
country near the. town is very barren, and all the supphes are 
drawn from Quillota. That abundant district furnishes, ata very. 
cheap rate, supplies for the vessels that frequent Valparaiso. Until 
the late revolution, the only commerce trom this port was with 
Lima. 

Vatpivia, or Botptvra, in lat. 39 58 S. and lon. 73 20 W. is 
one of the largest and most populous cities in Chili. Its harbor is 
the safest, the strongest by nature and art, and the Most capucious 
of any on the western coast of America. The city is 9 miles from 
the sea, on a river of the same name. 

The following towns are arranged in geographical order, begin- 
ning in the N. 

Copiano, the capital of the district of the same name, Is a small 
town situated In 26 50 S, lat. 

The port of Guasco or Huasco in the district of Guasco, is in lat. 
28 26 S. 

Coguimbo or La Serana is on the S. bank of the river Coquimbo, 
within half a league of the coast. The town is regular and well 
built, and is surrounded with gardens, which produce all the trop- 
ical fruits in great perfection. The port is one of the most secure 
on the Pacific. 

Quillota is on the S. bank of the river Quillota. The town oc- 
cupies a great space, each house having a garden adjoining, 
where the Inhabitants raise vegetubles and fruit for the supply of 
Valparaiso. 

The port of Herradura de Quintero, a Jittle N. of Valparaiso, is 
one of the best and safest harbors In these seas. The road direct 
to Santjago, however, 1s so rugged and mountainous, that this ad- 

vantageous port has been neglected. 

Melipilia is beautifully situated near the N. bank of the river 
Maipo. 

Rancagua, cal'ed also Santa Cruz de Triana, is 26 leagues S. of 
Santjago, on a branch of the river Rapel. 

San Fernando, the capital of Colchagua district, lies S. of Ranca- 
gua or Triana. Curico is still farther S. 
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La Mercedes de Manso commonly called Canguenes is the chief 
town inthe district of Canquenes. The town of Bildou at the 
mouth of the Maule is also in the district of Canquenes. 

Chillan is a well built town in 35 58 S.lat. The port of Zelc2. 
huano in the bay of Concepcion is the largest and most secure on 
the coast of Chill, 

Villarica, on the river Totten, in the country of the Araucanian 
Indians, was formerly occupied by the Spaniards, but is now aban- 
doned. 

Osorno is in the Huilli Maypu in the 41st degree S. lat. 6 leagues 
S.of Rio Bueno. This town was formerly destroyed by the In- 
dians. It was rebuilt in 1796, and is now a flourishing settlement. 

Keads.] Chiliis made up to a considerabie extent of detached 
vallies, separated from each other by high ridges or mountains, 
passable only for mules. At present there are but three carriage 
roads in all Chilis one, which has been made at a considerabie ex- 
pense, over three or four very elevated ridges, from Santiago, the 
capital, a distance of nearly 1090 miles, to Valpataiso, the principal 
seaport on the Pacific. There is another road, passable for car 
riages, between the same cities, by the way of Melipilla, 30 or 43 
miles farther. The third is from the city of Santiago to the city 
Concepcion, a distance of 435 miles. Except these, there is 
not another road on which a wheeled carriage can be travelled with 
safety out of the particular valley to which it belongs. 

Chili communicates with Peru by two roads, one by the seacoast, 
through the dreary desert of Atacama, a distance of 300 miles; 
the other, over the mountains, along the craggy steeps and giddy 
precipices of the Andes. The last is generally preferred. The 
commerce with Buenos Ayres, and the rest of the provinces cast 
of the mountains, is carried on through the passes of the Andes. 
The pass most frequented is that of Putaendo or Uspallata, leading 
from St. Felipe to Mendoza, and is the one by which all travellers, 
from Buenos Ayres to Santiago de Chile, cross the Andes. The 
distance from Santiago de Chile to Mendoza, along this route, is 
300 miles, and common carriers usually perform the journey in7 
or 8 days. There is another pass over the Andes to the N. of this, 
leading from the city of St. Felipe el Real, to San Juan, called the 
Patos. It was through the two passes of Putaendo and Patos, that 
San Martin conducted the army which fought the battle of Chacabu- 
co, took or destroyed all the royal army, and restored Chili to the 
patriot power. Farther to the N. the mountains are wider, and the 
passes are much longer thun that of Putaendo, and as rugged. There 
is a pass to the southward of Santiago, which is said to be much 
easier than that of Putaendo, and still farther to the S. the Andes 
are said to subside into such gentle slopes, that a good carriage 

road might be had, the whole way from Chili to Mendoza ; but the 
country is in possession of the savages. The pass of Putaendo,the 
Patos, and most of the others, are utterly impracticable for mules 
in the winter season, but during that time, they are contioually 
passed on fot. 
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Commerce.} While Chili was a Spanisn colony, European goods 
to the amount of more than a million of dollars were sent from the 
mother country, in exchange principally for gold and silver. Grain, 
wine, fruits, tallow, leather, wood and copper were sent to Peru ; 
and iron, cloth, linen, hats, baize, sugar, oil, tobacco, earthenware, 
and all kinds of European goods received in return. Chili is now 
delivered from its colonial bondage, and its commerce is beginning to 
seck new and more natural channels. It is yet in an unsettled state. 
As regards foreign commerce, the market of Chili may be consider- 
ed as being yet untried, and very imperfectly known. Many articles 
of foreign manutucture are just beginning to be used, and the de- 
mand increases as the people become acquainted with their utility. 
There are some few articles of the growth or manufacture of the 
United States, which have been found to answer, as saddlery, wind- 
sor chairs, furniture, tobacco, and some others; of the European 
fabrics, those of France and Germany are greatly preferred. 

From the opening of the ports by the patriots, in February, 1817, 
to July, 1818, the imports into Chili in British vessels amounted to 
about $1,800,000; and in vessels belonging to citizens of the United 
States, to about $1,300,000. The imports consisted of arms, am- 
munition, tobacco, iron, furniture, India goods, French goods, and 
jewelry; but, principally of British goods. The principal articles 
ofexport from Chili at present are gold, silver, copper, tin, wheat, 
flour, hemp, cordage, hides, tallow, jerk beef, vicuna, guanaco, and 
chinchilla skins, and several kinds of dried fruit, figs, raisins, &c. 

Chili is now, and must long continue to be the great granary of all 
the countries fronting on the shores of the Pacific ocean. The ports 
of Chili, also, it is supposed, witl be the outlets of all the rich mine 
districts ofthe Andes, as well those on the E. of the Andes, as 
those within its own territory. Great advantages are expected to 
accrue to the commerce of the United States from the independence 
of Chili; not only from the new market which it opens to our pro- 
ductions ; but also from the conveniences which the free ports of 
such a country afford to our vesscls trading to the islands of the Pa- 
cific, and to the northwest coast. During the last war between Rus- 
sia and England, a press was erected in Valparaiso, for the purpose 


of packing hemp, and large quantities of that article were sent to 
England. 
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CHAP. II. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE AND SEASONS, FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOUL ASP 
AGKICULTURE, RIVERS, LAKES, SEA, ISLANDS, MOUTUN- 
TAINS AND VOLCANOES, EARTHQUAKES, BOTANY, ZOOL- 
OGY, MINERALOGY, MINEKAL WATERS. 


Climate and Seasons | ‘THE climate of Chili is remarkably sa- 
lubrious. Contagious diseases were not known before the iptre- 
duction of the small pox by the Spaniards. The fever and ague, the 
rickets. the black vomit, the leprosy, the hydrophobia, and many of 
the maladies peculiar to hot countries, are not known. 

Chili may be divided, as to its climate, into two regions; the 
variable and humid region, south of the Maule, where the weather 
is chanyeful, and it rains occasionally throughout the year, as in the 
United States ; and the invariable and dry country to the north of 
that river, where it does not rain for two thirds of the year, and in the 
most northerly provinces of which it rains not at all. Throughout 
the whole of the dry country, extending from 25° to 35° of S. fat. 
a distance of nearly 700 miles, not a cloud is to be scen above the 
horizon, from the month of November to the month of May. The 
atmosphere, during this period, is perfectly clear, and the dews are 
scarcely perceptible, nor is the heat oppressive. The proximity of 
the Andes tempers the air, and the mercury fluctuates between 70 
and 80 of Fahrenhcit ; and rarely rises to 85 degrees. Thunder 
storms, so frequent on the east of the Andes, are unknown in this 
part of Chili. 

Face of the Country.| From the Andes to the Pacific, the in- 
clination is so great, that all the rivers flow with the rapidity of tor- 
rents, and are therefore, not navigable. They serve to irrigate the 
vallies, and render them exceedingly fertile. Through a consider- 
able extent of country, to the N. and S. of Santjago, there is no val- 
ley, nor scarcely a field, which is not so situated, as to be regularly 
irrigated from some river or stream of water. 

Chili has been called the Switzerland of Arnerica. It is composed 
to a considerable extent, of vallies surrounded by high mountains 
or ridges. In most cases there are little openings in these ridges, 
more or less rugged and precipitous, and passable only for mules, by 
means of which the society of one valley carries on its intercourse 
with that of its vicinity. To the traveller who passes through Chill, 
wandering through these delightful vailies, the scenery is frequently 
exceedingly grand. Passing from north to south, he scarcely ever 
loses sight of the towering summits of the Andes on the right, and 
now and then, ascending an eminence, or looking through an open- 
ing in the ridge, which lifts its brown side almost perpendicularly 
above the waves, he has a distant view of the great Pacific ocean. 
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South of the river Maule, the country is abundantly clothed with 
fine timber, and forest trees ; but north of that river, there is only 
here andthere a solitary tree. From the Biobio to the vallcy of 
Aconcagua inclusive, isa land flowing with corn, wine, and oil ; and 
from thence to the northern boundary, is the dry and comparatively 
sterile regions of the mines of tin, copper, silver, and gold. 

Soiland Agriculture.| The soil of the vallies of Chili is of a rich, 
black, chocolate color, and is wonderfully fertile. A great deal of 
the fertility of the country, however, is to be auributed to the pe- 
culiarity of the climate. The grain is sown at the commencement 
of the rainy season, or soon after it sets in; after that is over, the 
ficid is regularly watered from a ucighboring stream; there is not 
much dew, no rain, and never a wind to break or prostrate. the stalk 
of the grain during the period of its growth ; thus, furnished with 
an abundance of water at the root, a fervid sun, {ninterrupted either 
by fogs, or rains, or heavy blasts, or cold seasons, urges the soil to 
excrt all its energies, and brinys the fruit to perfection. 

Yhe abundance of water and peculiarity of the climate enable the 
inhabitants to raisc all the fruits of the earth in great perfection. 
The wheat which is cultivated in the vallies, is of excellent quality, 
and the produce scidom less than forty times the seed; sometimes 
ninety; and on the best land even one hundred, Barley is raised in 
great quantity for the use of horses and mules, which in the winter, 
are fed on this grain, mixed with chopped straw, as in Arabia and 
Old Spdin, There is not much Indian corn raised, becausc, as is 
said, it requires its top as well as its root to be moistened. In all 
the humid region, and in every part where the soil can be regularly 
irrigated, hemp may be produced in any quantity. The vine 1s very 
generally cultivated, and with great profit, but the means used for 
making the wine are rude and awkward. The raisins when carefully 
prepared, are very fine. Figs grow in great abundance and perfec. 
tion. The olive trec also, grows to a great size, and yicids abun- 
dantly. Cotton is here and there cultivated for their domestic manu- 
factures; and there is one sugar plantation. The climate and soil 
is well adapted to the culture of sugar; but the inhabitants have 
been long accustomed to yet that article from Lima, in exchange for 
their wheat, and they are not disposed to change their ancient habits. 
Rice likewise, wouid grow on their low lands, but it is brought from 
Lima. The stocks of cattle are every where numerous, particularly 
from Aconcayua to the southward. The cattle are of a large size. 

Rivers] Few counties are so well watered as Chili. Lying at 
the foot ot the Andes it naturally reccives the waters produced by 
the melting of that immense body of snow, which annually falls upon 
those mountains. ‘There are 123 rivers of considerable size in the 
country, which run westward. Of these, 52 fall directly into the 
ocean, The course of all these 1s necessarily short, yet 8 of them 

are navigable at Jeast half their distance for ships of the line. These 
are the Maule, the Biobio, which is 2 miles in breadth, the Cauten, 
the Tolten, the Valdivia, the Chaivin, the Bueno, and the Sinfondo, 
which empties into the archipelago of Chiioe. All these rivers are 
very rapid in the hilly country ; in the mariume districts they flow 
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more slowly. Their beds are very broad, their bottoms generaliy 
stony, and the banks low. None of them, however, overflow ther 
banks The Mapocho, on which St. Jago is situated, runs 5 miles 
under ground. 

Lakes.) There are 3 salt lakes in Chili, near the coast, each 
about 20 miles in length; the Bucalemu, the Caguil, and the Bo 
jeruca. Of the fresh water lakcs, in the interior, the largest is 
the Laquen, lying in the country of the Araucanians. This lake 
is about eighty miles in circumference, and is the source of the 
Totten. 

Sea.) The archipelago of Chiloe, near the southern extremity of 
Chili, is upwards of 200 miles in length, and about 100 in breadth. 
It has two communications with the ocean. That N. of the island 
of Chiloe is only 3 miles wide. The other is 36. The southern ex- 
tremity of this sea is called the archipelago of Chanes. 

Islands.) There are 82 islands in the archipelago of Chiloe. Of 
these 32 are inhabited by Indians or Spaniards. The largest is 
Chiloe. It is 180 miles in length, from N. to S. Its greatest 
breadth is 60 miles. Like the other islands it is mountainous, cor- 
ered with almost impenetrable thickets, and liable to almost inces- 
sant rains, except during the southern autumn. The timber found 
on it is excellent for ship building. 

The island of Mocha, in lat. 39° S. is handsome and fertile, and 
about 70 miles in circumference. The Spaniards have deserted it. 

The islands of Juan Fernandez are in lat. 33 S. and between 
lon. 83 and84 W. They are 2in number. The easternmost, call- 
ed Terra, is 12 miles long and 3 broad, and is 530 miles W. of the 
coast of Chili, It is mountainous, and produces the sandal wood, 
the yellow wood, and the chon¢a, a species of palm. It contains an 
astonishing number of goats, the descendants of those carried thither 
by its discoverer, Juan Fernandez. ‘The Spaniards, in 1750, made 
a permanent establishment on the southwestern coast, at a port 
which they called Juan Fernandez. The other island, called Massa 
Fuera, is 3 miles in length, and 400 miles W. of Chili. It isa high, 
steep mountain, without a harbor, and without an inhabitant. It is 
full of beautiful trees and streams of good water. The coasts of both 
these islands abound in fish of an excellent quality. 

Mountains and Volcanocs.} That part of the Andes which apper- 
tains to Chili is about 140 miles in breadth. It consists of a number 
of mountains, all of a prodigious height, and disposed in parallel 
ranges, The highest summits are the Manffos, in lat. 38 45, the 
Tupungato, in 33 24, the Descabezado, in 35, the Blanquiilo, in 35 
4, the Longavi, in 35 30, the Chijlan, in 36, and the Coccabado in 
43. Naturalists assert that these mountains are more than 20,000 
feet above the level of the ocean. 

There are 14 volcanocs in Chili, which are in a constant state of 
eruption, and a still greater number that discharge smoke only at 
intervals. ‘They all lie nearly inthe middle of the Andes from E. 
to W. The greatest eruption ever known in Chili, was that of the 
volcano ot Peteroa, which lics about 80 miles S. E. of St. Jago. It 
happened on the 3d of December, 1760. The volcano formed fer 
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1 itself a new crater, and a neighboring mountain was rent asunder for 

« many miles in extent. The explosion accompanying it was heard 

. through a very great extent of country. The lava and ashes filled 
the neighboring vallies and occasioned a rise in the Tingerica, which 
continued for many days. The Lontuc, a considerable river, was so 

_ much im@tded in its course that its waters overflowed the neighbor- 
ing plains, and formed a lake which still exists. 

_ There are only two volcanoes in the whole of the country, not in- 
cluded in the Andes; an inconsiderable one at the mouth of the 
Rapel, in lat. 34, which is intermittent ; and the great volcano of 
Villarica, in lat. 39 40, which is in a constant state of eruption. 
This mountain is entirely isolated, is 16 miles in circumference, and 
may be seen at the distance of 170 miles. 

Earthquakes.| Three or four earthquakes occur in Chili annu- 
ally. They are, however, slight, and little notice is taken of them. 
Between the years 1520 and 1752, only 5 great earthquakes have 
occurred in Chili. That onthe 15th of March, 1657, destroyed 5 
great part of the capital ; that on the 18th of June, 1730, drove the 
sea against the city of Conception and overthrew its walls ; and that 
on the 26th of May, 1751, completely destroyed that city, which was 
again inundated by the sea, and levelled with the ground all the fort- 
resses and villages lying betwcen lat. 34 and 40 S. The shocks con- 
tinued at intervals more than a month. Not an individual human 
life, however, was lost on this occasion, except seven invalids, who 
were drowned in Conception. Were it not for its volcanoes, Chili 
would, in all probability, be rendered uninhabitable by the number 
and violence of its earthquakes. 

Botany.) Chili is unusually rich in the variety and the vigor of 
its vegetation. The plains, the vallies, and the mountains are cov- 
ered with beautiful trees, many of which scarcely ever lose their ver- 
dure, and cach season produces vegetables suited to the climate in 

_ the greatest perfection, It contains about 3000 plants, which are 
not known in Europe, as well as many which are common to both. 
Mallows, trefoil, plantain, endive, mint, nettles, lupins, love apples, 
pimento, celery, cresses, mustard, fennel, the sorrel, the banana, 
jalap, and mechoacan, grow there naturally ; as do maize, of which 
there are eight varieties ; a species of rye, called magz, and of bar- 
ley called tuca; beans, of which there are 14 kinds; the sweet po- 
tato; the gourd, of which there are 26 varieties; the Chili straw- 
berry, which grows to the size of a hen’segg ;_ the madi, an excellent 
substitute for the olive ; the sugar cane; the pine apple ; the cotton 
trce; the re/éun, a species of madder, which yields a dye of a beauti- 
ful red ; the contra yerba, a species of agrimony, which furnishes a 
yellow ; the fanke, whose root yields a fine black; the culle, a 
species of sorrel, from which a violet dye is obtained ; nearly two 
hundred valuable medicinal plants; many varieties of reeds and 
rushes; and many more of climbing plants and flowers. 

There are probably more than 100 indigenous shrubs in this 
country. Among these are the deu, the ¢hilco, the ushico, the tara, 
and the mayu, which serve to dye black ; the colliguay, whose wood 
when burnt exhales a very agreeable smell, like roses; the ¢/urc- 
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ria, which furnishes an incense not inferior to that of Arabia ; the 


‘ fiuriay whose trunk is used for cork throughout Chili; two kinds of 
kali, which are found on the shore ; two or three species of the In- 
dian fig, whose fruit is very fine and large; seven species of the 
myrtle, all estimable for thcir beauty and fragrance ; * a great 
number from time immemorial employcd as medicines Wy the phs- 
sicians of the country. Among these is the cudlen, a powerful ver- 
mifuge; the guaicurz, whose root is a specific for all kinds of 
wounds, as is the balsam of the jaril/a ; the cassia sena, similar to 
that of the levant; and the palqui, whose expressed juice is the 
best known remedy for inflammatory fevers. 

The forests of Chili are known to contain 97 varieties of trees, of 
which only 13 shed their leaves. The white and red cedar, the cy- 
press, the pine, and the pellinos, a species of oak, grow in the val- 
Jics of the Andes. ‘The red cedar, in the archipelago of Chiloe, 
grows so large, that a single tree will frequently furnish from six 
to eight hundred boards of twenty feet in length. In the midland 
and maritime districts are found the willow; the modle, whose ber- 
ries yield an agreeable red wine; the Peruvian cherry; the wild 
orange ; the florifondie, which bears a white flower, 10 inches ia 
length, and three in breadth, of a very powerful ambery fragrance ; 
the white cinnamon ; the carod tree ; the maqui, a species of cornel ; 
the /uma, a species of myrtle, whose wood is the best of any known 
for the use of coachmakers, and whose berries furnish a valuable 
medicinal wine; the mulberry; the tamarind; the qui/éai, whose 
bark isan excellent substitute for soap; the cocoanut ; the feAuen, 
or fine of Araucania, which bears a fruit of the size ot a man’s head, 
in its taste resembling the chesnut; and the ducuma, whose {fruit 
resembles the peach. 

The pulse, flowers, garden herbs, vines, and fruit trees of Ea- 
rope flourish as well in Chili, as in their native countries. 

There are many varieties of melonsofan excellent flavor, which 
continue from December to May. There are seven species of 
water melons. ‘The vine produces wonderfully. The wine mace 
on the banks of the Itata, called Conception wine, is nat inferior 
to the best wines of Europe. The muscadel of Chili is said, by 
Ulloa, to surpass the best muscadel of Spain. In the southem 
provinces are forests of apple and quince trees from 3 to 4 leagues 
in extent. Pears, cherries, and peaches bear twice a year. The 
fruit of these last often weigh more than 16 ounces, and have an 
unusually fine flavor. Oranges, lemons, and citrons grow every 
where in the open fields. The olive grows very well particularly 
in the vicinity of St. Jago. European wheat in its several varie 
ties, rye, barley, hemp, and flax, and every other species of grain, 
find in Chili a happy soil and a friendly climate. | 

Zoology.) The indigenous quadrupeds of Chili are not so nu- 
merous in their varieties, as those of the other S. American prot- 
inces. There are but 38 species. The fagi, (the Chilian lion,) 
called also the fuma in Peru, resembles the lion in its shape, and 
roaring, but is wholly destitute of a mane. Its length is 5 feet; 
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ita height twenty sixanda half inches. Its coloris a grayish ash, 
spotted with yellow. The color under the belly is white. Phe 
guigna of a fawn color, and the colocolo of a white, spotted with 
black and yellow, are two species of the wild cat, somewhat larger 
than the domestic cat, which inhabit the forests. There are three 
species of the camel. resembling the camel of the old world in shape, 
internal conformation, dispositions, and mode of living ; but inferi- 
or in size. The first of these, the vicun%, is of the size of the 
foat, covered with a highly valued wool, of the color of dried roses. 
The cAilihueque, or Araucanian camel, basa wool of various colors, 
white, brown, black, and gray. Its length is six fret: its helyht 
four. These were the only beasts of burden of the ancient Ch li- 
ans. The guazaco is still larger, and is sometimes about the size 
of a horse. It is covered with reddish hair on the buck, and with 
whitish under the belly. 

The gucmue, in its appearance, resembles both the horse and the 
ass. Its hoofs are cloven. The porcupine, found in the nd&Rthern 
districts ; the cu/feu, a large brown animal, between the dog and 
the fox, distinguished for its curiosity and folly ; the cuja ; a (black 
ferret ;) the quiqui; (a brown weasel ;) the chingue; (the North- 
American polecat ;) are all cloven footed and carnivorous. 

Chili has three kinds of foxes, the gusu or common fox, the chilla 
or field fox, the fayne-gusu or blue fox ; all of the same size as the 
fox of Europe. It has also the hare, the otter, and the meuse. 
The hog, called by the inhabitants the chancu, and at least two spe- 
cies of dogs are natives of the country. 

The house rat was brought to Chili from Spain. The horse. the 
ass, cattle, the sheep, the goat, the dog, the cat, and the niouse of 
Lurope. have multiplied exceedingly in this cotintry, and have in- 
creased in size. 

The Chilian horses are excellent. They are kept in the field 
throughout the year. and are uncommonly c:pable of enduring fa- 
tigue. ‘Ihey are divided into three kinds, the trotters, the pacers, 
and the parade horses. which never go out of a foot pace, and sell 
in Peru for from | to 500 crowns. The other kinds, mn consequence 
of their numbers, are remarkably cheap. 

‘The ass bas run wild in Chili, and, with the mule, is much taller 
and stronger than the same animals in Europe. 

The cattle of the Andes are larger than those in the maratime 
districts. Some farmers keep 12.000 head. ‘The beet is salted 
and dried, and, with the tallow is sent to Peru. The cheese is not 
Inferior to the best cheese of Lodi. The common price of cattle 

.in the interior is 2 dollars. 

The sheep breed twice a year, and yield annually from 10 to 15 
Ibs. of wool, as beautiful as that of the best Spanish sheep. Goats 
live in the mountains, and are valued principally lor their skins, 
Which are manufactured into morocco and sent to Peru. 

There are two species of bats; the house bat, and the piguchen 
or mountain bat, of a cinnamon color. Neither of them are yan:- 
pyres. 
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The amphibious quadrupeds of Chili are the lame, or sea-cie- 
phant, (5 feet in circumference, and 22 feet in length; the sealion, 
covered with long yellowish hair; the urigne, resembling the com- 
mon seal, 6 or § feet in length, and of various colors; the seahog; 
the seacat ; the coyfu, a water rat of the size of the otter ; and 
the guillino, a species of beaver, distinguished tor the fineness of its 
fur. The two last inhabit the fresh waters. 

The birds of Chili are far more numerous. Those that inhabit 
the land alone amount to 135 species. The number of those of the 
aquatic fowls is much greater. 

Mapy are merely varieties of those in Europe. 

There are 6 species of geese, 16 of ducks, 2 of turtle-doves, 5 
of partridges, 4 of the woodpecker. 5 of the heron, and 2 of the 
eagle. The varieties of the diver, the plover, the kite, the falcon, 
the blackbird, the pigeon, the crow, the grouse, the curlew, the 
wigeon, and the parrot, is not known. The swan and the domes- 
tic fo@l are like those of Europe. 

Of the other birds of Chili the most remarkable are the penguin ; 
the famingo, distinguished for its size, and the splendor of its plu- 
mage ; the tAenca or mockingbird ; the cheugue or ostrich, about 
6 feet in height; the pequen, a species of owl; andthe condor, the 
largest bird than can sustain itsellin the air. Its wings, when ex- 
tended, measure 16 feet from one extremity to the other. 

The harbors and rivers of Chili swarm with fish. Seventy six 
kinds are esculent. Two kinds of whales are very common on its 
shores. One of these animals, driven on shore in the Archipelago 
of Chones, measured 96 feet in length. 

The cod 1s as numerous on the coast of Juan Fernandez, ason 
the banks of Newfoundland. Oysters, crabs, lobsters, and craw- 
fish are very abundant and remarkably fine. 

The reptiles of Chili are two species of water turtles, two of frogs, 
two of toads, two of lizards, and one kind of serpent. None of them 
ure venomous. 

The insects of Chiliare very numerous. There are many varie- 
ues of the bee, the catterpillar, the butterfly, the ant, the water-fiy, 
andthe glowworm. ‘There is but one of. the grasshopper, which 
issix inches in length, and not frequent; one of the spider, the 
body of which is as large as a hen’s egg, but its bite is not poison- 
ous ; and two ofthe scorpion, which also are said to be harmless. 
The chrysomeda, a little larger than the house fly, is of a golden 
color. The country people string them together for necklaces. 
Musquiloes, stinging flies, gnats, and wasps are not known. The 
bedbug was unknown, till about the year 1730, and is still unknown 
in the southern provinces. It was brought {rom Europe. 

Mineralogy.) Countries rich in the productions of the vegetable 
Xingdom rarely abound in minerals. Chili, however, is a remark- 
able exception. 

Gold isthe most abundant metal, and is found in the sands of the 
plains, in the sands of the brooks and rivers, and to a greater or less 
degree in almost every mountain and hill. The mines of Copiapo, 
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Guase, Coquimbo, Petorca, Ligua, Tiltil, Putaendo, and Caen, have 
been wroughtever since the conquest, have yielded a great annual 
‘product, and, with those of Albue, Chibato, and Huilli-Patagua, are 
the most important in Chili. 

The mines of silver in Chili are the most productive ever wrought. 
The mineral of those discovered in 1811, in the province of Guasco, 
yield a most extraordinary product of silver compared with that of 
Potosi ; in point of purity it is as 40 to 14. It is not ascertained, 
whether these rich mines extend to any greatdepth. The annual 
‘product of gold and silver just previous to the revolution, is supposed 
to have amounted to about thrce millions annually. All the silver 
mines are found in the highest and coldest parts of the Andes, and, 
on this account, only $ or 4 are now worked. 

Most of the rich copper mypes lie N. of the 36th degree of lati- 
tude. They are found on the plains as well as on the mountains, 
and are so abundant that none are wrought but such as yield at least 
half of the weight of the ore in refined copper. More than 1000 mines 
were worked in 1787, between the cities of Copiapo and Coquimbo. 
‘Fhe mine of Curico, in lat. $4 30 is equally rich, and the richest now 
- wroughtin Chili. The copper of Coquimbo is esteemed the best in the 
world, and contains, a small portion of gold. The French formerly ime 
ported this copper through Spain. and extracted the gold from it. 
he copper mines in the district of Guasco produce annually about 
20 000 quintals. The copper mines of Coquimbo produced during 
the year ending May Ist 1818, 41,000 quintals. The annual pro- 
duct of copper and tin in Chili may be valucd at $500,000. In the 
hills of Huilquilemu, immediately N.of Araucania, are mines of 
native brass. of a fine yellow color, and equally malleable with the 
_ best artificial brass. More than 120,000 quintals of copper were 
annually shipped to Spain, and at least 30.000 quintals to Peru, be- 
side a large quantity sent to Buenos Ayres Ly land, and a still larger 
quantity made use of in Chili, in the cannon founderies, and for do- 
gnestic purposes. 

Notwithstanding the assertion of De Pauw, iron is very abundant 
in Chili, Copiapo, Coquimbo, Aconcagua, and Huilquilemu are 
rich in mines of iron, ofthe very best quality. Black sand, also, is 
found in great quantities on the banks of the rivers and brooks, as 
well as on the sea shore. 

The mines of lead are numerous and rich, but almost entirely 
nerlected. 

Quicksilver is very abundant. The two richest mines are in Co- 
ptapo and Coquimbo. ‘This metal is a royal monopoly. 

Antimony is found in considerable quantities. 

Pyrites of almost every description are scattered over the whole 
country. Forty leagues S. E. of the harbor of Copiapo are mines 
of sulphur so pure asto need no refining. Itis, also, found in al- 
most every valley of the Andes. White and red naptha, petroleum, 
asphaltos, and two kinds of mineral pitch, are found in many places 
on the mountains. Jct is very plentiful in Araucania, and pitcoal 
near the city of Conception, as well as in vaiious other parts of 
Chili, Ambergris and amber are not unfrequent on the shores. 
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Fossi! salt is found in great quantities in the Andes of Coquimbe 
ant Copiapo. Ina valley of the Andes, in Jat. 34 40, lie the salt 
sprinyzs of Pehuenches. They are 11 in number. The water, 2s 
it overflows, becomes crystallized into pure salt, as white as snow. 
The valley is 15 miles in circumference, and is covered to the depth 
of 6 fcet, witha crust of salt, which the inhabitants use for al! do- 
mestic purposes. Most of the midland districts are supplied from 
this source, The maritime districts are supplied with sea salt, 
which is manufactured ‘in great quantities on the shores. 

Sal ammoniac, saltpetre, and alum are abundant. 

Slate, talc, asbestos, and mica; limestone, marble, calcareous 
spars, and gypsum ; the whetstone, the grindstone, the freestone, 
flint, quartz, rock crystal, jasper, the amethyst, the turquoise, por- 
phyry, and granite are among the common stones of Chili. The 
topaz and the emerald have been foun@ there. 

Mineral Waters.) The most celebrated mineral springs are 
those of Peldehues and Cauquenes. The first is not far from St. 
Jago. It consists of two springs, one hot, the other cold. The bot 
spring is clear, inodorous, oily to the touch, and contains soda and a 
little fixed air. The cold spring contains iron, glauber’s salt, anda 
yellowish ochre. The spring of Cauquenes is near the source of 
the Caciapoal, and is the resort of great numbers of the sick and 
the fashionable during the summer. Mineral waters are very com- 
mon in every part of the country. 
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EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, RIVERS, NATIVE TRIBES. 


Extent.) CAPE LOBOS, in lat. 37 30 S. is the most northern 
limit on the Atlantic. On the Pacific, Patagonia includes all the 
continent S. of fort Maullin in lat. 4143. On the E. of the Andes 
of Chili, however it extends northward, as far as the sources of the 
Colorado and Negro, near lat. 35°, Its greatest length, from N. 
to S. is not less than 1300 miles. On the Atlantic, it bas about 
1100 miles of sea coast, and on the Pacific, 800. The breadth, from 
cape Lobos tothe Andes, is 700 miles; but the average breadth 
does not exceed 450. Almost the whole of the immense plains, 
called the Pampas, described under the article Buenos Ayres, ang 
still in possession of the natives; as-are all the Andes S. of Cuyo or 
Cujo. 

Bounds On the N. lies Buenos Ayres ; on the E. the At- 
lantic ; on the S. the straits of Magellan; and on the W. the Pa 
cific and Araucania. 

Rivers.) The large rivers of this country all run from the Andes 
eastward. The first of any considerable size, S. of the Saladiilo, 
already mentioned, as a river of Buenos Ayres, is the Hueygue Leu- 
vu, an Indian name, signifying the river of willowe. The Spaniards 
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Have improperly given the name of Rio de los Sauces, or river of 
willows, tothe Rio Negro, farther south. . 

The Heuygque is formed in the plains between the mountains of 
Achala and Yacanto. It is of considerable size, isin general shal- 
low and fordable, but is sometimes greatly swelled by the floods. Its 
course is S. and S. E. through the Pampas to the ocean ; into which 
it falls by two openings. 

The Colorado is the largest river, except the Negro, in Patagonia. 
It is formed by numerous streams, which issue from the E. side of 
the Andes, almost as far N. as the volcano of Chuapa. Taking a 
S. direction, it passes with a deep and rapid current, within about 30 
miles of San Juan de Frontera. After receiving a sinall river, 
which washes that town, it is swallowed up in the lakes of Guana- 
cache ; which also receive the 7anuya, a pretty large river from the 
S.; a branch of which, the Porrillio, runs by Mcndoza. The coun- 
try S. E. of these lakes is an extensive marsh, in which the streams 
are for a while lost. But they break out, a few leagues distant, in an 
immense number of rivulets ; which, uniting, form a large river, 
called by the Picunches, uaranca Leuvre, or a thousand rivers ; 
by the Pehuenches, Cui Leuvre, or Red river ; and by the Span- 
lards, Colorado. Its course is now S. E. and continues through the 
marshy country ; which is not less than 170 miles in breadth, and is 
completely ovcrflowed in the rainy season. It preserves this course 
till itapproaches within 30 or 40 miles of the Negro, when it turns 
due E. tor 150 miles. It then turns again tothe S. E. and continues 
that direction to the sea ; falling into Bahia Anegada, which is very 
shallow, and full of sandbanks. In this bay a Spanish vessel was 
lost early in the last century. The crew saved themselves in their 
boats ; and proceeding in them up the river, at length arrived at 
Mendoza. 

Rio Negro the Cusu Leuvre, or Black river of the Indians, issues 
also from the eastern side of the Cordillera, N. of the latitude of 
Valdivia. Its course is first S. then E. and N. of E. and afterwards 
S. E.to the ocean. The Og/en, its first considerable tributary from 
the N. is the outlet of Hucchun, Lavguen, or lake of the boundary, 
a fake 36 miles long and nearly circular. The Sanquel, its largest 
tributary on the same side, issues trom the Andes, and receiving 
the Lofgan, runs about 300 miles ina S. E. direction, and joins the 
Negro ina broad and rapid stream. On the S. the Negro receives 
the Lime Leuvre and the Machi Leuvre. The Lime, called by the 
Spaniards the Desaguedaro or drain of Nahuelhuapi, is merely the 
outlet of the waters of that lake. The lake itself is formed by the 
waters of the Cordillera, and is near 100 miles in Jength. It takes 
itsname from an island enclosed in it, called the island of tigers ; 
Nahuel denoting a tiger, and Huaifi an island. It is situated in a 
great plain, surrounded by mountains. The Lime, runs from it 
northward about 90 miles, through vales and marshes, till it enters 
the Negro a little below the Oglen. The Machi comes from the 
country of the /Y/uilliches, and runs nearly due north tothe Negro, 
emptying at no great distance below the Lime. Hence the Negro 


bends its course to the E. making a small bend northward, where it 
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approaches the Colorado, Thence itruns S.E.tothe tay of S: 
Matthew. Some distance before it terminates inthe sca, the river 
makes alarge sweep, forming a peninsula 18 mules in Giamoeter, 
the isthmus of which is only 3 milesacross. This peninsula is caul- 
ed Zchuel malal or the enclosure of the Tchuelhets. ‘The Neg7o. 
with its branches, serves as adrain tothe Andes, for upwards ct 
600 miles. It is a broad, deep, and rapid river, liable to sucden and 
violent isuncations. 

Of the rivers farther S. we Lave no accurate accounts. 

Native Triges.| | Vbe aborigines distinguish the various tribes Ly 
two denom.nations, MOoOLUCHES, or warricrs; and PurELcHES, oF 
eastern picufle. 

The Motucnues occupy the country W. of the Andes, and S. of 
the bay of Cliloe 3 the Andes themselves; and the country border- 
ing on them eastward frum the province of Cuyo, to the straits of 
Magellan. They compose three disunct tribes. The Picunches, a 
wane derived fiom ficun, north, and che, men or people, border 
northward on Cuyo, The PeAuenches, from pehuen, a pine tree, lie 
immediately S of them. These two tribes were formeriy very nu- 
merous; butare now scarcely able to muster 4000 fighting men. 
Wars, and the ravages of the small pox, have tended to the diminu- 
tion of their numbers; but the Spanish brandy, and their own céica, 
have been far more destructive. The Huilliches, or southern JMo- 
luches, reach from the latitude of Valdivia to the end of the conti- 
nent, occupying the Ancesand the country W.of them. They are 
very numerous and powei ful. 

‘he Pugtcues reach from the territories of the Moluches to 
the Atlantic, and constitute four tribes. Those tothe N. are called 
Laluhets 3 to the W. and S. of these are the Diuihets. ‘The Span- 
iards call both of these the Pampas because they claim the 
immense plains of that name. They are of a roving disposition, and 
repeatedly attack and harass the Spanish settlements, as well as the 
travellers who pass from Chili to Buenos Ayres over the plains 
which they inhabit. ‘They hunt both the wild horses-and cattle for 
food, and are in genera] a tall and stout race of people. It was ina 
treaty with these tribes, that cape Lobos was made the southem 
boundary of the Spaniards on the coast. The C/cchehets are to the 
S. LE. of the Diuihets; and S. of these last are the 7cAuelhete. The 
Chechehcts are not numerous, haying been chiefly destroyed by the 
small pox. : 

“6 The Tehuelhets are the nation known in Europe by the appel- 
lation of Patagons; and are split into many subdivisions. A priuci- 
pal tribe have a town called Huechin, on the banks of the Negro, 
the caciques of which have great influence, if not commensurate 
uuthority, over almost all the Chechehets and Tehuelhets, and who, 
when they declare war, are also joined by the Huilliches, and by 
those Pehucnches, who live most to the south. The Tehuelhets are 
a restless and roving people, whom neither extreme old age, nor 
blindness nor disease, prevent from indulging in their wandering in- 
inations, They are very strong, well made, and not so tawny as 
use other Indians. They are courteous, obliging, and goodnatured, 
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but very inconstant. They are warlike and Intrepid, and the most 
numerous of ail the Indian nations in these parts. They are the 
enemies of the Moluches, and very much feared by them. ‘Phey 
speak a different language from the other Puclches and the Molu- 
ches. Asto their stature, they are a large race, and several of 
them are seven feet and a half in height, but these, it is asserted, are 
not a distinct race, as others in the same family do not exceed six 
feet. 

We cannot, without a charge of unreasonable scepticism, deny 
all credence to the accounts thgt have been transmitted to us, ofa 
race of men of extraordinary stature in this pottion of the globe. 
inscrutable as are the ways of Providence, and limited as is the pra- 
gress hitherto madc inthe natural philosophy of the globe we inhabit, 
30 bounds can be assigned to the endicss variety of phenomena, 
which successively appear or are discovered. The man, wha can 
assign a rcason why an Irish giant, ora Polish dwarf. should be born 

amidst nations of ordinary stature, will have solved every problem, 
as to the existence either of giganuc Patayonians or of pigmy ls- 
euimaux. Ondoubtedly, however, the mos texpiicit and unexception- 
_ able evidence is requisite, in order to establish a fact repugnant to 

those general principles and laws, which seem to affect the human 
frame in every other instance. But by an impartial revision of the 
various authorities. it appears, as an established fact, that the usual 
stature of one or more tribes of Indians is from six and a half to sev- 
en anda half fect. A majority of the Indian nations of S. America 
are ofa large size, and extraordinary stature, increasing in bulk and 
height towards the south; and the ‘Tehuelhets, none of whom are 
under 6 fect, and some approaching to 8, a wandering nation, in- 
habiting an extensive country, and well provided with horses, may 
be looked on as the Patagonians of the Straits of Magellan, incidental 
visitors, but not permanent inhabitants, of the shores both to the S. 
and tothe Li. The comparative safety and facility of the passage 
round Cape Horn, has prevented any recent navigation of the Straits, 
and the accounts of the early naviyators must stand or fall by their 
own intrinsic merits, till the interior of the country is more fully ex- 
plored, or till some object of commercial attraction, or of political 
importance, arises to induce navigators to frequent the Straits of 
Mayellan again... Inthe meantime ‘the intermediate system, to which 
a pretcrence has been given above, acquires contrmation from the 
most recent visit to those regions of which any account has been 
made public, namely, that of a Spanish vessel, despatched by the 
court of Spain, to survey the Straits in 1785 and 1786.* 

At their first interview with the Patagonians, one of them, wha 
called himself Francisco Xavier, who had had intercourse with the 
Spanish colonists of Rio de la Plata, and spoke a little Spanish, was 
measured, and found to be 6 fect and 112 inches in height. ‘The 
tribe they then met with appeared to consist of between 4 and 500 
men and children, for they saw no women. ‘They were all on 


* Relacion del ultimo viege al estrecho de Marallanes de la frezatta de s. 
M. Santa Maria dela Cubezu. Aiudrid, 1755. 
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horseback and had many dogs. The indifference with whicb ther 
left their horses. their arms. and their litde cffe.:s, unguarded. or m 
the care of each other, was considered as a proof of the good faith that 
existed amongst themselves; and though it was evident that their 
communication with the Spanish settlements was neither d:fficul: 
nor unfrequent, they did not seem to have acquired the bad habirs 
which an intercourse with European colonists too often gives rise to 
amongst savages, Xavicr had a poncho, which was conjectured to 
be of Spanish manufacture, with the addition of a cloak of guanaco- 
skins. sewn togethcr, and exactly gimilar to those that are brought 
for sale by the Indians to Bucnos Ayres. He hac also a cutlass or 
macheat, inscribed in Spanish for ef rey Carlos II. S«vcral of the 
others had the nouse, or lace and balls,* weapons well known in that 
province. Thcy are described as extremely friendly and faruiliar, 
eating, drinkiny, and smoking tobacco, with their visitors with the 
~rcatest cordiatity. 

They met with another body of Patagonians, ail also mounted on 
horses and followed by many dogs, and amongst whom there were 
several women; but they also met, towards the centre of the Straits, 
and particularly at Port Famine, with those miserable. shivering, 
and naked suvages, who have been described by the name of Pech- 
erais, from a word in their language which they are constantly re- 
peating. and who do not at all «xceed the common stature of man. 
The moral and physical differences between these two races of 
men is striking, but need not here form any particular object of 
comparison. the Pecherais being far distant from the province of 
Buenos Ayres, whilst on the other hand, the Patagonians. from their 
Migratory disposition, and ubundance of horses, are occasional vis- 
itors of the vicinity of Buenos Ayres, of the Chilian frontier, and 
of the Straits of Magellan. 

From tie actual and exact measurement of the Spanish off- 
cers of the ubove mentioned expedition, the tallest of the Patago- 
Nians they met with did not excced 7 feet and | inch and 4, but 
their general height was from 63 to7 feet Allofthem were robust 
and muscular; of no disagreeable countenance, although their 
heads were rather Jurge in proportion, their eyes were lively, and 
thry had teeth extremely white. A few of them were observed 
to have beards but they were neither large nor bushy. Upon the 
whole. the appesrance. dress, and character of these Patayonians is 
describ.d as very similar to the Tehuclhets of the Negro; so 
Much s0 as to leave no doubt of their being the same people.t 


° The balls, which are of heavy stone, are connected by a leathern thong of 
suitable tength; they are three in number, two of them three inches, and the 
Other two inches in dinseter. ‘Vhe humer takes the small ball io his right hand, 
and swings the other two round his heud ull he hes taken a preper aim, and 
they have acquired sufficient velocity, he then throws them at the legs of the 
animal he 18 pursuing, two of which they immediately entangle by their roa- 
tory motion, and bind them close together, after which the capture 1s easy ; bat 
the danger of laming the animal is great, aud they are seldom therefore used to 
catch horses. 

t A passage occurs in the Spanish narrative of this voyage, which indicates 
the estabiishinent of some new settlements by the Spaniards jn the southern part 
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The Moluches, as well as all the Puelches. believe in two supe- 
rior principles. the one good and the other evil. The good power 
is called by the Moluches foquichen, or governor of men ; by the 
Taluhets and Diuihets, Soychu, signifying the being who presides 
in the land of strong drink ; andthe Tehuelhets call him Guayavae 
cunner, or the lord of the dead. But this power or principal is sub- 
divided into a multiplicity of deities, each of whom is supposed to 
preside over one particular cast or family of Indians, of whom he 
is supposed to have been the creator. They imagine that each of 
them has a separate habit. tion, in vast caverns under the earth, be- 
neath some lake, hill, or forest, and that when an Indian dies, his 
soul goes to live with the dcity of his particular family, there to en- 
joy the happiness of being eternally drunk. They believe that their 
good deities made the world, and that they firs: created the Indians 
in their caves, gave them the lance, the bow and arrows. to fight 
and hunt with. and then turned them out to shift for themselves. 
They insagine that the deities of the Spaniards did the same by 
them, but that instead of lances. bows, &c. they gave them guns and 
swords. They suppose that when the beasts, birds, and lesser ani- 
mals were created, those of the more nimble kind came immediate- 
ly out of their caves, but that the bu!ls and cows being the last. the 
Indians were so frightened at the sight of their horns, that they 
stopped up the entrance of their caves with great stones ; which Is 
the reason they assign why they had no horned cattle in their coun- 
try, all the Spaniards brought them over, who more wisely, had 
let them come out of the caves. | 

From the evil principal it is, they say, that the great number of 
demons, which they suppose are constantly wandering about the 
eaith, proceed. To these they attribute every evil that befals et- 
ther man or beast. Euch of their wizards is supposed to have two 
of these demons in constant attendance, who enable them to foretel 
future events, to discover what is passing at a great distance, and 
to cure the sick by combating or appeasing the other demons, 
who orment them. They believe that the souls of their wizards 
after death became demons. Their worship is entirely directed to 
the evil being, except in some particular ceremonies made use of 
in reverence to the dead. 

The profession of their wizards is very dangerous, notwith- 
standing the respect that is sometimes paid tothem: for it often 
happens, when an Indian chief dies, that some of the wizards are 
killed, especially if they had any dispute with the deceased just 
before his death. In cases also of epidemic disorders, when great 
numbers are carried off. the wizards often suffer. On account of 
the smallpox, which had almost entirely destroyed the Chechehets, 
the cacique Cangapol ordered all the wizards to be put to death, 
to try if by that means the distemper, which was attributed to the 


of the continent, with which we are wholly unacquainted. From various cir- 
cumstances, & const nt intercourse was thought to exist between these Indians 
and the Spanish colonies of Buenos Avres and Chili: and more purticularly 
with those latelu formed on the coust of Patagonia. 
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wizards and (heir demons, would cease. The wizards are of botl, 
sexes, but all go dressed in female apparel. They are generally 
chosen to this office when they are children, and a preference is 
always shown to such as Ciscover an effeminate disposition. They 
cre clothed very early in the dress of. and presented with the drum 
and rattles belonging to the profession they are to follow. 

The burials of their dead, and the superstitious reverence paic 
to their memory, are attended with great ceremony. When as 
Indian dies, a woman is iinmediately chosen to make a skcleion 
of his body ; the entrails and flesh are burned. and the bones are 
buried ull the remaininy flesh is wholly consumed or till they are 
removed (which must be within a year after the interment, but Is 
sometimes within 2 months) to the proper burial place of their 
ancestors. This custom is strictly observed by the Mo!uches, 
Taluhets, and Diuihets; but the Chechehets and Vehuelhets. of 
Patagonians. place the bones on high, upon canes and twigs woven 
together, to dry and whiten in the sun and rain. During the time 
that the ceremony of mzking the skeleton lasts, some of the In- 
dians covered with long mantles of skin, and their faces blackened 
with soot, walk round the tent with Jong poles or lances sin-ing 
in a mournful tone of voice. and striking the ground to frightea 
away the demons; whilst others go to visit and console the widoa 
or widows and other relations of the deceased. The horses ot the 
dead are also immediately killed, that they may have the means cf 
riding in the Alsue Mapu, or country of the dead ; a few only being 
reserved to grace the last funeral pomp, and to carry the relics to 
their proper sepulchres. 

Widows are obliged to mourn and fast for a whole year after the 
death of their husbands. This consists in keeping themselves 
close shut up in their tents, without having communication with 
any one, or stirring out but forthe common necessaries of life, in 
not washing their faces or hands; in being blackened with soot; 
and in abstaining from the flesh of horses, horned cattle, ostriches, 
and guanacoes. They are ferbidden to marry again during tbe 
year of mourning ; and ifa widow be discovered to have had any 
connexion with a man during that time. the relations of her dead 
husband may kill them both, unless it appears that she has been 
violated. But the men are not obliged to «ny such mourning on 
the death of their wives. 

The Moluches, Valuhets, and Diuihets, bury their dead in large 
sqilare pits about a fathom deep. The bones ure put together, 
and each tied in its proper place; the skeleton is clothed in the 
best robes that can be got, and adorned wiih beads. feathers, &c. all 
of which they cleanse or change once a year, They are placed in 
a row, sitting with tie sword, lance, bow and arrows. bowls, and 
whatever else the deceased had whilst alive. ‘heir pits are cov- 
ered over with trunks of trees and caDes or twigs woven together, 
upon which earth is put.. An old woman is chosen out of each 
petty community to tuke care of these graves, and ts held in great 
veneration on account of her employment. Her office is to open 
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these dreary habitations every year. and toclothe and cleen the 
skefcrons. These burtal plices ure, in geners! not far from their 
hebitiuons. and around them are placed the bodies of their dead 
horses. raised upon their feet. and supporred by stakes. But the- 
Tehuelhets, after having dried the bo:.es of their dead. carry them 
toa vreat distence from thetr habitations into the desert by the sea 
co:st. Whenthey are moved, they are packed up together in a 
hide, and placed upon one of the favorite horses of the deceased, 
kept alive fo: that purpose, and adorned with mantles. feathers, &c. 
The distance to which these bones are thus carried is sometimes 6 
or 700 miles. The skeletons, when put together and acorned in 
the manner just described, are then set in order above ground, un- 
der a hutor tent erected for that purpose, with the skeletons of 
their dead horses pleced around them. 

Their marriayes ure made by sale, the husband buying his wife 
of her nearest relations. ‘Vhey often agree for their wives, and pay 
part of the price of them, when they are very youny, and many 
years before they are marriageable. Every Indian may have as 
many wives as he can buy or keep, yet few have more than one, 
except the caciques. Widows and orphans are at their own dis- 
posal, and may accept of whom they please ; the others are obliged 
to abide by the ssle. Little or no ceremony is used in their mar- 
Tiages. The husband takes away his wife from her parents as his 
OWN property ; and the following morning she is visited by her 
relations before the time of rising, when being found in bed toyeth- 
er, the martriage is considered as concluded. But as many of these 
marriages are compulsive on the side of the woman, they are fre- 
quently frustrated. The contumacy of the woman sometimes 
tires out the patience of the man, who then turns her away, or sells 
her to the person on whom she has fixed her affections, but seldom 
beats her, or uses her ill. The women, when they have once ac- 
cepted their husbands, are in general very faithful and Jaborious. 
Indeed their lives are but one continued scene of labor, and they 
are forced to submit to every species of drudgery. No excuse of 
sickness or pregnancy will relieve them from the appointed Ja- 
bor; and sorigidly are they obliged to perform their duty, that 
their husbands cannot help them on any occasion, or in the greatest 
distress, without incurring the highest ignominy. Although their 
Marriages are at will, yet, when once the parties are agreed, and 
have children, they seldom forsake each other, even in extreme 
age. The husband protects his wife from all injuries, and always 
takes her part, even if she is in the wrong, which occasions frequent 
quarrels and bloodshed ; but this partiality does not prevent him 
from reprimanding her in private for engaging him in these dis- 
putes. He seldom beats her; and if he catches her in any crimi- 
Nal intercourse, he lays all the blame on the gallant, whom he cor- 
rects with great severity, unless he atones for the injury by some 
valuable present. 

The Moluches maintain some flocks of sheep for their wool, and 
sow a small quantity of corn; but the Puelches depend entirely on 
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the chase, for which purpose they keep great numbers of dcgs 
The dress of these Indians is remarkable, and mostly alike. Tz 
men wear their hair tied up behind, and bound many umes abou 
the head witha long fillet of dyed woollen stuff curiously wrougent 
They wear mantles of skins sewed together, someumes of the skins 
of young colts, which are the least estcemed ; sometimes of otter or 
other skins ; mostly, however, of guanaco skins, which are in great 
estimation on account of the warmth and fineness of the wool, and 
their long duration ; but those which are in the hiphest estimat‘on of 
all are made with the skins of small foxes. which are exceedingly soft 
and beautiful ; they are of a mottled gray color, but are not so dura- 
ble as those of the guanaco. They also make or weave (the Te- 
huelhets and Chechchets excepted) fine mantles of woollen yam, 
beautifully dyed with many colors, which reach frum the shoulders 
tothe calfofthe ley. They have another of the same kind round 
the waist, and, besides these, a small three curnered leather apron, 
They likewise make mantles of red stuffs, which they buy of the 
Spaniards, of whom they also purchase hats, which they are fond of 
wearing, especially on horseback. They adorn themselves with sky 
colored beads round their necks and wrists. ‘hey also paint their 
faces, sometimes red and sometimes black. When on horseback 
they use the poncho, which they adorn with a great variety of figures. 
Their defensive arms consist of a helmet, made like a broad brim- 
med hat, of a bull’s hide sewed double, and of a wide tunic, shaped 
and put on like a shirt, with narrow, short sleeves, made of Sor 4 
folds of the anta’s skin : it is very heavy, and strong enough to resist 
either arrows or lances. On foot they sometimes use a large, un- 
wieldy, square target of bull’s hide. ‘Their offensive arms area 
short bow and arrows pointed with bone, and a lance 4 or 5 yards in 
length, pointed with iron, and made of a solid cane that grows near 
the cordilleras, with many joints about 40r 5 inches from one 
another. They have also swords when they can get them from the 
Spaniards ; but they are in general very scarce, The balls, men- 
tioned before, form a weapon which they manage with admirable 
dexterity. They are generaily made of the heaviest stones they 
can get, made round by friction. They are swung with unerring 
aim, and thrown with such dexterity as to fasten a man to his horse, 
and to entangle the feet of any animal. 

The women wear nothing on the head, but have their long hair 
plated in two large tresses, which hang down on each side. They 
have ear rings or pendants of square, brass plates, and strings of 
sky blue beads round their necks, arms, and ancles. They have 
the same kind of mantle as the men, which they fasten before with 
abrass skewer or pin. They have also a short apren tied about 
the middie under the mantle, and reaches a little below the kace. 
This is woven of dyed yarn, and stripea longitudinally with differ- 
ent colors. When they ride, they use a straw hat, of a broad, low, 
conical figure. Both sexes wear boots or stockings made of the 
skins of horses legs, which, when flayed, are dried, softened with 
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grease, made pliant by wringing, and put on without either shaping 
or sewing.”’® 


AMERICAN ISLANDS. 


IN the progress of our work we have had occasion to give a par- 
ticular account of almost all the islands of any consequence con- 
nected with the Western Continent. Spitzbergen, the Fox, and 
Aleutian islands have been described in the geography of Russian 
America; Iceland under that of Danish America ; Newfoundland, 
Cape Breton, St. John’s, Anticosti, and several small islands under 
that of British North-America; the West-Indies under a separate 
head ; and Juan Fernandez and the islands in the archipelago of 
Chiloe under that of Chili. The Bermudas, the Falkland islands, 
Terra del Fuego, and Southern Georgia remain to be described. 


BERMUDAS, OR SOMERS’ ISLANDS. 


These are a cluster of small and rocky islands, forming the figure 
of ashepherd’s crook, about 400 in number. They lie in the At- 
Jantic, in lat. $32 20 N. and lon. 64 30 W. about 200 leagues E. of 
Carolina. The great body of them are mere islets and rocks, of 
too little consequence to have received a name. Bermuda, the 
largest, resembles a hook, the great sound opening tothe N. Itis 
40 miles long and 2 bread. East of this lies St. George’s, and con- 
tiguous to this St. David's. Another is called Somerset. Only 
these four have received a name. - 

The groupe derived its first name from John Bermudas, a Span- 
tard, who discovered it in 1527 ; and their second from sir George 
Somers, who was shipwrecked on the rocks in his passage to Vir- 
ginia, in 1609, and lived there 9 months. By a mistake in the 
sound of this latter name, they have often been called Summer 
islands 

By the third charter of Virginia, granted in 1612, all islands 
within 300 leagues of the coast were annexed to that province. ‘he 
Virginia company sold them to 120 of itsown members, who sent 
out, the same year,a colony of 60 persons, and another of $40, in 
1613. 

The religion is that of the church of England. There are 9 
Episcopal churches, under the care of 3 clergymen, and 1 Presby- 
terian church. ‘The government is vested in a governor, and a 
council, appointed by the crown ; andin a house of assembly, chosen 
by the people. The number of whites, in 1624, was about 3000. 
Edwards states the population at 5462 whites and 4,919 blacks, 
total 10,381. The women are said to be handsome, and both sexes 
are fond of dress. The inhabitants are generally seafaring men, 


* Wilcocke’s History of Buenos Ayres, page 438-453. 
VOL. I. 11 . 
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and the negroes are expert mariners. Inthe American war the 
Bermudians fitted out 15 or 20 privateers to prey on the American 
commerce. The negroes are treated with kindness. The, black 
privateersmen, who were taken prisoners during that war, when 
discharged, voluntarily returned to their masters. Great numbers 
of the inhabitants go every spring to Turk’s islands to rake salt, 
and some of them are employed in transporting the salt to the 
American market. The islands are frequented by whale fishers. 
The houses throughout the islands are built of asoft stone, which 
is sawn like timber, and is much used in the West-Indies for filter- 
ing water. | 

St. Geonce’s, the capital, in the island of the same name, con- 
tains about 500 houses. 

The islands contain from 12,000 to 18.000 acres of very poor land, 
of which 9 parts in 10 are either uncultivated or reserved m woods 
for a supply of timber towards building small ships, sloops, and shal- 
lops for sale, this being one principal occupation of the inhabitants. 
The vessels which they furnish, being built of cedar, are light, 
buoyant, and unexpensive. Maize and vegetables were alone cul- 
tivated, till 1785, when cotten was introduced. About 200 acres are 
now devoted to its culture. 


TERRA DEL FUEGO. 


Terra del Fuego, or the land of fire, is a name given to a large 
island, which is separated from the southern extremity of the Ameri- 
can continent by the straits of Magellan. These straits are about 
350 miles in length, from cape Virgin, in the Atlantic, to cape De- 
sire, in the Pacific; and in some places several leagues over, and 
in others not half a league. They consist of two arms, one passing 
N.E. tothe Atlantic, the other N. W. tothe Pacific ; and were dis- 
covered by Ferdinando Magalhaens, or Magellan, a Portuguese, ‘in 
1520. In these straits there are many safe harbors and large bays, 
with narrow entrances, encompassed with high mountains, shelter- 
ing them from every wind. 

The face of the country in the island is represented as dreary and 
inhospitable. The inhabitants are said to be naturally as fair as 
Europeans. They are of a middle stature, have broad, flat faces, 
high cheek bones, and flat noses. Those on the S. side are said to 
be uncivilized, treacherous, and barbarous; those on the N. are 
simple, affable, and harmless. They cover their bodies in winter 
with the skins of wild animals. Their tents are made of poles, dis- 
posed in a conical form and covered with skins or the bark of trees. 
An island lying E. of Terra del Fuego, and called Statendand, is 
separated from it by the straits of Le Maire. It is 12 leagues in 
length and 5 in breadth; and isextremely rude, barren, and deso- 
late. On thisthe English have a small setilement. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


These consist of two large islands, with a great number of smafl 
ones surrounding them, and lie between lat. 51 6 and 52 30S. and 
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between lon. 56 30 and 62 16 W. They were discovered by Davis, 
im 1592. In 1764, commodore Byron was despatched by the British 
grovernment to take possession of them and plant a colony ata place 
called Port Egmont. ‘They consist chiefly of mountains and bogs, 
have an inhospitable climate, and can never be of any value «unless 
as a watering place for ships bound to the Pacificocean. alkland’s 


Sound is a name given to the strait, which separates the two largest 
islands. : 


SOUTHERN GEORGIA. 


This island lies in lat. 54 30 S. and lon. 37° W. and is about 100 
miles long and from 3 to 15 broad. It is adismal region, abound- 
ing in bays and harbors, and, a great part of the year, covered with 
ice. This island, or rather cluster of islands, was discovered by a 
Frenchman, and afterwards surveyed by Capt. Cook, who found here 
abundance of sea elephants and sea bears or fur seals. For some 
years after, the English visited these islands for the purpose of taking 
‘these elephants for their oil, from 3000 to 4000 tons of which they 
have annually procured, and at some seasons sold for 40/. sterling a 
ton. Atthesame time they caught from 100,000 to 200,000 seals, 
whose skins sold from 1 to 2 dollars each. The Americans, 
chiefly from New-England. about the year 1800, perhaps a little 
earlier, visited these islands with 9 vessels, and the first year caught 
not less than 151,000 seals. This cluster of islands consists of high 
peaks, rising above the clouds, in the form of sugar loaves. It is 
barren of all vegetable productions. The rocks are composed of a 
kind of slate, of a bluish gray color, disposed in horizontal beds.* 


GALLAPAGOS. 


These lic in the Pacific ocean, between lat. 3° N. and 4° S. and 
between lon. 83 40 and 89 30 W. The 3 largest are Norfolk I. in 
the E. Albemarle I. inthe W.and Wenmore I. in the N. W. They 
are very numerous. Only 9 are of any considerable size. Some of 
these are 7 or 8 leagues long and 3 or 4 broad. They are well 
wooded and abound in fine turtlcs. 


° Drigg’s MS. 
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Ashley river 5% river (Jamaica) 79 

Aspotagoen highlands 160 river (South-Carolina) SH 

Assumption 840 | Blannerhasset islund 60 

Astronomy, its connexion with Block island S65 

geography 17 | Blowing cave 4a 

Atacama desert $46 | Blue Hills (New-Hampsbire) 3 

Athens (Ohio) 619 ridge mountains 486, 

Athens (Georgia) 539 mountains 40, 

Atlantic ocean 81 | Bokdivia 

oints of coramunieation Bonair island 


etween and the Pscifie 118 | Bonavista 


Atmosphere as connected with as- 


tronomy 

Attoo island 

Atwood’s keys 

Augusta (Georgia) 

Maine) 

Augustine St. 

Bacon’s academy 

Bad river 

Bahamas 

Bahamas, banks of 

Bahama, Great island 

Baffin’s bay 

Ballstown springs 

* Baltimore 

Banks in Connecticut 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New-Hampshire 
New-York 
Pennsylvania 
United States 
Vermont 

Raptists in the Cnited States 

Barbadoes island 


Borgne lake 

63 | Boston 
130 bay 
718| Botany of Amazonia 
539 Bahamas 
$33; Buenoe Ayres 
551 Connecticat 
373 Florida 
117 Georgia 
710 Granada New 
713 Greenland 
721 Gniana 

99, 144 Mlinois 
403 Kentucky 
456 Michigan Territory 
370 New Jersey 
591 New-York 
324 North-Carolima 
334 Ohio 
314 Pennsylvania 
338 eru 
429 South-Carolina 
229 Spitzbergen 
302 Tennessee 
207 United States 
760 Venezuela 
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Botany of Virginia 
Vermont 
Bowdoin College 
Braioerd 
Beandy wine creek 
mills 


Bravo river 
Brazil 
Bridge natural in Virginia 
Bridges of Connecticut 
Georgia 
Massachusetts 
New-Jersey 
New-York 
Pennaylvania 
Rhode Island 
South-Carvlina 
Bristol (R. Island) 
Britain New 


British America 
Brookivu 
Brown university 
Buccaneers 
Buenos Ayres 
Burlington (Vermont) 
college 
(New-Jersey ) 
Barnt lands 
Baahnell David, his inveations 
Buzgzard’s bay 
Cahawba 
Cahokia 
Caicos islunds 
Calcasin river 
a gulf of 
mouatains of 
New 
Old 
Gaamden 
Cam pobella island 
Canada Lower 


Page 


577, 


118, 


original popalation of 


original population 


Upper 

Cana'ts of Kentucky 
Miussachusetts 
New-Hampshire 
North-Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
United States 
Virginia 

Canandaigua 

Canonnicut island 

Canso gut of 


Capes, definition and general ac- 


count of 
Cape Breton island 
Cape Fear river and shoal 
Hatteras 
Lookout 
Francois or cape Henry 
Caraccas 
Indians 
Caraibes Indians 
‘lariaco gull 
variacou island 


710 ee 
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INDEX. 387 
486 ; Csrolina North Page 490 
506 | Carlisle 436 
$32 | Carolina South 507 
576 | Caribes 742, 780 
451 | Caribbean islands 742 
448 sea 98, 790 
150 | Carmel mount 380 
695 | Carondelet 646 
814) Carthagena 773 
489 | Casco bay 326 
375 | Castle island 356 
540 | Catawba Indians 510 
345 | Catawba falls 526 
418| . river 254 
395 | Cattskill mountains 403 
437 | Cayman islands 740 
$62; Cayenne 797 
517 river 800 
361 | Cayuga rivér 627 
166 lake 403 
166 bridge 395 
144 | Cauca river 775 
394 | Caura river 789 
359 | Ceres, asteroid $1 
702 | Chalco Jake 696 
838 |Champlain lake 255 
$08 , Chapala lake 696 
300 | Character and manners of Brazil 817 
416 Buenos Ayres 836 
3829 Canada 183, 172 
377 Connecticut 3706 
349 Cuba 723 
559 Domingo St. 731 
602 Georgia 537 
717 Granada New 772 
670 Greenland 148 

99 Guiana 706 
125 Iceland 136 
682 Kentucky 594 
683 Louisiana 661 
516 Maine 323 
166 Maryland 455 
168 Massachusetts $34 
169 Mexico 689 
379 Michigan Territory 633 
593 New-Engiand 294 
345 New-Jersey 412 
$14 ‘ New-York 388 
4938 North-Carolina 4N5 
437 Ohio 616 
231 Pennsylvania 430 
480 Peru 806 
$95 Rhode Island 359 
505 South-Carolina 512 
1350 ‘lennessee 578 

United Stutcs 213 

80 Venezuela 782 
150 Vermont 299 
404 Virginia 478 
au West Indies 704 
-O+] Charlestown (Massachusetts) S44 
731|Chatieston (south-Carolina) » 515 
785 (New-Hampshire ) 314 
7791 Charles river 848 
795 [Charles St 636 
7 $9] Charlottetown 152 
7037 Chatanchaque lake 403 


@28 INDEX. 
Cherokees Page 576; Commerce and manvfagtures of 
Chatham 352 Hilinois Page 603 
Chesapeake bay 248 Iceland 138 
Cheshire academy 373 Kentucky 594 
Chesterfield inlet 98 Louisiana 665 
Chisepa river 699 Maine Su 
Chiapa de los Indos 699 Maryland 458 
Chieago river 605 Massachusetts S46 
Chicapee river $48 Mexico 691 
Chickasaws 567 Michigan Territory 639, 634 
Chickahommiay river 485 Missisippi 568 
Chitlan 862 New-Hampshire 314 
Chili 853 New-Jersey 419 
original population 854 New-York 596 
historical epochs 855 North-Carolins 409 
commerce 863 Nova-Scotia 159 
Chilicothe 618 Ohio 622 
Chimborazo mountain 776, 122 Penusylvania 457 
Chingu river 825 Pera 807 
Chipewyan tribe of Indians 89 Rhode Island $62, 36S 
Chipaways river 642 South-Carolina 517 
Chiquitos chain of mountaius 183 Spanish America 679 
Chitteaden’s card machine 376 ennessee 579, 580 
Ohoctaw Indians $67 United Statea 28S, 238 
Choptaok river 460 Venezuela 785 
Chowan river 503 Vermont 302 
Christianabridge 447 Virginia 481, 483 
Christiana creek 451 | Coneeption 860 
Christianity brief history of 77 | Concord (New-Hamphire) SIs 
Christopher St. island 749 river 348 
Chacuito 840 | Congregationalists in United States 206 
Cibao highlands 735 | Connecticut 35 
Ciacinnati 616, 617 original population 366 
Cities of the United States 329 river 908, 379, S47, 252 
Ciudad Real 699 Divisions S66 
Clarendon cave 307 | Constellations 35 


Claiborne fort 557 | Constitution of the United States 195 
Clair St. river 6386 | Coosa river $61 
Climate of Ohio 624 | Copernican Sytem i) 
Cod, cape 351 | Copiapo $6 
Coenecuh river 554 | Coyuimbo 861 
Cohoez bridge 895 | Cordilleras of Mexico 128 
Coinage of Spanish America 678 | Coro 7% 
Cold unusual, causes of 53 | Cordova Sil 
Colleges, tables respecting 216 | Corrientes Sit 
Colonization Society 290 | Cotopaxi mountain 198 
Colorado river 695, 117 | Cotton of South-Carolina 522 
Columbia (South-Carolina) 516} Cotton manufactures in the United 
college 390 States 235 
Columbia river 672, 117 | Cotton gin 2s7 
Cotumbus (Vhio) 618} Courts of the United States 205 
Columbia District 461} Croix St. river 165, $27, (42 
Combahee river 524 island 747 
Comets 32| Creek Indians 536 
Commerce and manufactures of Creoles of the West-Indies 70% 
Alabama 559 | Crooked island groupe 718 
Commerce and manufactures of Cuba 723 
Brazil 822 population of 725 
Buenos Ayres 842 commerce 75 
Canada 183, 176 | Cumana vu 
Cape Breton 151 | Cumberland istand 550 
Columbia District 464 college 578 
Connecticut $76, 377 river 951, 284 
Delaware 448, 450 mountain 582, 585 
Domingv St. 7382 | Cunawhee mountain 547 
Georgia 541 | Caracoa island te 
Granada-New 774° Cariaco 785 
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Curiosities of Alabama Page 562 
: Canada Lower 178 
Georgia 548 
_ loeland 140 
Kentucky 597 
Massachasetts $50 
Missisippi 571 
Missouri Territory 653 
New-Jersey 423 
New-Hampshire S18 
New-York 404 
North-Carolina $06 
Ohio 629 
Pennsylvania 441 
South-Carolina 531 
Tennessee 587 
Vermont 807 
Virginia 488 
Cusce 806 
Cypress swamp 451 
Danish America 132 
“Darien (Georgia) 540 
Dartmouth colle 312 
Deaf and Dumb Alans 374, 392 
Debtors state of in Virginia 472 
Deerfield river 805, 348 
Delaware 443 
bay 248 
river 2353 
Indians 171 
Demerara river 800 
Deseada island 755 
Detroit 658 
fort 104, 632 
river 636 
Desaguedero river 849 
Devil's den in New-Hampshire S18 
Dickinson college 430 
Diseases of Uhio 625 
Dismal swamp 256, 503 
Divorces law concerning in Con- 
necticut $71 
Domingo, St. island 720 
town 731 
Dominica island . 155 
Dorset cave 307 
Dover (Delaware) 447 
Drowned lands 405 
Duek creek 447 
Duida volcano 123 
Dulee river 848 
Dummer academy 340 
Dorango or New-Biscay 685 
Datch Reformed Church 207 
Datch settlers in United States 211 
Earth planet 27, 71 
proofs of its spericity 27 
Earthquakes in Chili 869 
Eastern branch 465 
Eclipses 31 
Edgarton 355 
Edenton 497 
Edisto island 531 
river 524 
Education Society American 219 
Eleuthera island 719 
Elizabeth islands 356 
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Elizabethtown ali ee Page 417 
8 


Maryland) 45 
(Canada) 181 
Flk river 116, 460 
E.lkton 453 
Elliot 567 
Enchanted mountain 587 
Episcopal academy at Cheshire $73 
Episcopalians in United States 207 
Eratosthenes’ map 18 
Erie lake 104 
fort 105 
Esquimaux Indians 86, 90, 167 
Easequebo river 800 
E.ssex canal $46 
Fastatius St. island 749 
Eutaw spriag 530 
Exeter 3138 
academy $13 
Exama island 719 
Falkland islands 882 
Falmouth 738 
Farmington river $80 
Fayetteville 496 
Fernando San 861 
Fisher’s island 407 
Fishery of Newfoundland 148 
Greenland 143 
United States 242 
Flint river 546 
Florida $50 
Flour mills in Delaware 449 


Forests effects of upon temperature 55 
of Iceland 140 
of New-England 
of United States 

Fox islands 

river 

Francisco river 

Frankfort (Keatucky) 

Franklin college 431, 

Francis St. river 656, 

Frederickton (New-Brunswick) 

Fredericksburg 

Fredericktown 

Frederica 

Fredonia 

French settlers in United States 

Frenchman’s bay 

Fandy bay of 

Fur trade of Lower Canada 

United States 

pallinegoes isles 8 

Gama Vasquez de voyage to India 

Genesee river 

pees St. 

eo. 

i university ; 

Southern island 

Geography definition of the term 

istory of its rise and progress 9 


291 
258 
130 
641 
117 
598 
587 
657 
16S 
457 
539 
284 
211 
326 
161 
176 
241 
8$ 
16 
645 
532 
537 
883 
9 


its present state 9 
George lake 402 
Georgetown (District Columbia) 464 

South-Carolina) 516 
Delaware) 448 
George’s St. island 555 
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890 INDEX. 
German settlers in U, States Page 211 ' Guallaga river Page 86 
slassy mountains 528! Guanahani 71g 
Globes and their use 38 ' Guanara 784 
Glover pond remarkable change in 309! Guanaxuato 690 
Goahiros Indians 779 Gsuarapiche river 785 
Goot’s paradise 180/ Guaraunos Indians 779 
Gonte creek 465 | Guatemala 498 
Government of Arkansaw Ter. 654 city 699 
Bahamas 711 | Guantillan river 697 
Brazil’ 817 | Guaviari river 776 
British America 146 | Guayaquil 778 
Buenos Ayres 832 river 776 
Canada Lower 170 | Guiana 793 
Canada Upper 182] Gulf Stream 99 
Columbia Ter. 461 | Hackinsac river 493 
Connecticut 568 | Hadley’s quadrant 429 
elaware 445 | Halifax ~ 157 
Domingo St: 729 | Hallowell $25 
Florida 550 | Hamilton college 31 
Georgia 535 | Harbor island 719 
Granada New 772 Harrisburg 436 
amaica 736 | Hartford S74 
Iceland 136 | Hartford bridge $75 
INinois 601 | Harvard college 335 
Kentucky 590 Hatteras Cape 501, 504 
Uisiana 661 | Havanna 7% 
Mary land 454 | Haverhill (New-Hampshire) 314 
aine 322 | Haup mount and bay $64, 358 
Massachusetts 353 | Hayti 726 
exico 688 | Hecla mountain 139 
Michigan Ter. 632 | Heroulaneum 616 
Newfoundland island 147 Henry cape 731 
ew-Hampshire 311 ! Herradura de Quintero 861 
ew-Jersey 410 Herschell planet SU 
New-York 887 his satellites Si 
North-Carolina 454 Herring their emigration from the 
Nova-Scotia 155 ' northern ocean &@ 
hio . 621 | Hills lake of the 100 
Pennsylvania 428 ' Hillsborough 497 
Peru 805 ; Hispaniola 720 
Rhode Island 359 . Historical epochs of Bahamas 710 
South-Carolina | Brazil 815 
panish Americg Buenos Ayres 851 
Tennessee Canada Lower 169 
United States Cape Breton 151 
Venezuela nnecticat S67 
ermont elaware 443 
Virginia Domingo St. 727 
: West-Indies Florida $51 
Granada New Georgia S34. 
Grand Bank Granada New 771 
Grand Isle Greenland 341 
river (Mich. Ter. ) uiang 794 
rass river Iceland 135 
Grenada island Hlinois 600 
Greenland odiana 60s 
original population of Kentucky 590 
fishe 1 Ouisiana 659 
Green mountains 257, 304, aine $21 
river Maryland 453 
Greenlanders their ori in aseachusetts $31 
Greenville ( North-Carolina) exico 686 
colle Michigen Territory 631 
Greek church Missisippi 564 
regorian callendar : New-Humpshire Sil 
uacharo cavern New-Jers 409 
Guadaloupe island 754 New-York S24 
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. INDEX. 69) 
Historical epochs of N. Carolina P.493 , Jeseph St. bay (Florida) Page 654 
N. West Territory 640| Ipswich Bid 
Nova-Scotia 154 ' viver 548 
Obio 614 | Iron river 643 
Pennsylvania 426 | Irish settlers in the Voited States 211 
Peru 804 | lroquois tribe of Indians 21%, 192, 385 
Rhode Island 358| 88 
South-Carolina 508 | Islands definition of 80 
Tennessee 574 warmer than continents 57 
_ United States 192 | Isthmuses definition of $0 
Venezuela 778 | Juan St. de Porta Rico 741 
Vermont 296 ; Jujui 840 
Virginia 467 | Juniata river 459 
orld 74 | Juno asteroid 32 
Hockhocking river 627 | Jupiter 29 
Hogback mountain 528 Kanhawa river 485 
Homer’s knowledge of geography 11 | Kanzas Indians 647 
Homocshitto river’ 570: Kanzas river 650 
Hopefield settlement 655 | Kaskaskia 603 
Hot Springs | 57 river 604 
Housatonnuc river 847, 379. Kataardin mountain $28 
Hudson’s brook $50 Keene 314 
Hudson city 394 Kennebec river $37 
river $52 Kennebeccasis river 164 
sea or bay 98 Kentucky 589 
Humphreysrille $76: river 595 
Huntsville 558 Kentucky college 592 
Huron lake 104 Keowee river §25- 
river 104, 636 Keys or sand ialands of the Bahamas 714 
tribe of Indians 172, 630 | Killiogton peak $04 
Hygrometer 67 | Kinio mountain $28 
Jago St. Chili 860 King’s college 157 
Jago St. de Cuba 724, Kingston (Canada) 180 
(Jamaica) 738 Jamaica) 738 
Jamaica island 785, Kittatinny mogotamne 422 
history of 736 | Koisteneaux tribe of Indians 88 
James river 254 | Knoxville 579 
Janra river 825 | Kodiak island 131 
Jauja river 813 | Kourou 798 
Iberville river 669 | Kurilian isles 1$u 
Iberi lake 849 | Laguira 783 
Icebe 128 | Lakes of America. 100 
Icelan 133 | Lamoille river $0 
original population of 1383 | Lancaster 
antiquities of _ 184] Language of Canada Lawer 78 
Ice mountains of Spitzbergen 128 celand 136 
Jefferson’s seat Monticello 489 Mexico G8 
Jefferson college 565 ‘Veneguela 78 
Jeffersonville 609 United States 214 
Jewish religion brief history of 77 | Lansinburgh $94 
illinois river 04, 251] Latitude of any place method of 
Illinois fake 605| finding . ; 47 
Illinois State 599} Laurel ridge of mountains 257 
Inaguae islands 717 | Lawrence St. gulf of 99 
Indian ocean §2 river 107 
Todiana 606 | Law practice of in New-Jersey 418 
Indians ef the U. 8. 576, 615, 638, 647 | Laws of Pennsylvania 428 
Todian trade 4! United States 206 
Indigo, method of cultivating 545 Virginia : 472 
John St. city (New-Branswick) | 163] Lead mines of Missouri 652 
river (New-Branswick) 164} Lebanon New apriog 404 
island ‘ 152 | Leeward islands 702 
river (Florida) 553 | Lehigh river 439 
river (Newfoundland) 148 | Leicester academy 340 
island (W. Indies) 745 | Leogane 732 
(Antigua) 753 | Leon city 499 
Joseph St. river 612 


892 INDEX. 
Leprosy common in English Guiana 799 Mahometan relizien brief account of % 
Levees of Louisiana 664 | Maine distriot of 319 
Lewistown ee 447 original popolation of 3x1 
Lexingtoa (marsinis) 580 eastern lands of S% 
3 as Kentucky) 592 burat lands of $39 
Licking river 596 | Maldonado sit 
Light and darkness equal distribu. Mammoth 264 
on of ; 28/ Mamore river 848, 813. 
Light velocity of 37 | Muneheater 158 
Lima 806 | Manzanares river 788 
Literature of Alabama 557 | Maps first introduced by Anaxi- 
Brazil 818/ mander il 
Ruenos Ayres 837 aod their ase $0 
' Connecticut 372 | Maracaibo 7 
Mingo St. 750 789 
laware 446 . Maracay 
Georgi 537 | Marblehead S48 
Iceland 137 Margaritta island 766, 798 
Allinois 6Ot: Marietta 618 
Indiana 608 Marigalante island 755 
Kentucky 592 Marks St. ; 552, 732 
isiana 660 Maeroni river 800 
Maine 322 Martha’s Vineyard 355 
Maryland 456 Martin’s St. island 747 
Massachasetts 335 Martinsville Se. 663 
Mexico 689 Martinico island 757 
Missisippi 565, 661 Mars planet 36 
New-Hampshire S12 Mary’s St. 540 
New-Jersey 413 river (Georgia) 546 
New-York 590 | Maryland 452 
North-Carolina 495 | Mary’a St. river (Michigan Ter.) 635 
one : ph Massachusetts aoe ‘: ner 
enney!vania Original population 33 
Rhode Island 359 248 
South-Carolina 514) Maurepas lake 670 
Tennessee 578 | Mayaguana island 718 
United States 215 | Maurice river 422 
Venezuela 783 | M‘Kenzie’s river 116 
Vermont 500 | Medical society of NorthCarolina 496 
Virginia 474 science state of Pennsy!- 
Liverpool 158| vania 432 
Loche Lake 101 | Medicine praetice of in New-Jersey 418 
Lianos de Manso 830 | Melipilla _ 86h 
Long island (N. Y.) 405 | Memphremageg lake 305 
‘sound 248] Mendoza 840 
(West-Indies) 718} Mennonists 208 
Long Key 718 | Merramichi river 165 
Longitude of any piace method of Mercary the planet 26 
findin 47 | Merida : 784 
Louisville (Georgia) 540} Mermentau river or Rio Mexicano 670 
Louisville (Kentucky) 593 | Merrimac river S316 
Uisiana 658 | Messabesic pond SIZ 
Louis St. town 645 | Meta river 776 
river 642 Methodists in the United States 207 
Lower Canada 168} Mexican gulf o8 
Lucayans 711) Mexico or New-Spaia 680 
Lucia St. 758 mountains of iss 
Lutherans in the U. S. 207 New Province 685 
Lyme range of mountains 257 city 6s9 
Lyno beach 351 city inundated 6o7 
shoe manufactory 546 | Miami university 616 
Madeira river 8158 | Miami rivers 627 
Madisonville 663 | Michigan Territory 630 


Madison (Indiana) 
Madison’s cave 
Madrid New 
Magdalen isles 
Magdalena river 


609 lake 
488 | Michilimackinao island 
646 


104 
658, 104 
fort and river 604, 63¢ 


1538 104 
775, 813 Missiecoul river 305 
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Micmae Indians Page 157 ; Monongahela river Page 250 
Middle States $82 | Montauk Point 406 
Middlebury 301 | Monte Christi 732 
college $00 river 734 
Middlesex caval $45 | Montego Bay 738 
Middletown $75 | Monter 690 
mountains 380 | Monte Video 858 
Milford (Delaware) 447 | Montezuma river 996 
Miles, length of, in different eoun- Montezuma bridge $95 
, tries 69 | Monticello * 480 
Military Bounty lands 601 | Montpelier S02 
Milky way $6 | Montmorency falls 178 
Miller’s river $48 | Montreal - 174 
Milledgeville 539 | Montserrat island . 7353 
Mills of curious construction used Moon 30 
by Kentuckians 595 | Moor’s charity school $13 
Mine river 650 | Moosehead take 528 
Mineralogy and mineral waters of Moosehillue mountaia . 957, 317 
Brazil $27 | Morant Point 739 
Canada Lower 178 | Moravians in the U. States. 208 
Canada Upper 184] Mosquito Indians 699 
Connecticut 381 | Mountains general account of 81 
Florida 555} Vtountains heights of 68 
Georgia 548 | Multnomah river 674 
Grenada New 777 | Muscle Shoals ~=—«# 64 
Greenland 144) Murfreesborough 579 
Iceland 140 | Musconecunk river 422 
Illinois 605 | Muskingum river 626 
Indiana 612} Nautucket island . $54 
Kentucky 597 | Narragansett bay 248 
Louisiana 671 ladians $57 
Massachusetts 350 breed of horses 364 
Mexico 698 | Narrows ; 403 
Missouri Fer. 652 | Nashville 579 
New-Jersey 423 | Nassau 719 
New-York - 403 | Nashua river S48 
. Le adorn ie 505 ee : . ree 
orthwest Territory 643 | Natural Bridge in Virginia 
Nova-Scotia ve 162 Nacshicches’ . 663 
Ohio 629 | Naugatue river $80 
Pennsylvania ’41 | Naval depots in Virginia 48i 
Pera 810 | Navy of the United States 22S 
Rhode Istand $64 | Navigation inland of Alabama 659 
South-Caruliaa 530 Canada Lower 175 
Spitzbergen 129 Georgia Sil 
Tennessee 586 | Navigation inland of Louisiaes 664 
United States 282 Maryland 458 
Venezuela, 791 are Territory 634 
Vermont’ 306 New-York 396 
Virginia 487 South-Carolina 517 
NRint of the United States 227 & 900 United States 231 
Missions Foreign, Societies for. Negroes in the United States 212 
romoting 219 of the W. Indies, religious 

Missions to Venesuela 780 state of 
Miissisippi 563 | Nelson’s river 102 
‘river 110} Neponset river 348 
Miseouri Territery 644] Nepisingui lake 104 
Missoori river 110 Indians 173 
M'Kenzie’s river 116 | Nevada mountain - 123 
Mobile 558 | Nevis island 751 
river «$60, 561 | Neus river 5039 
Mohawk Indiaus 171, 385, 386 | Newark (Canada) 184 
river ~ 400 New-Jereey) 416 
Mobeagan Indians 966 | New-Brunswick province 163 
Moheakanneew Indians 88, #91 town (New-Jersey) 417 
Moluches Indians 874] New-Bedford 348 
Monadnoe mountain 258 | Newbern ; 496 
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Newbu Page $43; Ottawa river P. 178 
Neccude . 447 | Otter creek river ~ a HS 
New-England 285 | Ouachitta river 669 
Newfoundland island 147 | Ooisconsio river 640, 641 
New-Hampshire $10} Oyapos 798 
New-Haven $73, 378| Oyster shells 483, 571 
New-Herrnhutt 143 | Ozamo river ‘g 
NewJersey 408 | Pachitea river 8t3 
New-London $75 | Pacific ocean 81, 118 
New-Orleans 662] Pacolet springs ~ 530 
New-Providenoe island 719] Pallas, asteroid St 
Newport (Rhode Island) $61 | Pamlico sound 249 
New South Wales 185 river 50S 
New North Wales 186] Panama ; 775 
New Smyrna 551] Para $15, 820 
Newspapers in New-Eogiand and Paraguay river 114, 82 
the United States - 292 | Paramaribo 797 
New-York state 382 | Parana river 825, 847 
city and harbur 931, 392 | Paria gulf and peniosala of 789 
bay 403 B49 
Nieva or Neybe 734 | Parima chain of mountains 800 
Niagara river, falls, and fort 105, 284 Parie’s mountain 523 
Nicaragua lake : 108 | Pascagoula river 571 
Nickojack cave 549 | Pascuara lake 697 
Nicholas’ St 732 Pas la, city 840 
Nipmac Indians 366 | Passaio river 42 
Nuotka Sound =” 673 | Passamaquoddy bay $27 
Norfolk 478 | Patagonia 872 
Norridgewoo Fndisas $o1 native tribes of 874 
Norte, Rio del 118, 695 | Patapeco and Patuxent rivers 460 
Northampton 344 | Patterson 419 
North-Carolina 490 Pacartambo river 815 
original population of 492 | Paucatuc and Paatuxet rivers 364, 390 
Northern ocean 82 | Pautucket river SH 
Northwest Territory _ 640 Pawnee Indiaus 647 
Northwest coast of America 129 | Peace river 116 
Northwest passage, history of at- Pearl river 571, 669 
tempts to discover 95 | Pedee river B54, 525 
Norwioh 375 | Pedro shoals 740 
Nova-Socotia 153 | Peninsalas, general aceount of & 
Oaxaca a Pennsylvania 4% 
Oceans, general account of university 431 
Oconee mountain 597 Penobscot bay 3% 
Ogechee river 546 river S27 
Ohio state 612 Pensacola 552 
university 616 554 
river 249 | Pepin lake 643 
Ohiopyle falls 440 | Pequod Indians 366 
Okefonoco swamp 256, 547 | Perdido river 554 
Okkak 167 ba 554 
Okemulgee river 255 | Percee isle 155 
Olympian springs 597 | Perene river $13 
Omegas Indians 779 | Pernambuco $29 
Oneida Indians 386| Perth Amboy — 416 
lake 402 | Peru 805 
Onion river 805 | Peruvians 87 
Onondaga lake 402 | Petersburgh irgivis} 479 
Ontario lake 106 Georgis) © 540 
Oolenoy mountala 527 | Petitcodiac river 165 
Orchilla island 767 Phite Bee, 458 
Orteans New 662 | Philip, 358 
Oronoco river . 5 Philp senteiay in haaseee $38 
Oropesa 840 ; Phillipa’ Exeter academy SIS 
Orthographic p projection of the sphere 50 | Pictou 158 
Osage Indians 647 | Pigeon river As 
Osoino $62 | MIgmies in Missouri 654 
Oswegetehie river and lake 401, 402: Piloomayo river sai 
Oswego river ‘ 400 | Pilot mountain 506 
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—Pinckney’s island Page 531, Port Royal Page 758 

_ Pinos, or isle of pines 726] Port au Prince 73i 

Pittsburg 434 | Perter’s lake 161 

Piscataqua river and bridge 316} Portland - 325 

Placentia 148 | Portlock harbor 129 

Platte river 650 | Porto Bello 774 

Plata la river 134, 846 Cavello 785 

city 859 Rico 741 

Plum island (Massachusetts) 353; Portsmouth 513 

| (Long Islaad) 407 | Portuguese discoveries 16 
Plymouth t Manastuey: 497 | Post-office establishment of the U. 

Massachusetts) 343| States ‘i 227 

bay 549 | Potosi 839, 852 

Ponchartrain lake 670 | Potowmac river 2538 
VPopish religion, brief aketch of 77 | Poultney river, remarkable change 

Poosoomsue river 505! in $07 

Popayan 773 Poughkeepsie 394 

Popocatepetl volcano 124] Powow river fulls 351 

| Population of America 97 | Presbyterians in U. States 206 

Amazonia 811 | Presque isle 105 

Arkansaw Territory 655 Prince Edward’s Island 152 

Bahamas 712° Princeton 417 

Brazil 816 | college 418 

Breton Cape 150 Princeton, Theolugical institution 415 

British America 146 Principe 724 

Buenos Ayres 834 Promontories, general account of 80 

Canada Lower 171 Providence - S60 

Canada Upper 171, 182' Providence New 719 

Columbia District 461 | Provincetown 352 

Connecticut 369 | Prudence isle 365 

Delaware 445 | Prolemy his merit asa geographer 15 

Domingo St. 730 Ptolemaic system 24 

Florida 551} Puelches Indians 804 

Georgia 536 | Puno 840 

Granada New 772| Purgatory 365 

Greenland 142| Quabog pond 349 

Guatemala 698 | Quaker’s inthe U. States 207 

Guiana 796 | Quebec 173 

Jamaica 737 | Queen’s college ALS 

Fecland 136 | Qacen Charlotte islands 673 

Hlinois 601 | Quillota 861 

Indiana 608 | Quinebog 379 

Kentucky 591 | Quinsignmond pond 349 

Louisiana 662 | Quinti bay of 182 

Maine 319 | Quito 772 

Maryland 454| Racket river 491 

Massachusetts 353 | Rain gage 66 

Mexico 685] Raleigh 497 

Missouri 644} Rappahannoc river r 484 

Michigan Territory 632] faritan river 421 

Missisippi 565 | Rattlesnake hill 318 

New-Brunswick 168 }] Red river ' 642, 669 

New-Engiand 291 | Red lake 643 

Newfoundland 147 | Red deer lake 102 

New-Hampshire 312 | Reformation progress of 78 

New-Jersey 411] Regis St. Indians ‘172 

New-York — $88 | Religion history of 76 

North-Carolina 494 America 97 

Nova-Scotia 157 Bahamas 712 

Ohio 615 Brazil 816 

Pennsylvania 429 Britain New 167 

Peru 806 Buenos Ayres 832 

Rhode Island 359 Canada Lower 170 

Soath-Carolina 511 Canada Upper 183 

United States 210 Columbia District 462 

Venezuela 781 Connecticut 367 

Vermont 299 Delaware 444 

Virginia , 72 Domingo St. 729 

World 71 Florida 551 


896 INDEX. 
Religion of Georgia Page 535 | Roads of Ohio Page 6w 
Granda New 771 Pennsylvania 436 
Greenland 142 Rhode Island 5&3 
Jamaica 736 South -Carolina 516 
Iceland 134 U. States 390 
Indiana 608 Virginia 4a 
Keotucky 590 | Roanpke river 254 
Louisiana 660 | Roaring river 643 
aine $22 | Rock spring 548 
Maryland 454 | Rocky mountains | 194 
Massachusetts 333 | Homan Catholics in U. States 2u7 
exico 687 religion brief eketch of 77 
Michigan Territory 631 | Rose’s St. bay 554 
New-Hampshire Sit island 555 
New-Jersey - 409 | Rossignal lake 163 
New-York 387 | Roage river 656 
North-Carolina 493 | Roundtop mountain 403 
Nova-Scotia 154 | Royal isle 10S 
Ohio 617 | Rum method of making { - 708 
eru. 905 | Russian America 126 
Rhode Island 358 | Ratland S01 
South-Carolina §10| Saba island 748 
Spanish Ameriea 677 | Sabine river 670 
ennessee 575 | Sable river 401 
United States 206 | Saco river 28 
Venezuela 780 | Sacs or Saukies, lodians 600 
Vermont 297 | Sacrament St. sil 
Virginia 471 | Saddle mountain 258 
Weat-Indies 708 | Saganau river and bay 686, 6S7 
Religions of the world 77 | Salladillo and Salado Tivers 847, 848 
Religious and benevolent institu. Salem (Massachusetts) 342 
tions in the U. States 219 C sigan 4t7 
Revenue of Buenos Ayres 836 ' Saline Grand and 985 
Canada Lower 172 | Salta 841 
Connecticut $70 | Salt springs and mines 582, 655 
Jamaica 737; Salt river 596 
Iceland 136; Salvador Se 819 
Massachusetts 334; Samana bay and peninsula 734 
Mexico 689 | San Carlos 78S 
New-York 388 de Matanzas 725 
Peru 807 } San Christoval lake 696 
South-Caroling 512{ Sao Fernando 861 
United States 223, 243 | San Francisco river 8 
yoneauela 781 oes rr Toe 685 
ermont 299 | San Miguel an Yagodel Estero 841 
Rhode Island 358| San Pedro | 82a 
ode Island state 357 Sandusky river 627 
hode Island $65{ Sandy river 486 
Rice grounds of South-Caroliaa 522 Santa Fe 691 
Richmond 78, 431 Fe de Bogota v72 
Rio Janeiro or St. Sebsstian 818 Cruz 747 
Rio Negro 873 | Cruz de la Sierra 80 
Roads of Buenos Ayres 841 Santa Martha 774 
Canada Upper 184 Santee river 254, 523, 594 
Chili 862 . Santiabo river 696 
Connecticut 375 , Saranac river 401 
Georgia 540 Saratoga springs 404 
Tceland 138 | Saskatchawine river 102 
Jilinois 602  Satilla river 546 
Maine $23 | Saturn planet 29 
Maryland 458 | is satellites 31 
Massachusetts $44 | Savannah 538 
Mexico 691 | river 255, 5% 
Missisippi 566 ‘Savanna la Mar 738 
New-Hampshire $14 Shenectady So 
ew-Jersey 418 Sehmelrenburg harbor 128 
New-York 895 , Schools of Virginia 476 
North-Caroling 498 , Sahool fund of Connecticut S73 
Nova-Scotia New-York 591 
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- Behaylkill river Page 430 
Scioto river 627 
Seoharie river 400 


Schoodie river 
Sevtch settlers in the U. States 


Sebacock lake 328 
Seneca tribe of Iodians 171, 386 
lake 402 

river 401 
Sesostrie’ maps 11 
Severn river 186 
Shakers in U. States 208 
Shawaneetown | 602 
Shelburne 158 
Shelter island 407 
Shenandoah river 485 
canals of 481 

Sherburne 355 
Shoals isles of $18 
Simons St. island 549 
sinkholes of Kentucky 598 
Sioux Indians 647 
Six Nations Indians 171, 172 


Skalholt 
Slave lake and river 
Slaves their condition in W.-Indies 


Smithfield (North-Carolina) 98 
Smith’s island 507 
Snaefeld mountain 139 
Snake Indians 648 
Soil. Sce Agriculture 
Bolar system 23 
Sonora intendency of 684 
Sorelle 175 
river 175 
South-Carolina 507 
college 514 
Southern States , 465 
Bouth- Hadley canals 345 
Spanish America 676 
Spencer mountains $28 
Spitzbergen islands 127 
Springfield $44 
Squam lake $17 
Stabrook 798 
Stars fixed 34 


Staten island 
Stephens’ St. 


Fort as 557 
Stereographic projection of the 
sphere 50 
Steubenville (Ohio) 618 
Btono river 524 
Strabo his:merit as a geographer 15 
‘Sugar method of cultivating W. Ll. 707 
Louisiana 668 
Sun 25 


its presence prime cause of heat 53 


Banapee lake 317 
Sunbury 539 
Superior lake 103 
. Surinam river 800 
Sasquehannah river 253 
Swedesborough 4l7 
Swedes in the United States 212 


Swiss settlers in the United States 212 
Swetara river 442 
Sydney . 150 
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Syphes eprings in Virginia Page 488 
Table mountain 527 


Taghconnuc range of moun- 

tains aie 257, 349, 380 
Talea Chuano 862 
Tallapoosa river 561 
Tapajos river 825 
Varborough 408 
Taunton river 348 
Teche river 670 
Tebuelhets Indians 876 
‘Tejuco 821 

Temperature of different parts of 
the earth 53 
Tennessee state 572 
river 251, 583 
Tercero river 847 
Terra del Fuego 882 
Texas 685 
Tezcuco lake 696 

Thales, his improvements in geo- 
phy and astronomy W 
Thames river 879 
Thetford pond 308 
Theological institation in Andover 330 
Thomas St. 85 
island 745, 7446 
Tiburon peninsula 734 
Tides 66 
Titicaca lake $48 
Tobacco of Maryland 459 
Tobago island 763 
Toeantin river 825 
Tockoa creek springs 549 
Tocuyo 784 
river 788 
Tom mount range 257, 349 
Tombighee river and fort. 561 
Tortolo island 746 
Tortuga island . 766 
Tract Society 220 
Transylvania aniversity 592 
Trenton 416 
bridge 418 
Trinidad island 764 
Trois Rivieres 174 
Troy $94 
Truxillo and Tulmero 785, 807 
Tola river 696 
Tanguragua river 108, 109, 809 
Tankers 208 
Turks islands 716 
Tascarora Indians 171, $86 
Puy river 788 
Tychonie system 23 
Valencia 785 
e 789 
Valdivia and Valparaiso 86 
Varinas 785 
Venezuela 777 
Venus, planet 27 
Vera Cruz 690 
Vermejo river 847 
Vermillion river 670 
Vermont 205 
Vernon Mount 479 
Vesta, asteroid 32 
Vevay (indiana) 609 
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898 IN DEX. 
Victoria Page Windward islands Page 762, 737 
Villa Rica 821 | Winnebsgo lake 645 
Villarica 862 | Winnipec river 102, 116, 64¢ 
Vincennes : 609 luke 102 
Vincent St. island 739 | Winnipiseozee lake Su? 
Virgin Gorda 746 river $16 
islands 745 | Wiscasset $23 
Virginia 466 | Worcester 34 
Umbagog lake 517 | World, extent and original popula- 
Unalaska island 150 tion of 71 
Unare river 788 Noahi’s division of 72 
Universalists in United States 208 historical epochs of 74 
Union college 590 Geographical division of 83 
Unjijah river 116 superficial contents of 71 
United provinses of S. America 827] Worrows Indians 795 
United States of America 189 | Wreckers of the Bahamas 714 
Original population of 191 Xarayes lake 1C8 
cOnstitotion of 195 | Yale collecve S72 
Volcanoes of Iceland 139 | Yadkin river 254 
Chili 866 | Yuguaron 840) . 
Upper Canada 179  Yaws, a negro disease 799 
Uruguay river 848 Yazoo river 570 
Utica 594 | Yellow Spring 620 
Wabash river 252, 61 Stone river 651 
Wachusett mountain 258, 349 Yohiogany river 440 
Wallingford river 580 | York (Upper Canada) 180 
Wallkill river 405 (Maine) S23 
Wampoms rock 351 town 450 
Wando river 524 river (Virgiuia) 484 
Wantastiquek river ’ $05 ; Yacatan 685 
War, is useful to geography 12 | Yucayale river 108, 812 
Warren 361 ‘Yuna river 734 
Washington city 462 , Zacatecas 690 
North Carolina) 498 Zacatula river 690 
Missisippi) 566 | Zanesville - 618 
seat ofat Mount Vernond7y Zoology of Arkansaw Ter. 657 
college (Maryland) 456 Bahamas 716 
mount 257, 258 Brazil 826 
college (Penn.) 431 Canada Upper 184 
Teon.) 578 Connecticut SSt 
Watling’s island 719 Georgia 548 
Webb’s island 358 Granada New 776 
Western States 563 Greenland 14S 
Territory 671 Guiana 802 
Westfield river 348 Iceland 140 
West-lodies 700 Kentucky 596 
by whom possessed 704 Louisiana 670 
original population of 703 aine — S28 
White mountains 257, 317, 349 Missouri Ter. 651 
river (Vermont) ; 905 Michigan Ter. 637 
river (Arkansaw ) 656 Missisippi S72 
Bear lake 642 Northwest Ter. 643 
Whitewater river 611 Ohio 628 
Whitney’s manufactory of fire arms $76 Pera RIO 
Williams colle 388 - South-Carulian $29 
William and Mary callege 475 Spitzbergen | 123 
Williamsbur 479 ennessee 585 
Willsborough rock 404 United States . 263 
Wilmington (N orth-Carolina) 497 Venezuela 79) 
Delaware) 446 Virginia 487 
Windsor (Vermout) 801 | 2umpango lake 696 
Winds 63 


ERRATA, et ADDENDA. 


Page 107 line 34 read, “ is surpassed by few rivers on the 
| globe.” 

108, bottom line, for 80° read 8°. 

117 line 11 for 54° 24’, read 55°. 

118 line 4 for is claitneds read was claimed. 

227 After line 12 from bottom, add.—The total amount 
of gold, silver, and copper coinage, at the mint of 
the United States, from its establishment to Jan. Ist, 
1818, was $14,183,763 36 cents. Amount in 1818, 
$1,365,687 50 cents. 

252 line 5 from bottom, after N. to S. add 12° or 
15? W. , 

311 Article Government. The constitution of this state 
was revised and altered in 1792. There are now 
but 3 Judges. 

313 line 31 dele State-house. : 

386 Add,—by a report made to the assembly of the state 
of New-York, !819, it appears, that the whole num- 

’ ber of Indians within it, is 4976 Oneidas, 1031. 
, The land possessed by all the Indians, is 271,323 
acres. By the Oncidas, 20,000. All the Jand is 

estimated at $1,626,000. 

671 line 8 from bottom, for /a¢. age read lon. 112. 
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DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER FOR PLACING THE MAPS. 


Vor. I. Vor. HI. 
1. The World, to face the Title. | 1. Europe, to face the Title. 
2. North-America page 125 | 2. Asia page 441 
3. South-America 768 |} 3. Africa 724 


N. B.—-Pages 189 aad 190, and 209 and 210, are to be can- 
celled, and these pages, which are reprinted sefaratedy, with correc- 
tions, substituted in their place. The Binder will please to pay 
strict attentian to this direction. 


FOR SALE 


By the Booksellers named in the title of this work : 


The AMERICAN GAZETTEER, and GAZET. 
TEER OF THE EASTERN CONTINENT. 2 
vols. 80, with maps (a few copies) 87,00. By the Author of the 
Universal Geography. 


An ABRIDGEMENT OF THE UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY, in one 8vo. vol. with Maps. $4,00. 


By the same Author. 

This work is used as a c/assic in a number of colleges and acace- 
mics inthe United States; and is intended for families, who are 
unable to purchase the large work. 


The CHRISTIAN ORATOR ; 
A COLLECTION OF SPEECHES, DELIVERED ON 


PUBLIC OCCASIONS 


RELIGIOUS BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


TO WHICH 18 PREFIXED 
AN ABRIDGEMENT 
OF WALKER’S ELEMENTS OF ELOCUTION. 
Designed for the use of Colleges, Academies, ard Schools. 
po or] 
BY A GENTLEMAN OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
aes 
I2mo. Price $1,00 A new edition 18mo. Price 75 Cis. 
Three editions of this work have been printed in ahout 15 months. 
It is recommended as a school book, and to the use of families, 
by the Professors of the Theological Institution at Andover, and by 
a number of other respectable clergymen and laymen, and has been 
favorably reviewed in several periodical works. 


GEOGRAPHY MADE EASY, being an abridge 
ment of the Universal Geography, 12mo. for schools. By the same 
Author. Price $1,00. 

The twentieth edition of this work is published. More than 
250,000 copies of this work.have been printed. A large proportion 
of them within the last 10 or 12 years. 

A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF NEW-ENG- 
LAND: Designed for schools and private families. By J. 
Morss, D.D. andE. Parisn, D.D. Price $1,25. 

A new edition of this work revised and enlarged, is shortly to be 
published ; the net profits of which, and of all future editions, are 
consecrated by the proprietor of the work, to the aid of pious young 
men, of good talents, in obtaining an education for the ministry. 
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